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Preface 

By  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL 
President,  National  Defense  University 


The  past  year  has  seen  many  thresholds  crossed  and  turning  points  reached  in  the  international 
security  environment.  With  events  like  the  NATO  intervention  in  Kosovo,  tension  between 
India  and  Pakistan,  more  failing  states,  and  rising  access  to  dangerous  weapons  and  delivery 
systems,  the  job  for  Department  of  Defense  planners  has  not  become  easier.  The  National  De¬ 
fense  University  contributes  to  an  ongoing  dialogue  with  the  Department  of  Defense  through  Strategic 
Assessment,  an  annual  publication  that  applies  the  expertise  of  this  institution  through  the  leadership  of 
its  interdisciplinary  research  arm,  the  Institute  for  National  Strategic  Studies,  with  the  assistance  of  spe¬ 
cialists  from  elsewhere  in  goverranent  and  academe.  Offering  such  analyses,  in  both  general  and  partic¬ 
ular  areas  of  interest  to  the  national  security  community,  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  NDU  mission. 
This  volume  examines  trends,  U.S.  interests,  and  consequences  for  U.S.  policy,  followed  by  a  net 
assessment  for  each  key  area. 

The  international  security  situation  is  clearly  changed  from  1  year  ago.  The  nebulous  multipolar 
environment  has  been  stressed  by  forces  of  polarization  in  recent  months.  Yet,  transition  states  still  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Western  democratic  core  states  on  important  issues.  As  the  world  continues  the 
process  of  transformation,  we  need  to  properly  assess  our  priorities. 

Strategic  Assessment  1999:  Priorities  for  a  Turbulent  World  should  prove  useful  beyond  the  defense  es¬ 
tablishment,  to  all  readers  with  an  interest  in  national  security  affairs.  We  emphasize  that  this  report  is 
not  a  statement  of  official  policy,  nor  does  it  represent  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Rather  than  to  state  policy,  the  role  of  National  Defense  University  is  to  stimulate 
discussion  and  research  among  both  policymakers  and  analysts. 
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i999  is  neither  a  statement  nor  a  critique  of 
mllcy.  The  opinions,  conclusions,  and  recommendations, 
implied,  arc  solely  those  of  the  contributors.  They  do 
je^i3*i^''views  of  the  National  Defense  University,  the 

c',, ’o 

of  tiny  other  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government. 


aivj  w riting  h>r  iin  \  1999  was  completed  in  spring  1999  and 

revis^  tbih^filde  developments  through  the  end  of  June  1999. 


Paul  Kreisberg  was  a  valued  friend  of  the  Institute  for  National  Strategic  Studies 
and  the  author  of  the  South  Asian  chapter  of  this  year  s  Sttategic  Assessment.  He 
had  a  distinguished  career  as  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  and  scholar.  We  will 
remember  him  not  only  for  his  many  intellectual  contributions,  but  also  for  his 
inquiring  mind  and  his  keen  wit.  We  will  miss  him  greatly. 
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By  HANS  BINNENDIJK  and  RICHARD  KUGLER 


Where  is  the  world  headed,  and  what  are  the  consequences  for  U.S.  national  security  pol¬ 
icy?  This  critical  question  is  the  subject  of  Strategic  Assessment  1999.  Four  years  ago. 
Strategic  Assessment  1995  was  optimistic  about  the  future.  At  the  time,  the  world  seemed 
headed  toward  peace,  marred  by  modest  troubles  on  the  fringe  of  an  enlarging  demo¬ 
cratic  community.  Since  then,  global  trends  have  changed  in  worrisome  ways. 

During  the  past  year,  violence  in  the  Balkans  engaged  U.S.  forces  in  combat  operations,  U.S.  rela¬ 
tions  with  China  declined  significantly,  Russia  continued  its  drift  away  from  integration  with  the  West, 
Asia's  economic  problems  caused  political  unrest  and  spread  to  two  other  continents,  India  and  Pak¬ 
istan  detonated  nuclear  devices,  rogue  states  tested  new  delivery  systems  for  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  tribal  conflicts  continued  unabated  in  Africa. 

The  four  sections  and  twenty  chapters  of  Strategic  Assessment  1999  offer  an  updated  examination  of 
global  trends  and  their  consequences  for  U.S.  interests  and  policies.  They  do  not  lay  down  a  fixed  blue¬ 
print  or  advocate  particular  policy  responses  but  instead  seek  to  analyze  the  critical  issues  in  what  we 
hope  are  insightful  and  balanced  ways.  Their  aim  is  to  make  readers  better  informed,  so  they  can  make 
their  own  independent  judgment. 

Strategic  Assessment  1999  articulates  the  central  theme  that,  because  the  world  is  becoming  murkier 
and  more  dangerous,  the  United  States  will  need  to  continue  with  an  energetic  policy  of  engagement. 
This  theme  has  two  components.  The  first  is  that  recent  negative  events  should  be  kept  in  perspective. 
While  the  future  may  be  more  tumultuous  than  had  been  expected,  the  world  is  not  irretrievably 
headed  toward  a  global  free-fall  of  chaos  and  conflict.  Instead,  the  future  is  seen  as  "up  for  grabs"— ca¬ 
pable  of  evolving  toward  good,  or  ill,  or  most  likely,  in  between.  It  will  be  shaped  by  the  interplay  of  in¬ 
tegrative  and  disintegrative  dynamics.  Above  all,  it  can  be  influenced  by  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

The  second  component  is  that,  owing  to  rapid  changes  ahead,  the  United  States  probably  faces  a 
growing  challenge  to  its  national  security.  That  challenge  will  require  the  nation  to  retain  a  high  level  of 
defense  preparedness,  and  to  continually  review  its  strategic  priorities.  U.S.  security  functions — shap¬ 
ing,  responding,  and  preparing— may  need  to  be  conducted  differently  than  today.  They  may  lead  to 
policy  departures  in  key  regions  and  new  tasks  confronting  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

This  volume  was  edited  with  intellectual  guidance  and  management  from  Kori  Schake  and 
Charles  Shotwell.  Its  chapters  were  written  by  members  of  the  Institute  for  National  Strategic  Studies 
and  outside  experts.  The  editors  and  authors  express  their  appreciation  for  the  many  military  officers, 
civilian  officials,  and  other  analysts  who  provided  thoughtful  comments. 
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A  few  years  ago,  the  strategic  challenge 
facing  the  United  States  seemed  to  be 
handling  isolated  regional  tensions 
while  guiding  the  world  as  it  pro¬ 
gressed  toward  stability  and  greater  integration. 
Since  then,  key  trends  indicate  the  world  is  be¬ 
coming  murkier  and  more  dangerous.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  Strategic  Assessment  1999  is  less  optimistic 
than  earlier  volumes. 

In  examining  the  impact  of  emerging  trends 
on  U.S.  interests  and  policies,  however.  Strategic 
Assessment  1999  does  not  judge  that  global  affairs 
are  irretrievably  headed  downward.  Today's 
negative  trends  are  highly  visible,  but,  in  less  no¬ 
ticeable  ways,  positive  trends  are  having  an  im¬ 
pact  of  their  own.  Owing  to  this  interaction,  the 
future  is  "up  for  grabs."  It  is  capable  of  moving 
in  several  different  directions — for  good  or  ill — 
depending  upon  how  events  play  out. 

In  major  ways,  the  future  can  be  influenced 
by  how  the  United  States  and  its  key  allies  act.  For 
them,  the  new  strategic  challenge  is  to  prepare  for 
a  rapidly  changing  world  with  numerous  dan¬ 
gers,  while  encouraging  progress  and  establishing 
powerful  barriers  to  prevent  any  steep  descent 
into  global  turmoil.  Provided  they  craft  sound 
policies  and  implement  them  effectively,  they  will 
enhance  their  prospects  for  success.  Doing  so, 
however,  will  itself  be  a  difficult  challenge. 

This  section  summarizes  major  judgments; 
details  are  provided  in  the  accompanying  20 
chapters. 

Key  Trends 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  multiple  nega¬ 
tive  events,  including  the  Asian  economic  crisis, 
increased  assertiveness  by  Iraq  and  North  Korea, 
tension  with  China,  failed  reforms  in  Russia,  nu¬ 
clear  and  missile  tests  in  South  Asia,  mounting 
fear  of  proliferation  elsewhere,  and  war  in  the 
Balkans.  U.S.  forces  have  conducted  combat  op¬ 
erations  in  both  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 


Balkans.  Strategic  Assessment  1999  reports  on 
these  and  other  recent  events.  But  it  also  presents 
a  deeper  probing  analysis  of  underlying  political, 
economic,  and  military  trends  that  powerfully 
influence  international  affairs. 

A  comprehensive  review  of  these  trends  and 
their  uncertainties  suggests  that  a  decade  or  so 
from  now,  the  future  could  unfold  in  one  of  three 
different  ways,  all  posing  challenges  of  their 
own.  Assuming  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
act  effectively,  the  most  likely  scenario  is  a  future 
of  major  changes  in  which  some  of  today's  dan¬ 
gers  worsen  but  others  lessen.  The  overall  mag¬ 
nitude  of  danger  and  opportunity  might  be  simi¬ 
lar  to  now.  Even  so,  this  scenario  could  compel 
changes  in  U.S.  policy  and  strategy  in  order  to 
address  the  changing  dangers.  The  second  sce¬ 
nario  is  that  of  a  rapid  plunge  into  global  turmoil 
in  which  the  overall  level  of  instability  and  dan¬ 
ger  increases  greatly.  Although  this  scenario  is 
not  inevitable,  its  plausibility  has  increased  as  a 
result  of  recent  negative  trends,  and  it  now  must 
be  guarded  against  more  firmly  than  in  the  past. 
The  third  scenario  is  rapid  progress  toward 
greater  stability  and  peace.  It  is  now  less  likely 
than  a  few  years  ago,  but  in  some  places,  it  re¬ 
mains  a  viable  goal.  Together,  these  three  scenar¬ 
ios  help  ease  concern  that  a  dark  future  necessar¬ 
ily  lies  ahead.  But  their  multiple  dimensions 
make  clear  that  future  U.S.  strategic  tasks  will  be 
complicated  and  demanding. 

Forces  Buffeting  the 
International  System 

International  politics  today  is  producing  a 
series  of  bewildering  surprises,  good  and  bad, 
that  often  catch  the  United  States  and  its  allies  off 
guard.  These  events,  however,  are  not  random. 
Rather,  they  reflect  underlying  patterns  at  work. 
When  the  Cold  War  ended,  hopes  soared  that 
democracy's  rapid  spread,  market  economies, 
and  cooperation  would  sweep  away  stressful 
global  security  issues.  The  reality  is  that  today, 
contemporary  international  politics  is  occurring 
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in  an  amorphous  security  system  that  lacks  the 
bipolar  structure  and  ideological  clarity  of  the 
Cold  War.  Within  the  market  democracies  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Northeast  Asia,  a  high  degree  of  peace¬ 
ful  integration  exists.  In  the  vast  regions  outside 
this  community,  the  situation  is  fragmented, 
fluid,  and  often  unstable. 

In  such  turbulent  regions  as  Eurasia,  the 
Greater  Middle  East,  South  Asia,  and  parts  of 
Asia,  disintegrative  trends  work  against  integra¬ 
tive  trends,  and  the  outcome  is  in  doubt.  One 
risk  is  that  disintegrative  trends  may  intensify 
and  compound  each  other.  Signs  of  this  develop¬ 
ment  are  already  emerging.  A  bigger  risk  is  that  a 
global  coalition  of  regional  rogues  and  local  trou¬ 
blemakers  might  emerge,  perhaps  under  Russian 
or  Chinese  sponsorship,  to  challenge  the  United 
States.  Even  short  of  tliis,  regional  conflicts,  eth¬ 
nic  tensions,  terrorism,  proliferation,  and  clashes 
over  scarce  resources  will  be  principal  threats  to 
U.S.  interests  and  potential  sources  of  war. 

Economic  globalization,  prosperity,  and  the 
information  age  are  powerful  integrative  mecha¬ 
nisms  for  overcoming  these  menacing  trends. 
Contributing  to  their  impact  has  been  the  steady 
expansion  of  international  trade,  investment,  and 
finance,  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  interna¬ 
tional  institutions  and  rules.  These  develop¬ 
ments,  coupled  with  the  ongoing  spread  of 
democracy  in  some  places,  are  likely  to  exert 
long-term  positive  effects.  Yet,  the  recent  Asian 
economic  flu  raises  doubts  about  growing  pros¬ 
perity  and  integration  in  the  near  term.  A 
byproduct  of  globalization,  the  Asian  crisis 
began  when  the  flawed  policies  of  several  coun¬ 
tries  triggered  speculative  currency  flows  that 
contracted  those  economies.  When  the  interna¬ 
tional  community  intervened,  the  initial  effect 
exacerbated  the  crisis.  The  shockwaves  then 
began  spreading  to  other  regions. 

Current  events  suggest  the  crisis  may  now 
be  contained,  but  the  route  back  to  prosperity 
will  be  long  and  difficult,  requiring  reform  in  na¬ 
tional  and  international  policies.  Once  steady 
economic  growth  returns,  the  already-strong 
Western  countries  may  experience  the  principal 
gains.  Countries  with  weak  market  economies 
and  troubled  governments  may  experience  fewer 
gains  or  lose  ground.  They  could  be  left  frus¬ 
trated  and  angry  at  Western  values  that  they  re¬ 
gard  as  exploitative. 

Energy  and  natural  resources  also  face  a 
mixed  forecast.  Oil  and  gas  supplies  seem  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  world's  growing  demands  in 


the  future,  but  up  to  two-thirds  of  these  sup¬ 
plies  will  come  from  the  turbulent  regions  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Caspian  basin.  In  the 
Middle  East,  struggles  over  scarce  water  sup¬ 
plies  could  exacerbate  local  political  conflicts. 
Free  markets  and  international  cooperation  pro¬ 
vide  the  best  mechanisms  to  distribute  re¬ 
sources.  The  risk  is  that  politics  once  again  will 
intrude  in  a  manner  that  interferes  with  distri¬ 
bution  and  produces  conflict. 

Regional  Prospects 

Historically,  Europe  has  been  a  source  of 
global  conflict.  Today,  Europe  is  uniting  on  the 
principles  of  democracy,  market  economics,  and 
multinational  institutions.  Both  NATO  and  the 
European  Union  (EU)  are  adapting  internally 
while  enlarging  eastward.  While  they  face  tough 
agendas,  their  long-term  prospects  for  success 
are  good.  A  principal  issue  will  be  whether  the 
European  countries  can  surmount  their  internal 
preoccupations  to  work  with  the  United  States 
and  NATO  to  project  stability  outward,  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  beyond.  The  future  is  in  doubt,  but 
progress  at  the  Washington  Summit  of  1999  is  a 
good  sign,  provided  key  initiatives  are  imple¬ 
mented.  Benefiting  from  Western  enlargement, 
Northcentral  Europe  is  making  strides  toward 
democracy,  stability,  and  prosperity.  Three  new 
members  have  joined  NATO,  and  other  countries 
have  applied.  As  shown  by  the  Bosnia  and 
Kosovo  crises,  however.  Southeastern  Europe 
and  the  Balkans  remain  unstable,  facing  a  trou¬ 
bled  future — capable  of  greater  war.  In  addition, 
tensions  over  Cyprus  and  concern  about 
Turkey's  orientation  further  trouble  Europe's 
new-found  tranquility. 

The  future  for  Russia  and  its  Eurasian  neigh¬ 
bors  is  also  troubled.  In  Russia,  reforms  aimed  at 
instituting  market  democracy  have  fallen  short. 
Russia  has  adopted  some  important  features  of 
democracy,  but  its  transformation  is  far  from  com¬ 
plete,  owing  to  a  host  of  problems.  Its  economy  is 
in  shambles,  organized  crime  has  taken  hold,  its 
government  is  not  effective,  its  society  is  becom¬ 
ing  disillusioned,  and  regional  fragmentation  is 
growing.  Whereas  Ukraine  remains  independent 
but  struggling,  the  countries  of  the  Caucasus  and 
Central  Asia  suffer  from  deep  tensions,  even  as 
they  try  to  keep  their  distance  from  Russia.  In 
Russia  and  elsewhere,  the  reappearance  of  com¬ 
munism  or  a  different  extreme  ideology  seems 
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unlikely,  but  the  entire  region  could  become  an 
unstable  geopolitical  ghetto,  creating  anti-Western 
attitudes  and  internal  dangers  of  its  own. 

Asia's  future  may  be  the  most  uncertain  of 
all,  and  capable  of  wide  variations.  Today  the 
Korean  peninsula  remains  the  region's  principal 
flashpoint,  but  tensions  remain  high  over  Tai¬ 
wan.  Most  countries  are  focused  inward,  but  the 
region's  security  structure  suffers  from  a  trou¬ 
bled  history,  enduring  rivalries,  and  a  lack  of  col¬ 
lective  security  practices.  The  Asian  economic 
woes  have  not  only  damaged  many  economies, 
but  raised  the  prospect  of  further  political  tur¬ 
moil  in  Indonesia,  Maylasia,  and  elsewhere. 
China  faces  major  internal  problems,  and  Japan 
continues  to  encounter  trouble  in  re-igniting  its 
economy,  which  no  longer  serves  as  the  region's 
powerhouse  and  safety  valve.  If  Asia  recovers  its 
economic  energy,  prospects  will  improve.  In  the 
long  term,  the  emergence  of  China  as  a  world 
power  and  the  reactions  of  Japan  and  other 
countries  will  be  key.  If  China  integrates  into  the 
Western  community,  regional  stability  will  be  en¬ 
hanced.  If  not,  China  could  become  a  major  secu¬ 
rity  problem  and  eventual  military  threat  in 
ways  that  affect  the  entire  region,  as  well  as  U.S. 
relationships  with  key  allies. 

The  futures  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  seem  menacing.  There,  democracy  has 
few  footholds,  economies  are  not  prospering, 
and  Islamic  fundamentalism  is  gaining  ground. 
The  improvement  in  prospects  for  Arab-Israeli 
peace  negotiations  is  one  bright  spot  in  this  oth¬ 
erwise  difficult  picture.  The  United  States  has 
friendly  relations  with  Israel,  Egypt,  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia,  and  a  few  other  countries,  but  many  coun¬ 
tries  are  suspicious  of  the  Western  community. 
Almost  everywhere,  local  political  conflicts  are 
festering,  even  though  most  governments  cur¬ 
rently  are  coping  with  their  internal  problems. 
Regime  changes  are  either  taking  place  or  im¬ 
pending.  Shifting  diplomacy  is  underway  as 
many  countries  return  to  traditional  security 
strategies,  including  greater  emphasis  on  Arab 
and  Muslim  solidarity  and,  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
more  use  of  dollar  diplomacy.  Interest  is  growing 
in  engaging  Iran,  if  it  returns  to  responsible  par¬ 
ticipation  in  regional  affairs. 

Such  rogues  as  Iraq  and  Iran  are  gaining 
strength  as  the  U.S.  strategy  of  dual  containment 
becomes  harder  to  carry  out.  Proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD)  is  poised 
to  accelerate,  as  evidenced  by  nuclear  tests  in 
South  Asia,  removal  of  UN  inspectors  from  Iraq, 
and  Iran's  military  programs.  The  Western  com¬ 
munity  is  vulnerable  to  these  events,  because  it 


depends  heavily  upon  Persian  Gulf  oil  and  its 
adversaries  there  are  stronger  than  its  friends. 
The  West  is  also  vulnerable  to  events  in  South 
Asia,  not  only  because  of  the  mounting  danger 
to  regional  stability,  but  also  because  of  the  rip¬ 
ple  effects  elsewhere.  There,  India  and  Pakistan 
are  not  only  falling  into  nuclear  competition,  but 
remain  in  conflict  over  Kashmir  and  face  inter¬ 
nal  extremism,  which  further  stresses  their  ex¬ 
ternal  relations.  Across  this  entire  huge  zone, 
from  the  Middle  East  to  South  Asia,  the  prospect 
of  growing  trouble  poses  serious  implications 
for  U.S.  interests. 

Sub-Saharan  Africa  is  making  slow  progress 
toward  modernity,  but  multiple  problems  are 
constraining  its  emergence.  On  this  huge  conti¬ 
nent  of  54  countries  and  over  600  million  people, 
democracy  has  gained  a  foothold  in  some  coun¬ 
tries,  but  others  remain  undemocratic.  Africa  is 
beset  by  ineffective  governments,  unsettled  soci¬ 
eties,  and  widespread  poverty.  In  some  places, 
dictatorships  have  passed  from  the  scene,  but 
local  violence  has  accompanied  the  opening  of 
governments  to  multiparty  elections.  In  Rwanda 
and  elsewhere,  larger  violence  has  marked  ethnic 
and  interstate  relations.  More  fundamentally,  ex¬ 
isting  state  boundaries  sometimes  do  not  reflect 
underlying  social,  economic,  and  geographic  re¬ 
alities.  Recent  economic  growth  has  been  uneven 
but,  over  the  long  term,  can  be  an  engine  of 
progress,  as  can  further  democratization  and 
multilateral  cooperation.  Western  economic  in¬ 
vestment,  imports,  and  exports  also  can  help. 
Africa's  future  will  depend  upon  how  Nigeria, 
South  Africa,  and  other  key  countries  evolve.  But 
the  sheer  size  and  diversity  of  Africa  mean  that 
the  future  will  take  several  different  forms,  some 
good,  others  dispiriting. 

Latin  America's  future  seems  bright,  espe¬ 
cially  compared  to  a  decade  ago.  Democracy  has 
made  rapid  strides,  replacing  authoritarianism 
and  militarism.  Economies  have  been  expand¬ 
ing,  hemispheric  interdependence  is  growing, 
and  multilateral  cooperation  is  taking  shape. 
Civil  wars  and  border  disputes  have  been  set¬ 
tled  to  the  point  where  Latin  America  is  now 
one  of  the  most  peaceful  regions  on  the  globe, 
and  it  is  gaining  autonomy  in  world  affairs.  Yet, 
serious  troubles  remain.  Economic  change  has 
perpetuated  long-standing  social  inequalities 
and  sometimes  worsened  them.  Population 
growth  and  urbanization  have  created  growing 
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strains.  Criminal  organizations  and  drug  ex¬ 
porters  have  planted  roots.  Guerrillas  and  local 
violence  remain  a  problem  in  some  places.  Inef¬ 
fective  governments,  even  when  democratic, 
have  produced  growing  public  disillusionment 
and  electoral  turmoil.  An  example  is  Venezuela's 
recent  election  to  the  presidency  of  Hugo 
Chavez,  a  former  coup  leader  and  critic  of  tradi¬ 
tionalism.  Mexico  and  Brazil,  totaling  more  than 
one-half  of  the  region's  460  million  people,  will 
continue  dominating  the  landscape.  For  all 
countries,  the  future  will  be  influenced  by 
whether  economic  progress  can  elevate  annual 
per  capita  income,  which  generally  today  ranges 
from  $4,000  to  $9,000.  For  the  United  States, 
Latin  America's  growth  opens  trade  and  invest¬ 
ment  opportunities,  but  the  inflow  of  drugs 
from  Colombia  and  other  countries  is  a  continu¬ 
ing  problem.  In  the  Caribbean,  Castro  still  rules 
Cuba,  but  once  he  departs,  a  different  future 
may  open  up. 

Key  Actors 

Led  by  the  United  States,  the  community  of 
market  democracies  will  remain  a  powerful  actor 
on  the  global  stage.  The  great  question  is 
whether  it  will  project  its  values  and  strengths 
outward  into  endangered  regions.  The  spread  of 
democracy  is  uncertain.  Today,  over  one-half  of 
the  world's  nearly  200  countries  are  democratic 
to  some  degree.  Yet,  many  are  only  in  the  early 
stages  of  democracy.  Moreover,  the  democratic 
process  in  some  cases  has  been  a  disintegrative 
force  when  civil  society  is  not  prepared.  Democ¬ 
ratic  enlargement  faces  a  struggle  in  the  coming 
years.  Regardless  of  how  this  process  unfolds, 
the  United  States  will  face  the  equally  important 
challenge  of  persuading  current  allies  to  make 
greater  contributions  to  new  missions,  many  of 
which  will  lie  outside  their  borders. 

The  key  transition  states  are  Russia,  China, 
and  India.  They  are  pursuing  foreign  policies  an¬ 
chored  in  state  interests  and  seek  to  establish 
themselves  as  leading  powers  on  the  world 
scene.  Each  seeks  a  reHsion  of  the  status  quo  that 
will  increase  its  influence  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States.  Only  China  has  the  potential  to 
become  a  global  power,  but  Russia  and  India  will 
remain  regionally  influential.  U.S.  relations  with 
all  three  countries  have  suffered  during  the  past 
year,  but  all  three  have  incentives  to  avoid  fur¬ 
ther  deterioration. 


A  primary  cause  of  future  conflicts  probably 
will  be  rogue  states.  Rogues  such  as  Iraq,  Iran, 
North  Korea — and  recently  Serbia — have  proven 
to  be  surprisingly  durable  and  increasingly  as¬ 
sertive.  In  most  cases,  the  conventional  military 
capabilities  of  rogue  states  have  declined  in  the 
past  decade.  In  response,  several  now  seek  to 
compensate  by  accelerating  their  programs  for 
acquiring  WMD.  If  they  acquire  these  weapons 
in  the  coming  years,  plus  strengthen  their  con¬ 
ventional  forces,  their  capacity  for  troublemak¬ 
ing  will  increase.  In  addition,  several  other  coun¬ 
tries  might  join  the  ranks  of  assertive  rogue 
states  in  the  next  few  years.  The  problems  posed 
by  rogues  could  become  even  more  difficult  if 
the  United  States  and  other  Western  states  fail  to 
develop  common  policies  toward  them. 

Troubled  states  facing  major  internal  insta¬ 
bilities,  such  as  Bosnia  and  Rwanda,  are  consum¬ 
ing  a  disproportionately  large  amount  of  U.S. 
and  allied  resources.  They  are  distinguished  by 
their  failure  to  sustain  such  essential  conditions 
as  social  order,  economic  stability,  and  public 
health.  The  reason  for  U.S.  and  Western  involve¬ 
ment  with  their  problems  has  generally  been  hu¬ 
manitarian  in  nature,  rather  than  strategic.  The 
record  of  this  involvement  has  been  mixed,  be¬ 
cause  the  troubles  of  these  states  often  defy  easy 
solution.  The  problems  posed  by  troubled  states 
will  continue  and  perhaps  grow.  The  question 
will  be  whether  the  United  States  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  continue  being  involved  in  their  inter¬ 
nal  affairs.  When  this  is  the  case,  efforts  to  mount 
an  effective  response  will  require  the  integration 
of  civil  and  military  assets. 

Troubled  states  help  breed  the  conditions 
that  create  growing  threats  by  transnational  ac¬ 
tors,  such  as  terrorists,  drug  traffickers,  organ¬ 
ized  crime,  and  refugees.  Many  of  these  threats 
affect  U.S.  interests,  and  some  pose  a  menace  to 
the  U.S.  homeland.  Terrorists  increasingly  lack 
political  ideals  and  are  often  driven  by  religious 
motives  and  nihilism.  Organized  crime  has 
grown  recently,  and  drug  trafficking  has  become 
a  hugely  profitable  business.  To  a  degree,  these 
threats  are  merging  through  cooperation  and  are 
taking  hold  in  some  governments  as  a  principal 
determinant  of  state  behavior.  Owing  to  the  new 
focus  on  homeland  defense,  U.S.  forces  may  be 
used  increasingly  in  dealing  with  them. 


The  ongoing  proliferation  of  WMD  already 
is  having  a  destabilizing  impact  and  may  accel¬ 
erate.  Proliferation's  effects  are  contagious. 
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When  one  country  acquires  WMD  systems,  it 
poses  a  threat  to  its  neighbors,  which  react  with 
WMD  systems  and  other  measures  of  their  own. 
For  example,  India's  nuclear  tests  triggered  Pak¬ 
istan  to  do  the  same.  North  Korea's  testing  of 
missiles  has  sent  shockwaves  across  Asia.  If  Iraq 
or  Iran  acquires  WMD  systems,  they  will 
threaten  not  only  each  other,  but  the  entire  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  and  Middle  East.  The  looming  threat  of 
WMD  proliferation,  coupled  with  its  aftershocks 
and  counterbalancing  steps,  could  destabilize  the 
huge  southern  geographic  zone  stretching  from 
the  Balkans  to  Asia.  WMD  systems,  of  course, 
could  also  threaten  key  Western  nations  and  the 
United  States  itself. 

Conventional  military  trends,  especially 
those  resulting  from  the  revolution  in  military 
affairs  (RMA),  are  also  noteworthy.  Qualitative 
improvements,  rather  than  quantity  increases, 
may  be  the  chief  metric  of  military  competition 
in  the  future.  Although  the  United  States  will 
remain  militarily  superior,  several  countries 
will  become  stronger  as  they  acquire  modern 
technology  and  information  systems.  Advanced 
weaponry  will  better  enable  forces  to  strike  at 
long  distances,  inflict  great  damage  with  lim¬ 
ited  assets,  and  conduct  a  widening  spectrum  of 
offensive  actions,  including  surprise  attacks.  A 
key  risk  is  that  rogues  may  acquire  enough 
strike  power  to  attack  their  neighbors  and 
contest  U.S.  intervention. 

Control  of  space  and  the  oceans  is  also  grow¬ 
ing  in  importance.  Not  only  is  the  United  States 
increasingly  using  space  for  intelligence  gather¬ 
ing  and  communications,  but  so  are  other  coun¬ 
tries.  In  the  future,  control  of  space  and  cyber¬ 
space  will  be  key  factors  in  determining  power 
balances  and  the  outcomes  of  wars.  At  sea,  the 
United  States  no  longer  faces  serious  blue-water 
threats.  But  control  of  key  straits,  transit  lanes, 
and  offshore  areas  may  be  challenged  as  coun¬ 
tries  develop  better  assets  for  littoral  operations. 

Arms  control  negotiations  will  remain  a  key 
hope  for  alleviating  dangerous  military  trends 
ahead.  At  issue  is  whether  they  will  continue  to 
be  successful.  Over  the  last  decade,  the  Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Treaty  (START)  and  the  Con¬ 
ventional  Forces  in  Europe  (CFE)  treaty  have 
contributed  greatly  to  lessening  military  con¬ 
frontations  left  over  from  the  Cold  War.  The  un¬ 
certain  future  of  START  will  depend  heavily 
upon  U.S.-Russian  relations.  The  forums  for  ad¬ 
dressing  new-era  problems  have  been  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty,  the  Missile  Technology  Con¬ 
trol  Regime,  the  chemical  and  biological 


weapons  conventions,  and  control  of  fissile  ma¬ 
terials.  Progress  has  been  made  there,  too,  but 
the  past  year  has  witnessed  a  series  of  frustrating 
setbacks  owing  to  accelerating  proliferation  in 
several  regions.  Current  arms  control  agreements 
doubtless  will  continue  to  function  as  global  ac¬ 
cords  and  may  be  strengthened.  The  principal 
challenge  will  be  employing  them  to  constrain 
mounting  proliferation  dynamics  in  key  individ¬ 
ual  regions.  Meeting  these  regional  challenges 
will  require  not  only  well-focused  arms  control 
strategies,  but  also  policies  that  address  the  un¬ 
derlying  geopolitical  causes  of  instability.  Recent 
events  suggest  that  carrying  out  this  agenda  will 
be  as  difficult  as  it  is  important. 

Cooseqyerices  for 
U.S.  interests  and 
Policies 

These  emerging  trends,  both  good  and  bad, 
pose  major  consequences  for  how  the  United 
States  forges  future  policies  to  advance  its  inter¬ 
ests.  For  the  past  50  years,  the  United  States  be¬ 
lieved  that  its  interests  required  sustained  in¬ 
volvement  in  global  security  affairs.  Since  the 
Cold  War  ended,  these  interests  have  been  ex¬ 
panding  as  a  result  of  the  enlarging  Western 
community,  the  global  economy,  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  age's  increasing  interdependency.  In 
contrast  to  a  few  years  ago,  the  United  States  is 
now  less  able  to  rely  on  a  peaceful  international 
system  to  shore  up  its  interests.  Recent  disinte¬ 
grative  trends  already  have  damaged  U.S.  inter¬ 
ests.  The  risk  is  that  the  damage  could  grow  in 
the  future. 

The  United  States  will  need  to  set  priorities 
in  defining  how  far  its  expanding  interests  ex¬ 
tend.  Some  new  interests  may  be  vital,  but  others 
may  be  less  important  in  ways  that  call  for  selec¬ 
tive  involvements  and  limited  efforts  to  bolster 
them.  Even  though  the  United  States  will  need  to 
act  in  prudent  ways,  it  also  will  need  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  it  can  best  advance  those  interests  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  merit  firm  protecting.  One  of 
the  key  dilemmas  facing  the  United  States  will 
be  that  of  balancing  its  enlarging  interests  and 
growing  involvements  with  its  need  to  avoid 
overcommitments  and  entangling  involvements 
in  unresolvable  situations. 
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Regardless  of  how  specific  interests  are  de¬ 
fined,  they  will  remain  global,  and  the  United 
States  will  face  a  difficult  strategic  agenda  ahead. 
Dangers  can  be  readily  handled  if  they  unfold  in 
single  dimension  ways  that  permit  a  single- 
minded  U.S.  response.  The  future's  dangers 
promise  to  be  multidimensional  in  ways  that  re¬ 
quire  a  more  complex  response.  More  basically, 
the  United  States  will  be  pursuing  multiple 
strategic  objectives  on  a  worldwide  scale,  aimed 
not  only  at  meeting  dangers  but  also  at  alleviat¬ 
ing  their  causes  and  achieving  progress  toward 
stability.  These  multiple  objectives  will  require 
the  coordination  of  multiple  policy  instru¬ 
ments — often  a  difficult  task.  Sometimes,  pursuit 
of  one  objective  can  complicate  other  goals.  In 
several  theaters,  for  example,  efforts  to  reassure 
long-standing  allies  of  their  security  complicates 
measures  to  engage  neighboring  powers,  and 
vice-versa.  These  and  other  complexities  under¬ 
score  the  paramount  importance  of  developing  a 
balanced  and  prioritized  U.S.  national  security 
strategic  In  the  coming  years,  they  also  promise 
to  make  the  act  a  truly  difficult  one. 

Because  international  change  is  coming,  a 
change  in  U.S.  polices  and  programs  may  lie 
ahead.  Especially  if  negative  trends  worsen,  U.S. 
policies  will  need  to  be  more  vigilant.  Adapting 
to  new  conditions  will  be  a  key  factor  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  success  of  U.S.  policies.  The  Cold  War  de¬ 
manded  continuity  in  U.S.  policy  and  strategy. 
The  coming  era  likely  will  demand  fresh  thinking 
and  regular  innovation.  It  will  also  demand  ade¬ 
quate  resources  and  a  wise  setting  of  priorities,  so 
that  policy  and  strategy  can  be  carried  out  effec¬ 
tively.  Furthermore,  the  future  will  demand  the 
careful  blending  of  foreign  policy,  international 
economic  policy,  and  defense  strategy,  so  that  all 
three  components  work  closely  together — not  at 
cross  purposes  or  in  separate  domains. 


Current  trends  reinforce  the  need  for  the 
United  States  to  stay  engaged  abroad,  rather 
than  retreat  into  isolationism.  The  key  issue  is 
how  and  where  to  engage.  Even  though  the 
United  States  is  the  world's  sole  superpower,  it 
cannot  succeed  if  it  acts  unilaterally.  A  strategy 
that  combines  U.S.  leadership  with  multilateral 
activities  is  needed,  for  strong  support  from  al¬ 
lies  and  friends  will  be  critical  to  meeting  future 
challenges.  For  multilateralism  to  work,  U.S.  and 
allied  policies  will  need  to  be  harmonized. 

An  effective  engagement  strategy  likely  will 
require  a  major  shift  in  how  the  three  core  goals 


of  security,  economic  prosperity,  and  democracy 
are  pursued.  Owing  to  changing  and  perhaps 
growing  dangers,  security  likely  will  require 
higher  priority  than  we  had  hoped,  with  more 
attention  given  to  controlling  regional  and  other 
political  conflicts  that  may  gain  intensity  in  the 
coming  years.  Economic  goals  will  still  be  impor¬ 
tant  and  can  be  pursued  by  policies  that  foster 
greater  trade  liberalization,  better  integrate  the 
world  economy,  and  ensure  access  to  energy 
supplies.  Likewise,  democracy  can  still  be  ad¬ 
vanced  and  consolidated  in  key  places,  despite 
recent  setbacks.  But  if  the  world  becomes  a  more 
dangerous  place,  security  will  have  to  be  assured 
before  these  other  two  goals  can  be  attained  in 
ways  that  promote  their  integrative  effects. 

In  pursuing  security,  changes  also  may  be 
needed  in  how  the  “shape,  respond,  and  prepare" 
functions  of  current  U.S.  strategy  are  carried 
out.  In  the  future,  environment  shaping  may 
need  to  shift  from  promoting  integration  to  pre¬ 
venting  instability  and  conflict.  The  respond 
function  will  need  to  handle  an  ever-wider 
range  of  contingencies.  The  prepare  function 
must  extend  beyond  military  modernization  to 
focus  on  creating  a  flexible  defense  posture  that 
anticipates  adversary  asymmetric  strategies,  and 
on  adapting  the  full  spectrum  of  U.S.  national 
security  resources  to  a  turbulent,  changing  era 
ahead.  The  overall  effect  could  be  to  endow  all 
three  functions  with  different  and  greater  de¬ 
mands  than  now.  Especially  because  they  work 
together,  all  three  will  have  to  be  carried  out 
with  considerable  energy  and  creativity,  in  ways 
that  respond  to  changing  requirements. 

A  revised  engagement  strategy  must  have  a 
truly  global  focus.  A  few  years  ago,  popular 
opinion  held  that  Europe  was  no  longer  endan¬ 
gered.  Kosovo  shows  that  Europe's  periphery  re¬ 
mains  vulnerable  to  war,  along  with  the  Greater 
Middle  East  and  Asia.  Consequently,  U.S.  strat¬ 
egy  will  need  to  handle  the  turbulent  security  af¬ 
fairs  of  all  three  regions,  while  advancing  U.S.  in¬ 
terests  in  Africa  and  Latin  America.  Moreover, 
future  U.S.  strategy  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
view  these  regions  as  fundamentally  separate 
from  each  other.  Growing  interdependency 
means  that  political  and  economic  events  in  one 
theater  have  strong  ripple  effects  in  other  the¬ 
aters.  Also,  opponents  of  U.S.  interests  in  differ¬ 
ent  theaters  are  beginning  to  cooperate  with  each 
other.  The  need  for  the  United  States  often  to 
draw  upon  forces  and  resources  from  one  theater 
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to  meet  requirements  arising  in  another  further 
necessitates  a  global  focus. 

U.S.  global  strategy  must  be  anchored  in  in¬ 
tegrated  policies  toward  key  actors.  U.S.  policy 
will  need  to  focus  on  updating  the  Western  Al¬ 
liance  system  so  that  it  can  help  perform  new 
missions,  while  retaining  necessary  assets  for  old 
missions.  In  dealing  with  such  transition  states 
as  Russia,  China,  and  India,  an  updated  U.S.  pol¬ 
icy  should  aim  to  integrate  them  further  into  the 
Western  community.  If  this  is  not  possible,  the 
United  States  should  cooperate  with  them  when 
mutual  interests  permit,  but  react  firmly  when 
legitimate  U.S.  interests  are  opposed  by  them.  At 
a  minimum,  U.S.  policy  should  prevent  them 
from  becoming  adversaries  of  U.S.  interests  and 
leaders  of  a  new  anti-Western  global  coahtion. 

Dealing  with  WMD-armed  rogues  will  be  a 
principal  challenge.  Fresh  thinking  may  be 
needed,  because  the  old  Cold  War  doctrines  of 
containment,  deterrence,  flexible  response,  and 
negotiations  may  not  work.  New  doctrines  should 
not  only  view  each  rogue  on  its  individual  merits, 
but  also  recognize  how  U.S,  actions  in  one  region 
will  affect  rogue  behavior  in  other  regions.  Al¬ 
though  the  goal  should  be  to  avoid  warfare,  U.S. 
military  doctrine  will  need  to  be  prepared  to  em¬ 
ploy  decisive  force  against  rogues  that  may  be  in¬ 
creasingly  prepared  to  commit  aggression,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  acquire  WMD  systems. 

U.S.  policy  cannot  hope  to  resolve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  all  troubled  states,  but  it  can  focus  on  alle¬ 
viating  critical  situations  where  practical  steps 
will  succeed.  An  effective  U.S.  strategy  will  focus 
on  averting  collapse  of  key  troubled  states,  miti¬ 
gating  humanitarian  disasters,  carrying  out  neces¬ 
sary  peacekeeping  missions,  and  building  effec¬ 
tive  governmental  institutions  over  the  long  haul. 

Handling  transnational  threats  will  need  to 
be  upgraded  in  U.S.  strategy  and  pursued  in  sys¬ 
tematic  ways,  for  these  threats  are  not  only 
growing  in  themselves,  but  also  are  starting  to 
affect  larger  patterns  of  interstate  relations.  An 
even  stronger  U.S.  interagency  effort  focused  on 
assembling  coordinated  policies  toward  terror¬ 
ism,  organized  crime,  and  drug  trafficking  will 
be  needed. 

Creating  a  "Southern"  Focus 

A  change  in  the  U.S.  geostrategic  focus 
seems  impending.  During  the  Cold  War's  last 
decades,  U.S.  strategy  had  a  "northern"  empha¬ 
sis  in  the  sense  of  focusing  heavily  on  the  endan¬ 
gered  strategic  arc  stretching  from  Europe,  across 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  into  Northeast  Asia. 


Owing  to  continuing  Western  efforts,  this  north¬ 
ern  arc  is  now  becoming  more  stable,  despite  lin¬ 
gering  problems  in  Russia  and  Korea.  In  the 
coming  years,  the  newly  endangered  zone  likely 
will  encompass  a  great  "southern"  arc  that  will 
begin  in  the  Balkans,  pass  through  the  Greater 
Middle  East  and  Persian  Gulf,  cross  South  Asia, 
and  continue  along  the  Asian  crescent  from 
Southeast  Asia  to  Taiwan. 

Dealing  with  this  entire  southern  arc,  with 
its  huge  size  and  great  diversity,  could  become 
key  to  future  U.S.  national  security  strategy.  The 
United  States  has  multiple  interests  and  commit¬ 
ments  at  stake  and  will  need  to  take  special  care 
in  deciding  where  to  intervene  and  how  to  do  so. 
Compared  to  its  assets  in  Europe  and  Northeast 
Asia,  the  United  States  currently  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  comparable  overseas-stationed  forces,  al¬ 
liances,  and  collective  security  mechanisms  in 
the  southern  arc.  The  combination  of  mounting 
troubles  and  weaker  assets  spells  significant 
challenges  in  creating  an  effective  strategic  re¬ 
sponse.  A  southern  strategy  likely  will  be  more 
maritime  and  less  continental  than  the  earlier 
northern  strategy.  It  will  require  a  flexible  capac¬ 
ity  to  respond  in  shifting  places  at  different 
times,  rather  than  a  fixed,  positional  focus.  It  will 
mandate  emphasis  on  improved  U.S.  power  pro¬ 
jection  and  other  instruments,  greater  contribu¬ 
tions  from  traditional  allies  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  better  partnerships  with  local  countries. 

Forging  Regional  Strategies 

The  United  States  will  need  to  forge  north¬ 
ern  and  southern  strategies  that  are  interlocked 
with  each  other.  Its  northern  strategy  should 
focus  not  only  on  integrating  the  relevant  re¬ 
gions,  but  also  on  drawing  upon  their  assets  to 
assist  in  the  south.  Its  southern  strategy  will 
need  to  focus  on  the  more  limited  but  essential 
aim  of  stabilizing  the  turbulent  dynamics  at 
work  there. 

The  need  for  mutually  supporting  northern 
and  southern  strategies  establishes  the  frame¬ 
work  for  creating  strategies  in  each  individual 
region.  A  combination  of  old  and  new  policies 
will  be  needed  in  ways  reflecting  the  coming 
era's  problems  and  priorities.  A  sensible  U.S. 
strategic  concept  will  aim  at:  (1)  consolidating 
peaceful  stability  in  Europe  and  its  neighbor¬ 
hood;  (2)  dealing  with  mounting  challenges  in 
the  Greater  Middle  East,  South  Asia,  and  Asia; 
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and  (3)  ensuring  that  the  increasingly  important 
regions  of  Africa  and  Latin  America  do  not  slip 
to  the  backwaters. 

Managing  European  security  is  key  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  global  strategy,  because,  if  Europe  is  sta¬ 
bilized,  the  United  States  will  be  freed  to  deal 
with  other  theaters,  with  European  allies  by  its 
side.  U.S.  policy  will  need  to  adapt  NATO  to  per¬ 
form  new  missions,  upgrade  European  military 
forces,  and  guide  the  European  Security  and  De¬ 
fense  Identity  in  directions  that  preserve  the 
transatlantic  bond  and  enhance  NATO.  It  also 
will  need  to  continue  integrating  Northeastern 
Europe  while  engaging  Russia,  even  as  NATO 
enlarges,  and  promoting  stability  and  integration 
in  Southeastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans.  This  de¬ 
manding  agenda  promises  to  make  U.S.  strategy 
difficult,  even  though  Europe  is  unlikely  to  face  a 
restored  military  threat.  The  recent  NATO  sum¬ 
mit  in  Washington  has  pointed  the  Alliance  in 
the  right  direction,  but  implementation  of  new 
initiatives  will  be  key. 

In  Russia  and  its  neighborhood,  faltering 
progress  calls  for  new  U.S.  policies  that  pursue  a 
realistic  and  effective  transition  toward  market 
democracy,  while  adjusting  pragmatically  to  set¬ 
backs.  U.S.  policy  also  should  continue  aspiring 
to  maintain  strict  government  controls  over  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  and  fissile  materials,  preserve 
Ukraine's  independence,  and  enhance  stability  in 
the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia.  A  major  change 
in  U.S.  policy  will  be  needed  only  in  the  imlikely 
event  that  Russia  drifts  into  open  hostility  to¬ 
ward  the  United  States  and  NATO.  Even  absent 
such  a  wholesale  deterioration,  the  coming  U.S. 
policy  agenda  likely  will  be  long  lasting  and,  at 
times,  frustrating. 

In  the  Greater  Middle  East,  current  U.S.  pol¬ 
icy  is  wearing  thin,  and  a  comprehensive  ap¬ 
proach  aimed  at  handling  the  increasingly  dan¬ 
gerous  situation  will  be  needed.  U.S.  policies  will 
need  to  focus  on  protecting  access  to  Persian 
Gulf  oil,  dampening  WMD  proliferation,  refining 
dual  containment  if  Iraq  becomes  more  intransi¬ 
gent  but  Iran  moderates,  getting  the  Arab-Israeli 
peace  process  back  on  track,  lessening  the  dan¬ 
gers  posed  by  regime  changes  and  religious  ex¬ 
tremism,  and  preserving  the  Western  coalition 
for  possible  intervention  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  If 
rapid  WMD  proliferation  occurs,  U.S.  policy 
changes  will  be  needed  to  reflect  the  new,  greatly 
endangered  strategic  setting.  Even  short  of  this, 
the  act  of  pursuing  the  full  spectrum  of  U.S. 
goals  in  this  turbulent  region  promises  to  be  dif¬ 
ficult.  The  local  situation  defies  easy  solution. 


and  U.S.  efforts  to  remedy  some  problems  often 
come  at  the  expense  of  intensifying  others. 

In  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  the  murky  future 
calls  for  U.S.  policies  that  not  only  aim  for  eco¬ 
nomic  progress,  but  also  recognize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  regional  security  affairs  and  healthy  na¬ 
tional  governments.  Such  policies  should  be 
anchored  in  a  continuing  U.S.  leadership  role  as 
a  key  stabilizer  and  power  balancer.  While  up¬ 
dating  bilateral  alliances,  U.S.  policy  will  need  to 
manage  the  delicate  situation  on  the  Korean 
peninsula  by  being  prepared  for  both  crisis  and 
unification,  and  to  approach  China  with  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  firmness  and  restraint  that  respects  its 
legitimate  interests  but  opposes  destabilizing  en¬ 
deavors.  A  new  containment  strategy  could  be 
needed  if  a  stronger  China  seeks  hegemony  in 
Asia.  Conversely,  a  broader  emphasis  on  collec¬ 
tive  security  may  be  possible  if  China  becomes  a 
cooperative  partner.  Only  time  will  tell  where 
Asia  is  headed,  but  at  the  moment,  the  coming 
U.S.  strategic  agenda  seems  feasible — provided 
effective  policies  are  pursued. 

South  Asia's  emerging  nuclear  geopolitics 
mandate  that  this  region's  importance  be  ele¬ 
vated  in  U.S.  strategy.  The  nuclear  genie  cannot 
be  put  back  into  the  bottle,  but  U.S.  policies  can 
aspire  to  pursue  a  dialogue  aimed  at  stabilizing 
the  India-Pakistan  nuclear  balance,  dampening 
further  proliferation,  and  controlling  ripple  ef¬ 
fects  in  other  regions.  The  United  States  also 
should  determine  how  it  can  best  respond  in  the 
event  of  war  there. 

In  Africa,  U.S.  policy  cannot  hope  to  trans¬ 
form  this  entire  huge  continent  into  a  market 
democracy.  But,  provided  adequate  resources  are 
made  available,  it  can  realistically  aspire  to  more 
limited  aims,  including  lessening  armed  conflicts, 
encouraging  democracy  where  possible,  and 
gradually  improving  economic  conditions.  An  ef¬ 
fective  U.S  strategy  will  be  anchored  in  partner¬ 
ships  with  pro-Western  nations,  while  working 
with  multilateral  organizations  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  subregional  bodies  and  nonstate  actors. 

In  Latin  America,  U.S.  policy  can  aim  at  con¬ 
solidating  democracy's  widespread  success,  pro¬ 
moting  economic  progress,  fostering  multilateral 
cooperation,  and  stemming  drug  trafficking.  A 
new  focal  point  will  be  Colombia,  a  troubled 
state  with  powerful  criminal  syndicates  that 
have  a  profound  impact  on  U.S.  interests.  Once 
Castro  departs,  a  new  U.S.  strategy  toward  Cuba 
will  be  needed. 
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Maintaining  U.S.  Defense 
Preparedness 

The  prospect  of  rapidly  changing  and  more 
turbulent  global  security  affairs  underscores  the 
judgment  that  the  United  States  will  need  a  high 
level  of  defense  preparedness.  The  United  States 
will  need  a  defense  strategy  and  force  posture 
that  are  coherent  in  their  own  right  and  inter¬ 
locked  with  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  global  strate¬ 
gic  priorities.  U.S.  forces  capable  of  overseas  en¬ 
gagement  and  power  projection  will  be  needed, 
and  they  must  be  capable  of  performing  new 
and  unexpected  missions.  U.S.  forces  stationed 
overseas  will  need  to  be  capable  of  operating  in  a 
variety  of  new  places  that  are  distant  from  cur¬ 
rent  bases.  CONUS-based  forces  will  need  to  be 
able  to  project  power  to  these  places  as  fast  as,  or 
faster  than  now. 

The  recent  decision  to  increase  defense 
spending  responds  to  these  strategic  changes, 
and  will  better  enable  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  pursue  key  goals  in  the  future.  DOD  may 
need  to  alter  its  current  planning  framework  of 
preparing  for  two  major  theater  wars  (MTWs).  If 
so,  the  purpose  wiU  be  to  acquire  greater  flexibil¬ 
ity  and  adaptability  so  that  future  requirements 
in  all  three  major  theaters  can  be  met.  Kosovo 
suggests  that  a  coming  challenge  will  be  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  medium-sized  but  intense  conflicts,  not 
just  peacekeeping  and  big  regional  wars  in  one 
or  two  places.  One  possible  model  would  be  a 
force  capable  of  fighting  one  larger  MTW  and 
two  medium  conflicts.  Such  a  posture  would  be 
as  large  as,  or  even  larger  than,  today's.  Regard¬ 
less,  joint  forces  and  operations  will  remain  key 
to  carrying  out  U.S  military  doctrine. 

Future  U.S  defense  requirements  will  de¬ 
pend  on  which  of  the  three  previously  discussed 
scenarios  unfolds.  If  the  world  becomes  more 
dangerous  in  major  ways,  U.S.  military  require¬ 
ments  could  increase  significantly.  Even  short  of 
this,  stronger  U.S.  forces  will  be  needed  to  deal 
with  the  new  military  and  strategic  environment. 
The  prospect  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
proliferating  into  the  hands  of  rogues  could  re¬ 
quire  new  strike  forces  and  defense  assets.  Ad¬ 
versary  forces  developing  better  conventional 
forces  will  make  it  harder  for  U.S  forces  to  win  re¬ 
gional  wars  at  low  cost.  Consequently,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  RMA  will  increase,  as  will  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  mobility,  readiness,  sustainment,  and 
modern  weapons.  Strong  U.S.  forces  will  be 


needed  to  carry  out  decisive  operations  against 
well-armed  opponents  conducting  asymmetric 
strategies.  Small-scale  contingencies,  including 
peace  operations  and  sizeable  crisis  interven¬ 
tions,  will  pose  additional  requirements  for  spe¬ 
cial  defense  capabilities.  Homeland  defense,  es¬ 
pecially  against  WMD  threats,  also  will  be  a 
growing  requirement. 

The  1997  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  charted 
a  course  of  maintaining  current  force  structure 
and  high  readiness,  while  modernizing  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  rate  to  achieve  the  RMA  and  Joint  Vision 
2010.  In  2001,  a  similar  review  will  be  conducted. 
However,  with  a  new  era  of  global  affairs  arriv¬ 
ing,  a  different  debate  seems  required.  The  previ¬ 
ous  debate  focused  on  how  to  get  the  most 
mileage  out  of  the  existing  defense  budget.  The 
new  debate  will  address  how  much  to  increase 
the  defense  budget  and  how  to  allocate  the  in¬ 
creases  in  ways  that  acquire  new  technologies 
and  meet  increasing  strategic  requirements.  This 
debate  is  likely  to  identify  dilemmas.  Even  with 
a  larger  budget,  the  United  States  will  face  diffi¬ 
culty  in  meeting  all  its  defense  needs.  The  issue 
of  priorities  will  have  to  be  addressed  again.  Re¬ 
solving  it  will  be  key  to  ensuring  that  the  United 
States  maintains  sufficient  military  preparedness 
in  a  coming  decade  of  change  and,  perhaps, 
greater  trouble.  Equally  important  will  be  gain¬ 
ing  greater  allied  contributions  for  new  missions 
and  combined  operations. 

Organizing  for  National 
Security 

Because  the  international  system  already  is 
changing  rapidly,  the  United  States  may  have  a 
short  window  of  opportunity  to  make  a  critical 
difference.  The  danger  lies  not  only  in  the  ad¬ 
verse  trends  abroad,  but  also  in  the  risk  that  the 
U.S.  Government  may  not  be  able  to  react 
quickly  and  effectively.  The  current  U.S.  intera¬ 
gency  process  was  created  to  handle  the  national 
security  problems  of  the  Cold  War.  New  strategic 
problems  may  mandate  new  organizational  so¬ 
lutions  for  performing  the  central  task  of  weav¬ 
ing  foreign  policy,  international  economic  pol¬ 
icy,  and  defense  strategy  into  a  seamless  web  of 
strong,  mutually  reinforcing  actions. 

The  future  will  require  strategic  vision  and 
sound  assessments,  coupled  with  an  inter¬ 
agency  process  that  can  implement  new  policies. 
Previously  separate  overseas  problems  likely 
will  merge  in  ways  that  prohibit  addressing 
them  individually  on  their  own  merits.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  policies  toward  troubled  states  and 
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transnational  threats  will  have  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  relations  with  allies,  neutrals,  and  rogues. 
This  will  require  a  greater  degree  of  government¬ 
wide  policy  coordination  than  before  and  per¬ 
haps  new  people  with  new'  skills.  Also,  many 
U.S.  policies  will  need  to  be  merged  wdth  those 
of  other  countries  and  international  institutions. 
Prescribing  a  solution  lies  beyond  this  analysis, 
but  recognizing  the  problem  is  the  first  step  to¬ 
ward  solving  it. 

^et  Assessment 

The  United  States  will  need  to  continually 
adapt  its  strategic  priorities  in  order  to  meet  the 
multidimentional  challenges  of  the  21®'  century. 
The  recent  disturbing  global  trends  are  not  yet 


cause  for  alarm,  because  positive  trends  are  also  at 
work.  But  they  are  a  sobering  reminder  that  the 
world  can  become  more  dangerous,  or  at  least 
change  appreciably,  in  the  future.  They  will  need 
to  be  taken  seriously  in  developing  new  U.S.  poli¬ 
cies.  As  the  world's  sole  superpower  and  leader  of 
the  Western  community,  the  United  States  faces 
the  daunting  challenge  of  dealing  with  mounting 
dangers  and  still-growing  opportunities  in  several 
key  theaters.  It  will  need  to  act  strongly  and 
wisely  on  its  own,  but  it  also  will  need  the  help  of 
many  allies  and  partners.  Forging  this  unilateral 
and  multilateral  capability  will  be  key  to  handling 
the  future,  as  it  was  in  the  past.  In  this  sense,  the 
positive  lessons  of  the  Cold  War — strength,  part¬ 
nership,  and  wise  diplomacy — still  endure. 


XX 
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Today's  international  system  is  in  tran¬ 
sition,  a  process  that  began  a  decade 
ago  and  likely  will  take  several  years 
until  a  new  pattern  congeals.  A  sense 
of  perspective  is  needed.  Compared  to  the  Cold 
War  and  earlier  periods  during  this  century,  the 
world  today  is  less  endangered  and  more  peace¬ 
ful.  Democracy  and  capitalism  have  emerged  as 
admired  values  and  serve  as  a  beacon  for  others 
to  follow.  Today,  a  strong  market  economy  is  a 
better  means  of  gaining  national  power  and 
prestige  than  military  power  and  aggression. 
Current  challengers  to  market  democracy  are 
few,  disunited,  and  weak.  Above  all,  no  organ¬ 
ized  global  coalition  challenges  the  security  of 
the  Western  democratic  core  states.  For  the 
United  States  and  its  close  democratic  allies, 
these  are  undeniably  good  times. 

Less  clear  is  whether  this  favorable  strategic 
situation  is  temporary  or  permanent.  The  nega¬ 
tive  events  of  the  past  months  are  worrisome  be¬ 
cause  they  may  foretell  more  dangerous  devel¬ 
opments.  Historically,  periods  of  tranquility  have 
proven  ephemeral.  Much  depends  on  future 
major  power  relations,  regional  developments, 
and  cross-regional  trends  in  such  areas  as  eco¬ 
nomics  and  security  affairs. 


Key  Trends 

An  Amorphous  Political 
System  and  Greater  Uncertainty 

The  current  international  system  remains 
dominated  by  many  nation-states.  They  act  pri¬ 
marily  on  their  own  interests,  albeit  within  mul¬ 
tilateral  institutions  and  transnational  trends. 
These  limit  their  sovereignty  in  important  ways. 
As  countless  scholars  state,  the  nation-state  sys¬ 
tem  has  its  own  disorder.  The  Cold  War  created 
a  sense  of  order.  Much  of  the  world  was  divided 
into  two  competing  blocs — democratic  and  com¬ 
munist.  This  bipolar  order  has  now  disappeared, 
leaving  the  still-united  Western  bloc  peering 
outward  at  several  critical  regions  that  have  no 
apparent  order  of  their  own.  How  these  amor¬ 
phous,  often-troubled  regions  will  evolve  is  the 
looming  issue  of  the  coming  two  decades. 

The  future  is  clouded  in  part  because  the 
global  community  lacks  consensus  regarding  po¬ 
litical  values  and  ideology.  Liberal  democracy 
and  market  capitalism  remain  the  West's  domi¬ 
nant  values,  and  their  spread  is  the  principal 
hope  for  a  peaceful  21='  century.  Although 
prospects  are  good  in  many  areas,  their  adoption 
everywhere  is  less  certain.  Many  cultures  neither 
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accept  Western  values  nor  benefit  from  fhe  un¬ 
derlying  conditions  that  allow  these  values  to 
develop.  In  many  places,  authoritarianism  per¬ 
sists,  even  though  it  lacks  a  compelling  rationale. 
Some  fear  that  raw-boned  statism,  abusive  na¬ 
tionalism,  corporate  fascism,  and  anti-Western 
cultures  are  gaining  strength.  The  underlying  re¬ 
ality  is  that,  for  many  countries,  pursuit  of  na¬ 
tional  interests  is  the  primary  way  to  define  their 
identities.  Yet,  the  global  community  lacks  an 
identity  of  its  own. 

How  should  national  interests  be  inter¬ 
preted?  Some  observers  judge  that,  in  today's 
world,  economic  agendas  dominate.  They  as¬ 
sume  that  peace  and  cooperation  will  emerge, 
because  prosperity  in  today's  global  economy 
depends  on  countries  seeking  both.  This  is  a  key 
trend,  but  whether  it  is  a  compelling  one  is  an¬ 
other  matter.  History  shows  that  economics  have 
caused  countries  to  wage  war,  not  embrace 
peace.  More  fundamentally,  human  beings  are 
influenced  by  the  full  range  of  emotions  and 
pathologies.  A  vibrant  world  economy  does  not 
resolve  many  countries'  strategic  dilemmas  that 
are  the  result  of  their  geography  and  neighbors. 
Indeed,  economic  progress  can  exacerbate  prob¬ 
lems  if  it  enables  rogues  and  troublemakers  to 
gain  power.  As  a  result,  traditional  security  inter¬ 
ests  remain  valid. 

For  many  countries,  the  pursuit  of  tradi¬ 
tional  security  interests  is  not  inimical  to  peace. 

The  Western  community 
discovered  that  coopera¬ 
tion  is  the  best  way  to  en¬ 
hance  individual  as  well 
as  collective  interests.  In 
the  future,  other  countries 
in  amorphous  regions 
may  discover  the  same. 
Yet,  cooperation  and  inte¬ 
gration  are  achievable 
only  when  countries  over¬ 
come  age-old  disputes. 

In  many  of  today's 
amorphous  regions,  such 
favorable  conditions  do 
not  exist.  Historical  dis¬ 
putes  linger  and  some- 

EVIarines  enroute  to  Puerto  Aa’'®.  In  some  places, 

Rico  to  provide  humanitar-  genuine  rogues  exist,  and  their  conduct  fosters 

ian  relief  in  the  wake  of  .war  rather  than  peace.  In  other  places,  suspicion 

Hurricane  Georges  prevails  rather  than  trust.  Many  countries  fear 

that  multilateral  cooperation  means  that  rival 
neighbors  will  gain  advantage. 

Many  countries  reside  in  fast-changing  re¬ 
gions.  They  are  hard  pressed  to  handle  domestic 


agendas,  much  less  the  turbulent  regional  envi¬ 
ronment  around  them.  For  some,  change  prom¬ 
ises  progress.  But  for  others  it  brings  uncomfort¬ 
able  uncertainties  and  new  dangers. 

Regardless  of  change  or  continuity,  instabil¬ 
ity  has  a  variety  of  origins.  Failing  states  can 
collapse  into  ethnic  warfare  that  spreads  to 
neighboring  countries,  as  occurred  in  the 
Balkans.  Ambitious  rogues  can  aggressively 
attack  neighbors,  such  as  Iraq's  invasion  of 
Kuwait  in  1990.  Geopolitical  competition  unin¬ 
tentionally  triggered  World  War  I.  No  major 
country  wanted  war,  but  short-sighted  policies 
led  to  it. 

Today's  world  has  seen  the  first  two  kinds 
of  instability,  but  not  the  third.  Some  claim  that 
major  geopolitical  rivalry  will  never  occur  in  an 
information-age  world  economy,  where  military 
power  and  diplomatic  maneuvering  are  obsolete. 
The  validity  of  this  judgment  has  yet  to  be 
demonstrated.  Geopolitical  competition  tends  to 
unfold  slowly  over  decades.  Although  times 
have  changed,  the  major  powers  still  occupy  the 
same  geostrategic  positions  that  produced  past 
rivalries. 

The  consequence  is  a  mixed  setting.  The  po¬ 
tential  for  cooperation  exists  in  some  places  but 
is  lacking  in  others.  Areas  are  still  experiencing 
ongoing  deep-seated  conflicts  or  have  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  new  ones.  This  checkered  pattern,  in  a 
fast-changing  world  that  lacks  sound  security  re¬ 
lationships,  contributes  to  a  murky  international 
system  and  uncertain  future. 

Clearer  Strategic  Identities 
Complicating  World  Affairs 

Principal  countries  are  acquiring  clearer 
strategic  identities  that  will  complicate  interna¬ 
tional  affairs.  Four  years  ago.  Strategic  Assess¬ 
ment  1995  portrayed  the  global  system  as  di¬ 
vided  into  four  groups  of  countries:  the  Western 
democratic  core,  transition  states,  rogue  states, 
and  failing  states.  Although  this  concept  re¬ 
mains  valid,  its  simplicity  is  being  challenged. 
Several  countries  are  defining  their  identities  in 
ways  that  defy  categorization.  This  can  been 
seen  within  the  Western  democratic  community. 
By  one  count,  118  countries  have  democratic 
governments.  Democracy's  rapid  expansion  in 
recent  years  has  resulted  in  a  highly  differenti¬ 
ated  community.  The  Western  industrial  coun¬ 
tries — roughly  twenty  in  North  America,  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  Asia — are  the  "core."  As  a  result  of 
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close  security  and  economic  ties  during  the  Cold 
War,  these  countries  are  bonded  in  cooperative 
relations  today,  even  though  they  do  not  always 
agree  on  new-era  security  issues. 

By  contrast,  the  "outer  core"  is  composed  of 
the  remaining  democracies.  They  have  varying 
degrees  of  closeness  with  the  core  states  and 
show  varying  degrees  of  constitutional  practice. 
Some  countries  may  join  the  democratic  core  in 
the  near  to  long  term.  Others  may  not  join  at  all, 
cooperating  with  the  democratic  core  only  in 
limited  circumstances.  Still  others  distrust  the 
democratic  core  and  may  oppose  it.  This  does 
not  reduce  the  importance  of  democracy's  en¬ 
largement,  but  it  does  mean  that  some  states  will 
not  easily  support  cooperative  efforts  regarding 
global  security  and  economic  issues. 

A  similar  trend  is  occurring  in  the  "transition 
states" — Russia,  China,  and  India.  A  few  years 
ago,  these  were  seen  as  moving  toward  market 
democracies  and  participating  in  the  Western 
community.  This  category  also  included  a  number 
of  other  countries.  They  were  not  democracies, 
but  they  were  not  rogues  or  failing  states,  either. 

Today,  the  strategic  identities  of  the  three 
key  transition  countries  have  become  clearer 
than  before.  Russia  is  a  struggling  democracy. 
India  is  a  full  democracy.  China  still  has  an  au¬ 
thoritarian  regime.  However,  each  pursues  for¬ 
eign  policies  anchored  in  national  interests.  None 
is  a  rogue,  but  none  seems  likely  to  join  the  West¬ 
ern  democratic  core  anytime  soon.  All  three  seem 
willing  to  oppose  some  U.S.  policies  occasionally. 


while  cooperating  on  others.  The  same  applies  to 
many  other  countries  undergoing  transition.  The 
rise  of  genuinely  neutral  but  internationally  ac¬ 
tive  states,  capable  of  moving  in  one  direction  or 
the  other,  may  become  a  feature  on  the  interna¬ 
tional  terrain. 

The  category  of  "rogues"  seems  clear  and 
enduring.  While  the  definition  of  a  rogue  state  is 
difficult  to  pin  down,  it  correlates  closely  to 
those  states  that  support  aggression  and  terror¬ 
ism.  A  rogue  state  is  an  outlaw  country  capable 
of  instigating  conflict  with  the  United  States  and 
its  allies.  Iraq  and  North  Korea  are  examples. 
Just  as  common  criminals  vary  in  degree  of  un¬ 
lawful  conduct,  rogues  do  also.  Serbia  seems  to 
be  a  part-time  rogue,  and  Iran  may  be  moving 
from  full-time  to  part-time  rogue.  The  future 
may  witness  more  gray-area  rogues,  making 
them  harder  to  deal  with. 

A  similar  conclusion  applies  to  "failing 
states."  A  few  years  ago,  many  worried  that 
other  countries  might  go  the  way  of  Bosnia  and 
Rwanda,  consumed  by  ethnic  violence  that  weak 
governments  cannot  control.  This  fear  has  not 
been  fully  realized,  although  many  candidates 
exist.  Yet,  many  countries  clearly  fall  into  a  new 
category  of  "troubled  and  not  succeeding."  They 
have  weak  governments  and  societies  and  can¬ 
not  compete  in  the  global  economy.  They  are  vul¬ 
nerable  to  the  kind  of  internal  disorders  that 
could  have  a  destabilizing  impact  on  regional  se¬ 
curity  affairs. 
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These  clearer  but  more  diverse  strategic 
identities  are  contributing  to  a  more  complicated 
world.  This  prospect  could  mean  an  interna¬ 
tional  security  environment  that  is  less  reassur¬ 
ing  than  today  and  harder  to  manage. 

Key  functional  trends  are  both  integrative 
and  disintegrative,  and,  while  international  insti¬ 
tutions  can  moderate  global  political  strife,  they 
cannot  eliminate  it. 

A  "functional  trend"  cuts  across  several  re¬ 
gions,  affecting  all  of  them.  Two  such  trends  are 
the  spread  of  information  technology  and  the 
growth  of  the  world  economy.  They  reflect  grow¬ 
ing  globalization,  whereby  all  regions  and  coun¬ 
tries  are  being  drawn  into  closer  relations  and  in¬ 
terdependency.  Previously,  the  principal  hope 
was  that  these  functional  trends  would  lead  to 
closer  cooperation  among  countries.  Recent  ex¬ 
perience  suggests  a  more  guarded  appraisal.  In 
some  ways,  these  trends  are  having  an  integra¬ 
tive  effect.  But  many  of  the  same  trends  are  also 
having  disintegrative  effects. 

The  countervailing  effects  of  functional 
trends  are  already  evident.  The  information  era 
makes  communications  global  and  nearly  instan¬ 
taneous.  Consequently,  cultures  and  regions  are 
more  aware  of  each  other,  but  local  crises  can 
quickly  become  global  in  this  environment. 
Modern  communications  speed  global  finances, 
but  they  can  quickly  exacerbate  the  impact  of 
local  bank  failures  and  loan  defaults.  Economic 
globalization  can  increase  trade  and  produce 
greater  prosperity  for  countries,  but  as  the  Asian 
economic  crisis  shows,  globalization  can  quickly 
transmit  economic  troubles  from  a  few  countries 
to  many.  The  dynamic  world  economy  creates 
losers  as  well  as  winners  in  ways  that  can  moti¬ 
vate  the  losers  to  act  disruptively  in  security  af¬ 
fairs.  Likewise,  the  need  for  access  to  oil,  gas, 
and  other  resources  creates  reasons  for  countries 
to  cooperate  in  order  to  gain  adequate  supplies 
for  all.  But  it  can  also  give  rise  to  serious  conflicts 
when  resources  are  scarce,  or  when  a  few  coun¬ 
tries  control  supplies  and  are  unwilling  to  share 
them  fairly  with  other  users. 

Global  military  trends  are  similarly  compli¬ 
cated.  Widespread  military  downsizing  is  en¬ 
hancing  stability.  So  are  existing  multilateral 
arms  control  agreements.  Yet,  the  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD)  is  having 
the  opposite  effect.  Conventional  force  modern¬ 
ization  may  give  rogues  broader  latitude  for  ag¬ 
gression.  Transnational  trends  have  the  same 
dual  effect.  The  need  to  control  global  warming 


and  environmental  erosion  gives  many  countries 
a  reason  to  work  together.  But  the  growing  men¬ 
ace  posed  by  transnational  terrorism,  drugs,  and 
organized  crime  enhances  the  dangers  and  tur¬ 
bulence  of  the  modern  era. 

Today's  multilateral  institutions  produce 
stabilizing  and  integrative  effects,  but  they  do 
not  fully  eliminate  the  anarchy  of  the  nation¬ 
state  system.  Multilateral  institutions,  such  as  the 
European  Union,  the  North  Atlantic  Free  Trade 
Agreement,  the  Asia-Pacific  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  organization,  and  the  ASEAN  Regional 
Forum,  help  countries  coordinate  their  economic 
policies,  but  do  not  forestall  conflicts  when  reces¬ 
sions  occur  or  trade  barriers  cannot  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  Today's  arms  control  accords,  like  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  the  Missile  Technology 
Control  Regime,  and  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduc¬ 
tion  Treaty,  have  a  moderating  effect  but  are  not 
producing  global  disarmament  or  denying 
rogues  the  weapons  they  seek. 

Accelerating  WMD  Proliferation 

The  proliferation  of  WMD  has  always  been 
a  threat,  but  for  a  long  time  it  occurred  more 
slowly  than  many  expected.  Now  it  is  accelerat¬ 
ing.  India  and  Pakistan's  nuclear  detonations 
were  the  most  dramatic  events.  North  Korea  has 
launched  extended-range  missiles.  Iraq  may  be 
hiding  WMD  systems,  and  Iran  is  assembling 
weapons  and  delivery  vehicles.  Previously,  many 
believed  that  rogues  would  acquire  WMD  sys¬ 
tems  and  delivery  vehicles  after  2010.  Now  this 
seems  likely  within  the  coming  decade. 

The  Western  community  is  attempting  to 
stem  the  tide  and  may  succeed.  But  if  it  fails,  the 
consequences  could  be  incalculable.  Rogues  with 
WMD  systems  will  be  emboldened,  perhaps 
committing  aggression  under  the  guise  of  deter¬ 
ring  a  Western  response.  Endangered  countries 
may  seek  their  own  WMD  systems.  The  United 
States  and  its  key  allies  will  face  pressures  to 
protect  themselves,  along  with  other  countries 
and  regions.  Regional  affairs  will  become  less 
stable,  and  a  climate  of  fear  and  uncertainty  will 
emerge.  South  Asia  is  one  obvious  example,  but 
other  regions  may  be  affected  as  well. 

Evolving  Key  Regions 

The  key  regions  are  evolving  in  different 
ways,  and  the  interrelations  between  them  are  be¬ 
coming  more  pronounced.  Europe  is  headed  to¬ 
ward  stability  and  unity.  NATO  and  the  EU  are 
enlarging  eastward,  while  Russia  struggles  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  process  in  ways  reflecting  its  interests. 
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The  greatest  dangers  to  Europe  likely  will  come 
from  the  south,  in  the  Balkans  and  the  geostrate¬ 
gic  arc  stretching  from  North  Africa,  through 
Turkey,  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  central  question 
facing  Europe  is  whether  it  will  focus  only  on  its 
consolidation,  or  look  outward  to  regions  where 
common  Western  interests  are  endangered. 

In  Eurasia,  the  struggle  to  build  democracy 
and  market  economies  continues  toward  an  un¬ 
clear  destination.  Despite  the  gains  since  1992, 
progress  has  slowed  and  Russia  seems  to  be  los¬ 
ing  its  grip  on  its  own  evolution.  Whether  Russia 
is  finished  as  a  great  power  is  yet  to  be  seen,  but 
it  is  unlikely  to  regain  its  major  power  status  in 
the  coming  years.  A  weak  Russia  poses  no  major 
conventional  military  threat  to  Europe.  However, 
Russian  power  has  always  held  much  of  Eurasia 
together,  Russia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  States  could  become  a  geopolitical 
ghetto  marked  by  economic  turmoil,  weak  gov¬ 
ernments,  organized  crime,  social  instability,  and 
residual  military  power.  Such  regional  chaos 
may  be  a  new  menace  to  Europe,  as  it  would  be  a 
natural  breeding  ground  for  authoritarianism, 
even  fascism. 

In  Asia,  the  only  near-term  threat  of  war  is 
on  the  Korean  peninsula.  Elsewhere,  Asia's 
strength  is  growing,  even  though  its  economic 
prospects  are  cloudy.  Democracy  has  a  firmer 
foothold  in  Asia  owing  to  changes  in  such  key 
countries  as  South  Korea  and  Taiwan.  The  cur¬ 
rent  economic  crisis  could  mean  more  democracy 
and  market  economies  in  Southeast  Asia.  What 
Asia  lacks  is  collective  security  mechanisms. 
Today,  security  is  achieved  through  a  network  of 
bilateral  ties  between  Asian  countries  and  the 
United  States.  The  Asian  countries  themselves  are 
cooperating  in  economic  but  not  security  affairs. 

Asia  is  a  classic  multipolar  system,  but  does 
not  appear  to  mirror  the  traditionally  troubled 
history  of  such  systems.  The  Korean  peninsula 
aside,  Asia  lacks  the  inflamed  animosities  and 
widespread  rivalries  that  create  imminent  explo¬ 
siveness.  Although  many  countries  distrust  each 
other,  they  are  not  preparing  for  war,  and  their 
information-age  economies  are  slowly  drawing 
them  together.  In  the  future,  China's  evolution 
will  be  key.  Its  power  grows  even  as  it  clings  to 
authoritarian  rule.  If  China  becomes  a  coopera¬ 
tive  partner  of  the  West,  Asia's  future  will  likely 
be  stable.  If  it  emerges  as  an  intimidating  country 
with  assertive  geopolitical  aims,  growing  instabil¬ 
ity  could  be  the  result.  China  and  Japan  could  be¬ 
come  rivals,  making  Northeast  Asia  more  tense. 
A  struggle  could  ensue  over  control  of  critical  sea 
lines  of  communication  along  the  Asian  crescent 


from  Southeast  Asia  to  Japan.  This  negative  de¬ 
velopment  may  not  be  likely,  but  it  is  possible,  if 
security  affairs  are  mishandled.  Today,  Asia  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  moving  in  several  directions. 

The  most  explosive  region  is  the  vast  zone 
encompassing  the  Middle  East,  Persian  Gulf,  and 
South  Asia.  The  principal  democracies  are  Israel 
and  Turkey  in  the  Middle  East,  and  India  and 
Pakistan  in  South  Asia.  Elsewhere,  democracy  is 
not  developing,  nor  are  market  economies  taking 
hold.  Danger  lies  in  polarized  politics,  rampant 
poverty,  fundamentalism,  terrorism,  WMD  pro¬ 
liferation,  and  the  potential  vulnerability  of  pro- 
Western  governments,  like  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Egypt.  The  region  contains  three  dangerous 
rogue  states;  Iraq,  Iran,  and  Syria.  Iran  shows 
signs  of  diplomatic  moderation.  Iraq  remains  de¬ 
fiant  to  the  West,  which  continues  to  have  vital 
interests  at  stake  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  including 
access  to  40  percent  of  the  world's  oil  supplies. 

If  WMD  proliferation  accelerates,  Iraq  and 
Iran  could  be  more  troublesome.  Israel  and  other 
pro-Western  countries  would  be  less  secure  than 
now.  India  and  Pakistan  could  move  closer  to 
nuclear  confrontation.  What  occurs  in  this  region 
will  depend  heavily  on  three  issues:  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli  peace  process.  Gulf  security  affairs,  and  the 
India-Pakistan  standoff.  Most  seasoned  ob¬ 
servers  are  more  pessimistic  than  hopeful. 

Sub-Saharan  Africa  and  Latin  America  have 
been  regarded  as  the  backwaters  of  global  secu¬ 
rity  affairs,  yet  both  are  large  and  important  re¬ 
gions,  and  Western  interests  are  at  stake  in  both 
regions.  Sub-Saharan  Africa  is  progressing  to¬ 
ward  democracy  and  economic  improvement. 
Yet,  some  governments  behave  as  rogues, 
poverty  dominates,  and  the  potential  for  savage 
ethnic  violence  exists.  Africa  will  make  slow 
progress,  but  with  numerous  setbacks.  Central 
and  South  America  are  advancing  toward 
democracy  and  multinational  cooperation.  But, 
some  countries  are  vulnerable  to  political  insta¬ 
bility  and  social  strife.  Mexico  and  Cuba  are  es¬ 
pecially  important  to  U.S.  interests. 

Recent  experience  suggests  that  these  key 
regions  are  affecting  each  other.  For  example, 
Europe's  enlargement  closer  to  Russia  and  Eura¬ 
sia  will  eliminate  the  "neutral"  zone  between 
them.  Europe  and  the  Greater  Middle  East  are 
interacting  in  ways  suggesting  that  that  they  are 
becoming  closely  connected.  Russia  and  China 
are  pursuing  cooperation.  Both  are  asserting 
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President  Clinton  issuing 
a  warning  to  Saddam 
Hussein,  flanked  by  Vice 
President  Al  Gore,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  William 
Cohen,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
General  Henry  Shelton 


themselves  in  Middle  Eastern  and  Persian  Gulf 
affairs  to  counter  U.S.  policies.  Oil  and  gas  in  the 
Caspian  basin  are  entangling  the  interests  of 
many  powerful  actors — Russia,  China,  Turkey, 
Iran,  India,  Europe,  and  the  United  States.  Big 
power  relations  in  Asia  are  being  influenced  by 
the  political  climate  in  other  regions,  including 
the  Greater  Middle  East.  Asia  will  influence  the 
political  climate  in  Europe,  Eurasia,  and  the 
Middle  East. 

A  new  global  geostrategic  dynamic  is 
emerging.  It  suggests  the  need  for  a  global  focus 
in  U.S  strategy,  rather  than  maintaining  a  re¬ 
gional  focus.  After  all,  globalization  is  making 
the  world  a  single  entity. 

The  world  could  become  more  stable  and 
peaceful,  if  today's  integrative  trends  succeed. 
This  does  not  mean  that  conflict  and  strife  will 
disappear  everywhere.  It  does  mean  that  the 
level  of  danger  will  decline  appreciably.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Europe  may  unify,  Eurasia  may  become 
fully  democratic,  and  Asia  may  become  stable. 
The  West's  strategic  dilemmas  would  be  eased, 
allowing  it  to  focus  on  a  stiU-troubled  Greater 


Middle  East.  Such  an  outcome  is  not  foreor¬ 
dained,  and  it  may  no  longer  be  probable.  The 
central  challenge  lies  in  getting  it  to  take  hold 
and  grow  in  a  troubled  setting. 

Unfavorable  scenarios  should  also  be  con¬ 
sidered.  A  highly  unlikely  one  is  a  new  super¬ 
power  challenging  a  unified  military  alliance  in 
the  West.  The  second  possible  scenario  might  be 
more  failed  states,  local  violence,  and  organized 
crime.  It  could  also  include  the  emergence  of 
more  regional  rogue  states  armed  with  WMD.  A 
third  possible  scenario  would  be  geopolitical 
conflict  with  Russia  and/or  China.  These  scenar¬ 
ios  are  not  mutually  exclusive  and  could  alter¬ 
nate  over  time. 

A  major  concern  would  be  coalitions  com¬ 
posed  of  disaffected  groups,  regional  rogues,  and 
major  power  rivals  united  by  common  interests 
rather  than  ideology  Previously,  such  a  coalition 
seemed  improbable.  Signs  indicate  it  may  be 
emerging.  Some  big  powers  have  already  sup¬ 
ported  regional  rogues.  This  trend  could  gain 
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momentum,  as  recalcitrant  groups  and  states  re¬ 
alize  that  they  can  better  advance  common  inter¬ 
ests  through  a  cooperative  effort,  rather  than 
separately.  This  also  may  be  a  natural  geostrate¬ 
gic  dynamic.  Historically,  international  security 
systems  typically  began  as  loose,  amorphous, 
and  multipolar.  But  they  often  have  coalesced 
into  two  opposing  camps  that  become  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  war  and  other  political  conflicts. 

Today's  global  security  structure  could  fol¬ 
low  this  trend.  It  is  characterized  by  a  large  U.S- 
led  Western  community  facing  nuanerous  regions 
lacking  order  and  structure.  It  may  enlarge,  incor¬ 
porating  more  countries  and  isolating  others. 
Those  countries  that  do  not  join  the  Western  com¬ 
munity  could  form  an  opposing  order.  This  devel¬ 
opment  is  far  from  inevitable,  but  its  occurrence 
would  not  defy  history  or  logic. 

Probabilities  cannot  be  assigned  to  these  fu¬ 
tures.  They  will  be  the  result  of  multiple,  inter¬ 
acting  events  that  include  the  choices  of  key 
countries  and  how  they  decide  to  interact  with 
each  other.  The  question  is,  how  will  these 
countries  decide  to  act? 

Potential  Dangers  and  Threats 

Previously,  popular  opinion  held  that  the 
leading  democracies  control  the  future  shape  of 
the  international  system.  However,  the  world  is 
stubbornly  resistant  to  any  overall  design.  Yet 
the  opposite  conclusion — of  Western  impotency 
and  irrelevancy — is  equally  wrong.  The  United 
States  and  its  allies  are  not  canoeists  caught  in  a 
raging  global  torrent,  with  only  tiny  paddles  to 
keep  them  from  capsizing  and  drowning.  Their 
democratic  values  and  strategic  assets  can  sub¬ 
stantially  influence  economic  and  security 
trends.  They  cannot  dictate  how  the  world 
evolves,  but  they  can  steer  themselves  in  the 
right  directions,  in  ways  that  support  their  eco¬ 
nomic  and  security  interests. 

Influencing  the  future  requires  sustained 
allied  and  U.S.  engagement.  Although  the 
United  States  is  a  superpower,  it  is  not  capable 
of  managing  all  the  security  requirements  for 
the  major  regions.  However,  the  task  becomes 
more  manageable  with  allied  participation.  The 
likely  consequences  of  U.S.  and  allied  isolation¬ 
ism  illustrate  the  importance  of  engagement. 
Rogues  would  have  greater  latitude  to  commit 
aggression.  Threatened  countries  would  feel 
compelled  to  build  military  forces  and  be  more 
assertive  of  their  interests.  The  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  that  is  prevalent  among  many  nations 
today  would  diminish.  Global  tensions  would 


increase.  The  world  economy  would  become 
less  prosperous.  Democracy  would  become  en¬ 
dangered  in  many  places. 

Effective  engagement  requires  policies 
aimed  at  promoting  integration  and  peaceful  co¬ 
operation.  It  also  requires  policies  aimed  at  pre¬ 
venting  disintegration,  conflict,  and  other  nega¬ 
tive  trends.  Both  are  equally  important.  Negative 
events  over  the  past  few  months  underscore  the 
importance  of  preventive  measures.  If  this  trend 
continues,  the  United  States  and  its  allies  will 
have  compelling  reasons  to  forge  integrated 
strategies  to  prevent  them.  In  fact,  preventing 
negative  trends  may  be  a  prerequisite  for  pro¬ 
moting  integration  and  cooperation.  More  specif¬ 
ically,  maintaining  a  climate  of  stability  and  secu¬ 
rity  will  be  needed,  if  the  Western  allies  are  to 
continue  spreading  democracy,  building  a  pros¬ 
perous  world  economy  and  encouraging  peace¬ 
ful  multilateralism.  As  a  result,  emerging  condi¬ 
tions  support  the  judgment  that  realism  and 
idealism  are  becoming  two  sides  of  the  same 
coin,  rather  than  opposing  approaches  for  mak¬ 
ing  policies. 

Preventive  measures  must  consider  those 
developments  that  could  have  destabilizing  ef¬ 
fects.  The  following  is  a  list  of  potential  threats 
and  dangers: 

■  Aggression  by  current  rogues,  and  emergence 
of  new  rogues 

a  Increasing  ethnic  warfare  and  violence  from 
failed  states 

■  Accelerating  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  missiles 

■  Spreading  terrorism,  organized  crime,  and  drug 
trafficking 

■  Military  developments  that  erode  U.S.  superior¬ 
ity  and  encourage  regional  aggression 

B  Authoritarian  rule  in  Russia  or  other  major 
countries,  coupled  with  militarism  and  imperialism 

B  An  anti-Western  global  coalition  of  rogues  and 
malcontents 

a  Clashes  over  resources,  or  a  global  economic 
collapse  that  produces  widespread  frustration  and  less 
political  cooperation 

B  Geopolitical  rivalry  with  Russia  and/or  China 

a  Emergence  of  a  strong  Islamic  alliance  in  the 
Greater  Middle  East  that  seriously  challenges  Western 
interests 

B  Disintegration  of  the  Western  Alliance  system 
and  renewed  nationalism. 

How  serious  are  these  dangers  and  threats? 
The  first  five  already  exist  and  may  be  intensify¬ 
ing.  The  remainder  are  not  imminent,  but  they 
would  be  likely  if  global  events  take  a  downturn. 
The  past  century  has  demonstrated  that  the 
United  States  has  interests  that  demand  sus¬ 
tained  peacetime  engagement.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  century,  the  United  States  remained  aloof 
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The  World  Order 

M  decade  after  the  Berlin  Wall  was  torn  down  and  a  new  internationaf 
system  was  hoin  the  nature  of  that  new  system  is  not  vet  clear  It 

i . 1  IS  a  fluid  and  c  omplex  system  in  evolution  But  evolution  towa'a 

what’  History  shows  that  the  fluidity  in  today's  world  has  prececents  m 
the  early  stages  of  each  of  the  past  five  international  systems.  Each  of ' 
those  previous  systems  had  a  life  cycle:  there  was  a  tendency  for  fluidity  ■ 
and  multipolarity  to  turn  into  rigidity  and  bipolarity,  with  that  bipoladty  in 
turn  resulting  in  large-scale  conflict  (or  a  Cold  War)  and  the  demise  of  the 
existing  international  system.  There  are  signs  that  history  may  repeat  itself 
and  that  our  current  international  system  may  be  moving  into  a  more  bipo¬ 
lar  and  more  dangerous  stage.  It  is  the  role  of  the  statesmarr  la  recognize 
this  potential  danger  and  deal  with  it  in  a  timely  fashion. 

Five  Previous  international  Systems 

®  The  international  system  of  1776  had  been  multipolar  for  decades  • 
but  the  American  Revolution  was  part  of  a  broader  process  that  eventual^ ' 
formed  loose  bipolar  arrangements  focused  on  Great  Britain  and  France. 

As  Napoleon’s  power  grew  at  the  turn  of  the  Century,  be  was  stili 
able  to  form  fluid  alliances  on  the  Continent  to  isofafe  and  defeat  his  , 
enemies.  The  system  became  tightly  bipoiar  when  Britain,  Russia,  and  „ 
Ibeir  allies  united  against  an  aggressive  and  republican  France^Tbis  clash 
culminated  in  the  battles  of  Borodino,  Leipzig,  and  Waterloo,  where  the  . 
first  system  ended.  '  ’ 

»  A  new  Concert  of  Europe  was  born  In  Vienna  in  1815  ushering  in 
second  international  system,  which  was  based  upon  a  balance  of  power 
designed  to  prevent  a  hegemon  from  arising  again  on  die  continent.  Great 
'  Britain  acted  independently  as  the  balancer,  contributing  to  the  fluidity  of 
the  system.  The  Concert  system  kept  the  peace  for  much  of  the  first  half  of 
the  century,  with  most  of  toe  conflict  recorded  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  on  the  periphery.  The  Revolutions  of  1848,  however,  began  to  erode 
,  legitimacy  and  toe  antihegemonic  cohesion  that  made  the  system  work. 
Conservative  Russia’s  interference  in  toe  internal  affairs  of  Balkan  states 
,  proved  unacceptable  to  liberal  Britain  and  France.  The  second  system  tous 
ended  with  the  Crimean  War. 

®  The  period  between  the  Crimean  War  and  World  War  1  b^t  illus¬ 
trates  the  turn  toward  bipolarity  in  toe  evofution  of  an  international  system. 
This  third  system  also  began  in  a  multipolar  and  very  fluid  fashion,  Frus- 
sia’s  Otto  von  Bismarck  was  a  master  manipuiator  and  used  the  dlplomatie 
freedom  allowed  by  the  new  system  to  unify  Germany,  in  preparing  for  war 
with  Denmark  over  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  Bismarck  first  secured  toe  sup¬ 
port  of  Austria,  in  preparing  for  war  with  Austria,  he  secured  France’s  neu¬ 
trality.  In  preparing  for  war  with  France,  he  convinced  Russia  to  deploy 
forces  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  Austria's  neutrality,  Bismarck's  successful 
“realpolitik"  continued  until  1890,  when  Kaiser  Wilhetm  If  replaced  him. 
Without  Bismarck,  Germany  was  unable  to  manage  the  informal  and  com¬ 
plex  alliance  system.  The  formation  of  the  Triple  Entente  and  the  Central 
Powers  Alliance  in  the  early  190Ds  created  a  more  rigid  bipolar  system,  in 
which  each  cluster  of  allies  drew  closer  together  for  fear  of  isolation.  Com¬ 
mitments  were  reinforced,  armies  were  strengthened,  war  plans  werd 
made  more  automatic,  and  conflict  became  almost  inevitable.  '  •_ 

®  World  War  1  and  the  collapse  of  monarchies  throughout  much  of 
Europe  fed  the  Allies  to  create  in  1919  a  more  formal,  global  version  of  a  ;; 


basic  coliective  security  structure  that  had  brought  a  degree  of  peace  to 
Europe  in  the  early  19'  century.  Instead  of  an  informal  Concen  system  wito 
■■  a  semi-independent  balancer,  they  created  a  League  of  Nations  under 
which  states  agreed  to  provide  for  collective  security  by  aligning  them¬ 
selves  against  a  potential  aggressor  The  point  is  tiiat  a  fluid  airaiigement 
was  created  which  sought  to  provide  securily  without  rigid  alliances.  The 
League  experiment  willi  collective  security  failed  because  countries  like  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and,  until  1 926,  Germany  were  not  mem¬ 
bers,  and  because  strict  enforcement  measures  proposed  by  the  French 
were  not  adopted.  During  the  1930s,  the  world  polarized  into  two  rigid 
camps  of  Axis  dictatorships  and  Allied  democracies.  Weakness  in  the  Allied 
camp  plus  a  shift  in  toe  bipolar  balance  due  to  the  Nazi-Soviet  Non-Aggres- 
aion  Pact  were  enough  to  convince  Hitler  that  achieving  victory  through  ag¬ 
gression  would  work.  World  War  II  ended  the  fourth  system. 

«  The  postwar  security  system,  formed  in  part  at  toe  Dumbarton 
Oaks  and  San  Francisco  Conferences,  was  toe  creaflon  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  Allies,  who  were  determined  to  use  their  “second  chance”  to  get  it 
fight.  They  created  a  new  global  collective  secunty  system  embodied  in  toe 
United  Nations  that  once  again  relied  for  toe  maintenance  of  security  not  on 
rigid  alliances  but  on  the  fluid  alignment  of  nations  in  toe  Security  Council, 
Its  tailing  was  the  requirement  for  Big  Five  unanimity  for  any  military  action, 
and  its  saving  grace  was  Article  51  of  the  Charter,  which  reinforced  toe 
right  to  individual  and  collective  self-defense.  The  early  multipolarity  of  this 
fifth  system  lasted  only  a  few  years  as  the  United  States  moved  to  counter 
Soviet  aggression.  By  April  1949  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  was  created  consistent  with  Article  51 .  Bipolarity  was  formalized  in 
1955  with  West  Germany’s  incorporation  into  NATO  anti  toe  formation  of 
the  Wai  saw  Pact.  It  lasted  until  1 989 

Lessons  from  this  History 

Some  lessons  fiom  Ihis  history  may  provide  guidance  for  diplomacy 
today,  international  systems  tend  to  last  two  to  three  generations.  They  are 
both  created  and  destroyed  by  large-scale  conflict.  Like  complex  biological 
systems,  international  systems  appear  to  go  through  life  cycles  wito  birth, 
flexibility  in  youth,  more  rigidity  as  the  system  matures,  and  demise.  Each  of 
these  five  systems  was  initially  multipolar  rather  than  bipolar.  MuitipolariJy 
made  them  more  complex;  movement  in  toe  system  was  relatively  fluid,  and 
state  diplomacy  could  be  flexible.  As  each  of  tlie  five  previous  syste'ns  ma¬ 
tured,  a  degree  of  bipolarity  set  in.  This  was  most  prominent  in  the  20“’  cen¬ 
tury,  wito  the  rigid  sets  of  alignments  that  eventualty  resulted  in  World  Wars  i 
£tod  11  aid  wito  the  bipolarity  of  the  Cold  War.  But  a  simitar  phenomenon  oc¬ 
curred  when  major  powers  aligned  against  France  eariy  in  the  1 B*"  century 
and  again  against  Russia  at  midcentury. 

In  at  least  four  of  the  five  systems  bipolarity  had  ideological  underpip- 
nings.  Common  interests  and  common  tears  bound  toe  parties  in  ail  cases. 
The  systems  became  more  rigid  either  as  a  result  of  political  tuimoil  or  be¬ 
cause  of  the  use  of  force  by  either  alliance. 

In  some  cases,  the  rigidly  bipolar  phase  occurred  late  in  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  life  cycle.  That  was  particularly  true  for  the  first  two  historical  sys¬ 
tems.  in  the  case  of  the  Cold  War,  it  occurred  early  and  lasted  for 
decades.  In  every  case  it  led  to  confrontation,  and  in  all  but  the  last  it  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  system-changing  war.  Bipolarity  was  not  the  only  factor  that 
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produced  major  conflict,  but  it  provided  a  structure  for  it  and  appeals  to 
have  made  conflict  more  tikety. 

Back  to  Bipolarity? 

The  first  decade  of  the  sixth  system  repeats  the  early  pattern  In 
which  reiations  among  the  major  actors  are  once  again  more  fluid.  Its 
characteristics  have  been  difficult  to  describe  simply,  and  so  far  it  still 
bears  the  title  “post-Cold  War  era.”  indeed,  it  will  be  difficult  to  give  our 
current  system  a  proper  title  until  the  system  matures  and  its  longer  term 
characteristics  become  evident. 

This  sixflr  system  has  had  five  categories  of  actors  and  at  feast  four 
dominant  trends,  with  each  trend  affecting  these  actors  in  different  ways. 
This  accounts  for  much  of  the  complexity  apparent  in  the  new  system.  The 
most  dominant  actors  are  the  market  democracies.  Their  ideology  has  be¬ 
come  the  global  model,  and  by  the  end  of  the  decade  more  than  half  the 
world’s  nations  are  characterized  as  democracies.  States  in  frans/f/o/?  con¬ 
stitute  a  second  group  that  hopefully  are  moving  toward  market  democra- 
cies.  The  most  important  of  these  transition  states  are  China,  Russia,  and 
India.  Their  ultimate  orientation  may  be  the  most  important  determinant  of 
how  the  more  mature  system  will  took. 

The  third  category  of  states  consists  of  the  so-called  rogues  or  rejec- 
tionist  states:  notably  Iraq,  iran,  North  Korea,  Libya,  the  Sudan,  Cuba,  and 
now  Serbia.  Containing  their  activities  became  the  prime  focus  of  li.S.  de¬ 
fense  policy  for  most  of  the  sixth  system's  first  decade,  and  defeating  two  of 
them  nearly  simultaneously  became  the  sizing  function  for  U.S.  military 
forces.  A  fourth  category  includes  the  failmg  states  Bosnia,  Rwanda,  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Algeria,  Somalia,  and  Haiti,  to  name  just  a  few.  Managing  humanitar¬ 
ian  disasters  inherent  in  their  failure  has  occupied  most  of  America’s  foreign 
policy  attention  during  the  decade.  Finally,  nonstate  actors  have  begun  to  - 
-take  on  many  state  characteristics.  Some  support  the  market  democracies, 
such  as  global  companies;  some  prey  on  them,  liketntemational  crime  syii- 
dicates;  and  some  seek  to  bring  the  market  democracies  down,  for  example 
terrorist  organizations.  The  last  two  might  be  catfed  tratmationat  outlaws. 

Four  worldwide  trends  have  had  both  positive  and  negative  effects  on 
these  five  categories  of  actors.  The  effect  has  been  to  puli  some  together 
and  push  others  apart  The  net  result  has  beerr  increasing  polarization  in 
infematiwial  politics,  which  is  leading  to  a  degree  of  systemic  t«po)arify. 

Rapid  globalisation,  the  first  of  these  worldwide  trends,  is  based  on 
new  information  technology  and  has  increased  the  pace  of  events  in  eco-  ' 
nomics,  politics,  military  affairs,  and  communications.  Economic  globaliza¬ 
tion  has  brought  unprecedented  wealth  to  most  market  democracies  (the 
Asian  downturn  notwithstanding).  It  attracts  the  transition  states  and  can 
empower  transnational  outlaws.  Rogue  states  tend  to  reject  the  political, 
cultural,  and  some  economic  aspects  of  globalization,  while  the  failing 
states  are  not  reaping  its  benefits  at  all  and  are  falling  further  behind. 

Democratization,  the  second  frend,  has  had  a  similar  effect  It  can  pro¬ 
vide  for  peaceful  transfers  of  power  and  attracts  transition  states,  such  as 
India  Russia,  and  South  Africa  But  it  has  deepened  fissures  within  many  fail¬ 
ing  states  as  ethnic,  tribal,  or  religious  groups  simply  vote  with  their  group. 

The  third  trend,  fragmentation,  ironically  has  been  stimulated  by 
globalization  as  groups  seek  to  differemiale  themselves  in  a  globalized 
world  and  to  maximize  power  at  the  local  level  Tins  devolution  of  power  is 


a  phenomenon  found  nearly  everywhere  in  the  world  today,  but  it  lias  a 
very  d'fferent  impact  on  different  actors.  In  market  democracies  rt  lias  led 
;o  generally  positive  outcomes,  such  as  greater  power  shaiing  with  state 
governments  in  the  United  States  and  the  concept  of  subsidiarity'  (deci- 
sioi’s  maae  at  the  lowest  possible  leveli  in  the  European  Union.  In  some 
market  democracies  with  particuiarly  difficult  ethnic  balances— Canada, 
Belgium,  and  Spain — ^the  democratic  process  has  provided  safeguards  for 
minorities  and  the  means  to  resolve  disputes.  However,  in  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  transition  states— Russia.  China,  and  India— fragmentation  has  led  to 
armed  confifet,  as  in  Chechnya,  Xinj'iang,  and  Kashmir.  These  conflicts 
have  In  turn  ied  to  additional  political  problems  between  these  transition 
states  and  the  market  democracies.  Fragmentation  along  ethnic  lines  is 
row  tne  leading  cause  of  state  failure.  It  provides  new  opporttinilies  for 
transnational  criminal  and  terrorist  organizations. 

Preventing  and  countering  the  fourth  trend,  proliferation  of  weapons 
,  of  rrass  destruction,  has  been  a  natfenat  priority  for  toe  United  States 
toroughouttoe  early  years  of  this  sixth  international  system.  Many  of  the 
other  market  democracies  are  only  now  awakening  to  its  serious  dangers. 
Proliferation  gives  rogue  states  and  even  some  non-governmental  groups 
toe  potential  fothreaten  and  undemirneU.S.  policies.  It  is  no  surprise  that 
toe  issue  has  dominated  U.S.  relations  vvito  North  Korea  and  Iraq,  The  im¬ 
pact  of  proliferation  on  tiie  large  transition  states  has  been  mixed,  because' 
China  and  Russia  both  supply  technology  and  are  also  threatened  by  it. 

A  took  at  recent  reiations  among  toe  major  powers  tends  to  confirm  a 
trend  toward  bipolarity. 

The  United  States  is  successfully  adapting  and  reinforcing  its  security 
alliances  with  Europe  and  Japan.  At  toe  same  time,  U.S.  security  relations 
with  both  Russia  and  China  have  been  badly  frayed  during  toe  past  year. 
There  are  major  differences  with  Russia  over  NATO  enlargement,  missile 
defense,  WMD  proliferation,  and  Caspian  Sea  oil.  There  are  also  major  dif¬ 
ferences  with  China  over  Taiwan,  Tibet,  human  rights,  theater  missile  de¬ 
fense,  espionage,  and  economic  policy.  The  war  between  NATO  and  Serbia, 
toe  accidental  borabingof  the  Chinese  embassy  in  Belgrade,  and  the  con¬ 
cept  of  "humanitarian  intervention”  significantly  increased  these  tensions 
earlier  this  year. 

As  a  result,  China  and  Russia  are  strengthening  their  security  relation¬ 
ship  wito  each  other  in  spite  of  strong  countervailing  factors  which  might 
othawise  prevent  a  closer  collaboration.  The  attraction  of  globalization  that 
draw's  fcotp  states  to  toe  West  risks  being  overwhelmed  by  policy  differences 
with  toe  West.  Strengthened  Sino-Russian  ties  are  based  on  growing  suspi¬ 
cions  of  the  West,  increasingly  common  interests,  a  natural  arms  sales  rela- 
tionsJiip,  and  resolution  of  most  of  their  Cold  War  ideological  and  border  dif¬ 
ferences,  Former  Rusaan  FTime  Minister  Primakov  even  conceived  of  a 
semewnat  farciful  Russian-Chinese-indian  alliance  directed  agaiiisl  Weslerii 
dominaice.  At  the  same  tune,  rogue  states  iike  Iraq,  Serbia,  Iran,  and  Norto 
Korea  are  cooperating  with  each  other  through  technology  transfers  and  tac- 
tics  that  try  to  towart  toe  market  democracies.  There  are  also  indications  of 
increased  Russian  and  Chinese  cooperation  with  the  rogue  states. 

The  concern  is  toat  nations  that  have  strong  policy  differences  wito 
.  the  West  will  form  mformai  cooperative  relationships  toat  eventually  will 
'  lead  to  a  new  and  dangerous  bipolarity. 

- "  -  S$B  also  Hana  SifinendijKi  ter  Blpoferfty’^  Vl^fifngton  Qyaiieriy;  22>  no  4 
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from  international  affairs.  In  its  absence,  the 
world  degenerated  into  global  conflicts  that 
eventually  involved  the  United  States.  During 
the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  became  engaged 
on  the  world  scene.  As  a  result.  Western  interests 
were  protected,  global  war  was  avoided,  and 
democracy  emerged  triumphant.  Since  then,  the 
United  States  has  remained  engaged,  containing 
new  dangers  while  promoting  peace,  prosperity, 
and  democracy. 

Continued  engagement  is  imperative  in  the 
future.  U.S.  interests  are  being  affected  by  the  in¬ 
tegrative  and  disintegrative  trends  abroad.  En¬ 
gagement  is  especially  needed  to  keep  emerging 
threats  and  dangers  under  control. 

Globalization — Enlarging 
U.S.  Interests  and 
Complicating  U.S.  Policies 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  had 
interests  in  the  defense  of  Western  Europe,  North¬ 
east  Asia,  and  the  Greater  Middle  East.  The  rest  of 
the  Eurasian  landmass  lay  beyond  Western  influ¬ 
ence.  Globalization  is  changing  that.  It  is  com¬ 
pelling  the  United  States  and  its  allies  to  look  be¬ 
yond  old  geostrategic  perimeters.  The  spread  of 
democracy,  the  information  age,  and  the  global 
economy  are  expanding  Western  interests  into 
new  regions. 

Today,  the  United  States  and  its  allies  have 
critical  interests  in  Eastern  Europe,  Russia  and  its 
neighbors,  and  the  Asian  mainland,  especially 
China.  Their  interests  in  the  Greater  Middle  East, 
Persian  Gulf,  and  South  Asia  are  also  enlarging. 
The  menace  of  WMD  proliferation  requires  them 
to  deter  rogues.  The  dynamic  world  economy 
also  requires  a  broad  perspective.  Economic  cri¬ 
sis  in  Asia  affects  not  only  global  prosperity,  but 
also  U.S.  and  Western  economies.  Such  transna¬ 
tional  threats  as  terrorism,  organized  crime,  drug 
trafficking,  and  environmental  erosion  cross  all 
international  boundaries. 

Protecting  Western  interests  and  achieving 
goals  is  more  complicated  than  before.  Although 
it  required  great  resources,  protecting  Western 
interests  during  the  Cold  War  was  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  task  that  required  persistence  rather  than 
strategic  agility.  This  simplicity  is  gone.  The 
challenge  now  is  how  to  effectively  pursue  mul¬ 
tiple  goals.  Although  the  world  is  now  less  dan¬ 
gerous  than  during  the  Cold  War,  devising  a 
U.S.  national  security  strategy  for  it  has  become 
more  complicated. 


U.S.  interests 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  U.S.  overseas  interests 
seemed  largely  intact.  Many  believed  that  global 
security  affairs  had  stabilized,  and  dangers  and 
threats  were  mostly  peripheral  to  order.  This  sit¬ 
uation  appears  to  be  changing.  Although  disinte¬ 
grative  trends  are  not  yet  overcoming  integrative 
trends,  they  are  no  longer  marginal.  They  di¬ 
rectly  threaten  global  stability  and  security, 
today  and  tomorrow. 

Recent  negative  events  have  challenged  U.S. 
policies.  In  a  period  of  only  a  few  months,  they 
dealt  setbacks  to  all  three  key  U.S.  strategic 
goals — democratic  enlargement,  economic  pros¬ 
perity,  and  global  stability.  To  date,  the  setbacks 
are  not  severe,  and  some  are  being  corrected.  The 
greater  concern  is  that  they  may  be  forerunners  of 
more  serious  things  to  come.  Building  a  peaceful 
security  environment  will  likely  be  more  difficult 
than  was  previously  expected. 

As  the  world's  sole  superpower,  the  United 
States  has  great  assets,  but  it  also  has  global  in¬ 
volvements,  including  those  in  new  places  that 
stretch  it  thin.  While  it  leads  large  alliances  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  it  continually  must  exert  lead¬ 
ership  to  energize  them,  further  stressing  its 
resources.  Additionally,  a  growing  number  of 
countries  outside  its  alliances  are  showing  re¬ 
sentment  of  the  United  States  for  its  superpower 
status,  especially  when  it  asserts  power  for  hu¬ 
manitarian  intervention.  This  makes  it  harder  for 
the  United  States  to  protect  its  interests  and 
leaves  them  more  vulnerable  to  the  menacing 
trends  now  underway 

Rogues 

Previously,  many  hoped  that  rogues  would 
become  weaker,  and  more  isolated.  However, 
they  are  showing  surprising  endurance.  Iraq, 
North  Korea,  and  Serbia  have  demonstrated  an 
ability  to  manipulate  Western  policy  and  achieve 
their  ends.  Iraq  and  North  Korea  will  gain 
greater  advantage  if  they  succeed  at  developing 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  delivery  vehi¬ 
cles.  The  internal  stability  of  all  three  countries  is 
uncertain.  However,  as  long  as  they  are  led  by 
aggressive  and  militarized  regimes,  they  will  be 
problematic  for  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

Current  rogues  could  become  more  active 
and  menacing.  In  recent  years,  Iran  and  Syria 
have  refrained  from  asserting  their  military  power 
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in  the  Greater  Middle  East.  If  they  become 
stronger  militarily,  their  conduct  could  become 
more  aggressive.  They  will  be  a  key  variable  in 
how  the  Greater  Middle  East  evolves.  Other 
rogues  may  not  directly  confront  Western  inter¬ 
ests  militarily,  but  they  might  seek  to  engage  in 
terrorism,  organized  crime,  and  related  activities. 
Also,  they  may  receive  help  from  other  countries, 
thereby  making  them  more  difficult  to  manage. 

WMD  Proliferation 


The  amphibious  assault 
ship  U.S.S.  Belleau  Wood 
(foreground)  and  the 
aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  Carl 
Wnson  in  the  Persian  Gulf 


Various  conditions  are  enabling  the  accelera¬ 
tion  of  WMD  proliferation.  Even  though  Western 
policies  seek  to  prevent  it,  the  outcome  remains 
uncertain.  If  WMD  proliferation  accelerates,  it 
will  pose  serious  threats  to  U.S.  and  Western  in¬ 
terests,  directly  endangering  U.S.  and  allied 
homelands.  Additionally,  key  regions  where  U.S. 
and  allied  interests  are  at  stake  could  become 
more  unstable. 

WMD  proliferation  could  be  racing  demo¬ 
cratic  integration.  Many  observers  had  hoped 
that  by  2010  democratization  and  integration 
would  have  spread  and  reduced  the  likelihood 
of  proliferation  and  its  risks.  However,  prolifera¬ 
tion  in  an  unstable  political  setting  is  likely  to 
have  grave  consequences. 


Key  Transition  States 

Transition  countries  are  unlikely  to  advance 
U.S.  interests  and  goals  in  the  coming  years.  Rus¬ 
sia,  China,  and  India  are  unlikely  to  become  ad¬ 
versaries  of  the  United  States.  Each  will  have  its 


own  economic  and  security  agendas  and  will 
focus  primarily  on  its  surrounding  regions. 
Sometimes  their  agendas  will  serve  U.S.  inter¬ 
ests,  but  not  always.  If  U.S.  interests  are  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced,  it  will  require  interacting  with  these 
countries  on  equitable  terms. 

Failed  States  and 
Transnational  Threats 

Bosnia,  Kosovo,  and  Rwanda  will  not  be  the 
last  failing  states;  the  conditions  exist  for  more. 
These  include  growing  populations,  immigra¬ 
tion,  and  economic  stagnation.  Likewise, 
transnational  threats  can  be  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Terrorism,  organized  crime,  and  drug  traf¬ 
ficking  may  even  grow. 

Failed  states  and  transnational  threats  will 
menace  U.S.  and  Western  interests.  This  will  be 
the  case  even  if  they  remain  confined  to  their 
local  regions  and  functional  areas.  If  they  be¬ 
come  instruments  of  rogue  states,  they  could  be 
even  greater  threats. 

Democracy  and 
Economic  Prosperity 

Democratic  enlargement  and  a  prosperous 
world  economy  represent  the  principal  hopes  for 
a  stable,  peaceful  world  in  the  long  term.  But  the 
near  term  is  another  matter.  Democratic  enlarge¬ 
ment  appears  to  be  slowing  and  encountering 
difficulty  in  places  where  it  already  has  been  at¬ 
tempted.  Likewise,  the  world  economy  has  suf¬ 
fered  at  least  a  temporary  setback,  and  recovery 
may  require  time.  In  the  Middle  East  and  other 
turbulent  regions,  democratization  and  eco¬ 
nomic  globalization  are  not  even  taking  hold. 

Consequently,  unstable  internal  situations 
and  precarious  external  relations  dictate  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  many  countries  and  regions.  The  secu¬ 
rity  issues  will  have  to  be  resolved  before 
democracy  and  economic  prosperity  can  be  pur¬ 
sued.  Additionally,  energetic  security  policies 
will  be  required  to  protect  U.S.  and  allied  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  years  ahead. 

Key  Regions 

Key  regions  are  evolving  in  ways  that  pose 
differing  implications  for  U.S.  and  Western 
interests. 

The  quest  for  democratic  unity  in  Europe 
serves  U.S.  interests.  The  situation  in  Russia  and 
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Current  U.S.  National 
Security  Strategy  , 

Current  U.S.  strategy  has  these  features; 

Strategy’s  Title:  Engagement— Jo  Handle 
Challenges  and  Capitalize  on 
Opportunities  t-V 

Core  Goals:  Promoting  Security.  Prospg^,  ' 
Spread  of  Democracy 

Key  Security  Concepts:  Shape  the 
International  Environment.  Ftes(k>0 
to  Threats  and  Crises,  Prepare  Ndw  . 
for  an  Uncertain  Future 

Regional  Policies:  Integrated  RegmnaF  '  ' ' 
Approaches  Composed  ofMulfip]^ ' 
Policy  Instruments 

Defense  Dimension:  Overseas  Presence^ 
and  Power  Projection,  ptusMiaiw^, 
Coalitions,  and  Partnerships 

Defense  Program:  Balanced  ,  V  ' 

Transformation  that  Preserves  ,y,C  1 
Readiness  While  Modernizing  l/\^ 

New  Doctrine  ■ 


Constraints  on  the 
Democratic  Core 

The  democratic  core  could  possibly  weaken, 
with  negative  consequences  for  the  international 
security  environment.  This  development  is 
highly  improbable,  but  could  occur  with  flawed 
policies.  Any  decision  by  Germany  and  Japan  to 
break  loose  from  alliance  frameworks  could  re¬ 
sult  in  a  multipolar  system  and  geopolitical  ma¬ 
neuvering  that  destroyed  global  order  early  in 
the  20*  century.  The  more  realistic  concern  is  that 
the  democratic  core  states  might  not  muster  the 
consensus  and  combined  policies  needed  to  meet 
the  dangerous  security  problems  outside  their 
borders,  especially  in  the  Greater  Middle  East. 

Consequences 
for  U-S.  Policy 

The  current  U.S.  national  security  strategy 
pursues  tlrree  strategic  goals;  international  secu¬ 
rity  and  stability,  U.S.  economic  prosperity  an¬ 
chored  in  a  growing  world  economy,  and  demo¬ 
cratic  enlargement.  The  security  component  of 
this  strategy  seeks  to  shape  the  global  environ¬ 
ment,  respond  to  crises  and  wars,  and  prepare 


Eurasia  is  precarious  in  the  near 
term,  albeit  hopeful  in  the  long  term. 
In  Asia,  basic  U.S.  and  Western  inter¬ 
ests  are  currently  being  safeguarded, 
but  the  future  is  murky.  Even  though 
market  democracy  is  gaining  hold, 
core  security  relationships  have  not 
yet  been  stabilized.  In  the  Greater 
Middle  East,  U.S.  and  Western  inter¬ 
ests  are  seriously  endangered,  and 
may  be  even  more  so  in  the  future. 

These  regions  have  varying  im¬ 
pacts  on  U.S.  and  Western  interests. 
In  some  areas,  U.S.  interests  are 
being  significantly  advanced  while 
undergoing  damage  in  others.  This 
differs  sharply  from  only  a  decade 
ago,  when  all  three  regions  faced 
major  military  threats.  If  the  past 
decade  could  produce  changes  of 
such  starthng  magnitude,  the  coming 
decade  could  produce  other  sur¬ 
prises  as  well.  Regardless  of  the  out¬ 
come,  these  regions  will  likely  con¬ 
tinue  affecting  U.S.  and  Western 
interests  in  dissimilar  ways.  Specially 
tailored  policies  and  priorities  will  be 
required  for  each. 


for  an  uncertain  future.  The  overall  strategy  re¬ 
lies  on  military  forces,  as  well  as  diplomacy,  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance,  alliances,  and  other  instru¬ 
ments.  It  maintains  a  global  network  of 
institutions  and  arrangements  that  advance  U.S. 
interests  and  goals,  and  an  integrated  strategy 
tailored  to  each  region  is  employed.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  U.S.  strategy  relies  on  NATO  enlargement  in 
Europe,  dual  containment  of  Iraq  and  Iran  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  engagement  plus  bilateral  al¬ 
liances  in  Asia. 

This  framework  reflects  the  maturing  of  U.S. 
strategy  in  recent  years.  As  this  strategy  ma¬ 
tured,  it  has  become  more  sophisticated.  Al¬ 
though  its  guiding  theme  is  global  engagement, 
it  is  a  combination  of  multiple  goals,  multiple  m- 
struments,  for  multiple  regions.  Yet,  its  strategic 
purpose  is  clear:  to  consolidate  democracy's  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  Cold  War  by  creating  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  global  environment  in  which  U.S. 
and  allied  interests  are  fully  safeguarded. 

Overall,  the  emerging  international  trends 
do  not  make  this  strategy  invalid.  In  many  ways, 
they  reaffirm  it.  Yet,  these  trends  affect  how  this 
strategy  will  be  implemented  in  the  coming 
years.  They  demand  continued  evolution  of  the 
strategy  to  meet  the  near-  and  long-term  effects 
of  these  trends. 

This  section  further  analyzes  how  newly 
emerging  U.S.  strategy  challenges  can  be  ap¬ 
proached.  Its  intent  is  not  to  be  critical.  Several  of 
its  proposals  are  already  being  contemplated  or 
carried  out.  Nor  does  it  try  to  create  a  fixed  blue¬ 
print  for  future  policies.  Instead,  its  aim  is  to 
identify  broad  issues  and  alternatives  that  likely 
will  shape  U.S.  strategy  in  the  coming  era  of  in¬ 
ternational  change  and  turbulence. 

Portraying  Engagement 

U.S.  strategy  continues  to  be  one  of  "engage¬ 
ment."  It  implies  a  rejection  of  isolationism.  This 
concept  is  now  almost  commonplace.  However, 
the  term  alone  does  not  indicate  how  this  strat¬ 
egy  will  be  conducted.  A  "U.S.  engagement  strat¬ 
egy  of  leadership  and  multilateral  response" 
might  be  more  illuminating.  This  suggests  that 
the  United  States  intends  to  continue  engaging  as 
a  superpower  leader  and  work  closely  with  other 
countries  and  institutions,  whenever  possible. 

The  question  is  not  whether  to  stay  engaged 
but  how  to  do  so  effectively.  As  the  engagement 
strategy  matures,  it  must  address  this  issue  in 
ways  that  respond  to  the  changing  environment. 
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Today,  the  United  States  is  required  to  exercise 
its  leadership  and  power,  not  only  to  ensure  that 
U.S.  interests  and  goals  are  served,  but  also  to 
mobilize  cooperation  from  allies,  partners,  and 
friends.  U.S.  leadership  must  also  be  inclusive. 
The  most  effective  policies  will  be  the  ones  that 
enjoy  wide  support.  Superpower  leadership  and 
multilateralism  work  in  tandem  in  U.S.  strategy. 

Establishing  Strategic  Priorities 

Of  the  three  U.S.  strategic  goals — security, 
economic  prosperity,  and  democracy — the  last 
two  have  received  considerable  emphasis  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  This  pattern  reflects  a  belief  that 
global  security  affairs  have  been  stable  enough  to 
permit  an  emphasis  on  the  world  economy  and 
democratic  enlargement.  Dangerous  interna¬ 
tional  trends  now  suggest  that  managing  secu¬ 
rity  affairs  will  need  to  be  given  attention  and 
priority  in  the  coming  years.  Pursuing  economic 
progress  and  democracy  will  be  difficult,  unless 
security  goals  are  first  attained. 

These  international  trends  call  for  new  ap¬ 
proaches  to  shaping,  responding,  and  preparing. 
While  "environment  shaping"  properly  focuses 
on  achieving  favorable  outcomes,  emerging 
trends  create  reasons  for  preventing  and  deter¬ 
ring  unfavorable  outcomes.  Whereas  the  "re¬ 
spond"  component  focuses  on  likely  near-term 
missions  and  crises,  emerging  trends  suggest 
U.S.  strategy  must  focus  on  a  wide  range  of  con¬ 
tingencies  in  the  long  term.  While  the  "prepare" 
concept  primarily  means  military  modernization 
and  related  force  developments,  emerging  trends 
imply  preparing  all  U.S.  policy  instruments  for  a 
different  strategic  environment.  These  trends 
also  imply  that  that  U.S.  forces  and  other  assets 
should  have  the  flexibility  and  adaptiveness  to 
react  swiftly  to  fast-moving  global  changes. 

If  a  stronger  U.S.  security  effort  proves  nec¬ 
essary,  determining  the  level  of  resources  needed 
would  be  a  critical  issue.  Already,  near-term 
readiness  and  long-term  modernization  are 
stretching  the  U.S.  defense  budget,  and  as  mod¬ 
ernization  intensifies,  the  budget  will  be 
stretched  even  more.  A  more  dangerous  world 
could  create  added  pressures,  increasing  the 
need  for  readiness,  high  operational  tempo,  and 
regular  crisis  missions  in  the  coming  years.  The 
same  applies  to  areas  of  U.S.  diplomacy  that  are 
underfunded  and  face  serious  shortfalls  if  global 
conditions  worsen.  The  U.S.  defense  budget  al¬ 
ready  is  rising,  but  how  far  is  uncertain,  as  is  the 


level  of  resources  devoted  to  other  policy  instru¬ 
ments.  Determining  the  proper  response — 
whether  more  resources,  or  different  priorities, 
or  a  combination  of  the  two — lies  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  analysis.  The  point  here  is  that  the 
issue  will  have  to  be  addressed. 

Preparing  for  Several  Futures 

The  United  States  cannot  assume  that  inter¬ 
national  affairs  are  heading  in  only  one  direction. 
The  future's  uncertainty  requires  a  strategic  focus 
that  can  influence  determinants  of  several  scenar¬ 
ios.  U.S.  policy  should  address  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  posed  by  the  current  global  system, 
while  preparing  to  handle  likely  changes.  It  should 
encourage  factors  contributing  to  a  favorable  sce¬ 
nario,  while  not  assuming  that  it  is  a  predestined 
outcome.  Likewise,  it  should  endeavor  to  prevent 
unfavorable  outcomes  from  evolving,  especially  a 
steep  descent  into  chaos  and  instability. 

The  emerging  dangers  of  today's  world  em¬ 
phasize  the  need  for  prevention.  Promoting  a 
prosperous  world  economy  and  democratic  en¬ 
largement  is  important,  but  it  mostly  capitalizes 
on  the  opportunities  ahead,  rather  than  directly 
counters  dangers  and  threats. 

Shaping  the  Environment 

In  U.S.  strategy,  environment  shaping  in¬ 
volves  three  activities:  (1)  promoting  stability,  in¬ 
tegration,  and  cooperation;  (2)  preventing  insta¬ 
bility,  geopolitical  competition,  coercion,  and 
conflict;  and  (3)  deterring  aggressive  behavior. 
During  periods  of  regional  stability,  environment 
shaping  can  focus  primarily  on  the  first  activity. 
For  example,  today's  situation  in  Europe  permits 
U.S.  policy  to  emphasize  such  integrative  meas¬ 
ures  as  NATO  enlargement.  Partnership  for 
Peace,  the  Euro-Atlantic  Partnership  Council, 
and  the  Permanent  Joint  Council  relationship 
with  Russia.  These  steps  are  aimed  at  promoting 
peaceful  unification  rather  than  containing  dan¬ 
gerous  conflicts.  But  when  key  regions  are  unsta¬ 
ble,  policy  emphasis  shifts  to  preventing  conflict 
and  deterring  aggression.  Such  is  the  case  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  U.S.  policy  is  mostly  focused 
on  preventing  conflict  and  deterring  rogues  from 
committing  aggression. 

If  dangerous  trends  intensify,  U.S.  policy 
must  shift  toward  preventing  and  deterring  in 
affected  regions.  Such  activities  are  aimed  at 
rogues,  but  they  can  also  be  aimed  at  controlling 
regional  rivalries  between  countries  intent  on 
protecting  themselves  and  intimidating  neigh¬ 
bors  through  military  buildups.  When  China 
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Role  of  Overseas  Military  Presence  in  U.S. 

National  Security  Strategy  \ 

‘  hfc  militai  y  component  of  M  S  national  secuifly  strategy  is  carried  out  through  a 
tombinatiOM  of  powei  projection  foices  based  in  the  continental  United  Statesand 
ovci  scab  militarj  presence  Today  s  overseas  presence  totals  about  230  000  troops, 
plu'  F.ddPional  foices  that  rotate  oveiseas  temporarilyjhis  amounts  roughly  to  17  per¬ 
cent  of  the  active  U  S.  force  posture.  The  various  tJ.S,'regionalf)o^ures  are  ^ut  asfof- 
l0'v<!  109 000 tIO')p■^ in  Europe  OSOGOinAsia  15,OOOinthePersian  Gulf,antH2.000jn 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  ^  ' 

Ir  all  till  ee  majoi  theaters  the  United  States  maintains  a  joint  postui  e  of  ground,  air. 
and  naval  forces.  Maritime  assets  in  each  theaterToaiioe^  iRtAftte  a  earner  group 

,ind  <.n  dinphthious  leadv  group  In  Europe  U  S  forces  include  4  brigades  and  2.3  fighter 
wmg  equivalents  (FWEs).  InAsia,  U.S.  forces  inc!u#4tJt^adesand  3.2  fW£s:fniaddp)n 
to  these  combatforces,theU.S  overseas  presen!B&Bt.8Q  iikiud^tmportartf<y^imas,to- 
gistic  support  assets,  bases  and  facilities,  and  pf^}J®5®^ed^0Cks  Secur^lB^^ji^  - 
and  foreign  military  interactions  (FMl,  including  trairm^  visions,  and  pa^rsiiip'aofivif, 
ties),  also  are  important  parts  of  overseas  presence.'  '  \  \  > 

Dui  mg  the  Cold  War  the  primary  miss.on  of  overseas  forces  .vas  dr  tense  against 
major  threats.  Today,  U  S.forces-still  defend  in  remaid/S^lJ^'lfe  \ ' 

Korea.  But  they  also  are  performing  the  new  mfs^|j0f'^^l|^the  peaceini^e&y^- 
mentand  ffispondingto-aiivideispectrum  I '  ” 

peacekeeping  and  crisis  interventions,  TTie  in 
grow  in  future  years  and  to  create  new  < 


theater,  accordingly,  the  Department  of  Defense# 
plan’' to  determine  how  assets  can  best  be  err^y^tO-Mpfl^in  U.S 


launched  missiles  in  the  vicinity  of  Taiwan  in 
1996,  U.S.  naval  forces  were  deployed  to  the  re¬ 
gion.  This  was  an  exercise  in  traditional  U.S.  de¬ 
fense  diplomacy  aimed  at  stabilizing  a  delicate 
geopolitical  situation.  The  future  may  witness 
more  activities  aimed  at  deterring  rogues  and 
preventing  regional  rivalries. 

A  Widening  Range 
of  Military  Operations 

In  recent  years,  U.S.  defense  strategy  has 
emphasized  preparing  for  a  broad  spectrum  of 
conflicts.  It  warrants  added  emphasis  because  of 
emerging  international  trends.  If  these  trends  in¬ 
tensify,  conflicts  at  the  low  end  of  the  spectrum 
may  multiply.  Peacekeeping  operations  and  in¬ 
terventions  in  low-level  crises  are  likely  to  in¬ 
crease.  Rogue  states  may  cause  regional  crises 
more  often.  Enemies  may  employ  asymmetric 
strategies  aimed  at  disrupting  U.S.  military  oper¬ 
ations.  The  risk  of  major  theater  wars  overlap¬ 
ping  will  increase.  Some  conflicts  may  involve 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 


Theoretically,  U.S.  forces  can  handle  a  wide 
spectrum  of  future  operations.  Yet,  the  need  to 
perform  multiple  peacekeeping  operations  and 
low-level  crises,  while  remaining  prepared  for 
two  major  theater  wars,  is  already  straining  our 
force  level  of  1.3  million  active-duty  personnel. 
Demands  on  U.S.  forces  will  intensify  if  low- 
level  operations  increase. 

Broadening  the  "Prepare" 
Concept 

Compared  to  shaping  and  responding,  the 
"prepare"  concept  has  received  less  attention.  It 
has  been  defined  mostly  in  terms  of  moderniza¬ 
tion,  the  revolution  in  military  affairs,  and  Joint 
Vision  2010.  If  dangerous  trends  intensify,  they 
will  create  greater  emphasis  on  elaborating  this 
concept. 

Preparing  for  greater  and  more  diverse  dan¬ 
gers  will  require  more  than  military  moderniza¬ 
tion.  The  full  spectrum  of  policy  instruments 
will  require  revision;  this  includes  the  intera¬ 
gency  process,  the  conduct  of  diplomacy,  the 
pursuit  of  economic  goals,  the  distribution  of  se¬ 
curity  assistance,  and  the  formation  of  alliances. 
It  will  also  require  new  approaches  to  integrated 
regional  strategies. 

U.S.  forces  and  other  assets  must  be  as  flexi¬ 
ble  and  adaptive  as  possible  so  that  they  can 
handle  ever-changing  challenges  and  opportuni¬ 
ties.  U.S.  military  forces  are  already  flexible  and 
adaptive.  However,  future  defense  requirements 
may  necessitate  a  more  modular  posture,  capable 
of  being  assembled  and  reassembled  to  respond 
to  changing  situations. 

Doctrines  for  WMD 
Proliferation 

Rogue  states,  coupled  with  accelerating  pro¬ 
liferation  of  WMD,  could  produce  a  very  danger¬ 
ous  future  for  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
Within  a  few  years,  the  United  States  may  face 
the  worrisome  dilemma  of  rogue  states  armed 
with  conventional  forces  and  WMD,  plus  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  use  them. 

Preventing  this  development  will  remain  a 
top  strategic  priority,  but  how  will  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  respond  if  it  occurs?  Will  old 
doctrines  of  nuclear  containment,  extended  de¬ 
terrence,  forward  defense,  and  flexible  response 
work  in  dealing  with  rogue  regimes  as  compared 
to  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  Cold  War?  Should 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  militarily  inter¬ 
vene  before  aspiring  rogues  actually  acquire 
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Role  of  Alliances  and  Partnerships  In  U.S.  National 
Security  Strategy 


In  Europe  NATO  has  existed  since  1 949,  and  it  reeenfiy  has  heen  enlarged  to  1 9 
countries  by  adding  Poland  the  Crech  Repjblir,  and  Hungary,  The  Washington  Siunmit  of 
1999  not  only  marked  entargenient  but  also  adopted  a  new  strategic  concept  and  de¬ 
fense  capsbility  fniTah  jc  aimed  at  imptoving  NATO  forces  for  new  missions  In  Asia  Hie 


such  friendly  countries  as  Saudi  Arab's,  Kuwait,  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates 


This  trend  is  true  especially  m  Europe,  where  the  NATO  -Partnership  for  Peace"  includes  a 
large  number  of  countries  not  belonging  to  MATO  U  S  forces  carry  on  important  partne"'- 
shtp  activities  with  Russia  Ukraine  and  China  This  is  also  true  across  Asia,  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Persian  Gulf  where  bilateral  military  relations  with  numerous  countries  aie 
key  to  pursuing  U  S  security  goals  The  coming  yeats  likely  will  witness  growing  roles  for 
partnerships  and  coalition  activities  in  U-S  strategy 


Secretary  of  State 
Madeleine  Albright  at 
Tuzia  Air  Base,  Bosnia 


weapons  of  mass  destruction?  Or  should  diplo¬ 
matic  engagement  be  attempted  with  these  coun¬ 
tries?  Is  engagement  possible  without  sacrificing 


These  questions  must  be  addressed  in  forg¬ 
ing  U.S.  strategy  for  the  future.  They  already  are 
being  addressed  regarding  North  Korea  and  Iraq. 
Sooner  or  later,  broadening  their  scope  may  be 
necessary.  The  problem  of  proliferation  may  be 
here  to  stay.  Irrespective  of  specific  policy  choices 
for  each  proliferating  rogue,  the  United  States 
will  need  a  coherent  overall  doctrine  for  the  full 
spectrum  of  situations.  Without  such  a  doctrine, 
the  United  States  will  rely  on  ad  hoc  approaches 
in  situations  where  improvisation  may  be  the 
biggest  danger  of  all. 

Russia,  China,  and  Democratic 
Enlargement 

In  these  arenas,  recent  U.S.  policy  has  been 
influenced  by  a  large  dose  of  idealism.  Many 
hoped  that  Russia  and  China  could  become 
close  partners  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
democratic  enlargement  would  sweep  away  se¬ 
curity  problems  in  turbulent  regions.  This  may 
be  achievable  in  the  long  term,  but  recent  events 
suggest  that  pragmatic  approaches  may  be 
needed  in  the  near  term. 


U.S.  and  allied  interests?  Should  a  combination 
of  these  measures  be  employed  as  U.S.  doctrine? 
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Russia  and  China  present  different  strategic 
challenges  and  opportunities.  Russia's  strategic 
power  is  declining,  while  China's  is  growing.  In¬ 
evitably,  the  two  countries  will  act  differently.  A 
democratizing  Russia  will  seek  to  prevent  de¬ 
cline.  A  still  authoritarian  China  may  seek  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  influence  beyond  its  borders.  The  United 
States  has  pragmatic  reasons  for  establishing  lim¬ 
ited  partnerships  with  these  countries  in  areas  of 
mutual  interest,  while  using  diplomacy  to  ensure 
their  legitimate  interests  are  respected.  Such  en¬ 
gagement  will  help  reduce  the  risks  of  these 
countries  becoming  adversaries.  At  the  same 
time,  the  United  States  must  safeguard  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  allies  and  friends  that  feel  threatened  by 
Russia  and  China.  Striking  this  balance  will  be  a 
principal  challenge  confronting  U.S.  policy. 

A  similar  pragmatism  will  be  needed  in 
democratic  enlargement.  Democratic  enlarge¬ 
ment  may  be  slowing  as  it  confronts  tougher 
challenges.  Some  recently  created  democracies 
are  faltering  and  may  suffer  temporary  reversals. 
Other  democracies  are  demonstrating  illiberal  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  conduct.  Still  others  are  not 
enthused  about  joining  the  Western  democratic 
core  states  and  supporting  U.S.  policies.  These 
developments  do  not  mean  that  the  United  States 
should  abandon  democratic  enlargement.  They 
do  mean  that  democratic  enlargement  should  be 
seen  as  producing  important  but  checkered 
progress  that  does  not  immediately  cure  all  inter¬ 
national  security  problems. 

Creating  a  "Southern  Strategy" 

One  of  the  principal  challenges  facing  the 
United  States  will  be  to  create  a  "southern  strat¬ 
egy"  for  handling  the  mounting  global  dangers 
ahead.  During  the  Cold  War  and  immediately  af¬ 
terward,  U.S.  strategy  had  a  "northern"  empha¬ 
sis  largely  focused  on  the  geostrategic  arc 
stretching  from  Central  Europe,  across  Russia, 
and  into  Northeast  Asia.  Korea  aside,  this  arc  is 
now  becoming  more  stable  and  is  now  no  longer 
threatened  by  major  war.  By  contrast,  new  dan¬ 
gers  are  arising  in  the  vast  southern  arc  stretch¬ 
ing  from  the  Balkans,  across  the  Middle  East  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  through  South  Asia,  and  along 
the  Asian  crescent  from  Southeast  Asia  to  Japan. 
The  dangers  in  this  arc  are  multiple,  interactive, 
and  growing.  If  unchecked,  they  have  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  cause  great  global  instability  and  to  inflict 
serious  damage  on  Western  interests. 


Developing  a  coherent  southern  strategy  for 
this  arc  promises  to  be  challenging  for  reasons 
that  go  beyond  the  complexity  of  the  problems 
being  encountered.  In  contrast  to  Europe  and 
Northeast  Asia,  the  United  States  does  not  have 
large  military  forces  stationed  there,  nor  does  it 
benefit  from  established  military  alliances.  Local 
pohtical  conditions,  coupled  with  the  absence  of 
large  resources  for  diplomacy  and  aid,  limit  the 
instruments  at  the  disposal  of  U.S.  policy. 

Preserving  maritime  control  of  the  seas 
clearly  will  be  a  key  feature  of  future  U.S.  military 
strategy  for  the  southern  arc.  Maritime  control 
will  be  needed  not  only  to  defend  U.S.  interests, 
but  also  to  ensure  speedy  access  to  troubled 
zones.  Provided  this  is  the  case,  future  U.S.  strat¬ 
egy  likely  will  continue  being  one  of  power 
projection  while  working  with  coalitions  of  the 
whiling.  Perhaps  improved  capabilities  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  transforming  U.S.  bases  in  Europe  and 
Northeast  Asia  into  hubs  for  southward  powder 
projection,  while  encouraging  Alliance  partners  to 
develop  similar  assets  of  their  own.  Meanwhile, 
diplomacy  and  other  instruments  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  build  better  partnership  relations  with 
friendly  countries  in  the  southern  arc,  while  ame¬ 
liorating  troubled  conditions  there.  Changes  like 
these  can  help,  but  even  so,  handling  southern 
dangers  promises  to  be  a  difficult  task.  The  out¬ 
come  will  heavily  determine  the  stability,  or  insta¬ 
bility,  of  the  coming  era. 

Developing  a  Global  Strategy 

U.S.  policy  already  pursues  integrated  re¬ 
gional  strategies  tailored  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Greater  Middle  East.  Recent  trends  indicate  that 
all  three  regions  wall  likely  experience  great 
change,  and  the  differences  between  regions  may 
widen.  If  so,  the  challenge  will  be  to  forge  new 
integrated  strategies. 

A  decade  from  now,  U.S.  policy  in  Europe 
may  be  faced  with  orchestrating  a  united  Eu¬ 
rope's  relationship  with  a  decaying  Eurasia  and 
an  unstable  Middle  East.  In  Asia,  U.S.  policy  may 
no  longer  be  fixated  on  Korean  defense  issues, 
but  on  establishing  regional  security  frameworks 
for  all  of  Asia,  including  protecting  vital  sea  lines 
of  communication.  In  the  Greater  Middle  East 
and  Persian  Gulf,  U.S.  policy  may  be  contending 
with  hostile  fundamentalist  regimes  and  rogues 
armed  with  WMD,  while  protecting  friends  and 
its  own  access  to  Gulf  oil.  If  these  or  other 
changes  occur,  they  will  demand  different  U.S. 
regional  policies,  as  well  as  different  approaches 
in  implementation. 
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A  global  perspective  will  be  needed.  Previ¬ 
ously,  many  believed  that  with  the  Cold  War 
over,  U.S.  strategy  should  adopt  a  more  regional 
focus.  To  a  degree,  this  still  holds  true.  No  global 
threat  to  U.S.  interests  is  on  the  horizon.  Yet,  in  a 
period  of  globalization,  a  purely  regional  strategy 
could  cause  the  United  States  to  view  the  world 
in  segments  rather  than  as  a  whole.  The  emerging 
reality  is  that  the  whole  will  be  greater  than  the 
sum  of  its  parts.  These  regions  will  be  interacting. 
Developments  within  one  region  will  affect  the 
other  regions.  Additionally,  the  United  States  wdll 
have  global  interests  and  involvements.  Policies 
in  one  region  will  be  affected  by  policies  in  oth¬ 
ers.  The  United  States  wdll  be  unable  to  establish 
priorities  in  any  single  region  wdthout  an  overall 
sense  of  priorities  for  all.  Even  though  a  global 
military  threat  no  longer  exists,  the  need  for  a 
global  U.S.  strategy  has  not  gone  away.  Indeed,  it 
is  growing  stronger  because  of  globalization. 

Greater  Contributions 
from  Allies 

The  need  to  reform  U.S.  military  alliances 
was  identified  in  the  President's  strategy  report 
for  1998.  It  points  out  the  U.S.  efforts  to  encour¬ 
age  NATO  to  develop  new  military  capabilities 
for  new  missions,  and  also  to  adjust  the  U.S.- 
Japanese  alliance  for  new  responsibilities  in  Asia. 
Efforts  also  are  underway  to  develop  new  part¬ 
ners  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  that  can  contribute 
to  common  missions.  The  process  of  alliance  re¬ 
form  thus  has  begun.  The  question  is,  where 
should  it  be  headed  and  how  fast? 

Emerging  international  trends  provide  an 
answer.  The  central  strategic  challenge  ahead  will 
be  to  protect  common  interests  against  threats  be¬ 
yond  the  borders  of  allies  and  friends  and  in  dis¬ 
tant  regions.  Alliance  reform  should  consider  de¬ 
veloping  better  power  projection  capabilities. 

Threats  are  developing  faster  than  expected. 
Alliance  efforts  should  be  accelerated  so  that  new 
capabilities  and  effective  strategies  can  meet  new 
threats,  which  include  stronger  conventional 
forces  and  WMD.  Additionally,  allied  forces  must 
remain  interoperable  with  U.S.  forces,  which  are 
pursuing  the  revolution  in  military  affairs  and 
Joint  Vision  2010. 

A  case  can  be  made  for  a  multitiered  U.S. 
strategy.  The  first  tier  involves  creating  common 
strategic  motives  and  operational  visions  for 


using  military  forces  in  the  coming  era.  The  sec¬ 
ond  tier  would  involve  allied  forces  capable  of 
rapid  power  projection  and  working  closely  with 
U.S.  forces  in  decisive  operations,  including  strike 
missions.  The  third  tier  would  ensure  that  U.S. 
and  allied  forces  acquire  the  sophisticated  infor¬ 
mation  systems,  sensors,  and  munitions  needed 
in  future  combined  operations.  The  fourth  tier 
would  require  the  government  and  defense  in¬ 
dustry,  to  include  the  information  industry,  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  development  of  these  capabilities. 

These  four  tiers  would  be  a  demanding  but 
feasible  strategic  agenda  for  alliance  reform. 
Most  allies  already  possess  the  necessary  combat 
forces.  This  strategy  does  not  require  quantity 
but  rather  quality  in  such  areas  as  mobility,  logis¬ 
tic  support,  communications  systems,  sensors, 
and  smart  munitions.  Most  allied  budgets  are 
large  enough  to  afford  qualitative  improvements, 
if  savings  are  generated  by  eliminating  unneces¬ 
sary  forces.  The  Western  Alliance  system  has 
overcome  more  demanding  challenges.  The 
question  is,  can  it  do  so  in  the  absence  of  military 
threats  to  common  borders,  but  when  threats  to 
common  interests  are  emerging?  To  some  degree, 
the  future  of  U.S.  strategy  and  allied  interests 
hangs  in  the  balance. 

Organizing  for  National 
Security 

Because  the  international  system  is  already 
in  the  midst  of  a  fast-paced  transition  whose 
outcome  could  produce  growing  instability  and 
conflict,  the  United  States  may  have  a  short  win¬ 
dow  of  opportunity  to  make  a  difference  in  the 
ultimate  outcome.  Creating  effective  response 
mechanisms  within  the  U.S.  Government,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  executive  branch,  will  be  key.  The 
future  will  require  strategic  vision  and  sound  as¬ 
sessments,  coupled  with  an  interagency  process 
that  can  implement  these  policies  effectively. 
Moreover,  many  U.S.  policy  actions  will  need  to 
be  merged  with  those  of  other  countries  and  in¬ 
ternational  institutions. 

Whether  the  current  policymaking  process 
is  capable  of  handling  the  future  is  an  issue  mer¬ 
iting  careful  thought.  This  process  was  originally 
created  to  handle  the  Cold  War  and  has  been  al¬ 
tered  only  marginally  since  then.  The  danger 
ahead  lies  not  only  in  the  adverse  international 
trends  that  are  unfolding,  but  also  in  the  risk  that 
the  U.S.  Government  may  not  understand  them. 
It  might  not  be  able  to  perceive  them  or  react  fast 
enough  to  make  a  difference. 
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The  coming  challenges  will  be  too  complex 
and  interconnected  to  be  separated  into  different 
clusters  that  can  be  handled  by  individual  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  acting  on  their  own.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  international  economic  policy  and  security 
policy  will  be  too  intertwined  to  be  separated 
into  different  domains.  Regional  military  threats 
will  merge  with  destabilizing  transnational 
trends  and  larger  global  changes  in  hardware 
and  doctrine.  Individual  nation-states  will  act  in 
fluid  settings  that  affect  their  priorities  and  free¬ 
dom  of  choice.  Their  challenges  will  mandate  a 
greater  degree  of  governmentwide  policy  coordi¬ 
nation  than  in  the  past,  and  they  may  also  re¬ 
quire  new  kinds  of  people,  with  new  skills.  Pre¬ 
scribing  a  solution  lies  beyond  the  scope  this 
analysis,  but  recognizing  the  problem  can  be  the 
first  step  toward  creating  a  solution. 


Net  Assessmerit 

The  future  is  "up  for  grabs."  Recent  negative 
events  are  warning  of  future  possibilities.  They 
do  not  necessarily  presage  a  steep  slide  into 
global  chaos,  yet  they  do  indicate  how  the  un¬ 
derlying  international  structure  is  being  buffeted 
by  integrative  and  disintegrative  forces.  These 
dynamics  threaten  not  only  stability  and 
progress,  but  ultimately  U.S.  and  allied  interests. 
They  validate  the  current  U.S.  strategy  of  en¬ 
gagement,  but  they  also  create  reasons  for  new, 
strong  policies  that  will  ensure  effective  contin¬ 
ued  engagement.  Meeting  this  challenge  will 
likely  dominate  the  U.S.  national  security  agenda 
in  the  coming  years. 
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hat  are  the  implications  of  eco¬ 
nomic  globalization  for  interna¬ 
tional  security  and  U.S.  foreign 
policy?  Is  it  making  the  world 
more  prosperous,  democratic,  and  stable,  or 
more  polarized  and  prone  to  conflict?  What 
trends  and  perspectives  do  U.S.  policymakers 
need  to  understand? 

The  theme  of  this  chapter  is  that  economic 
globalization  is  broadly  consistent  with  U.S. 
international  security  and  foreign  policy  inter¬ 
ests.  It  facilitates  integration,  promotes  openness, 
encourages  institutional  reform,  and  fosters  a 
nascent  international  civil  society.  But  shocks  as¬ 
sociated  with  rapid  globalization,  especially 
short-term  financial  flows,  can  exacerbate  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  problems,  foment  instability,  incite 
anti-Americanism,  and  widen  gaps  within  and 
between  countries.  U.S.  policy  must  sift  and 
weigh  these  opportunities  and  dangers. 

The  New  Challenge 

“Globalization"  means  a  process  of  making 
something  worldwide  in  scope.  Limited  versions 
of  it  have  existed  since  ancient  times.  Means  of 
transmission  have  included  trade,  conquest. 


study  of  the  classics,  and  religious  zeal.  In  the 
last  two  decades,  however,  globalization  has  in¬ 
tensified  and  accelerated  social,  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  cultural  change  in  ways  that  add  up 
to  a  difference  in  kind. 

This  chapter  focuses  on  economic  globaliza¬ 
tion  and  its  relationship  to  national  security.  Eco¬ 
nomic  globalization  is  spreading  at  an  uneven 
pace,  but  wherever  it  develops,  it  has  important 
security  implications.  It  blurs  national  bound¬ 
aries  and  erodes  the  power  of  nation-states,  even 
as  it  extends  their  sovereignty  into  new  areas.  It 
changes  regional  and  international  power  rela¬ 
tionships,  shifts  the  mixture  of  interests  at  stake, 
and  redefines  long-standing  alliances  and  con¬ 
flicts.  It  will  greatly  influence  the  shape,  content, 
and  legitimacy  of  the  future  global  security 
order.  For  these  reasons,  the  U.S.  national  secu¬ 
rity  community  has  an  important  stake  in  U.S. 
international  economic  policy. 

Several  potential  threats  described  in  Strate¬ 
gic  Assessment  1995  have  not  come  to  pass  and 
are  unlikely  to  do  so.  Closed  regional  blocs  have 
not  emerged.  Zero-sum  rivalry  in  high  technol¬ 
ogy,  if  it  exists  at  all  in  a  global  economy,  has 
clearly  shown  the  United  States  to  be  a  success¬ 
ful  competitor  and  beneficiary.  Foreign  invest¬ 
ment  in  key  U.S.  industries  has  not  opened  the 
door  to  threats  and  blackmail. 
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Economic  Globalization 

“Globalization”  means  the  process  d  making  something  worldwtcfe  in  scope  and  appifea- 
t)on,  (t  most  commonly  refers  to  the  stunning  increase  m  the  number  and  variety  of 
fransnationat  transactions,  dimly  foreshadowed  in  the  years  leading  up  to  World  War  1,  that 
has  marked  the  last  tv/o  decades. 

The  process  of  adapting  to  global  conditions  requires  adjustments  on  the  part  Of  '  ' 

both  producers  and  consumers  Economic  columnist  Robert  Samuelson  defines  gldbaffea- 
tion  as  “the  worldwide  convergence  of  supply  and  demand,  “  Similarly,  financia)  gflfu 
George  Soros  refers  to  the  global  economy  as  a  “gigantic  circulatory  system.  ”  This  cerV' 
vergence  or  system  takes  many  forms: 

B  Trade  (goods,  services) 

■  Finance  (banking,  investment,  foreign  exchange,  capital  movemenfs) 

»  Commumcafion(infermation,  education,  technology)  '  ' 

B  (aovernance  (institutions,  regulations,  norms,  threats)  , 

a  Culture  (art,  music,  entertainment)  and 

a.  Work  and  leisure  (labor,  migraSon,  tourism)  ,  .  ,  , 

Economic  globalization  refers  primarily  to  the  first  two,  but  it  toSi  ^ftapnces  and  is  ' 
influenced  by  all  the  others. 


At  the  same  time,  forces  associated  with  eco¬ 
nomic  globalization  have  threatened  near-term 
stability  in  several  key  countries,  aggravated  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  tensions,  and  increased  the 
potential  for  backlash  against  globalization  at 
home  and  abroad.  Certain  entire  regions — ^with 
their  high  concentration  of  "rogue"  regimes  and 
troubled  states — seemingly  lack  the  ability  to 
compete  in  the  global  economy  and  may  lapse  or 
relapse  into  hostility  and  sporadic  aggression. 

This  combination  of  benefits  and  risks  bursts 
into  full  view  in  what  is  clearly  the  most  dramatic 
international  economic  event  in  the  last  4  years— 
the  Asian  economic  crisis.  Financial  markets  tor¬ 
pedoed  short-term  economic  prospects  in  a  re¬ 
gion  that  had  been  experiencing  6  to  8  percent 
annual  growth.  Within  3  months  after  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Thai  baht  in  July  1997,  the  currencies 
of  Thailand  and  Indonesia  fell  30  percent  against 
the  dollar.  Those  of  the  Philippines  and  Malaysia 
fell  20  percent.  By  1998,  the  Indonesian  rupiah 
had  lost  75  percent  of  its  value  against  the  dollar. 
Private  capital  flows  to  the  region,  which  soared 
during  the  1990s,  suddenly  plummeted,  while  in¬ 
terest  rates  skyrocketed.  The  near  collapse  of  the 
Asian  economies  triggered  riots,  bank  failures, 
real  wage  reductions,  Emd  unemployment.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  August  1998,  Russia  defaulted  on  debt 
payments,  setting  off  another  crisis.  The  global  at¬ 
tack  of  nerves  triggered  by  the  further  collapse  of 
the  ruble  caused  markets  to  tumble  in  Latin 


America,  prompting  the  preparation  of  an  emer¬ 
gency  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  loan 
package  for  Brazil  as  a  pre-emptive  measure. 

Asian  currencies  have  stabilized,  and  invest¬ 
ment  is  slowly  returning.  As  of  mid-1999,  how¬ 
ever,  currency  values  are  still  below  their  precrisis 
level,  and  equity  prices  have  not  recovered.  Virtu¬ 
ally  every  country  in  the  region  except  China  is  in 
recession  or  near  recession.  The  crisis  has  boosted 
the  U.S.  trade  deficit  with  Asia  to  levels  that 
threaten  political  and  security  cooperation. 

The  Asian  drama  is  the  first  real  crisis  of 
globalization.  It  is  a  clash  between  the  new  reali¬ 
ties  of  globalization  and  old  ways  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  The  disturbing  aspect  of  this  crisis  was  that 
Asian  countries  had  been  following  the  doctor's 
orders.  They  had  opened  up  their  economies  (al¬ 
beit  relatively  recently)  and  were  seeking  closer 
integration  with  the  international  economic 
order.  They  enjoyed  relatively  good  political  and 
security  relations  with  the  United  States.  What, 
then,  are  the  lessons  to  be  learned? 

Asia's  economic  and  political  turmoil  stems 
primarily  from  domestic  political  and  structural 
weaknesses,  but  globalization  subjected  those 
weaknesses  to  unprecedented  strains.  While  glob¬ 
alization  spurred  high  growth  rates  in  most  of  the 
region,  it  facilitated  waves  of  short-term  borrow¬ 
ing  and  investment  in  dubious  projects.  The  fi¬ 
nancial  sector  was  particularly  weak  and  poorly 
regulated,  and  social  safety  nets  were  wholly  in¬ 
adequate  to  deal  with  the  crisis.  But  the  interna¬ 
tional  community's  reactions  made  the  situation 
worse.  Unwise  investors  panicked  and  fled,  and 
the  IMF  initially  imposed  unduly  harsh  policies. 

Drawing  on  this  experience,  the  United 
States  should  attempt  to  channel  economic  glob¬ 
alization  in  ways  that  minimize  pain  and  maxi¬ 
mize  stability.  This  chapter  seeks  to  identify 
defining  trends,  U.S.  interests  at  stake,  and  ways 
of  coping  with  globalization  more  strategically 
and  effectively. 

Key  Trends 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  con¬ 
sciously  pursued  its  own  version  of  globaliza¬ 
tion.  It  sought  to  integrate  and  expand  the  demo¬ 
cratic,  market-oriented.  Western  or  pro-Western 
community  of  nations.  This  community-building 
strategy  encompassed  both  security  and  eco¬ 
nomics.  The  security  component  created  a  West¬ 
ern  alliance  system  anchored  in  containment,  de¬ 
terrence,  and  collective  defense.  The  economic 
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Selected  Asian  Economies:  Bilateral  U.S.  Dollar  Exchange  Rates  and  Equity  Prices 


Bilateral  U.S.  Dollar  Exchange  Rates 

11 0  ■  •  -Malaysia . 

100 


December  25, 1998 


December  25, 1998 


‘  Pegged  to  U.S.  dollar. 

Source:  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets,  LP;  International  Finance  Corporation;  and  Reuters. 
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Growing  Importance  of  Trade  in  the  U.S.  Economy 


§  25 


Note:  Earnings  on  foreign  investment  are  considered  trade  because  they  are  conceptually  the  payment  made  to  foreign  residents  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  rendered  by  use  of  foreign  capital, 

Source:  Office  of  the  U.S,  Trade  Representative,  derived  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  data. 


component  established  a  cooperative,  rules- 
based  trading  system  that  rejected  protectionism 
and  lowered  trade  and  investment  barriers.  Both 
components  encouraged  the  notion  that  coopera¬ 
tion  serves  national  interests  better  than  conflict. 
Both  stimulated  greater  efficiency,  which  freed 
up  military  and  economic  resources  for  more 
productive  investment. 

In  the  post-Cold  War  era,  this  dual  policy  of 
expanding  economic  and  security  cooperation 
remains  the  main  U.S.  policy  instrument  for 
building  a  just,  stable,  and  prosperous  world 
order.  Global  economic  opportunities  are  foster¬ 
ing  several  positive  trends.  These  include  the 
further  development  of  rules  and  institutions 
and  the  emergence  of  an  international  civil  soci¬ 
ety.  However,  rapid  economic  integration  can 
also  foment  short-term  political  instability,  stir 
up  hostility  toward  globalization,  and  fuel  anti- 
Americanism,  all  of  which  threaten  U.S.  national 
security  interests. 


Globalization  of  Trade  and 
Investment 

The  current  integration  of  markets  stems 
from  a  new  pattern  of  global  business.  Liberated 
by  breakthroughs  in  transportation  and  informa¬ 
tion  technology,  companies  are  increasingly  dis¬ 
persing  their  operations  around  the  world.  By 
some  measures,  such  investment  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  trade.  According  to  the  most  recent 
data  (1995),  local  sales  of  overseas  affiliates  of 
U.S.-based  firms  exceeded  U.S.  exports.  Financial 
services  companies  have  made  a  similar  transi¬ 
tion.  This  dispersal  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
product  or  service  cycle  among  different  coun¬ 
tries  encourages  economies  of  scale  and  permits 
adaptation  to  local  markets.  At  the  same  time,  it 
increasingly  gives  rise  to  world-class  standards 
of  performance,  quality,  and  efficiency. 

Since  1970,  U.S.  trade  and  investment  have 
grown  more  than  twice  as  fast  the  gross  domestic 
product  (GDP).  In  this  period,  such  flows  have 
mushroomed  from  the  equivalent  of  13  percent 
of  GDP  to  over  30  percent.  Since  1992,  exports 
have  accounted  for  at  least  one-third  of  economic 
growth  and  two-fifths  of  new  jobs.  Productivity 
in  the  export  sector  is  about  20  percent  higher 
than  the  U.S.  average,  and  firms  that  export  are 
less  likely  to  fail.  Both  investment  from  abroad 
and  U.S.  investment  overseas  are  closely  linked 
with  trade  and  employment.  European  invest¬ 
ment  alone  supports  12  percent  of  U.S.  manufac¬ 
turing  jobs. 

A  parallel  aspect  of  globalization  is  the  in¬ 
creased  opening  of  domestic  markets  to  forces  of 
international  supply  and  demand.  The  need  to 
compete  in  a  global  economy  is  forcing  govern¬ 
ments  to  open  their  markets,  undertake  wide- 
ranging  deregulation,  and  privatize  state-owned 
enterprises.  Many  governments  that  were  previ¬ 
ously  anti-Western  are  now  competing  for  for¬ 
eign  investment.  The  only  exceptions  are 
"rogue"  governments  whose  policies  violate  in¬ 
ternational  norms  and  whose  economies  are  cor¬ 
respondingly  barren. 

Global  and  Regional  Trade 
Institutions  and  Rules 

Along  with  the  globalization  of  business, 
trade  institutions  and  rules  are  becoming 
stronger,  and  their  scope  has  expanded  well  be¬ 
yond  tariffs  and  quotas.  Broadly  defined,  trade 
rules  encompass  not  only  imports  and  exports  of 
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goods  and  services  but  also  such  areas  as  trade- 
related  investment,  intellectual  property  protec¬ 
tion,  subsidies,  and  other  domestic  policies  affect¬ 
ing  market  access.  Worker  rights,  environmental 
protection,  and  competition  policy  are  also  being 
discussed  in  trade  fora.  Economic  integration  is 
creating  new  rules,  norms,  and  expectations. 

The  central  institution  of  the  global  trading 
system  is  the  World  Trade  Organization  (WTO) 
in  Geneva.  Created  as  a  successor  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  the 
WTO  now  includes  over  130  members,  with 
some  25  (including  Russia  and  China)  waiting  to 
join.  Current  WTO  rules  and  levels  of  liberaliza¬ 
tion  are  the  result  of  a  series  of  prior  multilateral 
negotiations,  known  as  "rounds."  The  most  re¬ 
cent  was  the  Uruguay  Round,  which  signifi¬ 
cantly  broadened  the  scope  of  trade  rules.  Con¬ 
cluded  in  1993,  the  Uruguay  Round  further 
reduced  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers,  established 
meaningful  disciplines  on  agricultural  trade,  set 
down  modest  limits  on  trade-related  investment 
measures,  and  defined  for  the  first  time  agree¬ 
ments  to  govern  services  and  trade  and  protect 
intellectual  property. 

Uruguay  Round  negotiators  also  committed 
themselves  to  a  so-called  "built-in  agenda" — a 
set  of  discussions  scheduled  for  1999  and  2000 
that  will  review  progress  in  many  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  sectoral  and  functional  areas.  Another  com¬ 
prehensive  round  of  multilateral  trade  negotia¬ 
tions  will  be  launched  after  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Such  rounds  are  needed  to  balance  the 
interests  of  all  WTO  members  and  facilitate 
trade-offs  among  issues  and  sectors. 

From  a  national  security  perspective,  the 
most  important  achievement  of  the  Uruguay 
Round  was  a  much  stronger  dispute  settlement 
system.  Under  the  new  rules,  a  country  accused 
of  nullifying  another  country's  rights  under  the 
WTO  cannot  delay  an  investigative  finding  by  an 
independent  panel  of  experts.  The  country  found 
to  be  in  the  wrong  can  appeal,  but  if  the  finding 
is  sustained  it  must  withdraw  the  offending  bar¬ 
rier  or  offer  compensation. 

Below  the  WTO,  a  large  and  growing  net¬ 
work  of  regional  trade  agreements  has  sprung 
up.  Roughly  two-thirds  of  world  trade  now  takes 
place  within  free  trade  areas  or  among  countries 
committed  to  free  trade  and  investment  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  date. 


Regional  trade  agreements  have  become  an 
important  geopolitical  expression  of  postwar  re¬ 
lations  among  states.  They  combine  the  logic  of 
geography  (contiguous  territories  or  a  shared 
body  of  water  facilitating  trade)  with  common 
political  interests.  Possibly  for  that  reason,  trade 
within  these  regions  has  expanded  beyond  what 
size  and  distance  would  predict.  Major  examples 
include  the  European  Union  (EU),  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA),  the 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN),  the  Asia-Pacific  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  forum  (APEC),  and  MERCOSUR  (the  South¬ 
ern  Cone  Common  Market,  comprising  Brazil, 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay,  with  Chile 
and  Bolivia  as  associate  members).  The  same 
pattern  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  proposed  Free 
Trade  Areas  of  the  Americas  (FTAA).  The  United 
States  is  geographically  well  positioned  to  partic¬ 
ipate  in  three  of  the  most  important  regional 
trade  agreements,  NAFTA,  APEC,  and  the  FTAA. 

In  some  cases,  regional  trade  agreements  also 
represent  a  conscious  effort  to  overcome  political 
tensions,  reduce  the  likelihood  of  military  conflict, 
and  initiate  or  strengthen  security  ties.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  creation  of  the  former  European  Economic 
Community  (now  the  EU)  was  intended  to  pre¬ 
clude  war  between  France  and  Germany.  APEC 
includes  China  and  Taiwan  as  well  as  Vietnam. 
ASEAN  has  established  a  regional  forum  to  dis¬ 
cuss  security  issues  with  the  major  powers. 

The  one  challenge  to  U.S.  influence  is  MER¬ 
COSUR.  Brazil,  the  unofficial  leader  of  the 
group,  is  attempting  to  strengthen  MERCOSUR 
as  an  alternative  to  the  U.S.-dominated  NAFTA, 
possibly  to  the  detriment  of  the  FTAA.  MERCO¬ 
SUR  also  plans  to  sign  trade-expanding  agree¬ 
ments  with  Andean  nations  and  the  European 
Union,  both  of  which  would  discriminate  against 
U.S.  exports.  The  first  summit  between  Latin 
American  nations  and  the  European  Union  is 
scheduled  for  1999. 

The  United  States  is  not  currently  in  a  good 
negotiating  position  to  counter  these  geopolitical 
and  commercial  developments,  because  Congress 
has  refused  to  grant  the  Clinton  administration's 
request  for  renewed  trade  agreement  authority 
known  as  "fast  track."  Nevertheless,  future  trade 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  MERCO¬ 
SUR  are  likely,  on  balance,  to  be  positive.  This 
conclusion  is  based  on  the  size  of  the  U.S.  market, 
the  ongoing  Brazilian  reform  process,  the  impera¬ 
tives  of  economic  integration,  and  the  demon¬ 
strated  MERCOSUR  commitment  to  democracy. 

The  missing  link  is  a  transatlantic  trade 
agreement.  Since  the  transatlantic  trade  agenda  is 
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increasingly  global,  however,  such  a  preferential 
transatlantic  free  trade  agreement  or  "TAFTA" 
would  not  make  sense.  The  'Transatlantic  Mar¬ 
ketplace"  announced  at  the  1995  U.S.-EU  summit 
in  Madrid  initiated  a  modest  but  practical  set  of 
measures,  particularly  a  package  of  regulatory 
agreements  designed  to  eliminate  duplicative  test 
and  certification  requirements.  In  1998,  a  more 
ambitious  proposal  advanced  by  European  Com¬ 
mission  Vice  President  Sir  Leon  Brittan  was  ve¬ 
toed  by  the  French.  However,  a  limited  version  of 
the  proposal  is  being  pursued  under  the  heading, 
"Transatlantic  Economic  Partnership." 

Concern  has  arisen  that  regional  trade 
agreements  will  have  a  disintegrative  effect  on 
the  world  economy  and  slow  momentum  for 
global  free  trade  through  the  WTO.  Thus  far, 
however,  such  agreements  have  stimulated  free 
trade,  enhanced  liberalization,  and  challenged 
other  regions  to  follow  suit.  Far  from  detracting 
from  the  WTO,  regional  trade  agreements  have 
raised  the  sights  of  the  global  trade  community. 

Integrated  and  Responsive 
Financial  Markets 

The  globalization  of  finance  differs  from 
globalization  of  trade  and  investment  in  at  least 
three  ways.  First,  its  fluidity  and  speed  are  un¬ 
precedented.  Second,  it  can  be  destabilizing  in 
the  near  term,  thus  undermining  established  po¬ 
litical  patterns  and  interests.  Third,  it  often  has  a 


"contagion  effect"  on  other  countries.  U.S.  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Chairman  Alan  Greenspan  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  this  effect  increases  systemic 
risk,  because  one  country's  mistakes  tend  to  "ric¬ 
ochet"  through  the  entire  global  financial  system. 

The  volume  of  money  washing  around  the 
world  is  enormous.  New  financial  instruments 
set  up  to  attract  and  guide  these  flows  have  pro¬ 
liferated.  One  such  instrument  is  a  hedge  fund. 
Thirty  years  ago,  no  more  than  $2  billion  were 
invested  in  hedge  funds.  Today,  hedge  funds 
contain  $200  to  $300  billion.  Compared  to  the  es¬ 
timated  $3  trillion  in  mutual  funds,  these  num¬ 
bers  seem  small,  but  hedge  funds,  which  are  un¬ 
regulated,  can  be  destabilizing  because  they 
borrow  far  more  than  they  can  buy  (that  is,  they 
"leverage  their  capital").  They  also  trade  in  op¬ 
tions  and  futures  contracts.  One  of  the  largest, 
Long-Term  Capital  Management,  had  invest¬ 
ments  that  may  have  amounted  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  billion  dollars.  Its  near-collapse  in  summer 
1998  prompted  the  Federal  Reserve  to  mobilize 
private  support  to  save  it. 

A  related  instrument  is  derivatives,  the  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  of  options  to  protect  against  risks. 
Standardized  derivative  contracts  are  regulated, 
but  many  other  contracts  are  tailored  for  specific 
parties  and  are  not  regulated.  The  paper  value  of 
the  underlying  financial  products  used  to  create 
privately  traded  derivatives  contracts  is  estimated 
to  be  $37  trillion,  up  from  $865  billion  in  1987. 

Global  financial  markets  can  be  extremely 
punitive.  They  propel  huge  amounts  of  capital 
around  the  world  and  withdraw  support  from 
unstable  currencies  and  economies  without 
warning.  According  to  the  World  Bank,  indirect 
evidence  links  capital  inflow  surges  with  subse¬ 
quent  banking  and/or  currency  crises  (e.g.,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela,  as 
well  as  the  current  sufferers  in  Asia).  No  one  can 
predict  exactly  when  investors  suddenly  lose 
confidence,  but  when  they  do,  they  stampede  as 
a  herd.  Once  panic  sets  in,  people  living  at  or 
near  the  margin  face  misery  and  near-ruin.  The 
middle  class  suffers  sudden  loss  of  income  and 
unfulfilled  expectations. 

This  destabilization  stems  in  part  from  sheer 
speed  in  financial  markets.  Flashes  of  data 
around  the  world  intensify  the  volatility  of  cur¬ 
rency  movements  and  can  send  stock  markets 
spiraling  within  minutes.  Currencies  can  be 
withdrawn  nearly  instantaneously,  and  flows 
can  be  large  enough  to  overwhelm  government 
policies.  Except  perhaps  for  energy  sources,  no 
other  commodity  can  affect  a  nation  the  way  the 
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The  IMF  Debate 

tie  IMF  response  to  the  economic  crises  in  Asia  and  Russia  has  stirred  up  controversy  and  debate.  Defenders  of  the  IMF  assert  that  the  combination 
I  of  major  ioan  packages  and  strict  conditions  has  stabilized  currencies  and  promoted  recovery.  Critics  have  put  toward  a  variety  of  perspectives, 
i  Some  beiieve  that  large  rescue  packages  encourage  irresponsible  beliaviot  on  the  part  of  governments  and  ball  out  reckless  private  investors  (what 
economists  call  “moral  hazard").  Others  believe  that  the  stringency  of  IMF  loan  terms  has  imposed  undue  hardship,  is  culturally  or  politically  unsuitable, 
and  wit!  trigger  an  anti-West  backlash. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  economist  Paul  Krugman  has  criticized  the  IMF  for  what  he  calls  a  “gratuitous  deflationary  policy"  that  wors¬ 
ened  the  recession  in  Asia.  He  favors  what  he  calls  “Plan  B”-— imposing  temporary  foreign  exchange  controls  and  cutting  domestic  interest  rates  to  restore 
growth.  Jeffry  Sachs  of  Harvard  has  also  argued  that  IMF  insistence  on  higher  interest  rates  has  unnecessarily  prolonged  hardship  in  Asia.  A  real-life  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  "soft-money’'  school  is  Prime  Minister  Date  Mahathir  of  Malaysia,  who  has  imposed  highly  controversial  capital  controls. 

Several  economists  and  former  U.S.  Cabinet  officials  ranging  from  Milton  Friedman  to  George  Shultz  favor  abolishing  the  IMF  altogether.  They  believe 
it  has  become  irrelevant  in  a  world  in  which  private  capital  flows  are  dominant.  Martin  Feldstein  does  not  go  that  far,  but  he  would  have  the  IMF  focus  ex¬ 
clusively  on  liquidity  and  access  to  capital  markets  rather  than  force  structural  and  institutional  reform.  Allan  Meltzer  of  Carnegie  Mellon  Dniversity  would 
transfer  the  IMF  “tender  of  last  resort"  function  to  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  in  Basle,  Switzerland.  Sebastian  Edwards  of  UCLA  would  replace 
the  IMF  with  three  smaller  institutions:  one  to  provide  information  on  countries’  financial  health,  one  to  help  prevent  crises  by  providing  contingent  credit 
lines  to  "good"  countries,  and  the  third  to  deal  with  restructuring  and  cleaning  up  after  a  crisis  has  hit. 

Other  economists  favor  complementing  the  IMF  with  new  or  partially  transformed  international  bodies.  Financier  Henry  Kaufman  urges  die  creation  of 
a  new  international  institution  to  oversee  and  set  standards  for  bank  capital,  accounting,  training,  reporting,  and  disclosure.  Economist  Alice  Rivlin  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  proposed  a  new  certification  system  by  an  independent  international  organization.  This  body  would  rate  the  quality  of  bank  supervi¬ 
sion,  bankruptcy  administration,  and  the  conditions  of  financial  institutions  in  various  countries  to  signal  the  degree  of  risk. 

Still  others  advocate  reforms  within  the  existing  system  rather  than  new  or  revised  institutions.  The  Institute  of  international  Finance,  a  global  associa¬ 
tion  of  financial  institutions,  has  caiied  for  greater  "transparency "  (openness)  in  IMF  operations,  a  collaborative  surveillance  mechanism  to  prevent  crises,  a 
clearer  division  of  responsibilities  with  the  World  Bank,  and  greater  communication  and  cooperation  with  the  private  financial  community.  Economist  and 
former  IMF  officiat  Morris  Goldstein  of  the  institute  for  international  Economics  urges  the  IMF  to  require  countries  to  implement  and  enforce  highercapital 
standards  for  their  banks,  to  adopt  the  Basie  Committee’s  Core  Principles  for  Effective  Banking  Supervision,  to  introduce  an  effective  bankruptcy  system,  to 
establish  deposit  insurance  systems  that  give  priority  to  small  depositors,  and  to  adopt  various  other  reforms. 

The  IMF  Itself  has  responded  vigorously  to  these  charges,  ft  has  conceded  that  it  failed  to  foresee  the  scale  of  the  financial  contagion  that  followed 
tie  Thai  crisis,  and  it  admits  to  serious  failure  in  Russia,  it  has  also  modified  some  of  its  more  austere  requirements,  especially  those  affectng  the  poor.  But 
it  strongly  defends  its  effort  to  help  countries'maintain  access  to  international  capital  markets  by  implementing  essential  macroeconomic  and  structural  re¬ 
forms.  It  denies  the  charge  that  its  policies  have  shielded  private  investors  from  loss.  It  has  called  for  improvements  in  six  major  areas;  (1)  more  effective 
surveillance  over  countries’  economic  policies  and  practices,  facilitated  by  fuller  disclosure  of  all  relevant  data:  (2)  financial  sector  reform,  including  better 
regulation  and  supervision;  (3)  ensuring  that  the  process  of  opening  economies  to  inward  and  outward  flows  of  private  capital  is  orderly  and  properly  se¬ 
quenced:  (4)  promoting  regional  surveillance;  (5)  a  worldwide  effort  to  promote  governance  and  fight  corruption;  and  (6)  more  effective  approaches  to  debt 
restructuring,- including  better  bankruptcy  laws  and  closer  collaboration  with  private  sector  creditors. 


flow  of  money  can.  Goods  can  be  substituted, 
stockpiled,  or  even  seized,  but  financial  confi¬ 
dence  can  never  be  totally  controlled  or  replaced. 
Not  all  sudden  financial  swings  are  politi¬ 
cally  destabilizing.  They  only  undermine 
medium-  and  long-term  stability  when  latent  po¬ 
litical  weaknesses  are  exposed  and  seen  as  creat¬ 
ing  undue  risk.  Ministers  may  resign,  but  no 
amount  of  currency  speculation  can  overthrow  a 
government  that  has  legitimacy  in  the  eyes  of  its 
people  and  pursues  policies  in  line  with  its  re¬ 
sources,  Elected  leaders,  such  as  President  Fer¬ 
nando  Cardoso  of  Brazil  and  President  Kim  Dae 
Jung  of  South  Korea,  face  enormous  problems, 
but  they  are  in  a  better  position  to  push  through 


reforms  than  handpicked  oligarchs,  who  lack  de¬ 
mocratic  legitimacy  and  popular  support. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Asian  crisis,  the  IMF  is 
under  heavy  attack  for  its  seeming  indifference 
to  the  social  consequences  of  its  austerity  policies 
and  its  failure  to  cope  effectively  with  Russia. 
The  IMF  admits  that  it  was  unprepared  for  the 
magnitude  and  spread  of  the  Asian  crisis.  It  also 
concedes  that  funds  provided  to  Moscow  were 
largely  wasted.  While  it  has  softened  its  demand 
for  certain  austerity  measures,  it  defends  mea¬ 
sures  to  stabilize  currencies  and  points  out  that 
severe  inflation  is  devastating  for  the  poor. 
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Where  the  Money  Comes  From  . . .  Loans  to 
Emerging  Markets 


*  The  1 1  European  nations  that  have  adopted  the  euro:  Austria,  Belgium.  Finland,  France, 
Germany,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg.  Netherlands,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 

Sources:  Bank  for  International  Settlements:  Institute  of  International  Finance;  International 


Monetary  Fund. 

Regardless  of  real  or  perceived  IMF  mis¬ 
takes,  it  is  clear  that  IMF  willingness  to  stand  be¬ 
hind  national  governments  promotes  stability  by 
reassuring  investors.  If  the  IMF  did  not  exist,  it 
would  have  to  be  invented.  For  the  United  States 
in  particular,  the  IMF  presents  one  of  the  few  re¬ 
maining  opportunities  to  pursue  foreign  policy 
initiatives  without  undue  political  interference. 
But  the  Asian  crisis  suggests  that  the  IMF  and 
the  World  Bank  will  have  to  pay  more  attention 
to  such  factors  as  the  institutional  health  of  the 
banking  sector,  political  stability,  and  social 
safety  nets  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

Trade  and  Financial  Recovery 

Over  time,  the  two  primary  manifestations 
of  economic  globalization — the  global  and  re¬ 
gional  trading  system  and  the  international  fi¬ 
nancial  system — reinforce  each  other  in  benefi¬ 
cial  ways.  The  reforms  demanded  by  each  are 
mutually  supporting  and  often  overlapping.  The 
rewards  of  good  performance  are  closely  related. 
Correcting  financial  problems  benefits  trade  and 
investment  prospects,  restores  confidence,  and 
places  exchange  rates  on  a  sounder  footing.  Free- 
trade  agreements  can  limit  damage  and  acceler¬ 
ate  recovery  from  financial  crises. 


. . .  And  What  Happens  When  it  Dries  Up 

(Billions  $) 

1997  ASIA 

OUT  I  IN 

[  1994  +$4t 

I  1995  +$77 

1996  +$93 

1997  CRISIS 
1998* 

*  The  1 3  hardest-hit  countries:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Ivory  Coast,  Nigeria.  Mexico,  Morocco,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Venezuela.  Estimated. 

Sources:  Bank  tor  International  Settlements:  institute  of  international  Finance;  inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund. 


In  the  case  of  Mexico,  NAFTA  accelerated  re¬ 
covery  from  the  1994-95  peso  crisis.  It  restored 
investor  confidence  and  helped  justify  the  U.S. 
assistance  package  to  critics  in  the  Congress  and 
elsewhere.  Mexico  upheld  its  NAFTA  obligations, 
thus  protecting  U.S.  commercial  interests.  After  a 
similar  crisis  in  1982,  it  took  7  years  for  U.S.  ex¬ 
ports  to  regain  their  previous  level.  This  time  U.S. 
exports  recovered  in  just  19  months. 

Similarly,  the  trading  system  is  likely  to 
serve  as  a  catalyst  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
economies  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  As  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  the  Asian  crisis  stemmed  from  weaknesses  in 
the  financial  sector,  political  uncertainties,  and 
problems  in  the  external  sector.  But  Asian  coun¬ 
tries'  strong  track  record  in  and  commitment  to 
the  trading  system,  as  seen  in  APEC,  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  reform  and  recovery.  Far  from  retreat¬ 
ing  into  protectionism,  those  countries  that  have 
been  hit  hardest  have  reiterated  their  commit¬ 
ment  to  trade  and  investment  liberalization — 
even  though  the  severity  of  the  present  crisis  has 
stalled  actual  progress  toward  that  goal. 

Global  Information  Boom 

As  companies  disperse  their  business  opera¬ 
tions  around  the  world,  information  moves  with 
them.  Along  with  the  revolution  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  the  explosion  of  information  technology 
speeds  and  intensifies  the  globalization  of  trade 
and  finance. 

The  global  information  boom  has  created  a 
new  universe  of  users.  The  number  of  people  con¬ 
nected  to  the  Internet  is  increasing  exponentially. 
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from  an  estimated  10  million  in  1995  to  140  mil¬ 
lion  at  the  end  of  1998.  Some  experts  believe  that 
there  wiU  be  as  many  as  1  billion  Internet  users  by 
2005.  Even  North  Korea  operates  a  web  site  from 
Tokyo.  Globahzation  has  been  pulled  downward, 
literally  into  the  lap(top)s  of  individuals. 

The  information  boom  has  also  sparked  a 
whole  new  form  of  business — electronic  com¬ 
merce,  or  "e-commerce."  The  international  infor¬ 
mation  flow  is  expanding  beyond  large  corpora¬ 
tions  and  banks  to  local  retail  establishments, 
interest  groups,  nongovernment  organizations, 
and  households.  Operating  from  home  with  a 
few  thousand  dollars  worth  of  equipment,  any¬ 
one  can  become  a  global  merchant.  The  volume 
of  sales  over  the  Internet  more  than  doubled  be¬ 
tween  1997  and  1998. 

The  sudden  pervasiveness  of  this  new  tech¬ 
nology  raises  issues  that  negotiators  have  never 
faced  before,  such  as  commercial  practices,  pri¬ 
vacy,  liability,  and  censorship.  For  example,  what 
constitutes  a  valid  electronic  contract?  What  au¬ 
thority  wiU  enforce  such  contracts?  Globalization 
has  propelled  a  number  of  these  hitherto  domestic 
or  nonexistent  issues  upward  to  the  multinational 
level,  where  new  rules  are  being  debated. 

The  impact  of  information  technology  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  commerce.  Global  network¬ 
ing  is  mobilizing  nonstate  actors  and  facilitating 
the  emergence  of  an  international  civil  society. 
Activists  who  tap  into  the  global  information 
system  also  communicate  horizontally  with  each 
other  through  electronic  mail.  More  and  more 
people  whose  lives  are  affected  by  what  govern¬ 
ments  decide  can  now  make  their  voices  heard 
through  cross-border  coalitions. 

Business  representatives  have  long  enjoyed 
access  to  government  officials.  What  is  new  is 
the  number  of  nonprofit  groups  that  seek  a  simi¬ 
lar  role.  Fifteen  years  ago,  for  example,  only  a 
handful  of  nonprofit  organizations  tracked  mul¬ 
tilateral  trade  negotiations.  More  than  150  such 
groups  attended  the  1990  conclusion  of  the 
Uruguay  Round  in  Geneva,  and  250  attended  a 
1998  ministerial  meeting.  Some  of  them  lobbied 
successfully  to  put  environmental  protection  and 
worker  rights  on  the  negotiating  table  and  to  de¬ 
feat  a  proposed  agreement  on  investment  then 
under  discussion  in  the  Organization  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD). 
Similarly,  the  number  of  nongovernment  organi¬ 
zations  accredited  to  the  United  Nations  has 
risen  from  41  to  over  1,500.  These  groups  can 
point  to  some  tangible  achievements,  such  as  the 
first  environmental  summit  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 


treaty  to  ban  land  mines,  and  the  establishment 
of  an  international  criminal  court. 

Instant  communication  complicates  diplo¬ 
macy,  because  it  erases  the  line  between  domestic 
and  foreign  audiences.  Many  a  politician  has 
made  off-the-cuff  remarks  about  foreigners  to  do¬ 
mestic  constituents  only  to  find  that  his  words 
have  mushroomed  into  a  diplomatic  incident. 
Precisely  for  that  reason,  the  media's  presence 
makes  it  hard  for  governments  to  get  away  with 
gross  violations  of  international  norms.  Thanks  to 
the  Internet,  newly  mobilized  nongovernment 
groups  routinely  exchange  information  on  condi¬ 
tions  in  their  respective  regions.  Some  maintain 
contact  with  dissidents  living  under  repressive 
regimes  and  draw  international  attention  to  their 
fate.  Others  bring  global  pressure  to  bear  on  pol¬ 
lution  and  environmental  destruction. 

Some  leaders  and  activists  resort  to  enter¬ 
tainment  channels  to  advance  their  agenda.  The 
line  between  news  and  entertainment  is  blurring. 
In  1997,  at  least  two  new  movies  raised  public 
awareness  about  the  Chinese  Communist  sup¬ 
pression  of  Tibetan  culture.  In  mid-1998,  young 
Americans  flocked  to  the  "Tibetan  Freedom  Con¬ 
cert"  in  Washington  to  learn  about  Tibet  for  the 
first  time. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  the  largest 
producer  of  entertainment  with  an  appeal  to 
global  audiences  has  economic  and  political  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  entertainment  industry  is  one  of 
the  top  contributors  to  U.S.  export  earnings.  Not 
only  do  American  films,  television  programs, 
and  popular  music  sell  widely  abroad,  they  also 
spark  consumer  demand  for  U.S.-style  clothing, 
footwear,  cosmetics,  and  accessories.  The  politi¬ 
cal  effect — admittedly  difficult  to  prove — is  that 
many  forms  of  U.S.  entertainment  transmit 
American  norms  and  values  around  the  world. 
To  a  degree,  the  image  of  the  American  lifestyle 
may  inspire  young  people  to  press  for  greater 
freedom  and  opportunity  in  other  countries. 

Globalization's  Disintegrative 
Effects 

Globalization  demands  efficiency.  It  acceler¬ 
ates  technological  change  and  forces  societies  and 
individuals  to  adapt  economically,  politically,  and 
psychologically.  It  rewards  those  who  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  it  and  punishes  those  who  are  not.  It  un¬ 
dermines  traditional  forms  of  national  sover¬ 
eignty  and  causes  citizens  to  fear  loss  of  control.  It 
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can  unleash  centrifugal  forces  that  work  against 
global  integration,  foster  a  political  backlash,  and 
threaten  U.S.  interests.  These  risks  are  particularly 
acute  in  certain  countries  and  regions. 

One  of  the  trends  associated  with  globaliza¬ 
tion — rightly  or  wrongly — is  the  widening  in¬ 
come  gap  within  individual  countries.  Econo¬ 
mists  differ  on  how  to  define  and  measure  wage 
and  income  gaps,  but  they  exist  in  several  forms. 
In  the  United  States,  the  spread  between  the 
first-time  wages  of  U.S.  high  school  graduates 
and  college  graduates  is  growing.  The  share  of 
wealth  held  by  the  richest  1  percent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  climbing.  Several  factors  contribute  to 
this  trend:  the  stock  market  boom,  rising  de¬ 
mand  for  skilled  labor,  the  entry  of  women  into 
the  work  force,  and  high  levels  of  immigration, 
to  name  a  few.  Most  economists  estimate  that 
these  factors  account  for  a  far  greater  share  of  the 
income  gap  than  global  trade  and  investment. 

In  some  sectors,  globalization  acts  as  a  cata¬ 
lyst  and  shortens  the  time  available  for  competi¬ 
tive  adjustment.  A  number  of  people  in  the 
United  States  are  unprepared  for  the  transition. 
Already  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  income  gap, 
they  lack  skills  to  find  jobs  in  globally  competi¬ 
tive  industries.  Others  have  held  good  jobs  in 
large  companies,  only  to  find  themselves  laid  off 
with  no  prospects.  Between  1979  and  1995,  for 
example,  U.S.  employment  in  Fortune  500  com¬ 
panies  shrank  from  roughly  16  million  to  11.5 
million.  Factories  employing  two  or  three  gener¬ 
ations  of  workers  closed  down.  Many  of  these 
workers  either  remain  unemployed  or  suffered 
major  income  losses. 

In  the  United  States,  these  risks  have  fos¬ 
tered  a  well-organized  resistance  to  further 
global  engagement.  Many  nongovernment 
groups  see  globalization  as  serving  large  corpo¬ 
rate  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  Domes¬ 
tic  opposition  of  this  sort  hinders  the  fulfillment 
of  U.S.  commitments  and  thus  undermines  U.S. 
credibility  abroad. 

If  globalization  strains  the  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  fabric  in  a  rich  country  like  the  United  States, 
it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  its  effects  elsewhere. 
Growth  rates  are  higher  for  those  developing 
countries  that  engage  successfully  in  global  trade 
and  investment  than  for  those  that  do  not.  But 
macroeconomic  statistics  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  Within  those  societies,  unjust  policies  and 
widespread  corruption  often  stretch  the  income 
gap  to  extremes. 


Another  trend  associated  with  globalization 
is  heightened  ethnic  conflict.  Globalization  does 
not  cause  ethnic  tensions,  but  the  publicity  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  global  information  age  can  in¬ 
flame  them — especially  if  class  lines  coincide 
with  ethnic  divisions.  News  of  atrocities  spreads 
quickly,  not  only  around  the  world  but  also 
among  long-standing  enemies.  For  example, 
government-controlled  media  farmed  ethnic  ha¬ 
tred  in  both  Rwanda  and  the  former  Yugoslavia. 
From  the  victims'  perspective,  globalization 
makes  it  easier  to  bring  a  grievance  to  the 
world's  attention  and  appeal  for  international 
support.  Unfortunately,  such  publicity  does  not 
appear  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  slaughter.  Nei¬ 
ther  mobs  nor  roving  bands  of  soldiers  worry 
much  about  their  international  image. 

Globalization  and 
Anti-Americanism 

Although  economic  globalization  is  not  the 
same  as  Americanization,  it  is  largely  driven  by 
Americans.  U.S.  companies  are  at  the  forefront  of 
global  trade,  investment,  finance,  and  informa¬ 
tion  technology.  Companies  like  Levi  Strauss, 
McDonald's,  and  Walt  Disney  invent  the  icons; 
CNN  and  Hollywood  transmit  them.  Europeans 
and  Japanese  contribute  substantially  to  global¬ 
ization,  but  their  logos  are  not  so  visible. 

This  U.S.  dominance  is  a  mixed  blessing. 
The  United  States  is  perceived  around  the  world 
as  a  rich,  invincible,  hegemonic  superpower.  Re¬ 
sentment  is  a  natural  reaction,  even  when  it  is 
mixed  with  admiration.  Washington  has  often 
been  blamed  for  other  people's  grievances,  and  it 
will  continue  to  be  a  target.  This  is  the  price  of 
highly  visible  wealth  and  power.  But  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  globalization,  the  booming  U.S.  econ¬ 
omy,  and  the  media  revolution  intensifies  the 
criticism.  The  high  level  of  U.S.  consumption  em¬ 
bitters  environmentalists  and  others  who  are 
concerned  about  protecting  global  resources  and 
indigenous  peoples.  The  social  and  economic 
strains  associated  with  globalization  give  rise  to 
the  charge  that  the  United  States  is  advancing  its 
own  commercial  interests  under  a  global  banner 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor. 

Such  accusations  can  race  around  the  world 
on  television  and  through  the  Internet.  The  back¬ 
lash  against  globalization  can  quickly  turn  anti- 
American.  In  many  countries,  this  backlash  seeks 
scapegoats  and  inhibits  further  economic  liberal¬ 
ization.  In  Indonesia,  anti-Chinese  mobs  looted 
Chinese  stores,  but  some  resentment  was  di¬ 
rected  against  U.S.  citizens,  who  were  perceived 
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to  be  influencing  the  IMF.  Ethnic  or  religious 
leaders  often  exploit  anti-Americanism  to 
strengthen  their  position  at  home,  as  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Dato  Mahathir  of  Malaysia  has  done.  Euro¬ 
peans  and  Japanese  do  not  face  this  problem. 

Similarly,  the  overwhelming  U.S.  dominance 
in  information  technology  and  entertainment  can 
be  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Societies  with  a 
fragile  sense  of  identity  and  culture  can  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  seeming  flood  of  on-screen  sex, 
violence,  and  lack  of  respect  for  authority.  In 
some  countries,  such  values  as  respect  for  the  in¬ 
dividual,  women's  rights,  and  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  are  associated  with  U.S.-imposed  "cul¬ 
tural  imperialism"  and  rejected  accordingly. 

Globalization  of  Crime 

Another  dark  side  of  economic  globalization 
is  that  it  facilitates  international  crime.  Electronic 
communication  has  jumped  international  police 
roadblocks  and  facilitated  the  spread  of  terror¬ 
ism,  money  laundering,  and  narcotics  trafficking. 
The  growing  threat  of  electronic  terrorism  has 
also  alarmed  the  national  security  community. 
U.S.  law  enforcement  officials  have  tried  to  limit 
the  export  of  high-performance  encryption  de¬ 
vices  in  order  to  be  able  to  read  electronic  mail  in 
criminal  investigations.  However,  such  devices 
are  now  built  into  standard  U.S.  information 
technology  products  and  are  also  available 
abroad.  On  the  positive  side,  police  officials  in 
different  countries  can  cooperate  with  each  other 
more  effectively  thanks  to  the  same  technology. 

"Globalization  Gap" 

The  uneven  distribution  of  wealth  associ¬ 
ated  with  rapid  globalization  may  be  widening 
the  gap  between  certain  comitries  and  regions.  A 
rising  economic  tide  lifts  all  nations,  but  only  if 
they  are  structurally  sound.  In  order  to  prosper 
in  the  newly  globalizing  economy,  nations  must 
possess  the  core  foundation  of  competitiveness. 

A  competitive  foundation  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
fine  precisely.  At  a  minimum,  it  must  include  the 
freedom  to  engage  in  market  activities  without 
fear  of  arbitrary  arrest  or  ethnic  reprisal.  Such 
tolerance  requires  a  certain  level  of  civic  trust 
and  a  willingness  to  set  aside  age-old  tribal  or 
ethnic  conflicts.  In  addition,  competitiveness  de¬ 
pends  on  the  rule  of  law,  respect  for  education,  a 
good  work  ethic,  willingness  to  save,  and  a 
sound  macroeconomic  policy. 


The  distribution  of  competitiveness  is  cur¬ 
rently  uneven.  Countries  that  lack  this  founda¬ 
tion  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  the  Greater  Mid¬ 
dle  East  and  sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  perhaps  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  This  pattern  raises  the 
disturbing  prospect  of  a  growing  "globalization 
gap"  between  winners  and  losers — the  regional, 
geopolitical  equivalent  of  the  widening  income 
gap.  Leaders  of  the  losers  often  blame  outsiders 
or  unpopular  insiders  for  economic  hardship. 
Some  foment  crises  to  distract  domestic  attention 
from  joblessness  and  hunger. 

These  conditions  make  it  difficult  for  the 
West  to  pursue  its  dual  strategy  of  security  and 
economic  community  building.  While  noncom¬ 
petitive  countries  may  be  members  of  the  WTO, 
they  lack  the  fundamentals  to  attract  healthy  in¬ 
vestment.  They  also  lack  the  minimum  prerequi¬ 
sites  for  collective  security,  such  as  shared  values 
and  a  willingness  to  pool  military  resources  for 
the  sake  of  the  common  good. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  reason  to  hope.  The 
information  revolution  enables  even  those  under 
dictatorships  to  learn  about  what  their  country 
should  do  to  prosper.  For  decades,  caudillos 
(bosses),  red  tape,  and  corruption  gripped  Latin 
America.  Today,  the  region  has  turned  decisively 
in  the  direction  of  free  markets  and  democracy. 
Asia  is  in  the  grip  of  the  worst  recession  since 
World  War  II,  but  it  has  remained  relatively  sta¬ 
ble,  despite  several  serious  points  of  tension 
(e.g.,  the  Korean  peninsula,  the  Taiwan  Strait, 
and  the  Spratly  Islands). 

U.S.  Interests 

In  today's  world,  U.S.  international  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  and  U.S.  national  security  inter¬ 
ests  are  not  only  broadly  compatible;  to  a  great 
extent  they  are  also  mutually  reinforcing,  be¬ 
cause  the  structural  conditions  associated  with 
enhancing  security  overlap  substantially  with 
those  promoting  prosperity  and  advancing 
democracy.  They  include  market-oriented 
macroeconomic  policies,  a  sound  and  transpar¬ 
ent  financial  system,  a  functioning  legal  system, 
an  accountable  political  system,  civilian  control 
of  the  military,  respect  for  human  rights,  obser¬ 
vance  of  labor  standards,  concern  for  the  envi¬ 
ronment,  a  peaceful  foreign  policy,  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  rules-based  international  institutions. 

On  balance,  globalization  works  in  favor  of 
these  conditions.  The  free  flow  of  trade  and  in¬ 
vestment  raises  incomes,  dampens  inflation,  and 
creates  new  stakeholders  in  a  growing  economy. 
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Right  Makes  Might 

Although  power  remains  importaitin  world  poiitics,  gtobaJlzation  tos  transformed 
Its  character,  correlates,  and  consequences;  Power  now  depends  on  fre^om. 

The  essential  reason  for  the  new  correlation  of  freedom,  and  power  ties  in  the  naUire 
of  information  technology;  It  springs  from  and  adds  to  human  frnowledge.  It  has  proven  to 
be  the  best  way  yet  found  to  release  human  potentiaL  State  power  cannot  pr^uoe  and 
can  even  retard  this  technology.  The  information  revolution  liberates  and  requires  libera¬ 
tion.  The  nature  of  this  technology,  not  just  its  stage  of  development,  favors  open 
economic  systems.  '  '  '  '  . 

The  need  for  and  effect  of  information  technology  will  cause  rising  powers  to  gravitate 
toward  the  interests,  ways,  and  outtooK  of  the  United  States  and  the  dempcratic'core,  Ttriher 
than  to  challenge  them.  Otherwise,  even  giant  states,  though  potontiafly  dangerous-rogues 
on  steroids-rwill  be  chronicalty  matnourished  in  Bie  dominant  technology.  They  wili  remain, 
on  toe  oufekirts  of  not  only  toe  global  economy  but  also  toe  power  structore  of  wbrfdgoB-  >  -  ^ 
tics.  Paradoidcalty,  although  gtobatization  diffuses  power,  it  al^  strengthens  its  agen^-^  ' ' 
large  free-mad<et  democracies  that  command  the  dominant  technology  '  ' 

Hostile  states  will  surety  develop  codntervailing  capabilities  aod'factics.  &tt^;'," 
essential  point  remans  superior  information  can  provide  a  transcending  militg^^^r^ 
tage,  which  the  countries  strongest  in  the  essential  technology  wiil'enjoy^,;.,^/^^..)  i  ' 

The  mobilization  of  military  power  to  the  information  age,  toati  In  the  todus- 

trial  age,  will  depend  on  the  technological  vitality  of  toe  civilian  econi^  and  the  ability  of 
toe  military  to  beebie  to  absorb^hat  technology  and  draw  on  that  wt^ity.quiekly  It  wdt 
thus  depend  oh  the  degree  Of  economic  and  polfticai  openness  dfthesociegr  and  toe 
extent  to  which  those  ways  have  been  introduced  into  toe  milita^  establishment.  There 
is  more  power  inherent  to  a  democracy— not  in  the  state  but  in  the  natron,  tofprm^pg . 
technology  is  key  to  harnessing  it  ^ 

Globaiizatfon  and  its  prime  mover,  information  technology,  arepr^bcfnga  " 

commOTiweatft  of  great  pCyvers— compatible  in  outlook  and  ideals' unafraid  of  oftop^or, 
eager  for  all  to  succeed,  and  cwifident  enough  to  welcome  change  and  other  powers.''*'^ 

Nation^  Qeten5«\jnivefs^  Pr£s&  May  n  ^  v  ' 


The  freedoms  associated  with  more  open  mar¬ 
kets  sweep  away  the  remnants  of  leftist  ideology, 
strengthen  common  interests  and  values,  and  re¬ 
duce  the  likelihood  of  external  aggression.  The 
opportunities  associated  with  trade  and  invest¬ 
ment  are  more  appealing  than  military  ventures 
and  irredentism.  A  rising  business  class  is  more 
likely  to  favor  investment  in  new  roads  than  in 
combat  aircraft.  Young  people  are  more  likely  to 
be  interested  in  jobs  and  entertainment  than  age- 
old  territorial  disputes.  More  jobs  mean  fewer 
people  on  the  streets  to  engage  in  anti-American 
demonstrations  and  ethnic  violence. 

These  trends  are  not  obvious  at  first  sight. 
On  a  daily  basis,  globalization  and  security  ap¬ 
pear  to  operate  at  cross-purposes.  National  secu¬ 
rity  is  based  on  the  notion  of  territory  controlled 


by  the  nation-state,  while  globalization  tran¬ 
scends  national  borders.  As  the  Asian  crisis  illus¬ 
trates,  the  U.S.  national  security  community  is 
relatively  helpless  in  the  face  of  short-term  finan¬ 
cial  crises  exacerbated  by  globalization.  Similarly, 
globalization  makes  it  harder  to  carry  out  unilat¬ 
eral  economic  sanctions  against  rogue  regimes. 

A  variation  of  the  alleged  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  globalization  and  security  is  the  notion 
that  economic  strength  has  replaced  military 
strength  as  the  measure  of  global  power.  This  im¬ 
plies  that  these  two  manifestations  of  power  are 
qualitatively  different  and  that  the  shift  from  one 
to  the  other  is  irreversible.  Yet  media  headlines 
illustrate  that  military  power  is  a  key  component 
of  America's  profile  in  the  world  and  defines  its 
status  as  a  global  superpower. 

A  more  nuanced  interpretation  of  the  shift  in 
power  relations  is  that  to  a  greater  degree  than 
before,  national  security  depends  on  successful  en¬ 
gagement  in  the  global  economy.  This  is  true 
whether  national  security  is  defined  broadly,  in 
terms  of  the  global  security  environment,  or  nar¬ 
rowly,  in  terms  of  the  manufacture  and  operation 
of  high-quality,  low-cost  weapons  systems. 
David  C.  Gompert  of  the  RAND  Corporation  ar¬ 
gues  specifically  that  mastery  and  development 
of  information  technology — and  the  openness 
and  creativity  associated  with  it — now  constitute 
the  core  of  military  power  (see  box). 

To  enhance  the  likelihood  of  successful  en¬ 
gagement  in  the  future,  U.S.  policies  designed  to 
promote  economic  globalization  should  be 
based  primarily  on  three  broad  international  in¬ 
terests:  strengthening  and  deepening  the  multi¬ 
lateral  trading  system,  enhancing  global  finan¬ 
cial  stability  and  growth,  and  promoting 
sustainable  development. 

Strengthening  and  Deepening 
the  Multilateral  Trading  System 

In  the  closing  days  of  World  War  II,  a  small 
group  of  nations  gathered  to  establish  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 
Mindful  of  the  disastrous  economic  history  of  the 
1930s,  statesmen  clearly  recognized  that  a  rules- 
based,  market-oriented  multilateral  trading  sys¬ 
tem  contributes  to  prosperity  and  peace.  The 
GATT  system  became  a  pillar  of  postwar  stability. 

There  are  at  least  two  broad  reasons  why  the 
global  trading  system  still  reinforces  stability. 
First,  membership  in  the  WTO  (successor  to 
GATT)  and  in  the  major  regional  free  trade 
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arrangements  can  be  thought  of  as  economic  confi¬ 
dence-building  measures.  The  rules  require  govern¬ 
ments  to  consult  with  each  other  regularly  and 
inform  fellow  members  of  changes  in  national 
laws  and  regulations.  Governments  must  also 
abide  by  the  results  of  dispute  settlement  proce¬ 
dures.  By  imposing  greater  discipline  on  national 
behavior,  these  procedures  can  act  as  a  check  on 
special  interests.  Together  with  the  European 
Union,  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  most  active 
users  of  the  dispute  settlement  system.  Small 
countries  also  have  a  stake  in  the  system,  because 
they  can  and  do  win  cases  against  big  ones. 

Second,  the  international  trading  system 
promotes  openness  and  accountability.  Govern¬ 
ments  must  acknowledge  and  publish  the  prac¬ 
tices  that  interfere  with  the  market,  such  as  sub¬ 
sidies  and  quotas.  Investors  must  have  access  to 
information  in  order  to  assess  risk.  Bad  loans 
must  be  acknowledged.  Certain  countries  with 
large  and  attractive  markets,  such  as  China  and 
Japan,  have  managed  to  achieve  a  high  rate  of 
growth  while  limiting  economic  information. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  need  for  accurate 
information  forces  the  disclosure  of  data  on  bad 
loans  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  information,  such 
as  the  amount  of  wealth  amassed  by  a  ruler's  rel¬ 
atives.  Such  information  intensifies  pressure  for 
a  more  open  and  responsive  political  system,  at 
least  indirectly. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  universal  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  multilateral  trading  system  should 
be  seen  as  an  important  U.S.  political  and  na¬ 
tional  security  objective  as  well  as  an  economic 
one.  Postwar  statesmen  recognized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  historic  goal;  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War  brings  it  within  reach. 

The  United  States  also  has  a  strong  interest 
in  strengthening  and  deepening  the  multilateral 
trading  system  in  order  to  enhance  its  own  and 
others'  economic  growth  and  prosperity.  As  de¬ 
scribed  earlier,  globalization  dictates  the  pursuit 
of  three  specific  commercial  objectives.  The  first 
is  greater  market  access  for  goods  and  services, 
not  only  for  the  United  States,  but  also  for 
friends  and  allies.  Such  efforts  have  traditionally 
focused  on  lowering  or  removing  tariff  and  non¬ 
tariff  barriers. 

While  market  access  for  such  goods  as  steel, 
semiconductors,  and  auto  parts  receives  more 
political  attention,  trade  in  services  has  grown 
exponentially.  The  United  States  is  the  leading 
exporter  of  services.  U.S.  service  exports  typi¬ 
cally  offset  over  a  third  of  the  U.S.  deficit  in  mer¬ 
chandise  trade. 


The  second  priority  objective  is  stronger 
rules  to  govern  the  multilateral  trading  system. 
For  example,  there  is  a  need  for  rules  establish¬ 
ing  and  protecting  the  freedom  of  investment.  A 
working  group  on  investment  has  already  been 
established  within  the  WTO.  Another  example  is 
the  protection  of  intellectual  property.  The 
United  States  has  a  competitive  advantage  in 
knowledge-intensive,  highly  innovative  goods 
and  services.  As  U.S.  companies  disperse  such 
goods  and  services  around  the  world,  they  need 
their  knowledge  protected.  Finally,  new  rules  are 
needed  to  address  regulatory  policy,  especially  in 
such  areas  as  competition  policy,  technical  stan¬ 
dards,  and  regulatory  procedures  governing  the 
testing  and  certification  of  goods  and  services. 
Such  agreements  are  needed  to  overcome  barri¬ 
ers  created  by  government  ownership  of  compa¬ 
nies,  excessive  regulation,  differences  in  health 
and  safety  regulations,  and  a  variety  of  other  do¬ 
mestic  measures. 

The  third  key  objective  is  an  improved  dis¬ 
pute  settlement  system.  Broadly  defined,  this  in¬ 
cludes  stronger  rules,  monitoring,  and  enforce¬ 
ment.  As  previously  stated,  the  Uruguay  Round 
took  an  enormous  step  forward,  but  ambiguities 
and  omissions  in  the  rules  still  plague  the  sys¬ 
tem.  (The  bitter  transatlantic  quarrel  over  ba¬ 
nanas  is  an  example.)  Monitoring  and  enforce¬ 
ment  are  also  erratic.  Since  the  United  States  and 
the  EU  initiate  the  greatest  number  of  dispute 
settlement  procedures,  a  further  strengthening  of 
the  dispute  settlement  system  is  in  the  U.S.  na¬ 
tional  interest.  It  also  sets  a  precedent  for  conflict 
resolution  in  other  areas. 

Enhancing  Global  Financial 
Stability  and  Growth 

In  a  global  economy,  two  factors  in  particular 
argue  for  a  far  greater  degree  of  coordination  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  other  major  coun¬ 
tries.  First,  the  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  of  a 
major  country  affect  others,  sometimes  drastically. 
Second,  because  of  the  integrated  nature  of  inter¬ 
national  finance  and  investment,  the  United  States 
cannot  solve  global  econornic  problems  alone. 

Macroeconomic  coordination  to  date  has 
been  carried  out  through  the  G-7  and  the  IMF.  At 
times  it  has  been  highly  effective,  as  illustrated 
by  the  1985  intervention  to  correct  the  overvalua¬ 
tion  of  the  dollar.  In  most  instances,  however, 
G-7  action  has  been  weak,  intermittent,  and  reac¬ 
tive,  especially  in  the  last  decade. 
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Asia  offers  a  good  example  of  the  need  for 
improved  macroeconomic  coordination.  Because 
recovery  from  the  crisis  depends  on  the  ability  of 
Asian  countries  to  export  to  other  countries,  co¬ 
ordination  should  encompass  not  only  exchange 
rates  but  also  growth  prospects  in  major  markets 
around  the  world.  The  United  States  should  not 
be  the  only  major  purchaser  of  Asian  goods,  if 
only  for  domestic  political  reasons. 

The  problem  is  that  throughout  the  1990s 
other  major  markets  have  not  been  growing  fast 
enough  to  accommodate  a  higher  level  of  im¬ 
ports  from  developing  coimtries.  The  Asia  crisis 
affects  Europe  as  much  as  it  does  the  United 
States;  bank  exposure,  for  example,  is  higher.  Yet 
growth  rates  in  the  major  EU  members  have 
been  hovering  around  2  percent.  Lower  growth 
reduces  the  likelihood  of  a  buying  spree  boosting 
imports  from  Asia.  In  fact,  the  11  founding  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  euro  are  projected  to  run  a  trade  sur¬ 
plus  in  1999. 

Japan  has  been  in  near-recession  throughout 
most  of  the  1990s.  The  government  repeatedly 
avoided  opportunities  to  tackle  the  structural 
weaknesses  that  created  this  situation  in  the  first 
place.  Domestic  demand  remains  sluggish,  but 
industrial  capacity  is  still  excessive.  As  matters 
stand,  Japan  is  perceived  as  failing  to  shoulder 
its  share  of  the  burden  of  Asian  recovery. 

On  the  other  hand,  Japan  has  provided  sig¬ 
nificant  financial  assistance  to  Asia,  bilaterally 
and  through  the  IMF,  and  far  more  than  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  Tokyo  has  revived  an 
earlier  proposal  that  would  establish  a  major 


new  fund  for  Asia.  In  1998,  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  finally  began  to  correct  weaknesses  in  the 
financial  system,  which  should  boost  prospects 
for  growth. 

Acting  in  concert  with  Europe  and  Japan  to 
stabilize  and  strengthen  the  international  finan¬ 
cial  system  is  both  urgent  and  difficult.  As  yet, 
no  agreement  exists  regarding  what  changes 
need  to  be  made  in  the  governance  of  the  global 
financial  system,  let  alone  what  the  new  interna¬ 
tional  financial  “architecture"  should  look  like. 
There  is  widespread  agreement,  however,  that 
stimulating  growth  and  improving  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  financial  flows  are  urgent  tasks. 

Promoting  Sustainable 
Development 

As  the  name  implies,  sustainable  develop¬ 
ment  means  focusing  on  the  environmental  and 
social  foundations  of  long-term  growth.  It  in¬ 
cludes  such  measures  as  environmental  protec¬ 
tion,  the  wise  use  of  natural  resources,  worker 
rights,  health  care,  and  improvement  in  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  women. 

The  challenge  is  immense.  In  many  coun¬ 
tries,  growth  and  overpopulation  have  led  to 
pollution,  depletion  of  natural  resources,  and  se¬ 
rious  social  problems.  Institutions  are  weak. 
Civil  society  is  fragile  or  nonexistent. 

The  United  States  has  a  substantial  commer¬ 
cial  interest  in  successful  development  strategies. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  U.S.  customers  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  live  in  developing  countries.  One  of  the 
chief  components  of  the  U.S.  economic  boom  of 
the  1990s  has  been  the  rapid  expansion  of  U.S.  ex¬ 
ports  to  low-  and  middle-income  countries,  espe¬ 
cially  those  in  Latin  America  and  the  Asia-Pacific 
region.  More  than  two-fifths  of  U.S.  exports  go  to 
these  regions.  In  addition,  other  U.S.  interests  are 
at  stake  in  the  developing  world,  such  as  human 
rights,  the  elimination  of  child  labor,  preservation 
of  the  global  environment,  and  the  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

In  an  age  of  economic  globalization,  sustain¬ 
able  development  requires  a  regulatory  frame¬ 
work  that  establishes  and  guarantees  free  and 
fair  competition.  Such  a  framework  includes  in¬ 
dependent  oversight,  accountability,  regulations 
that  are  openly  developed  and  readily  available, 
mandatory  information  disclosure,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  judiciary,  and  consumer  protection. 

Economic  globalization  tends  to  force  the 
creation  of  such  institutions  and  procedures.  Be¬ 
coming  globally  competitive  means  discarding 
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the  socialist  model  of  state  planning,  state- 
owned  enterprises,  guaranteed  employment,  im¬ 
port  substitution,  and  other  forms  of  nonmarket 
behavior.  It  also  requires  addressing  such  lega¬ 
cies  as  grossly  inefficient  energy  consumption, 
industrial  overcapacity,  horrendous  toxic  waste 
disposal,  and  political  cronyism.  Over  time, 
globalization  thus  helps  place  development  on  a 
sounder  footing. 

On  the  negative  side,  critics  of  globalization 
have  asserted  that  unbridled  commercial  devel¬ 
opment  can  trample  on  ordinary  people's  needs. 
They  believe  that  globalization  lowers  labor 
standards,  depresses  wages,  widens  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  rich  and  poor,  ravages  the  environment, 
and  deprives  poor  and  indigenous  people  of 
their  livelihood.  They  have  drawn  attention  to 
the  absence  of  social  safety  nets  in  many  rapidly 
industrializing  countries.  They  have  invoked 
these  concerns  to  impede  further  U.S.  engage¬ 
ment  in  the  global  economy. 

No  credible  evidence  identifies  economic 
globalization  as  the  cause  of  these  social  evils. 
Globalization  is  better  understood  as  a  catalyst. 
The  real  question  is  whether  globalization  amelio¬ 
rates  social  problems  or  makes  them  worse.  The 
record  suggests  that  the  impact  of  globalization 
on  people's  lives  depends  heavily  on  whether 
governments  have  the  right  policies  in  place. 

For  decades  the  World  Bank  and  the  IMF 
were  confined  largely  to  economic  criteria  and 
conditions,  in  part  because  of  their  charters  (the 
IMF  charter  is  particularly  restrictive).  Yet  both 
institutions  now  find  themselves  paying  more 
attention  to  noneconomic  factors,  including  so¬ 
cial  safety  nets.  The  World  Bank's  latest  report 
on  the  global  economy  stated,  "Looking  ahead, 
it's  clear  that  social  policy  concerns  need  to  be 
center-stage  along  with  fiscal  and  monetary  pri¬ 
orities  when  devising  the  right  response  to  eco¬ 
nomic  crises." 

Sustainable  development  helps  to  strengthen 
democracy  and  stability.  The  challenge  is  to  en¬ 
sure  that  sustainable  development,  globalization, 
and  U.S.  international  economic  policy  work  to¬ 
gether,  thus  enhancing  our  strategic,  commercial, 
democratic,  and  humanitarian  interests. 

Consequences 
for  U.S.  Policy 

At  least  five  international  economic  policy 
issues  are  directly  relevant  to  the  pursuit  of  these 
interests;  enhancing  global  economic  leadership 


commensurate  with  America's  superpower  sta¬ 
tus,  integrating  Russia  and  China  into  the  global 
economic  system,  making  effective  use  of  eco¬ 
nomic  leverage,  building  domestic  support  for 
global  engagement,  and  coordinating  security 
and  economic  policies.  None  of  these  corre¬ 
sponds  to  traditional  concepts  of  U.S.  national 
security,  but  all  are  vital  to  its  future. 

U.S.  Global  Economic 
Leadership 

Given  the  worldwide  span  of  U.S.  interests, 
globalization  requires  U.S.  engagement  in  the 
world  economy  and  its  governing  institutions. 
Such  engagement  complements  and  partially 
justifies  U.S.  military  ties  around  the  world. 
Moreover,  as  the  world's  only  superpower,  the 
United  States  is  the  most  politically  \dsible  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world.  If  it  is  not  seen  as  part  of  the  so¬ 
lution  to  the  strains  associated  with  globaliza¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  seen  as  part  of  the  problem. 

U.S.  leadership  is  needed  in  at  least  two 
broad  areas.  First,  it  is  needed  to  maintain  the 
forward  momentum  of  trade  liberalization.  This 
means  pressing  forward  with  the  WTO  built-in 
agenda,  scheduled  for  1999  and  2000,  and  engag¬ 
ing  constructively  in  a  new  round  of  multina¬ 
tional  negotiations  early  in  the  next  century. 
Washington  must  also  continue  to  pursue  re¬ 
gional  free  trade  through  APEC  and  the  FTAA. 
Eventually,  both  the  multilateral  and  the  regional 
track  require  the  administration  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  work  toward  renewing  some  form  of 
fast-track  authority. 

The  United  States  cannot  expect  to  increase 
access  to  foreign  markets  unless  it  further  opens 
its  own.  Relative  to  others,  the  United  States 
maintains  an  open  economy,  but  residual  barri¬ 
ers  exist  in  several  politically  sensitive  sectors, 
notably  textiles,  apparel,  and  certain  agricultural 
commodities.  A  number  of  barriers  also  remain 
in  place  at  the  state  level,  especially  in  the  area  of 
government  procurement. 

The  second  area  that  requires  U.S.  leader¬ 
ship  is  institution  building.  The  WTO,  IMF,  and 
other  international  institutions  should  be 
strengthened,  properly  funded,  and  made  more 
flexible.  This  effort  should  include  meaningful 
provisions  for  assistance,  enforcement  (where 
appropriate),  and  dispute  settlement.  Similarly, 
the  International  Labor  Organization  needs  bet¬ 
ter  tools  to  achieve  higher  labor  standards.  The 
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G-7  should  be  revamped  to  reflect  European  uni¬ 
fication  and  expanded  to  include  key  developing 
countries  (e.g.,  Brazil,  Malaysia,  Mexico,  Singa¬ 
pore,  China,  and  India).  Strengthened  or  new 
arrangements  should  be  considered  for  environ¬ 
mental  protection,  macroeconomic  coordination, 
the  fight  against  corruption,  and  the  appropriate 
use  of  economic  leverage  in  response  to  govern¬ 
ments  that  pose  security  threats  or  violate  inter¬ 
national  norms. 

U.S.  leadership  in  these  areas  should  make 
itself  felt  not  through  hegemony  and  threats  but 
through  persuasion  and  inducements.  There  has 
been  a  shift  from  Asian  triumphalism  to  Ameri¬ 
can  triumphalism.  Boasting  about  the  success  of 
one's  own  economy  is  no  way  to  win  friends  and 
influence  people,  especially  when  there  are  real 
social  costs  associated  with  the  American  way. 
Acknowledging  these  social  problems  and  find¬ 
ing  common  ground  with  other  countries  is  a 
more  constructive  approach. 

In  particular,  U.S.  negotiators  should  seek  to 
draw  in  a  new  group  of  countries  not  hitherto 
charged  with  leadership  but  now  deeply  involved 
with  globalization.  The  administration  must  also 
involve  Congress  as  an  active  partner  and  expand 
opportunities  for  public  participation. 

The  United  States  has  an  important  stake  in 
global  governance.  It  is  inappropriate  for  a  su¬ 
perpower  to  back  out  of  its  leadership  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  then  complain  that  other  nations  are 
not  doing  what  Americans  want  them  to  do.  It  is 
equally  unseemly  to  resort  to  unilateralism  and 
bullying  while  singing  the  praises  of  partner¬ 
ship.  Record  levels  of  U.S.  prosperity,  stemming 


in  part  from  globalization,  should  make  the  task 
of  leadership  easier  for  the  United  States  than  for 
almost  any  other  country. 

Russia,  China,  and  the  Global 
Economic  System 

Integrating  China  and  Russia  into  the  global 
economic  system  would  help  complete  the  his¬ 
toric,  postwar.  Western  task  of  creating  a  truly 
universal  economic  community  of  nations.  Creat¬ 
ing  the  conditions  for  such  integration  depends 
primarily  on  what  happens  within  the  borders  of 
these  two  nations.  For  both  Russia  and  China,  the 
challenges  include  fostering  genuine  competition, 
deepening  deregulation,  shutting  down  insolvent 
factories  and  banks,  facilitating  market  entry  and 
exit,  curtailing  the  privileges  of  the  elite,  institut¬ 
ing  accountability  within  key  institutions,  and  fos¬ 
tering  respect  for  the  rule  of  law. 

The  challenge  for  the  West  is  how  to  support 
this  transformation  most  effectively.  Integrating 
the  Russian  Government  into  international  eco¬ 
nomic  institutions,  such  as  the  G-7,  is  construc¬ 
tive,  but  does  not  directly  address  its  domestic 
problems.  U.S.  investment  in  Russian  enterprises 
can  help  by  setting  a  good  example  of  teamwork, 
efficiency,  and  responsible  market  behavior. 
Membership  in  the  WTO  will  be  important  in  the 
future.  Meanwhile,  American  foreign  policy  can 
reinforce  positive  trends  and  minimize  Russian 
fears  of  isolation  or  encirclement. 

China  has  still  not  met  a  basic  political  crite¬ 
rion  of  the  late  20*  century — the  peaceful  trans¬ 
fer  of  power.  Challenges  to  its  one-party  system 
are  still  suppressed.  But  Chinese  membership  in 
the  WTO  should  be  welcomed.  China's  leaders 
are  firmly  committed  to  domestic  reform  despite 
the  threat  of  massive  unemployment.  They  have 
maintained  a  stable  currency  despite  the  turmoil 
in  Asia.  Bringing  China's  leaders  into  multilat¬ 
eral  and  regional  institutions  and  bilateral  dis¬ 
cussions  increases  pressure  for  internal  reform 
and  outweighs  the  perceived  disadvantages  of 
legitimizing  the  repressive  aspects  of  the  current 
regime.  Direct  dealings  with  China  enhance  sta¬ 
bility  by  taming  and  encouraging  peaceful  eco¬ 
nomic  diplomacy  in  APEC  and  elsewhere. 

Critics  allege  that  doing  business  with  China 
represents  the  triumph  of  greed  over  ethical  and 
national  security  considerations.  But  engaging  in 
trade  and  investment  exposes  more  Chinese  to 
Western  business  practices,  which  on  the  whole 
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are  honest,  relatively  humane,  and  based  on 
merit.  Such  engagement  works  against  mercan¬ 
tilist  thinking  and  creates  more  stakeholders  in 
Beijing's  shift  toward  capitalism.  It  also  creates 
pressures  for  freedom  of  information.  The  dan¬ 
ger  of  economic  blackmail  is  small  because 
American  firms'  ability  to  survive  a  sudden  cut¬ 
off  in  economic  relations  is  far  greater  than  the 
ability  of  China  to  apply  Western  technology  in 
the  event  of  such  an  interruption.  Illicit  technol¬ 
ogy  transfers  will  remain  a  problem  in  China 
(and  elsewhere),  but  being  "on  the  ground"  will 
reduce  the  likelihood  that  technology  will  be  di¬ 
verted  for  unauthorized  ends. 

There  is  one  realm  in  which  the  economic 
integration  of  China  and  Russia  seemingly 
harms  U.S.  interests — the  proliferation  of  ad¬ 
vanced  weapons  technology.  Globalization,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  source  of  proliferation.  It  is  classi¬ 
cal  realpolitik  that  has  motivated  Chinese  nuclear 
cooperation  with  Pakistan.  China's  behavior  is  a 
long-standing  strategic  response  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  India. 
In  Russia's  case,  the  much-publicized  "yard  sale" 
of  weapons  and  nuclear  materials  reflects 
impoverishment  and  unemployment  within  the 
Russian  military  establishment,  which  stems  in 
turn  from  the  inability  of  the  government  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  healthy  economic  framework. 

It  is  up  to  Beijing  and  Moscow  to  decide 
whether  they  can  live  by  WTO  rules  and  adapt 
other  policy  changes  commensurate  with  global¬ 
ization.  Nevertheless,  Washington  can  help  by 
minimizing  partisan  politics  and  resisting  the 
political  tendency  to  hold  trade  hostage  to  other 
goals.  More  tangible  steps  could  include  provid¬ 
ing  more  technical  assistance  to  strengthen  com¬ 
petition  policy,  develop  sound  business  prac¬ 
tices,  and  train  financial  and  legal  professionals 
in  areas  such  as  risk  assessment  and  asset  valua¬ 
tion.  Inviting  China  to  join  a  restructured  G-7 
would  both  symbolize  and  encourage  China's 
shared  responsibility  for  maintaining  the  inter¬ 
national  economic  system. 

By  far  the  most  visible  step  that  the  United 
States  could  take,  however,  would  be  to  bring  to 
an  end  the  annual  ritual  extending  Most  Favored 
Nation  (MFN)  treatment  to  China  and  Russia. 
Even  the  most  distinguished  American  newspa¬ 
pers  sometimes  equate  MFN  status  with  trade 
"privileges."  Despite  its  name,  MFN  means  nor¬ 
mal  tariff  treatment — the  level  of  tariffs  extended 
to  all  but  a  handful  of  countries.  For  that  reason, 
MFN  is  increasingly  referred  to  as  "Normal 


Trade  Relations"  (NTR).  Non-NTR  tariffs  are 
punitive,  ranging  from  50  to  200  percent.  Forcing 
the  President  to  seek  NTR  from  the  Congress 
every  year  does  not  give  Americans  any  leverage 
over  Chinese  decisionmaking;  it  merely  under¬ 
scores  America's  perceived  inconsistency  and 
demonstrates  what  Chinese  leaders  see  as  a  key 
weakness  of  the  American  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Subjecting  China  to  WTO  rules  would  be 
far  more  effective. 

Effective  Use  of 
Economic  Leverage 

The  question  of  how  to  use  U.S.  and  allied 
economic  leverage  effectively  arises  most  notice¬ 
ably  in  the  case  of  rogue  governments.  One 
school  of  thought  argues  that  trading  with  coun¬ 
tries  ruled  by  such  governments  increases  na¬ 
tional  wealth  and  thus  eases  the  burden  of  mili¬ 
tary  spending.  The  implied  corollary  of  this  same 
argument  is  that  isolating  and  even  starving  the 
citizenry  of  a  rogue  government  will  bring  about 
either  a  turn  toward  moderate  behavior  or  some 
form  of  pro-Western  coup  d'etat. 

The  opposing  school  of  thought  emphasizes 
that  sanctions  typically  don't  work.  Indeed,  they 
can  make  matters  worse  by  reinforcing  the  dicta¬ 
tor's  anti-Western  policies,  further  impoverish¬ 
ing  the  poor,  and  whipping  up  even  more  anti- 
Americanism.  In  addition,  they  anger  our  allies 
and  hurt  U.S.  firms  and  workers.  In  the  medium 
to  long  term,  engagement  in  the  global  economy 
is  more  likely  to  bring  about  the  desired  results. 

In  weighing  these  arguments,  U.S.  leaders  in 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  need  to  re¬ 
view  the  historical  record  and  devote  careful 
thought  to  the  security  implications  of  economic 
sanctions,  especially  unilateral  sanctions  man¬ 
dated  by  laws  whose  "bite"  transcends  U.S.  ju¬ 
risdiction.  Whatever  the  merits  of  these  laws 
may  be,  they  polarize  domestic  interests  and  tie 
up  the  political  system  in  frequently  unproduc¬ 
tive  ways.  With  respect  to  allies  and  other 
friendly  countries,  they  divert  enormous 
amounts  of  time  and  energy  to  bitter  disputes 
over  sanctions  at  the  expense  of  other  goals. 
Such  conflicts  are  not  just  diplomatic  flurries; 
they  affect  real  security  interests.  Effects  of  this 
kind  can  be  anticipated  and  should  be  estimated 
in  advance,  so  that  goals  can  be  carefully  and  re¬ 
alistically  defined,  alternative  measures  fully  ex¬ 
plored,  and  costs  accurately  evaluated. 

A  similar  effort  needs  to  be  made  with  other 
countries.  Economic  sanctions  are  normally  far 
more  likely  to  succeed  if  they  are  multilateral. 
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There  is  a  need  for  more  comprehensive  and 
structured  multilateral  coordination,  perhaps 
through  a  working  group  of  the  G-7.  A  review 
procedure  that  involves  the  closest  neighbors  of 
the  targeted  country  is  also  in  order.  Whether 
such  an  effort  works  or  not,  all  proposed  U.S. 
sanctions  should  receive  a  more  thorough  histor¬ 
ical  and  strategic  review  than  they  do  now. 

Domestic  Support  for  Global 
Engagement 

U.S.  leaders  must  do  a  better  job  explaining 
the  benefits  of  globalization  and  addressing  its 
costs  then  they  have  to  date.  Ultimately,  globaliza¬ 
tion  is  consistent  with  America's  values  and  plays 
to  its  strengths.  But  legitimate  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  concerns  must  be  addressed,  primarily 
through  better  education  and  training  and  more 
flexible  social  and  emplo)rment  benefits. 

Engagement  in  the  global  economy  requires 
the  active  participation  of  Congress,  state,  and 
local  authorities,  and  nongovernment  groups.  At 
present,  an  odd  alliance  among  unions,  environ¬ 
mentalists,  and  conservative  isolationists  has 
stymied  the  President's  request  for  new  trade 
agreement  authority,  delayed  U.S.  contributions 
to  both  routine  IMF  replenishment  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  financial  assistance  package  for  Asia,  and 
postponed  payment  of  long-overdue  U.S.  dues  to 


the  United  Nations.  What  the  rest  of  the  world 
sees  is  not  a  commitment  to  engagement,  but 
fractious  partisan  squabbles  that  undermine  U.S. 
credibility  abroad. 

The  two  chief  policy  imperatives  are  educa¬ 
tion  about  the  global  economy  and  response  to 
legitimate  social  concerns.  American  leaders 
must  do  a  better  job  of  explaining  the  benefits  of 
globalization  to  skeptical  voters.  More  and  more 
Americans  get  their  international  news  from  tele¬ 
vision  rather  than  from  newspapers,  but  televi¬ 
sion  coverage  of  international  news  has  been 
speeded  up  and  dumbed  down.  Polls  reveal  that 
Americans  know  remarkably  little  about  trade. 
Solid  majorities  believe  that  trade  reduces  the 
number  of  jobs  (this  despite  the  gain  of  13  to  14 
million  jobs  since  1993).  Newspapers  report  on 
job  losses  associated  with  imports  but  not  on  job 
gains  associated  with  both  exports  and  imports. 
They  tend  to  focus  on  the  monthly  merchandise 
trade  deficit  rather  than  the  total  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  deficit  (which  is  considerably  less),  and 
they  usually  fail  to  point  out  that  such  deficits 
are  equivalent  to  only  a  fraction  of  America's 
huge  GDP  (20  percent  in  1998). 

Nevertheless,  globalization  also  gives  rise  to 
legitimate  concerns  about  social  justice  and  civil 
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society,  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Lay¬ 
offs  are  inevitable  in  a  market  economy.  But  in 
many  countries,  genuinely  free  labor  unions — 
now  taken  for  granted  in  Western  market 
economies — are  not  allowed  to  exist.  In  coimtries 
forced  to  swallow  IMF  medicine,  bankers  and 
generals  get  away  with  their  mistakes,  while  the 
poor  suffer.  In  the  United  States,  employment  sta¬ 
tistics  alone  do  not  address  such  intangible  factors 
as  quality  of  work,  the  health  of  communities,  and 
economic  insecurity.  Offsetting  social  policies, 
such  as  portable  health  insurance  and  better  train¬ 
ing  opportunities,  would  help.  Similarly,  the  in¬ 
come  gap  should  be  addressed  and  debated. 

The  idea  is  not  to  kill  the  globalization  goose 
but  to  distribute  its  eggs  somewhat  more  evenly. 
The  long-term  path  to  higher  incomes  lies 
through  better  education;  the  short-term  path 
has  to  do  with  an  improved  safety  net,  more  ef¬ 
fective  community  assistance,  and  better  train¬ 
ing.  A  rich  country  like  America  can  do  more  to 
empower  people  to  find  a  place  in  the  global 
economy,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Security  and  Economic  Policy 
Coordination 

Both  U.S.  security  and  economic  policies  are 
powerful  instruments  for  shaping  the  global  en¬ 
vironment  and  hence  the  future  of  human  society, 
but  they  sometimes  operate  at  cross-purposes.  In 
order  both  to  facilitate  globalization  and  to  cope 
with  its  dangers,  the  national  security  community 
may  want  to  consider  t£iking  part  more  actively 
in  the  making  of  international  economic  policy 
and  to  review  its  own  policies  in  that  light.  Re¬ 
cent  history  suggests  that  U.S.  trade  negotiators, 
financial  authorities,  and  development  officials, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  national  security  planners 
on  the  other,  need  to  be  much  more  aware  of  each 
other's  concerns  than  they  are  now. 

For  example,  the  national  security  commu¬ 
nity  might  do  its  part  to  help  ensure  that  IMF 
funding  is  adequate  to  restore  confidence  in  trou¬ 
bled  economies  and  maintain  adequate  reserves, 
and  that  the  IMF  is  fully  responsive  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  to  unique  circumstances  in  each  country.  If 
measures  to  limit  the  extreme  volatility  of  cur¬ 
rency  movements  come  under  consideration,  na¬ 
tional  security  planners  may  wish  to  be  at  the 
table.  Country  risk  assessments  associated  with 
national  security  goals  (e.g.,  base  agreements) 
must  take  into  account  the  real  value  of  curren¬ 
cies,  the  underlying  macroeconomic  fundamen¬ 
tals,  and  the  prospects  for  destabilizing  short-term 


currency  movements.  Arms  sales  should  be  re¬ 
viewed  more  comprehensively.  (The  one  silver 
lining  in  the  Asian  crisis  is  that  it  dampened  an  in¬ 
cipient  arms  race  in  the  region.)  Sustainable  devel¬ 
opment  must  be  taken  seriously  and  supported 
throughout  the  entire  U.S.  policy  community. 

Initially,  a  structured  and  sustained  effort  to 
bridge  the  communications  gap  between  eco¬ 
nomics  and  security — sponsored  jointly,  perhaps, 
by  the  National  Economic  Council  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council  at  the  direction  of  the 
President — will  stir  up  a  bureaucratic  culture 
clash.  But  the  two  policy  communities  will  find 
that,  by  pursuing  common  interests,  they  will 
add  up  to  more  than  the  sum  of  their  parts — to 
the  benefit  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  as  a  whole. 
Sooner  or  later,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  merge 
the  National  Economic  Council  into  the  National 
Security  Council,  to  form  a  single  National  Pol¬ 
icy  Council,  or  something  like  it. 

There  are  similar,  powerful  reasons  why  the 
national  security  community  may  wish  to  join 
the  globalization  debate  in  the  public  domain. 
The  argument  for  globalization  is  compelling, 
and  its  benefits  are  manifold,  but  its  short-term 
risks  are  real,  and  the  domestic  political  threat  to 
U.S.  engagement  has  reached  uncomfortably 
high  levels.  Both  Congress  and  the  public  have 
always  responded  well  to  the  case  for  interna¬ 
tional  engagement  based  on  national  security, 
and  they  are  likely  to  do  so  again. 

Net  Assessment 

In  general,  economic  globalization  continues 
to  bolster  U.S.  national  security  by  facilitating 
global  integration,  contributing  to  long-term 
peace  and  stability,  promoting  prosperity  and 
competitiveness  at  home,  and  enlarging  the  de¬ 
mocratic  core  beyond  the  West.  Globalization  is  a 
harsh  taskmaster,  but  by  forcing  the  pace  of 
needed  adjustment  at  home  and  abroad,  it 
ultimately  puts  national  security  on  a  stronger 
footing. 

Thanks  to  sound  macroeconomic  policies  and 
flexible  capital  markets,  the  United  States  is  well 
positioned  to  compete  in  the  global  economy. 
Thanks  to  geography,  the  United  States  is  at  the 
hub  of  regional  trade  with  both  Asia  and  the 
Americas.  European  economic  and  monetary  inte¬ 
gration  and  expansion  are  fully  consistent  with 
U.S.  interests.  More  and  more  countries  are  turn¬ 
ing  toward  market-oriented  policies  as  well  as  to¬ 
ward  the  political  and  institutional  frameworks 
needed  to  ensure  the  success  of  those  policies.  Ac¬ 
tive  U.S.  engagement  in  the  global  economy  not 
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only  protects  U.S.  commercial  interests,  but  also 
contributes  to  this  positive  evolution. 

At  the  same  time,  global  economic  forces 
have  had  disintegrative  effects  that  undermine 
certain  U.S.  national  security  objectives.  In  coun¬ 
tries  with  political  and  structural  weaknesses, 
short-term  shocks  associated  with  globalization — 
notably  rapid  financial  flows — can  impoverish 
large  numbers  of  people,  robbing  the  middle  class 
of  their  livelihood  and  the  poor  of  their  meager 
subsistence.  These  dislocations  can  undermine 
political  stability,  engender  social  and  ethnic  vio¬ 
lence,  and  exacerbate  anti-Americanism. 

This  challenge  highlights  at  least  three  major 
U.S.  interests:  strengthening  and  deepening  the 
multilateral  trading  system,  enhancing  global  fi¬ 
nancial  stability  and  growth,  and  promoting  sus¬ 
tainable  development.  Policy  consequences  in¬ 
clude  more  effective  U.S.  leadership,  integration 
of  Russia  and  China  into  the  global  economic  sys¬ 
tem,  using  economic  leverage  wisely,  enhancing 
domestic  support,  and  bringing  international  eco¬ 
nomic  and  security  policies  into  closer  alignment. 


Successful  pursuit  of  these  interests  suggests 
the  need  for  close  coordination  between  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  security  policymaking  communities. 
The  priorities  of  each  side  must  be  understood,  if 
not  shared,  by  the  other.  Actions  must  be  care¬ 
fully  weighed  to  ensure  that  they  reinforce  a 
healthy  economic-security  nexus.  Except  in  an 
emergency,  no  single  priority  should  over¬ 
shadow  all  the  others.  At  the  same  time,  priori¬ 
ties  should  be  roughly  ranked  so  that  they  fit 
into  a  comprehensive  strategy. 

This  is  a  tall  order.  It  is  difficult  enough  to 
devise  and  execute  economic  policy  or  security 
policy  in  isolation  from  one  another.  Both  com¬ 
munities  should  consider  adopting  shared, 
strategic  criteria  of  success,  supported  at  the 
highest  levels  of  government  and  communicated 
to  the  public,  so  that  they  can  surmount  both  the 
daily  demand  for  "deliverables"  and  the  over¬ 
whelming  crush  of  meetings  and  paperwork.  De¬ 
veloping  such  a  strategy  will  require  unprece¬ 
dented  understanding  and  sophistication. 
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In  the  coming  years,  energy  and  resource  is¬ 
sues  will  continue  to  shape  international  se¬ 
curity.  In  the  most  likely  case,  worldwide 
supplies  will  be  ample,  with  no  shortages 
that  could  trigger  a  global  conflict  over  their  con¬ 
trol.  Sufficient  energy,  metal,  and  mineral  sup¬ 
plies  are  expected  for  various  reasons:  rapid 
technological  change  is  making  available  previ¬ 
ously  uneconomical  reserves;  more  countries  are 
welcoming  foreign  investment;  and,  the  demand 
for  a  greater  supply  may  be  limited  if  slower 
world  economic  growth  occurs.  Yet,  this  ade¬ 
quacy  of  aggregate  resources  may  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  crises  over  specific  issues. 

Energy  and  resource  issues  will  continue  to 
be  a  factor  in  U.S.  security  policy  and  defense 
planning.  Most  likely,  the  United  States  will  not 
be  required  to  employ  military  forces  in  order  to 
secure  access  to  resources.  However,  U.S.  forces 
may  be  required  for  broader  purposes,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  1990-91.  Some 
specific  energy  and  resource  problems  could  ex¬ 
acerbate  regional  political  tensions,  potentially 
causing  military  conflicts  in  key  areas,  such  as 
the  Persian  Gulf.  In  the  coming  years,  40  to  65 
percent  of  the  world's  oil  will  come  from  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf,  a  region  infected  by  political  instability 
and  anti-Western  attitudes. 


U.S.  forces  might  be  used  to  ensure  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  for  Western  democracies.  This 
would  include  securing  lines  of  communication 
to  key  oil  and  gas  fields  or  protecting  vulnerable 
countries  with  large  resource  reserves  from  at¬ 
tack.  U.S.  forces  might  also  be  used  to  counter 
rogue  governments  with  sufficient  oil  revenues 
to  acquire  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Help 
from  allies  and  partners  will  be  important  in 
guaranteeing  energy  security  and  deterring  re¬ 
gional  conflicts. 

Energy  and  resources  pose  another  chal¬ 
lenge:  they  must  be  developed  in  ways  that  re¬ 
duce  pollution,  especially  greenhouse  gases  that 
contribute  to  global  warming.  Higher  produc¬ 
tion  levels  increase  the  potential  for  environ¬ 
mental  problems.  While  the  overall  future  of  en¬ 
ergy  and  resources  appears  encouraging,  it  is 
mixed  and  uncertain. 

Key  Trends 

Globalization  is  the  key  trend  affecting  en¬ 
ergy,  resources,  and  the  environment.  Global 
market  forces  are  determining  the  supply  and 
demand  for  energy,  minerals,  and  other  re¬ 
sources.  This  is  beyond  the  ability  of  any  govern¬ 
ment  or  regional  bloc  to  control.  For  example, 
the  increasing  number  of  countries  exporting  oil 
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Oil  rigs  on  the  shore  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  in  Baku, 
Azerbaijan 


has  eroded  the  power  of  the  Organization  of  Pe¬ 
troleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC).  Market 
forces,  rather  than  command  economies,  are  dri¬ 
ving  production  decisions  in  the  former  Eastern 
bloc.  Western  governments  have  reduced  the 
regulatory  web  that  once  tightly  bound  the  en¬ 
ergy  business. 

Energy,  Resources,  and  Security 
Affairs 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  resource  security  was 
exemplified  by  the  British  Empire's  system,  in 
which  control  over  territory  was  seen  as  essential 
to  ensuring  resource  supplies.  A  more  recent  con¬ 
cept  was  that  serious  energy  and  resource  short¬ 
ages  would  pit  countries  against  each  other,  with 
survival  or  starvation  at  stake.  Neither  concept  is 
applicable  in  today's  international  environment. 
First,  global  market  forces  are  making  access  to 
supplies  more  reliable.  Second,  supplies  are 
generally  ample  to  meet  the  demand.  Yet,  the 


relationship  between  resources  and  security  re¬ 
mains  subtle  but  profound,  and  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  disintegrative  effects.  Four  types  of  wor¬ 
risome  interactions  are  of  special  concern  to  the 
United  States; 

®  Key  energy  and  resource  producers  lack¬ 
ing  powerful  military  forces  or  entrenched  gov¬ 
ernments  may  be  vulnerable  to  aggression. 
Rogue  regimes  may  be  tempted  to  steal  from  re¬ 
source-rich  neighbors  through  blackmail,  raids, 
or  territorial  conquest.  The  Gulf  Cooperation 
Council  (GCC)  countries  are  obvious  candidates. 

®  Energy  and  resource  reserves  may  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  unstable  areas  or  accessible  only  through 
hostile  territory.  This  could  lead  to  conflicts  over 
production  facilities  and  transportation  routes,  or 
at  least  extortion  of  revenues.  The  Caspian  basin 
is  an  example.  Shortages  could  exacerbate  under¬ 
lying  political  differences  and  serve  as  a  catalyst 
for  regional  conflicts.  Water  disputes,  such  as  be¬ 
tween  Turkey  and  Syria,  are  a  possibility. 
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Strait  of  Hormuz 

tie  United  States  seeks  to  sustain  confidence  in  the  free  flow  of  oft  through  the  Sfratt  of  Hormu?.  Lying  between  Oman  and  Iran ,  the  Strait  is  about  25 
;  i  iniles  wide.  Oil  tankers  prefer  to  use  toe  deeper  water  dhannete,  which  are  less  than  one-half  toat-wide  and  lie  near  toe  Omani  side  of  the  Strait.  As 
I  tankers  proceed  up  the  Persian  Gulf  after  toe  Strait,  they  pass  through  narrower  channets'^mg  oh  both  sides  of  the  islands  of  Abu  Musa  and  Tunbs, 
which  are  occupied  by  Iranians,  but  claimed  by  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  The  in-bdond  channel  is  behveen  toe  islands  and  toe  Iranian  mainland. 

The  Strait  of  Hormuz  is  im'porfent  because  it  is  heavily  used  by  commercial  shipping.  In  1 994, 1 9,655  ships  transited  toe  strait,  carrying  1 .71  billion 
deadweighttons.  It  also  provides  access  to  ports  useful  for  surging  mffitarypersonneiand:  materiel  intothe  region  during  a  crisis,  If  the  Strait  were 
blocked,  time-phased  force  deflveiy  planacould  be  delayed,  ptoviding  an  aggressor  with  a  window  of  opportunity.  However,  a  1 997  study  by  the  Office  of 
Naval  intelligence  stated  that  ^terntohm  pwts  outsidethe  Strait  have  thecapadty  to  receive  forces  deploying  to  toe  GCC  aHintries.  Jeddah  on  the  Red  Sea 
could  handle  t  million  20-foot-eqaivalent-unit$  (TEU)  a  year,  and  three  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Oman  Sea— Khor  Fakkan  and  Fufakah  in  toe  UAE  and  Mina  Qa- 
boos  in  Oman— could  handle  2  7  million  TEU  containers  a  total  capacity  of  3  7  million  TEU,  compared  to  4  J  million  TEU  actually  lanaed  within  the  Persian 

Besides  its  military  importance,  the  Strait  has  taken  on  a  symbolic  significance  for  world  oil  markets.  One-fifth  of  toe  world’s  oil  transits  the  Strait 
However,  in  a  crisis  alternative  routes  would  allow  much  of  toe  Gulf  oil  to  reach  world  markets  Two  large  pipelines  cross  Saudi  Arabia  to  the  Red  Sea,  one 
of  which  was  built  for  Iraq.  Chemical  additives  couid  reduce  friction  in  the  pipelines  and  speed  toe  flow.  Gulf  oil  exports  could  quickly  reach  tv/o-toirds  then 
current  level  without  use  of  the  Strait  Additional!/  the  volume  of  exports  could  be  restored  to  near  normal  levels  by  adding  additional  horsepower  to  pump¬ 
ing  stations  along  those  pipelines  and  by  laying  a  short  new  pipeline  from  UAE  oilfields  to  outside  toe  Strait  The  cost  for  such  measures  could  equate  to 
about  SI  per  barrel,  accordiito  to  a  1997  Stody  for  the  Bak»  insfitute  for  Pubifc  Po^  at  Rice  University. 

The  country  most  dependent  on  toe  Str^  is  (ran,  it  has  m  realistic  altontahves  to  the  Strait,  It  would  be  hard  pressed  to  divert  even  one-third  of  its 
imports  to  routes  outsidetoe  Strait.  I^contrast,  the  Gulf  country  least  aflected  would  be  Iraq,- It  could  readily  trade  through  Turkey  and  Jordan,  the  main 
trading  routes  since  Geserf  Storm.  -  ,  ^ 


Cost  of  Finding  Oii  and  Gas  Reserves 


Source:  Department  of  Energy,  Energy  Information  Administration,  from  data  reported  in  Form  EIA-28,  "Financial  Reporting  System." 

Note:  Costs  are  calculated  as  the  ratio  of  total  exploration  and  development  expenditures  to  total  oil  and  gas  reserve  additions  (barrels  of  oii 
equivalent}  for  the  major  energy  producers  reporting  to  the  Energy  Information  Administration,  A)!  coste  are  expressed  in  1996  dollars,  excluding 
the  purchases  and  sales  of  reserves,  and  are  3-year  weighted  averages  centering  on  the  year  shown. 


®  If  anti-Western  regimes  can  disrupt  sup¬ 
plies  and  threaten  economic  pain,  they  might  try 
to  coerce  the  West  into  supporting  their  agendas. 
A  cartel  controlling  Gulf  oil  might  try  to  pressure 
the  West  into  abandoning  Israel,  for  example. 

®  Major  powers  dependent  on  imports,  es¬ 
pecially  from  unstable  regions,  might  indepen¬ 
dently  attempt  to  ensure  access  to  resources 
rather  than  participate  in  a  cooperative  security 
effort.  Such  independence  could  take  the  form  of 
policies  that  work  against  cooperative  security 
efforts.  A  potential  example  would  be  Chinese 
military  cooperation  with  Gulf  rogues. 

Plentiful  Oil 

The  world  oil  market  continues  to  have 
ample  supply  and,  therefore,  low  prices.  Crude 
oil  prices  fell  in  late  1997  and  stabilized  in  early 
1998  at  little  more  than  1986  levels.  The  average 
price  for  other  goods  rose  by  about  30  percent 
from  1986  to  1998,  meaning  the  real  price  of  oil 
fell  significantly  over  that  period.  Futhermore, 
the  price  of  oil  in  1986  was  only  about  one-third 
its  1980  price.  Adjusting  for  inflation  using  1997 
dollars,  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  fell  from 
$66  in  1980,  to  $14  in  1998.  Had  the  1998  price 
been  the  same  as  1980,  U.S.  consumers  would 
have  paid  $340  billion  more  for  oil,  plus  more  for 
natural  gas  and  coal.  At  this  price,  1980  oil  im¬ 
ports  alone  would  have  cost  $180  billion  more. 
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Nuclear  Power 

Nuclear  power  provided  6,3  pefCenl  of  total  wtfld  energy  consumption  in  1995.  De* 
partment  of  Energy  (DOE)  forecasts  thattoft absolute  aaoitftt  of  nuclear  power  produced 
will  decline  between  1 995  and  2020.  By  toon,  nuclear  power's  share  will  be  only  3.3  per¬ 
cent  of  total  world  energy  consumpfion.  The  only  regton  where  nuclear  power  will  n^ln 
its  role  is  in  developing  Asia,  priman9y  Chtea  raid  India. Even  there,  nuclear  power  w81 
constitute  only  1  7  percent  of  total  ettergy-swply.Tfie  decline  in  nuclear  power  will  be 
sharpest  in  North  America,  which  will  isdace^  reliance  on  nuclear  power  from  7,7  per¬ 
cent  of  total  energy  in  1 995  to  3.?  podatAin  2020.  area  most  reliant  on  nudeaf 
power  in  1995,  Western  Europe, Is  ferdcasttoTedoce  Ife  nuclear  power  front  12ii6  percent 
of  total  energy  in  1 995  to  7  0  percei^  ln2ji^0.'Fot  both  Nprto  America  and  Ifedsm 
Europe,  DOE  forecasts  a  deciine.m  tbe^sol^e,^ount  rrf  epergy  from  nuclear  power 
between  1995  and  2020,  becaOsaof,ttje,hfeh  mM  of  dressing  environmental  concerns 
alioiit  '.ndia’imi  Ihi-'  f-ru'iiniimf'ntal  paradox  is  toat  nuclear  po'ver  has  the  least  global- 
warming  impact  of  any  energy  aoutce.';  "  ^ 


The  primary  reason  for  lower  oil  prices  is 
lower  oil  production  costs.  The  cost  of  finding  oil 
and  gas  reserves  in  the  United  States  dropped 
from  $22.11  per  barrel  in  1982  to  $4.49  in  1996. 
The  cost  abroad  dropped  from  $14.35  in  1979  to 
$4.49  in  1996.  The  information  revolution  has  re¬ 
duced  modeling  and  sensor  costs,  and  a  higher 
proportion  of  the  wells  drilled  are  hitting  oil.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  40  to  50  percent  of  the  oil  reserves  in  a 
field  can  be  recovered,  instead  of  30  percent  as  in 
the  past. 

As  costs  drop,  previously  unattractive  oil 
fields,  e.g.,  deep  offshore  fields  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  can  be  made  profitable.  After  a  long 
slide,  U.S.  oil  production  in  1998  was  higher  than 
in  1997-  The  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  forecasts 
that  U.S.  oil  output  will  remain  constant  for  an¬ 
other  decade. 

The  outlook  for  increased  global  produc¬ 
tion  is  excellent.  More  countries  are  welcoming 
foreign  investment  in  the  oil  industry,  with 
fewer  protectionist  restrictions.  Foreign  in¬ 
vestors  committed  themselves  to  a  program 
that  would  increase  Venezuelan  oil  output  ca¬ 
pacity  from  3.5  million  barrels  per  day  (mbd)  to 
6  mbd  within  a  decade,  assuming  there  is  a 
market  for  the  oil.  Other  countries,  besides 
OPEC  members  like  Venezuela,  are  also  increas¬ 
ing  production. 

Between  1990  and  2000,  countries  outside 
OPEC  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  (FSU)  will  in¬ 
crease  oil  production  by  9  mbd;  this  is  signifi¬ 
cant,  because  the  total  increase  in  world  oi!  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  10  mbd.  The  OPEC  5  mbd 


increase  will  be  offset  by  the  4  mbd  decline  in  the 
FSU.  In  2000,  countries  outside  OPEC  and  the 
FSU  will  produce  half  the  world's  oil.  This  in¬ 
cludes  more  than  25  countries,  some  exporting 
oil  on  a  substantial  scale.  For  example,  Norway 
is  the  world's  third-largest  oil  exporter. 

The  Persian  Gulf  will  remain  vital  to  world 
energy  supplies.  This  is  a  concern,  because  the 
Gulf  has  many  security  problems.  The  GCC 
monarchies  face  serious  domestic  problems,  in¬ 
cluding  anti-Western  radical  Islamists.  Histori¬ 
cally,  rogue  regimes  in  the  region  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  act  aggressively  toward  their  neighbors. 
Growing  oil  revenues  may  enable  rogue  regimes 
to  build  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  con¬ 
ventional  capabilities. 

Persian  Gulf  countries  have  increased  their 
output  sharply  in  the  last  decade  and  may  do  so 
in  the  next.  Their  ample  reserves  can  sustain  a 
considerable  increase  in  output.  Although  cur¬ 
rently  producing  about  9  mbd,  Saudi  Arabia  is 
pursuing  a  program  to  raise  its  capacity  from  11 
mbd  to  14  mbd  within  the  next  few  years.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  estimates  its 
capacity  in  2020  as  18.2  mbd.  The  other  GCC 
states — Kuwait,  Bahrain,  Qatar,  UAE,  and 
Oman — are  increasing  their  capacity  from  7  mbd 
to  10  mbd  or  more. 

Iraq  has  tremendous  production  potential, 
which  may  be  realized  as  UN  restrictions  on  its 
oil  industry  are  relaxed.  A  February  1998  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  resolution  authorized  production 
of  2.8  mbd  at  current  prices.  Iraqi  production 
could  rise  to  6  mbd  within  3  to  5  years  after 
sanctions  end.  A  more  cautious  DOE  forecast  is 
that  Iraqi  production  capacity  could  reach  6.9 
mbd  by  2020. 

Iran  is  welcoming  foreign  investment  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  capacity.  The  United  States  has  eased  its 
threat  of  secondary  boycotts  against  foreign 
firms  investing  in  Iranian  oil  and  gas,  although 
U.S.  firms  are  still  banned  from  such  investment. 
DOE  estimates  Iranian  production  capacity  at  6.3 
mbd  in  2020. 

If  demand  rises  quickly,  then  the  Persian 
Gulf  share  in  world  oil  exports  could  rise,  from 
the  historic  low  of  36  percent  in  1985  to  65  per¬ 
cent  by  2020,  according  to  DOE  forecasts.  This 
would  put  the  Persian  Gulf  share  back  to  where 
it  was  in  the  early  1970s,  when  the  Gulf  cartel 
was  able  to  drive  oil  prices  up  sharply.  But,  if  de¬ 
mand  grows  slowly,  the  Middle  East's  share  in 
output  could  stabilize  at  its  current  level,  accord¬ 
ing  to  private-sector  forecasters. 

DOE  forecasts  that  Persian  Gulf  production 
will  go  increasingly  to  East  Asia.  It  predicts  that. 
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in  2020,  57  percent  of  Persian  Gulf  oil  will  go  to 
the  Pacific  Rim  countries  (including  northeast 
Asia).  Only  7  percent  will  go  to  the  United  States 
and  9  percent  to  Europe.  South  Asia  will  receive 
a  big  part  of  the  remaining  26  percent.  This  trend 
will  raise  important  questions  about  the  role  of 
Asian  countries  in  Gulf  security. 

Where  Gulf  oil  is  sold  is  irrelevant.  Disrup¬ 
tion  of  Gulf  oil  would  require  speedy  realloca¬ 
tions  and  raise  oil  prices  for  all  consumers 
around  the  world.  Additionally,  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  pooling  its  oil  with  other 
industrial  democracies.  Thus,  such  a  disruption 
would  hit  the  America  hard,  even  if  all  U.S.  oil 
comes  from  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

While  the  role  of  market  forces  in  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  is  increasing,  one  area  where 
geopolitics  predominates  is  the  Caspian  basin. 
Azerbaijan,  Kazakhstan,  and  Turkmenistan 
could  have  5  percent  of  the  world's  oil  reserves. 
By  2008,  they  could  produce  5  mbd,  primarily 
from  Azeri  offshore  fields  in  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  Kazakh  Tenghiz  field  northeast  of  the 
Caspian.  The  Caspian  basin  is  a  world-class  oil 
area  but  not  an  alternative  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 


Oil  Output  in  Million  Barrels  per  Day 
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While  the  Caspian  basin  may  not  actually  be  im¬ 
portant  to  the  world  oil  picture,  it  is  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  world  oil  companies.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  areas  available  to  them.  Their  role 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  severely  limited  by  govern¬ 
ment  monopolies,  unattractive  terms,  and  politi¬ 
cal  problems,  including  UN  sanctions  on  Iraq. 

U.S.  firms  are  committed  to  investing  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  primarily  in  the  Azeri  offshore 
and  Kazakh  Tenghiz  fields.  The  problem  is  how 
to  get  the  oil  and  gas  to  market  through  Caspian 
countries.  Some  pipelines  are  already  under  con¬ 
struction  or  renovation.  They  include  a  1.2  mbd 
oil  pipeline  from  Kazakhstan  via  Russia  to  the 
Black  Sea,  two  .2  mbd  pipelines  from  Azerbaijan 
to  the  Black  Sea  (one  via  Russia  and  one  via 
Georgia),  and  short  gas  pipelines  to  connect  the 
Iranian  gas  network  between  Turkmenistan  and 
Iran.  The  Kazakh  pipeline  will  carry  most  of  that 
country's  projected  oil  capacity.  Additional 
pipelines  will  be  needed  for  Azeri  oil  and  Turk¬ 
men  gas.  All  projected  routes  have  problems, 
making  the  following  choices  difficult: 

a  Existing  pipelines  via  Russia.  Adding  more  ca¬ 
pacity  to  those  pipelines  raises  fears  of  excessive  de¬ 
pendence  on  Russia.  Also,  this  oil  would  probably  be 
moved  to  Black  Sea  ports  for  transport  by  ship.  This 
could  create  problems  in  the  increasingly  crowded 
Bosporus  Straits. 

a  Transport  via  Iran  faces  political  problems.  The 
United  States  would  likely  oppose  this.  Azerbaijan 
would  be  suspicious  of  Iranian  irredentism.  Also,  the 
Iranians  are  offering  poor  terms  and  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  price  gouging. 

a  Pipelines  to  the  Mediterranean.  Turkey  is  lobby¬ 
ing  for  pipelines  across  its  territory.  However,  such  a 
pipeline  would  have  to  go  through  a  second  country 
before  reaching  oil  producing  countries.  Additionally, 
optimum  routes  lie  in  unstable  Kurdish  areas. 

a  Other  alternative  routes.  Routes  to  India  via 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  would  be  politically  difficult. 
Routes  to  China  would  be  economically  challenging. 

Energy  Demand 

DOE  forecasts  that  world  energy  consump¬ 
tion  will  grow  2.3  percent  annually,  the  same  rate 
since  1970.  At  this  rate,  world  consumption  in 
2020  will  be  three  times  that  of  1970.  Of  all  ener¬ 
gies,  natural  gas  consumption  is  growing  the 
fastest.  Its  share  of  world  energy  consumption 
rose  from  17.5  percent  in  1970  to  21.4  percent  in 
1995.  It  is  projected  to  be  27.2  percent  in  2020. 
Eighty  percent  of  natural  gas  consumption  oc¬ 
curs  in  producing  countries,  especially  the 
United  States  and  Russia. 


Source:  Statistical  Review  of  World  Energy  7958  (British  Petroleum). 
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Oil  Reserves  in  Million  Barrels,  1997 
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In  1995,  25  percent  of  the  world's  energy 
came  from  coal,  most  of  which  was  consumed  by 
the  United  States  and  China.  Another  14.6  percent 
came  from  nuclear  energy,  hydropower,  and  re¬ 
newable  energy  sources. 

Oil  will  remain  the  most  important  fuel  and 
the  principal  fuel  for  energy-poor  countries.  It 
constituted  47.3  percent  of  world  energy  in  1970 
and  39  percent  in  1995.  It  is  projected  to  be  37.1 
percent  in  2020. 

The  United  States  remains  the  world's  largest 
energy  consumer,  and  this  consumption  is  rising. 
U.S.  energy  consumption  grew  1.2  percent  annu¬ 
ally  from  1970  to  1995  and  is  projected  to  grow  at 
the  same  rate  to  2020.  However,  the  U.S.  share  of 


global  energy  is  declining:  it  was  33  percent  in 
1970  and  25  percent  in  1995,  and  DOE  forecasts  it 
to  be  19  percent  in  2020. 

Energy  consumption  is  growing  rapidly  in 
developing  Asia.  In  1970,  it  consumed  70  percent 
less  energy  than  did  the  United  States.  Develop¬ 
ing  Asia  went  from  consuming  9  percent  of  the 
world's  energy  in  1970  to  20  percent  in  1995  and 
is  projected  to  consume  31  percent  in  2020.  De¬ 
veloping  Asia  accounted  for  a  one-third  increase 
in  world  consumption  from  1970  to  1995  and  is 
expected  to  retain  that  share  to  2020.  By  2020,  de¬ 
veloping  Asia  will  consume  70  percent  more  en¬ 
ergy  than  does  the  United  States. 

Most  of  Asia's  increase  in  energy  demand 
will  be  from  China  and  India.  This  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  mostly  by  domestically  produced  coal.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  region's  demand  for  oil  will  in¬ 
crease  rapidly.  Rising  income  will  lead  to  more 
demand  for  transportation  of  goods  and  people. 
Developing  Asia's  consumption  of  oil  for  trans¬ 
portation  is  expected  to  rise  from  about  4.5  mbd 
in  1995  to  12.5  mbd  in  2020,  accounting  for  most 
of  Asia's  increasing  oil  demand,  which  will  go 
from  11.3  mbd  in  1995  to  28.6  mbd  in  2020. 

Asia  will  eventually  consume  most  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  oil.  DOE  forecasts  that  in  2020,  Asia 
will  consume  38.4  mbd,  including  9,8  mbd  in 
Japan  and  Australasia.  Of  this,  Asia  will  produce 
about  20  percent  and  import  more  than  75  per¬ 
cent  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

By  contrast,  the  United  States  will  depend 
less  on  Persian  Gulf  oil.  Of  the  9.9  mbd  that  the 
United  States  imported  in  1997,  Canada  and 
Latin  America  (including  Mexico)  provided  5.5 
mbd,  while  the  Persian  Gulf  only  provided  1.8 
mbd.  Persian  Gulf  oil  was  only  10.0  percent  of 
U.S.  oil  consumption  in  1997. 

For  the  United  States,  imports  will  become 
more  important.  DOE  forecasts  that  U.S.  domes¬ 
tic  production  will  satisfy  only  35  percent  of  con¬ 
sumption  in  2020.  Increased  imports  will  not 
come  from  the  Gulf.  The  Gulf  share  of  the  U.S. 
oil  market  will  decline  to  8  percent  in  2020,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  DOE.  Others  forecast  a  smaller 
Gulf  share.  Some  industry  sources  suggest  that 
the  Western  Hemisphere  will  become  oil  inde¬ 
pendent.  Latin  American  oil  output  will  increase 
fast  enough  to  meet  U.S.  oil  import  needs. 

Europe  is  more  dependent  on  Gulf  oil  than 
the  United  States;  however,  that  is  not  its  main 
source  of  oil.  In  1997,  Western  Europe  produced 
6.9  mbd  (87  percent  in  Norway  and  the  United 
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Kingdom).  It  imported  9.4  mbd,  of  which  4.6 
mbd  came  from  the  FSU  and  Africa,  and  3.8 
mbd  from  the  Gulf.  DOE  forecasts  that  Western 
European  oil  imports  will  rise  little  by  2020,  and 
the  Gulf's  share  will  stay  constant.  Many  indus¬ 
try  sources  forecast  a  declining  Gulf  share,  with 
more  coming  from  the  FSU  and  Africa.  Like  the 
United  States,  Europe's  direct  energy  needs  are 
not  and  will  not  be  closely  tied  to  the  Gulf.  One 
reason  is  that  European  governments  are  disin¬ 
clined  to  take  a  strong  role  in  sharing  responsi¬ 
bility  for  Gulf  security. 

Forecasts  for  energy  demand  are  sensitive  to 
two  major  uncertainties;  future  economic  growth 
rates  and  trends  in  energy  intensity  of  output.  If 
the  1998  Asian  crisis  were  to  spread  and  last 
longer,  world  energy  demand  could  decline  sub¬ 
stantially,  especially  because  much  of  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  is  attributed  to  Asia.  According 
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to  DOE  scenarios,  energy  growth  could  be  cut  in 
half  compared  to  normal  conditions. 

Energy  intensity  is  also  a  major  variable. 
The  historic  trend  is  toward  less  energy  per  unit 
of  output  in  the  economy.  In  the  United  States, 
energy,  consumption  per  dollar  of  gross  democ¬ 
ratic  product  (GDP)  (inflation-adjusted)  dropped 
from  20  million  British  thermal  units  (BTUs)  in 
1972,  to  13  million  BTUs  in  1997.  One  reason  is 
the  shift  toward  industries  that  use  less  energy. 
The  information  technology  companies  use  less 
energy  to  produce  a  dollar  of  output  than  do  the 
auto  or  steel  industries. 

Another  reason  is  greater  energy  efficiency. 
For  example,  the  average  fuel  consumption  per 
mile  for  U.S.  vehicles  continues  to  drop.  In  1996, 
the  average  American  vehicle  was  driven  17  per¬ 
cent  more  miles  than  in  1973,  but  used  18  percent 
less  fuel.  Additionally,  environmental  considera¬ 
tions,  especially  over  global  warming,  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  even  greater  efficiency.  All  this  is  likely 
to  mean  that  the  trend  toward  less  energy  per 
unit  of  output  will  continue.  This  is  true  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  globally.  For  example, 
China's  energy  consumption  since  1980  has  in¬ 
creased  at  about  half  the  rate  that  real  GDP  has 
grown.  That  ratio  is  expected  to  continue. 


Previously,  reliance  on  imported  materials 
was  a  national  security  concern.  America  is 
highly  dependent  on  some  imported  metals  that 
are  used  extensively  in  military  systems.  Imports 
are  estimated  to  provide  the  United  States  with 
100  percent  of  its  manganese,  99  percent  of  its 
bauxite,  87  percent  of  its  tungsten,  84  percent  of 
its  tin,  79  percent  of  its  cobalt,  and  78  percent  of 
its  chromium. 

Today,  import  dependence  is  less  of  a  con¬ 
cern  because  of  globalization.  Governments  have 
limited  ability  to  disrupt  most  raw  material  mar¬ 
kets,  especially  over  the  long  term.  Temporary 
disruptions  may  occur  with  one  or  two  produc¬ 
ers  of  minerals.  National  security  planners  have 
to  be  concerned  about  commodities  that  come 
mostly  from  countries  far  from  the  United  States 
(for  example,  manganese),  which  comes  primar¬ 
ily  from  Ukraine,  China,  and  South  Africa.  The 
Government  has  established  strategic  reserves 
and  created  incentives  for  private  stockpiling. 
This  is  the  most  cost-effective  means  of  reducing 
risk.  The  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  is  an  exam¬ 
ple.  The  U.S.  Defense  Logistics  Agency  also 
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The  Karkamis  Dam, 
Turkey’s  fifth  dam  on  the 
Euphrates  River,  just  3 
miles  from  Syria 


maintains  a  year's  supply  of  manganese,  baux¬ 
ite,  cobalt,  and  chromium,  among  other  metals 
and  minerals. 

In  the  1970s,  many  argued  that  increasing 
resource  shortages  could  lead  to  rising  prices,  so¬ 
cial  tensions,  and  potential  conflicts.  However, 
the  price  of  resource-based  commodities  de¬ 
clined  to  1950s  and  1960s  levels  and  below.  Since 
1985,  supplies  for  many  raw  materials  have  been 
ample  and  prices  have  been  historically  low. 


Water  AvailabiSity 

(cubic  meters  per  person  per  year  in  the  early  1990s) 


There  has  even  been  an  unused  capacity  in  many 
agricultural,  metal,  and  mineral  products. 

One  explanation  for  this  price  stability  is 
the  effect  of  technology  on  production  costs. 
Technology  has  enabled  the  use  of  what  previ¬ 
ously  might  have  been  discarded  as  waste.  It  has 
also  allowed  the  development  of  previously  un¬ 
economical  reserves.  Additionally,  higher  prices 
for  a  raw  material  create  an  incentive  to  use  it 
less  and  find  substitutes.  The  global  situation 
can  be  viewed  as  a  race  between  technology  and 
demand;  for  the  last  200  years,  technology  has 
been  winning. 

Increasingly  Scarce 
Water  Supplies 

Problems  with  renewable  resources,  espe¬ 
cially  water,  have  been  greater  than  expected. 
Water  supplies  are  becoming  a  significant  concern 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  as  populations  in¬ 
crease  and  per  capita  water  use  rises  with  income. 
The  Middle  East,  the  region  with  the  least  amount 
of  water  per  person,  has  the  highest  use  per  per¬ 
son.  This  explains  why  it  is  the  region  with  the 
greatest  tensions  over  water.  The  Persian  Gulf 


Source:  World  Development  Report  1992  Bank),  197. 
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Water:  A  Scarce  Commodity 

1999  450  million  people  in  31  countries  currently  face  serious  shortages  of  fresh  water. 


2025  2.8  billion  people  in  48  countries  (one-third  of  the  world's  population)  are  expected  to 
face  water  shortages. 


Sources:  World  Commission  on  Water  for  the  21  st  Century:  U.N.,  World  Bank,  Population  Action  International:  The  Washing^  Post. 


states  meet  the  demand  by  desalinating  sea  water. 
However,  few  other  countries  are  prepared  to  pay 
this  high  cost.  Many  countries  are  unwilling  to 
raise  water  prices  to  a  level  that  would  encourage 
conservation  and  shifts  away  from  water-inten¬ 
sive  crops.  Globally,  agriculture  accounts  for  69 
percent  of  water  consumption,  compared  to  22 
percent  for  industry  and  9  percent  for  household 
and  other  use.  For  many,  the  preferred  solution  is 
to  make  greater  use  of  rivers. 

About  200  river  basins  are  shared  by  two  or 
more  countries.  Thirteen  are  shared  by  five  or 
more  countries,  and  four  basins  are  shared  by 
nine  or  more  coimtries.  Shared  watersheds  com¬ 
prise  about  47  percent  of  the  global  land  area 
and  more  than  60  percent  of  the  area  on  the  con¬ 
tinents  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America. 
Water  conflicts  exist  on  every  continent,  with  the 
most  acute  in  the  Middle  East,  primarily  in  the 
Euphrates,  Nile,  and  Jordan  river  basins. 


The  Euphrates  River  basin  covers  parts  of 
Turkey,  Syria,  and  Iraq.  Tensions  have  been  acute 
since  Turkey  began  its  $40  billion  Southeastern 
Anatolian  Project  in  the  1960s.  This  is  a  vast  irri¬ 
gation  and  hydroelectric  project  that  uses  water 
from  the  Tigris  River.  In  1992,  the  project's  cen¬ 
terpiece,  the  Atatxirk  Dam,  began  producing 
electricity.  In  1994,  the  Anliurfa  irrigation  chan¬ 
nel  began  carrying  30  cubic  meters  a  second  to 
Turkey's  Harran  Plain.  Turkey  has  rejected  Syr¬ 
ian  and  Iraqi  complaints  over  the  project.  Turkey 
maintains  that  it  is  adhering  to  its  1987  pledge  to 
provide  500  cubic  meters  a  second  to  Syria. 
Anger  over  the  project  may  have  been  a  deciding 
factor  for  Syrian  aid  to  the  Turkish  Kurdish  ter¬ 
rorist  organization,  the  PKK. 

The  Nile  River  basin  encompasses  10  coun¬ 
tries  with  a  population  of  250  million.  For  cen¬ 
turies,  Egypt  has  regarded  safeguarding  its  Nile 
water  supply  as  the  central  national  security 
issue.  A  1959  bilateral  accord  with  Sudan  allows 
Egypt  to  use  55.5  billion  cubic  meters  a  year  and 
Sudan  18.5  billion.  In  1997,  Egypt  began  con¬ 
struction  of  the  $2  billion  New  Valley  pipeline 
and  desert  reclamation  project.  Eventually  the 
pipeline  and  project  will  use  5.5  billion  cubic  me¬ 
ters  of  water  annually.  This  will  push  consump¬ 
tion  to  the  bilateral  limit  or  over,  unless  Egypt 
succeeds  with  planned  water-conservation  for 
farms.  Ethiopia  is  also  planning  several  small 
dams  along  the  Blue  Nile,  which  is  the  source  of 
most  of  the  Nile's  waters.  This  could  reduce  the 
flow  into  Sudan  below  the  level  agreed  to  in  the 
Sudan-Egypt  treaty.  Sensitivities  over  water  have 
contributed  to  tensions  among  these  three  coun¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  the  civil  war  in  southern  Sudan. 

The  Jordan  River  basin  includes  parts  of  Is¬ 
rael,  Palestinian  areas,  Jordan,  and  Syria.  The  Jor- 
danian-Israeli  peace  treaty  includes  a  provision 
governing  division  of  waters  between  them. 
However,  a  three-way  dispute  still  exists  among 
them,  and  Syria  has  blocked  the  long-planned 
construction  of  a  dam  on  the  tributary  Yarmuk 
River  between  Jordan  and  Syria.  Also,  the  Pales¬ 
tinians  complain  bitterly  about  the  division  of 
water  with  Israel. 

Resolving  water  disputes  is  not  easy.  Inter¬ 
national  law  provides  two  opposing  doctrines  re¬ 
lating  to  international  waters.  The  doctrine  of 
"unlimited  territorial  sovereignty"  states  that  a 
country  has  exclusive  rights  to  its  use  of  waters 
in  its  territory.  Under  this  doctrine,  a  country  de¬ 
pleting  or  contaminating  shared  waters  has  no 
incentive  to  mitigate  the  impact  on  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  contrasting  doctrine  of  "unlimited  ter¬ 
ritorial  integrity"  states  that  one  country  cannot 
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alter  the  quantity  and  quality  of  water  available 
to  another.  Under  this  doctrine  the  upstream 
country  is  required  to  mitigate  all  impacts  re¬ 
gardless  of  costs. 

In  practice,  international  water  disputes 
have  moved  away  from  these  two  doctrines  and 
toward  a  doctrine  of  "equitable  and  reasonable 
use."  However,  this  has  come  to  mean  that  the 
strongest,  most  clever,  and  best-positioned  coun¬ 
tries  can  claim  resources  without  great  concern 
for  the  impact  on  others. 

Measures  governing  water  use  often  origi¬ 
nated  in  an  era  when  this  resource  was  not  re¬ 
garded  as  scarce.  Cultural  and  religious  groups 
may  view  water  use  as  too  important  or  sacred  to 


Environmental  Security 

Invironmentaf  factors  rarely  have  been  the  principal  factor  leading  directly  to  armed 
conflict,  eitfter  state  to  state  or  internal.  That  said,  environmental  activists  empha¬ 
size  the  indirect  contribution  of  environmental  factors  to  conflict  and  argue  that  the 
environment  is  coming  under  greater  stress,  such  that  environmental  factors  may  be  a 
more  direct  cause  of-viotence  in  the  future. 

The  environment  can  he  linked  to  security  m  three  other  ways,  which  reflect  differ¬ 
ing  concepts  of  securtty: 

»  Security  of  the  environment,  it  could  be  argued  that  one  of  the  most  vital  human 
concerns  should  be  protection  of  the  global  environment  (e,g.,  from  global  warming.) 
However,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  it  is  useful  to  describe  security  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  by  bte  same  term, ^'national  security,”  that  has  been  used  for  military  and  geopo¬ 
litical  matters. 

>  Human  security  (e.g,1fm  famine,  disease,  and  weather).  Environmental  change 
directly  threatens  human  security  in  a  variety  of  ways.  For  instance,  global  warming  may 
lead  to  flooding  in  coastal  areas  and  to  more  destructive  storms.  Providing  securtty  from 
natural  and  manmade  disasters  is  an  important  governmental  function — one  in  which  the 
military  is  often  called  to  assist— but  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  kinds  of  national  security 
threats  that  lead  countries  to  consider  going  to  war. 

B  National  secunty.  White  there  is  vigorous  debate  about  how  the  environment  af¬ 
fects  national  security,  it  is  clear  that  national  security  can  affect  the  environment,  most 
obviously  through  the  environmental  impact  of  military  operations.  The  U.S.  military  is 
spending  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  on  reducing  the  environmental  impact  of  its  opera¬ 
tions.  As  another  example  cf  how  national  security  affects  the  environment,  consider  how 
the  problems  in  Afghanistan  and  between  India  and  Pakistan  prevent  the  use  of  Central 
Asian  natural  gas  in  india.  Using  that  gas.  instead  of  coal,  would  noticeably  cut  global  car¬ 
bon  emissions  andthereby  reduce  global  warming.  , 

Environmental  problems  lend  themselves  to  cooperative  sotubonstatherthan  to  con¬ 
flict.  Involving  the  military  in  environmental  problems  could  make  those  problems  harder  to 
solve,  because  the  military’s  role  could  create  suspicions  and  inflame  nationalist  passions. 
Environmental  issues  can  provide  a  useful  source  of  confidence  and  security  build¬ 
ing  measures  (CSBMs),  as  welt  as  an  issue  around  which  mififary-to-military  contacts 
may  develop  among  countries  that  are  notparticulariy  friendly.  For  instance.,  along  Ifie  de¬ 
militarized  zone  between  the  two  Koreas,  an  agreement  established  regular  contacte  to 
manage  the  zone  as  a  refuge  for  migraSng  birds. 


be  governed  by  impersonal  markets  or  agree¬ 
ments  with  neighboring  countries.  Market  forces 
tend  to  ensure  the  peaceful  provision  of  resources 
among  countries.  However,  this  is  hard  to  apply 
to  water.  It  is  seldom  subject  to  clear  property 
rights  and  its  use  can  have  extensive  impact. 


How  to  address  growing  environmental 
problems  may  cause  considerable  disagreement 
among  countries.  Disagreements  are  likely  to 
occur  with  a  "free  rider"  state — a  country  that  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  a  problem  exists,  but  chooses  not  to 
do  its  fair  share  toward  a  solution,  because  it  be¬ 
lieves  that  other  countries  will  satisfactorily  solve 
the  problem.  Such  problems  are  not  likely  to  be 
resolved  militarily  but  addressed  by  means  of  in¬ 
ternational  agreements. 

The  ozone  problem  shows  what  can  be  done 
through  international  conventions.  Chlorofluro- 
carbons  (CFCs)  are  chemical  compounds  with 
wide  application  as  aerosol  propellants,  coolants 
in  refrigeration  and  air  conditioning,  foam  blow¬ 
ing  agents,  and  solvents  for  cleaning  electrical 
compounds.  In  the  1970s,  scientific  evidence  in¬ 
dicated  that  CFCs  could  deplete  the  stratospheric 
ozone  layer  that  shields  the  earth  from  damaging 
ultraviolet  radiation.  In  1987,  the  Montreal  Proto¬ 
col  on  Substances  that  Deplete  the  Ozone  Layer 
was  signed  by  24  countries.  Some  problems  have 
arisen,  such  as  India's  unwillingness  to  cooper¬ 
ate.  However,  this  case  serves  as  a  model  for  re¬ 
solving  global  environmental  problems,  because: 

a  Damages  were  identified  and  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  serious  by  the  scientific  community.  The  ef¬ 
fects  would  negatively  impact  all  countries. 

a  The  cost  of  resolving  the  problem  by  phasing 
out  CFCs,  while  substantial,  was  not  prohibitive. 

a  Firms  producing  offending  products  were  able 
to  develop  alternatives  that  allowed  them  to  maintain 
profits. 

The  global  warming  problem,  believed  to  be 
caused  by  carbon  buildup  in  the  atmosphere,  is 
similar  to  the  ozone  problem.  However,  a  solution 
is  less  readily  available.  The  scientific  evidence 
has  not  been  accepted  by  all  of  the  important  po¬ 
litical  actors.  Also,  some  countries  may  benefit 
from  global  warming,  though  it  is  not  clear  how 
much.  The  costs  of  mitigating  carbon  buildup  in 
the  atmosphere  may  be  high.  Finally,  the  firms 
most  affected  have  few  obvious  alternatives. 
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Fighting  over  scarce 
supplies  of  kerosene  in 
petroleum-rich  Nigeria 

As  a  result,  controversy  exists  over  how  to 
respond  to  global  warming.  The  1992  Frame¬ 
work  Convention  on  Climate  Change  was  vague 
and  not  implemented.  The  December  11,  1997 
Kyoto  Protocol  involving  industrial  countries. 
Eastern  Europe,  and  the  FSU  pledged  to  reduce 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  relative  to  the  1990 
levels  by  5  percent  on  average.  Countries  can  use 
a  variety  of  means  to  achieve  these  goals,  includ¬ 
ing  natural  absorption  of  carbon  (e.g.,  planting 
trees).  Countries  that  could  not  meet  their  goals 
without  high  costs  to  buy  emission  rights  from 
another  country  that  would  not  use  them.  Such  a 
system  could  substantially  reduce  costs  of  com¬ 
plying  with  the  Kyoto  Protocol. 


Fisheries 


Besource  constraints  have  become  a  problem  for  a  few  commodities,  especially 
sea-eaught  fish.  Overfishing  has  become  a  serious  environmental  problem. 
Only  after  some  dlfftcuity  have 
internationai  agreements  been  reached. 

They  stop  such  destructive  practices  as  ^ 
the  use  of  fishing  nets  that  are  miles  long 
and  sweep  an  area  clean  of  all  fish,  even 
tho'ugh  many  species  and  small  fish  are 
discarded.  It  is,  however,  difftCutf  to  po¬ 
lice  those  agreements,  While  overfishing 
IS  a  serious  enuironmental  concern,  its 
economic  effects  can  be  offset  by  shift¬ 
ing  to  fish  farms;  these  could  include 
raising  species  like  salmon,  previously 
avail^le  in  the  wild. 


Fishing  boat  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine, 
where  once-plentiful  supplies  of 
cod  fish  are  experiencing  signifi¬ 
cant  declines 


The  Kyoto  Protocol  has  been  controversial, 
and  its  underlying  scientific  conclusions  have 
been  debated.  Some  argue  that  reducing  energy 
consumption  will  not  have  much  effect  on  the 
amount  of  carbon  in  the  atmosphere.  Others 
argue  that  energy-related  carbon  emissions  do 
negatively  affect  the  atmosphere. 

Another  difficult  issue  has  been  the  carbon 
emissions  in  developing  countries.  Between  1990 
and  2010,  China  alone  will  increase  its  emissions 
by  more  than  the  entire  Kyoto  Protocol  reduction. 
During  this  period,  developing  countries  will  in¬ 
crease  carbon  emissions  by  2,034  million  tons, 
compared  to  the  Kyoto  Protocol  reduction  of  721 
million  tons,  primarily  because  of  their  heavy  re¬ 
liance  on  coal.  By  2020,  they  will  consume  over 
twice  as  much  coal  as  the  industrial  nations.  The 
developing  countries  resist  any  carbon  emissions 
limits,  pointing  to  their  lower  emissions  per 
capita.  In  2020,  their  projected  emission  of  0.8  tons 
per  person  will  be  one-fourth  of  the  industrialized 
countries  1990  emissions  of  3.2  tons  per  person. 
The  U.S.  level  was  5.2  tons. 

The  Kyoto  Protocol  will  heavily  impact  en¬ 
ergy  consumption.  In  the  United  States,  84  per¬ 
cent  of  greenhouse  gas  emissions  come  from  en¬ 
ergy-related  activities.  Meeting  the  U.S.  goal  set 
by  the  Kyoto  Protocol  will  be  difficult.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  marked  changes  in  energy  use  and  could 
include  reducing  energy  consumption  and  using 
alternative  fuels,  like  shifting  from  coal  to  nat¬ 
ural  gas.  The  impact  on  the  global  energy  market 
is  less  clear.  Most  of  the  projected  increase  in  en¬ 
ergy  demand  will  occur  in  countries  that  have 
not  pledged  to  reduce  carbon  emissions. 


y«S«  interests 


Energy  and  resource  issues  will  not  cause 
global  war  in  the  foreseeable  future.  However, 
they  may  create  local  crises  and  require  military 
deployments.  U.S.  forces  may  intervene  in  future 
crises  and  wars  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Energy  dy¬ 
namics  will  dictate  that  U.S.  forces  play  a  major 
role  in  Persian  Gulf  security.  They  will  also  con¬ 
tinue  to  help  secure  sea  lines  of  communication 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  especially  to  East  Asia. 
Other  contingencies  are  more  speculative.  In  the 
event  of  a  conflict  between  Turkey  and  its  Mid¬ 
dle  Eastern  neighbors  over  water,  U.S.  forces 
could  be  called  on  under  NATO  Article  V  provi¬ 
sions.  Caspian  security  is  also  a  concern.  This 
may  require  U.S.  political-military  involvement, 
but  not  a  substantial  U.S.  force  commitment. 
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WorEd  Energy  Consumption  by  Fuel  Type 
(Quadrillion  BTU) 

1970  1995 


Total:  206.7 


Total:  365.6 


I  Renewables 
!  Nuclear 


Coal 

Natural  Gas 


^Oil 


2020 


Total:  639.4 


Source:  International  Energy  Outlook  1998  {Washington:  Department  of  Energy}. 


Assuring  Energy  Security 

The  industrial  democracies  have  a  vital  inter¬ 
est  in  maintaining  ready  access  to  stable  and  rea¬ 
sonably  priced  energy  supplies.  The  United 
States  seeks  the  following  conditions  regarding 
energy  security: 

B  A  variety  of  energy  alternatives  available  from  a 
number  of  sources 

a  Market  forces,  rather  than  political  factors,  de¬ 
termining  energy  availability. 

Such  conditions  offer  the  best  prospect  for 
market  stability.  The  availability  of  energy  alter¬ 
natives  and  sources  would  minimize  the  impact 
of  disruption  to  any  one  supplier.  Markets  would 
also  be  able  to  make  price  adjustments  that 
would  encourage  conservation,  shifts  to  alterna¬ 
tive  fuels,  and  improvements  to  oil  output  capac¬ 
ity.  Western  countries  cannot  rely  entirely  on  en¬ 
ergy  from  within,  because  low-cost  Middle 
Eastern  oil  is  vital  to  holding  down  transporta¬ 
tion  costs. 

To  assure  energy  security,  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  has  to  do  more  than  promote  the  role  of 
market  forces  regarding  energy.  It  must  also  pro¬ 
vide  a  security  guarantee  for  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  world's  key  energy  region.  Securing  the  free 
flow  of  Middle  Eastern  oil  is  complicated.  Mid¬ 
dle  Eastern  countries  want  to  export  their  oil. 
However,  the  aggressive  behavior  of  rogue 
regimes  must  be  curtailed.  Rogues  could  pres¬ 
sure  other  oil-producing  countries  to  reduce  ex¬ 
ports  so  as  to  increase  their  revenues.  Limiting 
oil  exports  of  rogue  regimes,  such  as  the  UN 
sanctions  on  Iraq,  may  be  appropriate. 


Avoiding  Water  Conflicts 

The  United  States  has  reason  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  two  Middle  East  water  conflicts. 
First,  the  dispute  over  the  Jordan  River  basin 
could  complicate  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  process 
on  which  the  United  States  has  staked  so  much 
prestige.  Second,  the  Euphrates  River  conflict  is 
of  immediate  concern  to  the  American  military. 
This  conflict  pits  a  NATO  member,  Turkey, 
against  two  rogue  states,  Iraq  and  Syria.  A  Syr- 
ian-Iraqi  strike  against  a  Turkish  dam,  which  is  a 
remote  possibility,  could  seriously  challenge 
NATO  solidarity.  While  Washington  would 
likely  side  with  Turkey,  some  in  NATO  might  be 
reluctant  to  meet  their  obligations  under  NATO 
Article  V.  Greece  would  resist,  and  some  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  may  not  want  to  see  NATO  forces 
deployed  that  far  from  Central  Europe. 

Protecting  the  Environment 

Air,  drinking  water,  arable  land,  and  oceans 
were  once  considered  readily  available  "free" 
goods.  They  now  face  increasing  contamination. 
Large-scale  ecosystem  damage  has  been  caused 
by  industrial  pollution,  deforestation,  loss  of 
biodiversity,  ozone  depletion,  and  ultimately  cli¬ 
mate  change.  This  could  threaten  the  well-being 
of  people  the  world  over.  Environmental  prob¬ 
lems  could  lead  to  manmade  disasters  or  exacer¬ 
bate  natural  catastrophes.  If  disasters  spread  or 
become  more  frequent,  military  forces  are  likely 
to  be  used  in  response. 

Successful  environmental  policies  are  ones 
that  when  implemented  today  help  prevent 
problems  tomorrow.  However,  some  threats  may 
not  emerge  for  years,  their  magnitude  unknown 
until  then.  The  challenge  is  to  achieve  interna¬ 
tional  consensus  on  how  to  respond  to  problems 
that  are  not  readily  apparent.  The  problem  is, 
many  believe  that,  if  a  threat  is  not  readily  ap¬ 
parent  or  does  not  transpire,  the  associated  poli¬ 
cies  are  not  needed. 

Strategies  for  environmental  problems  re¬ 
quire  cooperation  among  countries,  between 
business  and  government,  and  between  scien¬ 
tists  and  policymakers. 

Conseqyerices 
for  UbSb  Policy 

Several  energy,  resource,  and  environment 
policy  issues  will  be  of  particular  concern  to  the 
defense  community. 
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(Thousands  of  BTU  per  1992  dollar) 


Source:EnergylnfQrmationAdminisiraVonAnnualReview(}J^a.sh\r\Qior\:  Department  of  Energy)  1 997 


Sustaining  the  Consensus 
for  Secure  Markets 

Global  market  dynamics  will  not  operate 
freely  and  openly,  if  the  underlying  security  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  stable.  If  major  powers  were  to  return 
to  the  19“'  century  approach  of  guaranteeing  ac¬ 
cess  to  raw  material  supplies,  namely  securing 
political  control  over  such  supplies  and  ulti¬ 
mately  developing  monopolies,  the  world  econ¬ 
omy  would  suffer  and  world  politics  would 
become  more  tense.  As  China's  economy  devel¬ 
ops,  it  will  become  more  dependent  on  im¬ 
ported  raw  materials.  Integrating  China  into  the 
world's  raw  material  market  will  be  critical  to  a 
stable  and  relaxed  security  environment  for  en¬ 
ergy  and  resources. 

Persuading  Allies  and  Partners 
to  Contribute  to  Gulf  Security 

At  present,  the  United  States  is  principally 
responsible  for  defending  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Western  access  to  oil;  other  industrial  democra¬ 
cies  have  as  much  interest  as  America  in  the  free 
flow  of  reasonably  priced  oil.  As  a  group,  the 
other  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  (OECD)  countries  import  50 
percent  more  oil  than  does  the  United  States. 
They  also  produce  50  percent  more  oil  than 
America.  They  have  reasonable  cause  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  common  energy  security  framework 
that  includes  the  defense  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

A  common  understanding  with  allies  on  en¬ 
ergy  security  will  be  achieved  with  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  four  basic  issues: 


®  "Free  Riders.”  Allies  and  partners  have  lit¬ 
tle  incentive  to  contribute  if  they  believe  that  the 
United  States  will  provide  the  security  on  its  own. 

®  Division  of  Labor  in  Gulf  Security.  This 
issue  centers  on  the  relationship  of  responsibility 
sharing  to  import  shares.  That  is,  to  what  extent 
should  the  responsibility  for  Gulf  security  fall  on 
those  who  import  their  oil  from  the  Persian 
Gulf?  Economists  argue  strongly  that  it  is  imma¬ 
terial  how  much  U.S.  oil  comes  from  the  Gulf. 
Any  shortfall  from  the  Gulf  would  affect  all  oil 
consumers  equally.  However,  this  view  does  not 
necessarily  impress  U.S.  politicians,  who  find  it 
difficult  to  explain  why  U.S.  forces  should  as¬ 
sume  the  majority  of  the  Gulf's  security  burden 
when  most  Gulf  oil  goes  to  Asia.  Saudi  leader¬ 
ship  also  worries  that  the  U.S.  public  may  not  be 
willing  to  sustain  this  security  burden.  The  issue 
to  be  resolved  is,  to  what  extent  should  responsi¬ 
bility  for  Gulf  Security  fall  on  those  who  import 
oil  from  the  Gulf? 

®  Achieving  Consensus  on  Gulf  Security  Issues. 
If  allies  play  a  greater  role  in  Gulf  security,  they 
may  want  a  larger  say  in  this  common  effort.  The 
United  States  has  not  agreed  with  its  European  al¬ 
lies  or  Arab  partners  on  some  Gulf  security  issues. 
America  may  be  reluctant  to  accommodate  some 
European  and  Arab  concerns.  The  United  States 
also  is  not  likely  to  share  decisionmaking  with 
major  importers  such  as  China  and  India,  unless 
its  overall  relationship  with  them  improves. 

®  Sufficiency  of  Forces.  It  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  European  nations  have  sufficient  forces 
that  are  equipped  and  trained  for  rapid  deploy¬ 
ment  to  a  distant  theater;  this  includes  forces  for 
regular  exercises  and  a  sustained  deterrent  pres¬ 
ence  in  theater.  Asian  energy-consuming  nations 
clearly  lack  such  forces.  Arab  partners  do  not 
have  many  forces  capable  of  operating  on  a  mod¬ 
ern  battlefield  with  U.S.  forces.  As  the  revolution 
in  military  affairs  (RMA)  impacts  U.S.  forces,  dis¬ 
parities  will  grow.  The  United  States  can  take  the 
lead  on  providing  the  forces,  while  other  coun¬ 
tries  assume  much  of  the  financial  burden,  as 
was  done  in  Desert  Storm.  This  approach,  how¬ 
ever,  is  politically  problematic.  Coalitions  are 
more  likely  to  w'ork  if  based  on  a  more  equitable 
commitment  of  forces. 

Energy  security  issues  are  likely  to  become 
more  complicated.  For  example,  what  would 
happen  if  China  decided  that  it  had  to  play  a 
more  active  role  in  the  security  of  the  sea  lines 
of  communication  to  and  from  the  Gulf?  In 
principle,  such  a  role  would  be  compatible  with 
the  U.S.  desire  for  a  broader  sharing  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  energy  security.  The  problem  is 
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Persian  Gulf  Share  of  World  Oil  Exports,  1970-2020 


Year 


that  tensions  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  South 
China  Sea  could  be  exacerbated  by  a  larger  Chi¬ 
nese  naval  presence  in  blue  waters.  Moreover, 
could  the  United  States  and  China  agree  on 
Gulf  policy? 

Hedging  Against  an  Oil 
Supply  Shock 

Military  planning  is  based  on  two  implicit 
assumptions  regarding  any  oil  supply  shock; 
first,  any  shortfall  will  be  alleviated  through  in¬ 
creased  output  elsewhere,  substitution  of  other 
fuels,  or  conservation.  The  second  assumption  is 
that  military  forces  will  respond  fast  enough  to 
enable  production  to  be  restored  before  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserves  runs  out. 

During  the  1970s  and  1980s,  the  United  States 
developed  a  variety  of  policies  to  hedge  against 
an  oil  supply  shock.  The  challenge  is  to  adapt 
these  policies  to  the  very  different  conditions  of 
the  2P'  century.  Supply  shocks  can  impose  real 
economic  pain.  The  oil  price  shocks  of  1973-74 
and  1979-80  sent  the  world  economy  into  reces¬ 
sions,  causing  reductions  in  the  U.S.  GDP  on  the 
order  of  2  percent  for  a  couple  years.  If  a  similar 
shock  occurred  today,  it  would  mean  a  loss  of 
$300  billion  in  potential  output.  Preventing  such 
a  shock  depends  on  a  combination  of  policies  that 
would  foster  quick  expansion  of  output,  energy 
conservation,  and  the  substitution  of  other  fuels. 

Acting  through  the  International  Energy 
Agency,  23  industrial  countries  have  agreed  to 
share  the  impact  of  a  temporary  shortfall.  Each 
has  a  commitment  to  maintain  strategic  stocks 
for  this  purpose.  If  Gulf  imports  were  inter¬ 
rupted,  the  American  SPR  this  reserve  would 
last  about  300  days.  However,  avoidance  of  a 
global  oil  shock  also  depends  on  International 
Energy  Agency  member  nations  achieving  the 
required  strategic  reserves.  For  the  members  as  a 
group,  the  reserves  fall  far  short  of  the  90-day 
goal,  much  less  of  the  180-day  goal  set  when  the 
International  Energy  Agency  was  established. 

A  long-term  disruption  is  more  difficult  to 
foresee,  assuming  that  all  producing  countries 
maintain  their  output.  However,  a  major  concern 
is  the  heavy  reliance  on  Saudi  Arabia,  which 
DOE  estimates  will  provide  one-fifth  of  the 
world's  oil  in  2020.  This  will  require  a  massive 
investment  program  that  will  be  difficult  for 
Saudi  Arabia  to  achieve.  It  is  faced  with  political 


Source:  International  Energy  Outlook  1998  (Washington:  Department  of  Energy). 
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Strategic  Petroleum  R^erve 

he  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR)  is  the  first  line-of  U.S-  defense  against  an  in- 
I  terruption  in  petFoleum  imppffs.  The  SPR  is  a  560-milHon  barrel  oil  reserve  stored 
I  >n  underground  salt  caverns  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  coast  It  can  be  drawn  down 
at  a  rate  of  4.2  rabd,  equai  to  about  40  percent  of  If.S.  oil  imports. 

The  SPR  was  authorized  in  1975  and  began  operations  in  1977,  in  response  to  the 
1 973  oii  shock.  The  industrial  nations  agreed  to  establish  reserves  equal  to  90  days  worth 
of  imports  and.  in  the  event  of  an  oii  supply  interruption,  to  coordinate  action  through  the 
Internabonaf  Energy  Agency,  which  has  23  member  countries. 

The  inventory  of  oil  stored  In  the  SPR  peaked,  tn  terms  of  days  of  net  Imports,  in 
1985  at  1 18  days-  Coverage  hasditnfttished  as  imports  have  increased  and  SPR  inventory 
has  been  sold  to  raise  revenue  for  1he  federal  budget  No  oil  has  been  purchased  since 
1995.  in  1998,  the  SPR  inventory  was  equal  to  63  days  of  imports  at  1997  levels. 

The  only  emergenor  use  of  theS^R  was  in  January  1991,  at  the  stort  of  Desert 
Storm,  The  mere  announcement  of  SPR  sales  had  a  considerable  stabilizing  effect  on 
world  markets.  Only  17  million  barrets  were  actually  sold  before  market  conditions  re¬ 
turned  to  normal. 


problems,  such  as  the  transition  to  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  leaders,  that  could  slow  or  paralyze  deci¬ 
sion  making.  Saudi  Arabia  might  become  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  its  own  problems,  to  include  infighting 
among  the  ruling  elite,  that  the  tough  decisions 
are  not  made  regarding  the  mobilization  of  the 
tens  of  billions  in  investment  capital. 

Ensuring  Caspian  Energy 


The  U.S.  Government  has  promoted  a  trairs- 
Caspian  energy  corridor  to  carry  oil  and  gas 
westward  through  Turkey  or,  if  economically 
feasible,  eastward  to  China.  Such  a  corridor  has 
several  advantages  compared  to  transporting 
Caspian  oil  and  gas  through  Russia  or  Iran.  This 
corridor  would: 

s  Provide  more  flexible  transport  options  for 
Caspian  countries,  which  now  rely  on  Russia  to  a  de¬ 
gree  that  is  economically  costly  and  politically  risky 

«  Transport  Caspian  energy  to  market  without  in¬ 
creasing  energy  shipments  through  the  heavily  traf¬ 
ficked  Strait  of  Hormuz 

18  Enhance  ties  between  Caspian  states  and  NATO 
member  Turkey,  which  has  linguistic  commonalties 
with  the  three  main  energy  exporters;  Azerbaijan, 
Kazakhstan,  and  Turkmenistan. 

The  region's  unstable  situation  is  an  obstacle 
to  this  corridor.  The  pipeline  would  have  transit 
near  the  Armenian-occupied  part  of  Azerbaijan. 
It  might  also  transit  through  parts  of  Georgia 


that  have  experienced  ethnic  unrest.  Georgia's 
domestic  violence  has  ranged  from  organized  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  president  to  separatist  insurrections. 
The  security  situation  in  the  Caspian  basin  will 
be  questionable  so  long  as  the  borders  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  zones  are  in  dispute.  Iran  also  demands 
that  the  five  bordering  states  share  in  oil  devel¬ 
opment.  Additionally,  Azerbaijan  and  Turk¬ 
menistan  dispute  an  area  on  their  border  that 
may  have  rich  energy  reserves. 

The  United  States  has  a  strong  interest  in  the 
area's  security.  U.S.  firms  are  investing  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  region.  However,  a  large  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  intervention  in  the  Caucasus  is  unlikely. 
Any  substantial  U.S.  military  deployment  would 
make  Iran  and  Russia  nervous  and  would  be 
seen  as  destabilizing.  The  challenge  for  America 
is  to  promote  a  security  architecture  for  the  re¬ 
gion  that  will  be  accepted  by  all  parties.  This 
would  include  a  framework  for  resolving  ongo¬ 
ing  disputes  between  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan. 
Such  a  security  architecture  could  involve  peace¬ 
keepers  or  monitoring  for  several  areas  of  the 
Caucasus.  U.S.  forces  might  be  called  upon  to 
support  missions  associated  with  this  architec¬ 
ture.  The  United  States  might  also  help  modern¬ 
ize  the  region's  military  forces  and  reorient  them 
toward  promoting  stability. 

Achieving  Consensus 
on  Environmental  Issues 

Environmental  problems  transcend  national 
boundaries.  However,  it  is  not  easy  to  achieve  a 
domestic  and  international  consensus  on  how  to 
respond  to  them.  Many  newly  industrializing 
countries  disagree  with  the  argument  that  they 
should  share  in  the  response  to  environmental 
problems,  even  though  their  rapidly  growing  in¬ 
dustries  are  producing  an  increasing  amount  of 
pollutants.  In  the  absence  of  such  agreement,  it 
may  be  extremely  difficult  to  secure  broad  U.S. 
domestic  support  for  strong  action.  Failure  to 
reach  agreement  could  preclude  the  adoption  of 
some  relatively  inexpensive  environmental  mea¬ 
sures  that  could  have  high  payoffs.  Such  was  the 
case  with  President  Clinton's  1998  initiative  to 
reduce  greenhouse  gas  emissions. 

Military  forces  have  no  direct  role  in  ad¬ 
dressing  environmental  problems.  However, 
they  may  be  required  to  limit  their  impact  on 
the  environment  and  to  become  more  environ¬ 
mentally  conscious.  They  also  may  be  used  to 
support  environmental  protection  efforts,  such 
as  using  intelligence  assets  for  environmental 
monitoring.  This  is  sure  to  require  additional 
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funding  and  may  be  the  subject  of  debate.  Some 
critics  have  suggested  that  the  Kyoto  Protocol 
could  negatively  affect  U.S.  military  operations. 


In  the  coming  decade,  worldwide  supplies 
of  energy  and  resources  are  likely  to  be  ample, 
with  prices  little  higher  than  today.  Even  so,  en¬ 
ergy,  resource,  and  environmental  problems 
could  contribute  to  security  tensions.  A  variety  of 
pessimistic  scenarios  can  be  imagined  that  are 
plausible,  even  if  improbable. 

The  most  likely  scenario  is  a  continuation  of 
present  trends  with  no  major  change.  If  so.  Gulf 


security  responsibilities  will  fall  primarily  on  the 
United  States,  which  will  maintain  a  sufficiently 
robust  commitment  to  deter  regional  aggression. 
The  other  major  powers,  including  China,  are 
likely  to  do  little  to  advance  or  complicate  global 
energy  security.  Water  shortages  in  the  Middle 
East  will  excite  much  emotion,  but  the  response 
will  be  difficult  negotiations  rather  than  the  use 
of  force.  Global  environmental  conventions  will 
be  the  subject  of  considerable  debate,  but  actual 
international  consensus  will  be  needed  to  find 
solutions.  Energy  and  resource  issues  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  key  concerns  of  U.S.  national  security 
policy  in  the  coming  years. 
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Stable  or  Unstable? 


hat  is  the  global  military  situation 
today,  and  where  is  it  headed  to¬ 
morrow?  Although  today's  situa¬ 
tion  is  more  stable  than  a  decade 


ago,  flashpoints  remain  in  such  unsettled  regions 
as  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Korean  peninsula. 
Moreover,  the  future  warrants  concern.  Prolifera¬ 
tion  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD)  and 
conventional  force  improvements  could  exacer¬ 
bate  tensions  and  conflict  in  several  areas,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  today's  hotspots. 

Although  military  power  is  less  central 
today  than  during  the  Cold  War,  it  remains  im¬ 
portant  to  many  countries'  national  security 
agendas.  Their  forces  are  shaping  the  new  inter¬ 
national  security  system.  In  appraising  global 
military  affairs  and  their  strategic  implications, 
national  defense  postures  should  be  considered. 
What  matters  is  how  they  compare  with  each 
other,  and  how  they  interact  as  they  acquire 
more  modern  weapons. 

Four  factors  are  key  to  shaping  the  future 
military  situation  in  each  region  and  underscore 
the  importance  of  following  the  evolution  of 
global  military  affairs: 

*  Type  of  Forces  Deployed.  WMD  is  a  key  fac¬ 
tor,  but  so  are  the  region's  conventional  forces. 
Historically,  small  forces  were  indicative  of 
defensive  strategies,  while  large  forces  were 


instruments  of  offensive  operations,  including 
aggressive  actions.  This  pattern  is  changing. 
Quality  is  becoming  an  increasingly  important 
factor.  Small  forces  can  still  defend  local  borders. 
However,  they  can  be  used  increasingly  for 
offensive  operations  beyond  these  borders,  if 
equipped  with  the  assets  for  power  projection, 
expeditionary  missions,  and  offensive  doctrines. 

•  Rate  and  Direction  of  Modernization. 
Military  forces  are  constantly  changing.  They 
adopt  new  structures,  weapons,  and  doctrines. 
Tomorrow's  forces  are  likely  to  be  considerably 
different  from  today's.  Technology  and  the  nature 
of  war  are  undergoing  rapid  change  because  of 
the  information  revolution.  Some  countries  may 
respond  by  maintaining  defensive  forces.  Others 
may  acquire  greater  offensive  capabilities. 

•  Nature  and  Degree  of  Military  Competition. 
Cooperation  and  partnership  can  improve 
relations  among  nations.  Conversely,  military 
rivalry  can  be  the  cause  of  political  tensions  and 
also  inflame  them.  In  serious  military  competi¬ 
tions,  the  danger  is  that  the  action-reaction  cycle 
can  intensify  political  and  military  dynamics  in 
reinforcing  ways. 

•  The  Balance /Imbalance  of  Military  Power  in 
Competitive  Rivalries.  When  countries  within  a 
region  are  in  pohtical  accord,  the  local  distribu¬ 
tion  of  military  power  may  be  unimportant — but 
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The  U.S.S.  Cowpens, 
CG-63,  a  guided  missile 
cruiser;  the  fleet  oiler, 
U.S.S.  Yukon,  AO-202;  and 
the  U.S.S.  Milius,  DDG-69, 
a  guided  missile  destroyer, 
supporting  maritime 
intercept  operations  in 
the  Persian  Gulf 


when  they  are  in  political  conflict,  the  opposite  is 
the  case.  An  imbalance  can  undermine  stability, 
especially  when  rogues  gain  military  dominance 
and  seek  to  upset  the  status  quo.  Conversely,  a 
balance  of  power  can  have  a  stabilizing  effect. 

U.S.  forces  likely  will  remain  superior  to  po¬ 
tential  opponents  and  provide  confidence  that 
U.S.  interests  will  be  protected.  However,  adver¬ 
sary  force  improvements,  asymmetric  strategies, 
and  WMD  threats  will  be  factors  to  be  guarded 
against  in  U.S.  defense  planning.  Moreover,  U.S. 
superiority  alone  does  not  ensure  a  future  mili¬ 
tary  balance  and  stability  abroad.  U.S.  superior¬ 
ity  did  not  forestall  ethnic  war  in  the  Balkans  or 
prevent  India  and  Pakistan  from  becoming  nu¬ 
clear  powers.  Much  depends  on  how  countries 
of  each  region  perceive  their  situation,  prepare 
their  forces,  and  interact  with  each  other. 

If  not  monitored,  military  events  can  ex¬ 
plode  suddenly,  too  late  for  preventative  action. 
Prior  to  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  Iraq  successfully 
but  quietly  built  strong  forces  in  ways  that  ren¬ 
dered  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  vulnerable. 
Large  arsenals,  abandoned  in  Yugoslavia  when 
the  Cold  War  ended,  later  fueled  the  Bosnian 
War.  The  earlier  acquisition  of  technology  pro¬ 
vided  China  with  the  missiles  that  were 
launched  near  Taiwan  in  1996  and  surprised  the 
rest  of  Asia.  The  1998  nuclear  explosions  in 


South  Asia  occurred  because  India  and  Pakistan 
privately  pursued  their  nuclear  intentions. 

A  growing  number  of  countries  understand 
the  need  for  military  restraint  and  multilateral 
cooperation.  Yet,  this  trend  is  not  evident  every¬ 
where,  and  situations  in  several  regions  could 
deteriorate.  Today  and  tomorrow,  the  principal 
danger  is  not  global  war,  but  local  strife,  regional 
wars,  and  WMD  use.  Also,  a  new  era  of  tradi¬ 
tional  geopolitical  competition  may  emerge,  in 
which  some  nations  attempt  to  intimidate  others 
with  powerful  military  forces.  While  some  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  trends  lessen  these  dangers,  oth¬ 
ers  enhance  them.  Three  key  regions  differ  in  this 
respect.  Europe's  military  situation  is  becoming 
more  stable.  The  Greater  Middle  East  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  dangerous.  Asia,  particularly  South 
Asia,  could  move  in  either  direction,  depending 
upon  how  events  unfold. 

A  multidimensional  view  is  necessary  for 
thinking  about  the  future  of  global  military  af¬ 
fairs.  In  all  major  theaters,  three  future  scenarios 
ranging  across  the  spectrum  are  plausible.  In  each 
region,  the  level  of  danger  and  threat  could  re¬ 
main  the  same  as  today,  but  with  a  different  mix 
of  issues.  Alternatively,  regional  military  affairs 
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could  move  toward  greater  stability,  or  instability. 
Much  depends  on  how  regional  politics  transpire. 
Yet,  military  affairs  have  a  dynamic  of  their  own, 
with  wide-ranging  implications.  How  the  United 
States  and  allies  act  upon  key  factors  will  influ¬ 
ence  which  of  these  three  scenarios  occur.  Their 
ability  to  act  wisely  will  significantly  affect  global 
military  affairs  and  determine  if  they  evolve  to¬ 
ward  stability  or  instability.  In  this  arena,  as  in 
others,  the  future  is  up  for  grabs. 

Key  Trends 

Today,  the  task  of  assessing  trends  requires 
peering  into  the  future  amidst  change  almost 
everywhere.  The  multiple  trends  shaping  global 
military  affairs  are  outward  manifestations  of  an 
underlying  dynamic.  Many  countries  are  leaving 
behind  the  bipolar  era  and  beginning  to  shape 
their  defense  postures  for  a  new  era  that  is  more 
fluid  and  complicated  and  brings  with  it  new 
military  technology  and  doctrine.  Some  countries 
are  thinking  multilaterally,  but,  outside  Europe, 
many  are  thinking  in  national  terms.  Many  are 
defining  national  agendas  in  terms  of  self-protec¬ 
tion  and  cooperative  restraint,  while  some  are 
looking  outward.  Regardless,  change  offers  new 
politics  and  technologies.  The  future  is  likely  to 
witness  a  blend  of  change  and  continuity,  with 
change  predominating  over  the  long  term. 

Views  of  the  future  differ,  particularly  re¬ 
garding  military  affairs.  Defense  policy  differs 
from  diplomacy.  Diplomacy  mostly  focuses  on 
the  current  situation.  Defense  policy  is  heavily 
concerned  with  preparing  forces  for  employment 


10  to  15  years  from  now.  Military  forces  improve 
slowly  and  do  not  make  major  changes 
overnight.  Yet,  in  this  era  of  rapid  transforma¬ 
tion,  a  decade  or  two  can  make  a  difference. 

Discerning  key  trends  requires  looking  at 
data  on  military  forces  and  spending  in  key  re¬ 
gions.  The  world  remains  well  armed,  even  after 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  Outside  the  United 
States,  nearly  20  million  personnel  are  on  active 
duty,  and  reservists  roughly  double  that.  U.S. 
forces  account  for  about  6  percent  of  the  global 
total.  Outside  the  United  States,  about  $452  bil¬ 
lion  is  spent  annually  on  defense,  at  current  ex¬ 
change  rates.  Because  expenditure  comparisons 
are  influenced  by  currency  exchange  rates,  they 
often  obscure  the  most  important  measure:  the 
size  and  strength  of  forces  being  bought  on  the 
local  economy.  High  U.S.  defense  costs  are 
largely  attributable  to  an  all-volunteer  force  and 
buying  goods  and  services  from  a  prosperous 
U.S.  economy.  Most  other  countries  benefit  from 
low-cost  conscription  and  buying  goods  and 
services  in  inexpensive  economies.  Their  defense 
spending  may  allow  a  significantly  greater  out¬ 
put  compared  to  what  the  defense  dollar  buys  on 
the  U.S.  economy. 

Moreover,  these  countries  face  lesser  strate¬ 
gic  requirements  than  the  United  States.  Most  are 
primarily  concerned  with  their  respective  re¬ 
gions,  and  their  military  forces  and  spending  are 
focused  accordingly.  However,  the  United  States 
requires  expensive  power  projection  forces  for 
three  major  overseas  regions.  It  spends  about  $90 


Distribution  of  Non-U.S.  IVlilitary  Forces  in  Key  Regions 


Active  Duty  Personnel 
(thousands) 


Defense  Spending 
($  billions,  annual) 


3,400 

2,278 

2,768 

2,009 

6,815 

1,005 

1,325 


NATO  &  Europe 
Russia  &  Eurasia 
Greater  Middle  East 
South  Asia 
Asia 
Africa 

Latin  America 


180 

52 

44 

14 

135 

7 

20 


Source:  The  Military  Balance,  1998/1999,  International  Institute  tor  Strategic  Studies  {London:  Oxford  University  Press). 
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billion  for  some  750,000  active  troops  that  can  be 
projected  into  overseas  regions.  Such  costly  re¬ 
quirements  and  others  preclude  a  quantitative 
U.S.  military  dominance. 

U.S.  forces  are  qualitatively  superior  to  any 
others.  However,  its  military  power  is  relative. 
Because  of  these  far-reaching  requirements,  the 
United  States  must  selectively  mass  its  military 
strength  in  any  single  place.  Additionally,  U.S. 
forces  operate  in  a  world  that  remains  heavily 
armed  despite  the  defense  downsizing  of  recent 
years.  This  is  the  case  in  all  key  regions,  which 
are  characterized  by  the  following: 

«  Military  spending  and  manpower  levels 
remain  high  in  Europe,  despite  stabilizing  trends 
in  recent  years.  In  Eurasia  overall,  spending  is 
low  but  manpower  levels  are  high.  Russia  still 
maintains  1.2  million  troops.  Altogether,  more 
thatn  2  million  troops  are  under  arms  in  Eurasia. 

*  In  comparative  terms,  manpower  levels 
are  high,  while  spending  levels  are  low  in  the 
Greater  Middle  East  and  South  Asia.  This  low 
spending  slows  the  pace  of  modernization  in 
both  places,  but  limited  funds  for  new  conven¬ 
tional  weapons  provide  an  incentive  for  acquir¬ 
ing  WMD. 

*  In  Asia,  manpower  and  spending  levels 
are  higher  than  commonly  realized.  China, 
Japan,  the  two  Koreas,  and  other  countries 
maintain  large  forces.  Although  Asia's  defense 


spending  is  about  75  percent  of  Europe's,  Asia's 
military  manpower  doubles  Europe's.  If  Asia's 
wealth  increases,  this  may  permit  larger  defense 
budgets  and  faster  modernization.  However,  if 
the  economic  crisis  continues,  it  will  adversely 
affect  Asian  military  budgets. 

®  In  Africa  and  Latin  America,  troop  levels 
and  budgets  are  low  relative  to  population  sizes 
and  geography.  Most  militaries  are  used  for  civil 
control,  rather  than  external  operations,  and  are 
not  modernly  equipped.  Nevertheless,  light  in¬ 
fantry  weapons  can  inflict  great  damage,  as  has 
been  seen  in  Somalia  and  Rwanda. 

A  Stable  World  with 
Dangerous  Flashpoints 

Gone  is  the  risk  of  a  bipolar  confrontation 
escalating  into  global  war  and  nuclear  holocaust. 
Large  alliances  are  no  longer  arrayed  against 
each  other.  Today's  world  is  less  polarized  and 
more  diffuse.  The  West's  gradual  enlargement  is 
making  more  countries  confident  of  their  secu¬ 
rity.  The  trend  toward  partnership  is  having  a 
similar  effect.  The  multiple  arms  control  agree¬ 
ments  in  force,  or  under  negotiation,  also  play  a 
stabilizing  role.  Military  power  is  no  longer  the 
primary  means  of  enhancing  a  nation's  standing 
in  the  world  community.  Developing  an  infor¬ 
mation-based  economy  is  more  important  than 
military  spending. 

Yet,  many  countries  throughout  the  world  re¬ 
main  well  armed.  As  they  acquire  modern 
weapons  and  spend  more  on  readiness  and  train¬ 
ing,  their  forces  will  improve  in  quality.  Many 
rogues  have  sufficient  forces  for  aggression  and 
are  acquiring  modern  weapons.  Ethnic  groups 
and  terrorists  can  also  acquire  the  weapons 
needed  to  inflict  mass  casualties.  The  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Korean  peninsula,  the  Balkans,  South 
Asia,  and  Taiwan  are  today's  obvious  flash  points, 
but  they  are  not  the  only  places  where  violence 
and  war  are  a  threat. 

Geopolitical  Military 
Competition 

The  likelihood  of  regional  conflicts  will  be 
influenced  by  the  political  conditions  governing 
their  origins  and  associated  military  conditions, 
especially  whether  or  not  aggression  can  suc¬ 
ceed.  Rogues  will  remain  a  principal  instigator  of 
regional  conflicts,  and  some  are  acquiring  WMD 
and  better  conventional  forces  to  increase  their 
military  power.  Iraq  and  Iran  are  examples  and 
this  trend  may  spread  elsewhere. 
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A  loose  and  amorphous  strategic  environ¬ 
ment  can  be  destabilizing.  If  it  leads  some  coun¬ 
tries  to  build  military  power  that  menaces  oth¬ 
ers,  it  can  result  in  the  kind  of  geopolitical 
maneuvering  that  damaged  the  international 
system  earlier  in  this  century.  The  India-Pakistan 
interaction  is  an  example.  Their  decisions  to  be¬ 
come  nuclear  powers  are  influenced  by  geopolit¬ 
ical  motives,  which  include  gaining  major  power 
status,  intimidating  each  other,  and  deterring  ex¬ 
ternal  threats.  In  the  post-Cold  War  era,  Europe 
and  Asia  have  been  spared  great  power  competi¬ 
tions,  but  both  regions  have  a  history  of  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  geopolitical  rivalries.  Such  a  possibil¬ 
ity  could  emerge  if  the  wrong  set  of  political  and 
military  interactions  were  allowed. 

A  common  fear  is  that  a  future  great  power 
rivalry  might  pit  the  United  States  against  Russia 
or  China  in  a  new  military  competition.  This  fear 
is  based  on  the  possibility  that  one  or  both  of 
these  countries  could  become  superpowers,  or 
near-peers,  in  ways  that  would  result  in  global 
confrontation  with  the  United  States.  However,  a 
rivalry  is  more  likely  to  occur  between  these 
countries  and  other  nations  within  their  regions. 
Rivalry  between  Russia  and  Germany  is  one  pos¬ 
sibility;  rivalry  between  China  and  Japan  is  an¬ 
other.  Such  rivalries  would  involve  the  United 
States  because  of  alliances  with  Germany  and 
Japan.  Allies  in  such  rivalries  might  seek  U.S. 
military  commitments  rather  than  increase  their 
own  forces.  Ultimately,  this  could  lead  to  U.S. 
military  competition  with  Russia  or  China.  This 
scenario  is  improbable  today,  but  not  implausible 
in  the  future  and  should  be  prevented. 

Medium  Powers  and  Rogue 
Nations  Seeking  WMD 

Most  great  powers  are  downsizing  nuclear 
arsenals.  At  the  same  time  they  are  pursuing 
arms  control  and  nonproliferation  through  such 
mechanisms  as  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Treaties,  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  the  Com¬ 
prehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  Missile  Technol¬ 
ogy  Control  Regime,  and  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  conventions.  However,  some  coimtries 
may  be  selling  technological  components  and 
missiles  to  those  seeking  WMD  to  obtain  hard 
currency.  If  this  trend  accelerates,  it  could  stimu¬ 
late  further  proliferation.  Through  increased  co¬ 
operation,  the  great  powers  can  slow  prolifera¬ 
tion,  if  not  halt  it. 


WMD  systems  offer  medium  powers  an  in¬ 
expensive  means  of  increasing  military  power 
and  prestige.  Such  weapons  enable  rogues  to  co¬ 
erce  neighbors  and  deter  outside  intervention. 
Additionally,  some  nations  may  see  WMD  as  de¬ 
terring  other  WMD  threats  and  aggression 
against  legitimate  interests.  These  considerations 
contribute  to  WMD  proliferation,  even  if  the  in¬ 
ternational  community  condemns  it  and  judges 
it  to  be  counterproductive. 

Prior  to  1998,  WMD  proliferation  was 
slower  than  many  feared.  However,  events  in 
South  Asia  have  fueled  concerns  about  prolifera¬ 
tion.  The  chief  risk  is  that  India  and  Pakistan  will 
build  nuclear  forces  and  that  WMD  proliferation 
will  increasingly  occur  in  the  Greater  Middle 
East  and  elsewhere.  The  Western  community  has 
tried  to  prevent  Iran  and  Iraq  from  acquiring 
WMD  and  delivery  systems;  the  results,  though, 
are  uncertain.  If  arms  control  and  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  efforts  fail,  WMD  proliferation  could  occur 
faster  than  some  thought  was  possible.  By 
2005-10,  the  Greater  Middle  East  and  South  Asia 
could  include  countries  with  nuclear,  chemical, 
or  biological  weapons,  and  the  means  to  deliver 
them  over  long  distances.  The  consequences  for 
regional  security  are  complicated  and  hard  to 
forecast,  but  they  are  unlikely  to  enhance  stabil¬ 
ity  Indeed,  regional  stability  could  rest  on  a  new 
balance  of  terror,  but  it  would  lack  the  mecha¬ 
nisms  that  enabled  mutual  deterrence  in  the 
Cold  War. 

Conventional  Military 
Capabilities  Key  to  Stability 

Regional  stability  exists  when  all  key  coun¬ 
tries  believe  that  their  conventional  forces  can 
defeat  aggression,  but  cannot  exploit  their  neigh¬ 
bors'  disadvantages.  By  contrast,  instability  ex¬ 
ists  when  rogues  perceive  that  aggression  will 
succeed  without  fear  of  reprisals,  or  when  coun¬ 
tries  pursue  desperate  measures  out  of  fear  for 
their  security.  In  addition  to  triggering  wars,  in¬ 
stability  causes  intense  political  and  military 
competition,  contributing  to  WMD  proliferation, 
and  shifting  alliances. 

Western  democracies  are  confident  in  their 
conventional  defenses.  Beyond  them,  however, 
regional  stability  does  not  uniformly  exist.  The 
economic  and  military  power  of  some  regional 
countries  is  increasing,  while  it  is  declining  for 
others.  If  the  strength  of  peaceful.  Western  coun¬ 
tries  increases  faster  than  that  of  rogues,  stability 
will  be  enhanced.  But,  the  opposite  will  occur  if 
the  power  of  rogue  countries  increases  in  ways 
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that  encourage  predatory  behavior.  If  future  re¬ 
gional  change  is  not  managed  carefully,  the  out¬ 
come  could  undermine  stability,  even  if  WMD 
proliferation  is  stemmed. 

The  changing  nature  of  military  operations 
is  also  becoming  an  important  factor  in  stability; 
this  transformation  is  addressed  in  chapter  17. 
The  ongoing  modernization  and  revolution  in 
military  affairs  (RMA)  resulting  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  age  will  greatly  enhance  combat  power. 
It  also  will  broaden  the  range  of  offensive  capa¬ 
bilities  for  some  countries.  This  transformation 
could  be  destabilizing  to  the  degree  that  rogue 
countries  benefit  from  it. 

Modern  weaponry  is  not  always  needed  for 
aggression.  Older  weapons  can  still  inflict 
widespread  violence.  They  can  be  used  to 
oppress  those  unable  to  defend  themselves.  Tra¬ 
ditional  infantry  and  artillery  can  destroy  cities 
and  annihilate  large  populated  areas.  This  has 
been  readily  shown  in  the  ethnic  warfare  of  the 
Balkans  and  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  Wars  at  the  low 
end  of  the  spectrum  can  cause  immense 
destruction.  Such  low-level  conflicts  may  be  a 
principal  manifetstation  of  violence  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future. 


Lack  of  Allied  Power  Projection 
Capabilities 

Despite  the  immense  strength  of  NATO, 
members  do  not  possess  large  forces  capable  of 
swift  power  projection,  especially  outside  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  is  a  Cold  War  legacy.  Many  European 


countries  have  been  reluctant  to  commit  forces 
outside  Europe.  As  a  result,  Europe  relies  mostly 
on  the  United  States  to  defend  common  interests 
outside  Europe.  NATO  is  striving  to  improve  its 
power  projection  forces,  but  progress  is  slow  be¬ 
cause  of  hesitant  European  attitudes  and  lack  of 
funding.  This  is  true  in  greater  ways  in  Asia: 
Japan  and  South  Korea  have  large  forces  for 
homeland  defense,  but  almost  no  forces  capable 
of  being  projected  elsewhere  in  Asia.  They  also 
have  no  major  plans  or  programs  for  developing 
such  forces. 

As  a  result,  U.S.  forces  are  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  power  projection  missions  in  Europe, 
the  Greater  Middle  East,  and  East  Asia.  The 
United  States  maintains  sufficient  forces  for  two 
concurrent  major  theater  wars  and  is  capable  of 
initiating  operations  in  all  three  regions.  How¬ 
ever,  its  capabilities  provide  little  margin  of  as¬ 
surance,  in  the  event  of  unanticipated  require¬ 
ments.  The  lack  of  allied  power  projection 
capabilities  will  remain  a  serious  impediment 
and  risk. 

Likelihood  of 
European  Stability 

The  U.S.  military  presence  in  Europe  has 
been  reduced  from  a  Cold  War  level  of  330,000 
troops  to  100,000  today.  This  presence  is  ade¬ 
quate  for  meeting  U.S.  peacetime  requirements 
in  NATO.  Europe  is  becoming  more  militarily 
stable  because  of  NATO  enlargement  and  part¬ 
nership  activities,  widespread  military  downsiz¬ 
ing,  the  decline  of  Russia's  forces,  and  an  overall 
balance  that  allows  most  countries  to  defend 
themselves,  with  few  vulnerable  to  aggression. 
The  exception  is  the  Balkans,  where  virulent  eth¬ 
nic  differences  and  available  weapons  likely  will 
remain  a  major  concern. 

NATO  enlargement  helps  stabilize  the  area 
between  Germany  and  Russia.  It  reduces  the 
risk  of  military  rivalry  between  these  powers 
while  reassuring  the  countries  between  them. 
Germany  and  most  other  European  countries 
are  expected  to  retain  moderate  strategies  and 
forces  focused  on  border  defense  and  NATO 
missions.  Russia  will  remain  a  nuclear  power 
with  conventional  forces  larger  than  any  neigh¬ 
bor's  but  not  sufficient  to  dominate  Europe.  Its 
military  strategy  is  evolving,  but  it  appears 
headed  toward  a  downsized  but  modern  mili¬ 
tary  that  can  defend  Russia's  borders  and  vital 
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interests  without  resurrecting  the  specters  of  im¬ 
perialism  and  militarism.  Russia's  reintegration 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States 
(CIS)  has  not  succeeded,  which  further  reduces 
the  military  power  available  to  it. 

Regardless  of  whether  Russia  transitions  to 
democracy,  it  is  unlikely  to  pose  a  major  threat  to 
Europe  again.  It  will  significantly  lack  the  military 
strength.  At  its  zenith,  the  USSR  had  5  million  ac¬ 
tive  troops  and  an  army  of  210  divisions.  Today 
Russia  has  about  1.2  million  troops  and  is  seem¬ 
ingly  headed  toward  an  army  of  35  to  50  divi¬ 
sions.  Funding  shortfalls  have  nearly  crippled 
readiness  and  slowed  modernization.  These  prob¬ 
lems  may  be  overcome;  however,  Russia  will 
probably  not  be  able  to  commit  more  than  25  divi¬ 
sions  and  800  aircraft  to  a  military  operation.  This 
force  may  be  able  to  handle  crises  within  the  CIS 
and  conduct  limited,  longer  distance  offensives. 
However,  it  cannot  pose  more  than  a  single-axis 
threat  to  Europe.  Such  a  threat  is  not  anticipated 
because  of  efforts  to  establish  a  NATO-Russian 
partnership.  It  seems  unlikely  to  transpire,  unless 


Military  Forces  of  Major  European  Countries 


NATO 

Northern 

Region 

NATO 

Southern 

Region 

Russia 

Ukraine 

Serbia 

Defense  Spending  (billions,  U.S.$) 

122 

39 

64  13 

Active  Manpower  (OOO’s) 

1,100 

1,368 

1,159 

346 

114 

Division-Equivalents 

22 

36 

45 

13 

IBIIB 

Combat  Aircraft 

1,980 

1,425 

2,320 

786 

238 

Major  Naval  Combatants 

212 

137 

143 

13 

8 

Includes  submarines 


Military  Forces  of  Key  Asian  Countries 

China 

Japan 

Taiwan 

North 

Korea 

South 

Korea 

Indonesia 

Defense  Spending  (billions,  U.S.$) 

37 

41 

14 

15 

Active  Manpower  (OOO’s) 

2,280 

243 

376 

1,055 

672 

299 

Division-Equivalents 

92 

14  ' 

15 

40 

24 

12 

Combat  Aircraft 

4,100 

429 

560 

607 

488 

77 

Major  Navat  Combatants 

115 

80 

40 

29 

52 

19 

Sources:  The  Military  Balance,  1998/1999,  International  institute  for  Strategic  Studies  (Londwi:  Oxford  University  Press,  1999). 


Russia's  political  reforms  fail  and  an  authoritar¬ 
ian,  anti-Western  regime  is  reestablished. 

NATO  can  defend  against  any  plausible 
conventional  threat  from  the  east  or  south.  Its  58 
mobilizable  divisions,  3,600  combat  aircraft,  and 
310  surface  combatants  seem  able  to  handle 
plausible  operations  in  both  directions,  simulta¬ 
neously.  The  admission  of  new  NATO  members 
also  will  not  overextend  NATO  posture.  The 
three  new  members  being  admitted  in  1999  will 
have  large  forces,  and  NATO  plans  to  reinforce 
their  defenses,  if  necessary. 

However,  European  security  faces  chal¬ 
lenges.  Europe  does  not  have  adequate  defenses 
to  meet  a  WMD  threat  that  could  emerge  from 
the  Greater  Middle  East  in  the  coming  years.  Be¬ 
cause  of  funding  shortfalls,  readiness  in  some 
European  forces  is  slowly  declining.  Insufficient 
procurement  also  may  result  in  an  increasing  in¬ 
ability  to  operate  with  U.S.  forces  undergoing  the 
RMA.  These  issues  will  challenge  NATO  military 
effectiveness  in  the  coming  years.  While  they 
could  inhibit  NATO  ability  to  protect  common 
interests  outside  Europe,  they  will  not  make  Eu¬ 
rope  vulnerable  to  any  foreseeable  adversary. 

The  Balkans  are  likely  to  remain  Europe's 
greatest  area  of  instability.  Although  Serbia's  mil¬ 
itary  forces  are  large,  they  are  less  imposing  than 
many  realize.  Today,  Serbia  has  about  113,000  ac¬ 
tive-duty  troops  and  400,000  reservists  equiva¬ 
lent  to  6  divisions.  It  has  238  combat  aircraft  and 
a  small  navy.  These  forces  can  wage  ethnic  vio¬ 
lence  within  the  vicinity  of  Serbia's  borders  but 
not  a  major  invasion  requiring  large  field  opera¬ 
tions.  Although  Serbia's  forces  are  larger  than  its 
neighbors',  most  of  them  have  enough  military 
power  to  contest  an  invasion.  But  the  Kosovo  cri¬ 
sis  shows  what  can  happen  when  a  local  region 
is  militarily  vulnerable  to  aggression. 

Asia — ^Declining  Threats  and 
Increasing  Military 
Complexities 

Asia  is  more  stable  today  than  during  the 
Cold  War  for  several  reasons:  the  Soviet  Union 
no  longer  threatens  Japan;  U.S.-led  efforts  are 
underway  to  establish  partnerships  with  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  region  to  include  China;  and  the 
United  States  maintains  100,000  troops  in  Asia, 
mostly  in  Japan  and  Korea.  Many  believe  that  a 
continued,  strong  U.S.  presence  is  critical  to 
maintaining  Asian  stability  in  an  era  of  change 
and  uncertainty. 

Asia  lacks  a  collective  security  architecture. 
The  results  are  a  loose  multipolar  setting  that 
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could  experience  military  tension  and  competi¬ 
tion,  if  political  relations  deteriorated.  This 
could  be  the  case  if  China  emerges  as  an  ambi¬ 
tious  regional  power,  and  Asia's  economic 
growth  enables  countries  to  continue  moderniz¬ 
ing  their  forces. 

In  Asia,  Japan  has  the  largest  defense  budget, 
the  most  modern  forces,  and  the  economic  re¬ 
sources  for  force  improvements.  Its  defense  strat¬ 
egy  remains  focused  on  homeland  defense  rather 
than  power  projection.  It  currently  has  no  plans 
to  alter  this  strategy  and  is  expected  to  maintain 
its  current  force  size  and  mix  in  the  middle  to 
long  term.  This  strategy  is  conditional  upon  U.S. 
military  power  remaining  in  Asia  and  contribut¬ 
ing  to  Japan's  security.  If  Japan  changed  strate¬ 
gies  and  acquired  nuclear  weapons  and  power 
projection  forces,  it  would  send  shock  waves 
throughout  Asia.  Such  a  possibility  is  unlikely, 
unless  Japan  perceives  its  has  no  other  option. 

The  Korean  peninsula  remains  a  potential 
site  for  a  major  theater  war.  Although  North 
Korea  has  a  large  army,  configured  for  offensive 
action,  the  trends  favor  South  Korea.  South  Ko¬ 
rean  forces  are  large  relative  to  the  borders  they 
defend  and  benefit  from  entrenched  positions 
on  rugged  terrain.  Additionally,  they  would 
quickly  be  reinforced  by  more  U.S.  forces,  if  war 
occurred.  If  it  did,  Seoul  might  be  lost  or  dam¬ 
aged  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  demilita¬ 
rized  zone.  However,  U.S.  and  ROK  forces 
would  likely  prevail  in  the  end. 

North  Korea  is  seemingly  living  on  bor¬ 
rowed  time.  Although  North  Korea  has  large 
forces,  its  annual  economy  is  only  $21  billion  and 
fails  to  provide  for  its  people.  It  is  also  overshad¬ 
owed  by  South  Korea's  economy  of  $422  billion. 
As  a  result.  South  Korea's  forces  will  likely  grow 
stronger  as  they  modernize,  while  North  Korea's 
will  stagnate  and  deteriorate.  If  so,  this  trend  will 
steadily  reduce  the  risk  of  another  war,  provided 
North  Korea  does  not  acquire  nuclear  weapons 
or  launch  an  attack  out  of  desperation. 

This  sets  the  stage  for  a  diplomatic  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Korean  confrontation  and  eventual 
unification.  Exactly  when  is  impossible  to  tell. 
The  defense  strategy  of  a  unified  Korea  will  be 
an  important  factor  in  shaping  Asia's  future.  It 
likely  will  be  wary  of  offending  China.  However, 
a  unified  Korea's  overall  wariness  of  China,  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  Japan  will  likely  cause  it  to  remain  close 
to  the  United  States  and  within  the  Western  al¬ 
liance  system. 


Asia's  most  significant  variable  is  China.  Its 
nuclear  arsenal  is  modest:  17  ICBMs,  70  IRBMs, 
and  1  SSBN.  Its  overall  military  posture,  how¬ 
ever,  is  quite  large,  despite  recent  downsizing.  Its 
conventional  forces  include  nearly  3  million 
troops,  92  mobilizable  divisions,  4,100  combat 
aircraft,  and  115  naval  combatants.  Its  army  is 
mostly  composed  of  infantry  units  but  also  has 
17  armored  and  mechanized  division-equiva¬ 
lents.  Numerically,  China  is  superior  to  other 
Asian  powers,  including  Japan,  Russia,  South 
Korea,  and  Taiwan.  Its  recent  deployment  of  mis¬ 
siles  opposite  Taiwan  is  a  serious  concern. 

Yet,  China  is  limited  in  its  ability  to  pose  a 
major  threat  in  the  near  term.  Its  forces  suffer 
from  low  readiness,  poor  training,  inadequate 
logistics,  and  obsolete  equipment.  China's  over¬ 
seas  power  projection  capability  is  seriously  con¬ 
strained.  It  is  not  capable  of  invading  Taiwan, 
Japan,  or  any  other  countries  in  the  Pacific. 
China  can  conduct  only  limited  land  operations 
beyond  its  borders  and  small  naval  excursions. 
As  long  as  these  constraints  are  in  place,  Asia's 
overall  military  situation  will  remain  stable. 

A  key  issue  is  China's  future  military  pos¬ 
ture.  To  what  degree  will  it  develop  modern 
forces,  power  projection  assets,  and  a  blue-water 
maritime  capability?  China  currently  is  em¬ 
barked  on  a  military  modernization  program.  It 
is  producing  its  own  weapons  and  buying  mod¬ 
ern  equipment  from  Russia.  It  is  likely  to  im¬ 
prove  its  ground  and  air  forces  for  continental 
operations.  If  China  acquired  large  numbers  of 
missile-equipped  naval  combatants,  amphibious 
forces,  and  even  aircraft  carriers,  it  would  likely 
become  a  major  maritime  power.  It  might  be 
seen  as  posing  a  threat  to  numerous  offshore 
countries  and  important  sea  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  leading  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  other  Asia-Pa¬ 
cific  countries,  and  North  America. 

Some  analysts  believe  that  China  is  headed 
in  this  direction,  but  to  what  extent  is  difficult  to 
determine.  Its  pursuit  of  maritime  power  would 
require  the  adoption  of  a  conscious  maritime 
strategy.  Traditionally,  China  has  been  a  conti¬ 
nental  power,  yet  many  of  its  security  experts  are 
endorsing  a  maritime  strategy  in  some  form.  Al¬ 
though  this  strategy  would  be  new  for  China,  it 
would  be  consistent  with  the  geopolitical  behav¬ 
ior  of  great  powers. 

China  may  be  moving  toward  such  a  strat¬ 
egy,  as  indicated  by  its  recent  missile  activity 
near  Taiwan  and  naval  activities  in  the  South 
China  Sea.  A  maritime  strategy  would  allow 
China  to  defend  its  coasts  and  nearby  waters, 
pursue  control  of  Taiwan,  gain  leverage  over  the 
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policies  of  other  Asian  countries,  and  perhaps 
dominate  and  intimidate  them.  From  China's 
perspective,  this  strategy  would  have  draw¬ 
backs.  It  might  polarize  its  Asian  neighbors,  a 
consequence  China  may  be  reluctant  to  accept.  It 
sees  being  admitted  to  the  Western-led  global 
economy  as  important. 

In  the  immediate  future,  China  is  unlikely  to 
become  a  serious  maritime  power.  Over  the  next 
few  years,  China  will  probably  seek  a  moderate 
maritime  strategy  that  has  features  of  sea  domi¬ 
nance  and  power  projection  but  stops  short  of 
threatening  many  Asian  countries.  However,  it 
could  make  significant  progress  toward  improv¬ 
ing  its  continental  and  maritime  forces  by  2010,  if 
modernization  accelerates.  By  2020,  it  could  be  a 
major  military  power  in  the  great  Asian  crescent 
stretching  from  the  South  China  Sea  to  Japan. 
Such  maritime  capabilities  could  have  destabiliz¬ 
ing  effects  on  the  region.  It  would  likely  trigger 
military  reactions  from  Japan,  Korea,  and  other 
Asian  countries.  This  is  far  from  inevitable,  thus 
Western  countries  are  attempting  to  engage 
China  and  integrate  it  into  the  world  community. 

China's  defense  strategy  and  security  policy 
will  affect  the  situation  in  South  Asia.  India 
claims  it  became  a  nuclear  power  because  it 
feared  China's  nuclear  arsenal,  territorial  ambi¬ 
tions,  and  Pakistan's  missile  programs.  India 
may  act  in  ways  that  are  plausibly  defensive  but 
pose  threats  to  Pakistan.  Chinese  assistance  to 
Pakistan  could  inflame  existing  tensions  with 


India  over  Kashmir.  By  contrast,  if  China  empha¬ 
sizes  restraint  and  accommodation,  it  could  help 
end  a  dangerous  arms  race  and  confrontation  in 
South  Asia. 

The  future  of  Asia  will  be  determined  by  the 
strategic  interaction  of  several  countries.  The 
strategies  of  China  and  Japan  are  especially  im¬ 
portant.  They  could  create  a  strategic  framework 
for  all  of  Asia.  Additionally,  these  two  countries, 
plus  Korea  and  Russia,  could  form  a  quadrangu¬ 
lar  relationship  that  would  be  key  to  regional  sta¬ 
bility.  In  Central  and  Southeast  Asia,  control  of 
the  vital  sea  lanes  and  the  security  of  several 
countries  will  be  essential  to  Asian  stability.  The 
critical  variables  will  be  the  military  strategies  of 
key  Asian  countries,  how  they  interact,  and  how 
they  respond  to  crisis  as  well  as  opportunity. 

Asia  has  the  opportunity  to  promote  collab¬ 
orative  ties  and  partnerships  that  leave  all  coun¬ 
tries  secure  and  with  satisfied  political  interests. 
Asia  also  faces  the  danger  of  widespread 
geopolitical  tension  and  military  rivalry.  A  crisis 
that  begins  in  Northeast  Asia  could  spread  to 
Southeast  Asia  and,  ultimately.  South  Asia.  Such 
a  scenario  could  transpire,  even  if  no  hegemonic 
threat  emerges.  It  could  occur  if  several  countries 
pursuing  their  own  interests  and  acting  out  of 
fear  take  assertive  military  actions  that  cause 
neighbors  to  take  dangerous  countervailing  ac¬ 
tions.  This  could  become  an  action-reaction  cycle 
that  gets  out  of  control. 

Theoretically,  a  multipolar  competition  can 
be  stabilized  by  a  regional  military  balance,  even 
when  interests  are  not  balanced.  In  reality,  this  is 
fraught  with  difficulty.  History  shows  that  rely¬ 
ing  only  on  a  military  balance  of  power  often  in¬ 
flames  competitive  rivalries,  rather  than  dimin¬ 
ishes  them.  For  the  United  States,  capitalizing  on 
the  opportunity  for  collaborative  ties  and  part¬ 
nerships  while  avoiding  danger  will  be  a  key 
strategic  challenge  in  the  future. 

Dangerous  Military 
Developments  in  the  Greater 
Middle  East  and  South  Asia 

In  the  Greater  Middle  East,  the  United  States 
relies  on  a  small,  temporary  presence  of  about 
20,000  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  could  be 
rapidly  reinforced  in  the  event  of  crises.  The 
growing  military  danger  is  characterized  by 
WMD  proliferation  and  conventional  force  mod¬ 
ernization.  Rogue  powers  could  gradually  ac¬ 
quire  a  combination  of  WMD  systems  and  better 
conventional  forces.  This  could  cause  an  imbal¬ 
ance  of  power,  inviting  trouble  in  the  coming 
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decade.  The  region's  political  opportunity,  how¬ 
ever,  lies  in  two  possibilities:  the  Israeli-Arab 
peace  process  regaining  momentum,  and  Iran 
and/or  Iraq  becoming  less  hostile  to  Western  in¬ 
terests.  Short  of  such  progress,  a  regional  mili¬ 
tary  balance  will  be  essential  to  deterring  war 
and  promoting  stability.  The  conventional  mili¬ 
tary  situations  in  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa  are  displayed  below. 

Regional  stability  is  based  on  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  forces.  The  dominant  powers  are 
Turkey  and  Israel.  Turkey  can  defend  itself 
against  likely  threats  but  would  need  NATO  re¬ 
inforcement  to  defeat  a  major  attack.  Israel  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  defeating  any  single  Arab  country.  Its 
principal  threat  has  always  been  a  coalition  of 
several  Arab  countries.  However,  Israel's  treaties 
with  Egypt  and  Jordan  reduce  this  risk.  Neither 
Algeria  nor  Libya  has  sufficient  forces  to  pose  a 
major  threat  to  Western  interests.  Currently,  the 
main  threat  to  peace  and  Western  interests  in  the 
Middle  East  is  terrorism.  This  already-serious 
threat  could  increase  if  the  Israeli-Arab  peace 
process  stalls. 

Despite  current  military  stability,  the  region 
faces  risks  in  the  future.  The  gravest  is  war  be¬ 
tween  Israel  and  Syria.  Another  risk  is  Egypt 
and/or  Jordan  falling  under  radical  Islamic  con¬ 
trol,  thereby  creating  a  large  anti-Western  coali¬ 
tion  in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  Libya  and/or  Algeria  might  acquire 
WMD  systems  and  cruise  missiles  that  could 
menace  NATO  control  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
lanes,  or  even  Southern  Europe.  Modernization 
will  gradually  introduce  new  technologies  into 
the  forces  of  all  countries.  The  acquisition  of  mis¬ 
siles  will  enhance  each  country's  capacity  to 
strike  greater  distances. 

A  military  imbalance  exists  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region  that  only  U.S.  forces  can  rectify.  Al¬ 
though  Iraq's  forces  are  smaller  than  during  the 


1990-91  Gulf  War,  they  remain  the  region's 
largest  and  strongest  and  are  still  capable  of  of¬ 
fensive  operations.  Iran  also  has  strong  forces. 
Both  Iraq  and  Iran  pose  serious  military  threats 
to  Persian  Gulf  oilfields,  sea  lanes,  and  pro-West¬ 
ern  countries,  including  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  (UAE).  The  con¬ 
cern  is  that  Iraqi  and  Iranian  forces  could 
become  stronger.  One  or  both  countries  might 
acquire  WMD  and  the  means  to  deliver  them 
locally  and  at  longer  range.  Both  also  seek  to 
strengthen  their  conventional  forces  in  ways  that 
will  broaden  their  offensive  capabilities.  Iran 
could  pose  an  increased  threat  to  Gulf  sealanes, 
if  it  acquires  improved  aircraft,  ships,  and  anti¬ 
shipping  missiles.  If  Iraq  acquires  more  agile  and 
mobile  forces,  as  well  as  improved  air  defenses, 
it  could  better  pursue  asymmetric  strategies 
aimed  at  securing  Kuwait  and  even  parts  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  before  U.S.  forces  could  arrive. 

U.S.  and  Western  policies  seek  to  prevent 
such  developments.  However,  there  is  a  concern 
about  the  long  term.  If  U.S.  or  Western  support 
wavers,  the  Persian  Gulf's  already-unstable  mili¬ 
tary  situation  will  likely  worsen,  especially  since 
Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  and  the  UAE  lack  the 
forces  to  defend  themselves  against  serious  at¬ 
tack.  Barring  a  resolution,  of  Gulf  political  ten¬ 
sions,  U.S.  forces  will  be  even  more  important  in 
the  future.  Yet  the  U.S.  commitment  is  con¬ 
strained  by  Arab  political  sensitivities  that  pre¬ 
vent  the  basing  of  large  U.S.  forces  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  If  these  constraints  remain,  U.S.  strategy 
will  rely  on  a  small  peacetime  presence  in  the 
Gulf,  backed  up  by  power  projection  and  recep¬ 
tion  infrastructure.  In  any  Gulf  crisis,  the  United 
States  will  remain  capable  of  deploying  large 
forces.  The  risk  is  that  a  future  conflict  might  be 
decided  before  U.S.  forces  could  deploy.  Military 
stability  in  the  Persian  Gulf  will  depend  heavily 
on  the  speed  of  U.S.  power  projection. 


Military  Forces  of  Key  Middie  East  Countries 
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Sources:  The  Military  Balance,  1998/1999,  Int^ational  Institute  for  Strategic  Stedies  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1 999). 
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Military  Forces  of  Key  Persian  Gulf  Countries 
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Sources:  The  Military  Balance,  1998/1999,  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  {London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1999). 


In  South  Asia,  nuclear  tests  by  India  and 
Pakistan  have  intensified  the  regional  military  sit¬ 
uation.  Regional  stability  depends  on  whether 
these  countries  will  develop  deployable  nuclear 
weapons  and  delivery  systems.  If  they  do,  their 
military  value  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  these 
forces;  whether  they  can  survive  attacks  or  must 
be  used  first  in  a  nuclear  exchange.  If  both  sides 
deploy  vulnerable,  hair-trigger  forces,  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  be  highly  unstable  and  susceptible  to 
rapid  nuclear  escalation  in  a  crisis.  If  they  de¬ 
velop  survivable  forces,  a  mutual  deterrence 
could  evolve  and  produce  a  stable  situation.  If 
nuclear  proliferation  intensifies,  creating  surviv¬ 
able  nuclear  forces  is  the  safest  possibility,  but  it 
would  not  be  cheap  or  easy,  especially  for  coun¬ 
tries  lacking  funds,  as  well  as,  nuclear  experience. 

Conventional  forces  will  also  affect  Indian 
and  Pakistani  relations.  India  is  numerically  su¬ 
perior.  However,  Pakistan  tries  to  offset  quantity 
with  quality.  Its  forces  can  conduct  sizable  mili¬ 
tary  operations  and  would  not  be  readily  de¬ 
feated.  India  has  won  three  wars  against  Pak¬ 
istan  in  the  past  50  years.  It  would  likely  win 
limited  victories  again,  if  war  occurred,  but  at 
high  cost.  India  is  constrained  by  its  perceived 
vulnerability  to  China.  In  the  long  term,  India 
has  the  size  to  become  a  regional  hegemon.  Its 
navy  includes  two  small  carriers,  plus  24  de¬ 
stroyers  and  frigates.  It  is  able  to  assert  a  mar¬ 
itime  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Like  Pak¬ 
istan,  India  has  a  poor  economy  and  low  per 
capita  income  that  limit  its  modernization.  Both 
countries  currently  rely  on  military  assistance 
from  other  countries. 

U.S.  Interests 

Global  military  trends  have  important  im¬ 
plications  for  U.S.  national  security  strategy  and 


defense  planning.  The  United  States  has  com¬ 
pelling  reasons  for  being  able  to  win  wars  while 
shaping  peacetime  security  relationships  that 
promote  integration,  prevent  instability,  and 
deter  conflict  in  areas  vital  to  its  interests. 

Global  Military  Trends 

Stabilizing  military  trends  are  those  that 
promote  peace  and  integration  and  impede  com¬ 
petition  and  war;  these  are  very  much  in  keeping 
with  U.S.  interests.  Destabilizing  trends  have  the 
opposite  effect.  Today's  destabilizing  trends  pro¬ 
vide  powerful  reasons  for  strong  U.S.  forces  to 
remain  engaged  abroad  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

U.S.  overseas  presence  and  power  projection 
capabilities  will  be  critical  to  reassuring  allies 
and  other  friends.  This  reassurance  prevents 
many  countries,  including  Germany  and  Japan, 
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from  becoming  nuclear  powers  and  encourages 
them  to  refrain  from  building  up  conventional 
forces.  U.S.  forces  will  also  be  used  to  deter 
rogues,  prevent  competitive  rivalries,  and  handle 
crises  and  wars  that  periodically  occur.  Contin¬ 
ued  U.S.  military  presence  in  three  key  regions 
will  be  critical  to  protecting  U.S.  interests,  pro¬ 
moting  stability,  and  remaining  prepared  for  fu¬ 
ture  crises.  If  the  United  States  were  to  disen¬ 
gage,  destabilizing  changes  would  likely  occur  in 
these  regions. 

Yet,  the  continuation  of  this  presence  should 
not  be  taken  for  granted.  In  each  region,  pres¬ 
sures  may  be  building  to  reduce  it.  The  rationale 
for  basing  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  could  be  under¬ 
mined  by  the  absence  of  a  clear  threat  to  NATO, 
an  inward-looking  EU,  and  European  hesitancy 
to  embrace  new  missions.  In  Asia,  fading  old 
threats  could  also  undermine  the  rationale  for 
U.S.  forces  in  Japan  and  Korea.  Domestic  and  for- 
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AGIVI-114  missiie  during 
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coast  of  Puerto  Rico 


eign  pressures  could  force  their  withdrawal,  un¬ 
less  a  new  strategic  rationale  is  found.  In  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf,  friendly  countries  want  to  limit  U.S. 
military  presence,  while  rogue  countries  seek  its 
removal  altogether. 

Ensuring  an  adequate  and  engaging  pres¬ 
ence  in  all  three  regions  will  require  a  conscious 
effort  by  the  United  States.  The  key  will  be  work¬ 
ing  with  allies  and  partners  to  develop  new  ra¬ 
tionales  for  strong  multilateral  ties  and  empha¬ 
sizing  U.S.  contributions  to  stability. 

In  a  complex  and  changing  world,  regional 
wars  and  other  conflicts  might  erupt  in  several 
unpredictable  places,  in  addition  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Korea.  U.S.  forces  must  be  sufficiently 
flexible  and  adaptive  to  meet  a  wide  spectrum  of 
crises  in  all  major  regions. 

Additionally,  global  trends  emphasize  the 
need  for  U.S.  defense  policies  and  plans  to  shape 
the  international  security  environment.  U.S. 
forces  will  conduct  such  key  shaping  missions  as 
reassuring  allies  and  friends,  developing  part¬ 
nerships  with  many  countries,  deterring  rogues, 
and  dampening  geopolitical  and  military  compe¬ 
tition  in  key  regions.  To  the  extent  that  U.S.  poli¬ 
cies  succeed  at  shaping  and  stabilizing  regions, 
the  likelihood  of  crises  and  wars  will  be  reduced. 

U.S.  forces  will  need  to  be  prepared  for  the 
military  challenges  of  2010  and  beyond,  which 
will  increase  in  severity  as  foreign  forces  mod¬ 
ernize  and  grow  stronger. 


WMD  Proliferation 

The  prospect  of  accelerating  WMD  poses  a 
major  threat  to  U.S.  interests.  They  could  be  used 
against  U.S.  forces,  the  U.S.  homeland,  or  allied 
forces  and  territory.  Additionally,  these  weapons 
could  contribute  to  a  climate  of  political  instabil¬ 
ity  and  facilitate  the  use  of  conventional  forces 
for  aggression.  The  cumulative  effect  of  WMD 
poses  a  formidable  threat  to  U.S.  interests. 

The  United  States  clearly  has  an  interest  in 
halting  the  spread  of  WMD.  Its  efforts  to  do  this 
include  reliance  on  arms  control  treaties  and  in¬ 
ternational  institutions,  but  the  ultimate  success 
of  these  is  uncertain.  Future  WMD  proliferation 
is  especially  likely  in  the  Greater  Middle  East 
and  South  Asia.  These  are  unstable  regions 
where  a  well-established  Western-style  alliance 
system  does  not  exist.  If  WMD  proliferation  oc¬ 
curs  in  these  and  other  regions,  it  will  contribute 
to  a  more  dangerous  world  and  greatly  compli¬ 
cate  the  conduct  of  U.S.  policy  and  strategy.  It 
will  affect  the  full  spectrum  of  U.S.  activities, 
from  diplomacy  to  contingency  war  plans. 

Conventional  Force  Trends 
Threatening  U.S.  Interests 

The  United  States  has  an  interest  in  promot¬ 
ing  military  stability  and  balance  in  key  regions. 
These  conditions  foster  a  reassuring  political 
climate  that  helps  protect  allies,  deters  rogue 
country  conduct,  and  restrains  key  countries 
from  attacking  each  other.  Emerging  trends  un¬ 
derscore  the  feasibility  of  such  conditions  in 
many  places — but  not  everywhere.  U.S.  interests 
could  be  threatened,  if  rogue  states  improve  their 
conventional  forces  in  ways  that  achieve  superi¬ 
ority  over  neighbors.  They  might  also  be  chal¬ 
lenged,  if  the  offensive  capabilities  of  potential 
U.S.  opponents  benefit  from  trends  in  modern 
technology  and  doctrine.  Such  future  trends 
could  intensify  military  competitions  and  have  a 
destabilizing  effect  on  key  regions,  even  where 
rogue  countries  do  not  exist.  Arms  control  and 
multilateral  accords  can  help.  Even  so,  U.S.  force 
modernization  is  needed  to  meet  these  develop¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  to  prepare  for  future  wars. 

Risk  to  U.S.  Forces 

Emerging  trends  place  greater  emphasis  on 
U.S.  forces  being  able  to  operate  beyond  the 
strategic  perimeters  of  Cold  War  alliances  and  in 
distant  regions  where  common  Western  interests 
are  at  stake.  Unless  allies  and  partners  signifi¬ 
cantly  contribute  to  these  missions,  U.S.  forces 
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will  be  left  to  perform  the  bulk  of  them  alone. 
This  could  cause  an  overstretch  in  global 
responsibilities  that  would  be  unhealthy  for  the 
Western  Alliance.  It  would  create  unfair 
burdensharing  and  would  risk  alienation  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

Global  Military  Trends 
in  Key  Regions 

The  United  States  has  an  interest  in  shaping 
future  global  military  affairs  in  ways  that  help 
consolidate  military  integration  and  cooperation 
in  Europe,  keep  Asia  militarily  stable,  and  pre¬ 
vent  any  military  deterioration  in  the  Greater 
Middle  East.  Emerging  trends  suggest  that  these 
European  goals  will  be  achievable.  Asian  goals 
are  feasible,  but  only  with  a  concerted  effort  and 
good  fortune.  Middle  East  goals  will  face  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  challenges.  These  prospects  create 
reasons  for  the  United  States  to  develop  strategies 
that  are  tailored  to  the  dynamics  of  each  region. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  will  face  require¬ 
ments  to  distribute  its  scarce  resources  effectively 
among  the  separate  theaters.  This  could  mean 
difficult  decisions  regarding  defense  priorities. 
These  regions  should  not  be  viewed  in  isolation, 
but  rather  as  part  of  the  larger  strategic  context 
confronting  U.S.  defense  planning. 

Consequences 
for  U.S.  Policy 

Although  current  U.S.  policies  are  mostly 
succeeding,  they  may  be  increasingly  challenged 
by  emerging  military  trends.  This  development 
may  create  incentives  for  new  policies  that  might 
better  ensure  U.S.  interests. 

Strategic  Planning  Frameworks 

The  prospect  of  changing  global  military  af¬ 
fairs  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  U.S.  strategy  that 
relies  on  shaping  functions,  including  the  use  of 
its  military  power.  Coherent  strategic  theories  are 
needed  to  apply  shaping  functions  effectively. 
They  must  ensure  that  means  are  aligned  with 
ends  and  critical  goals  are  achieved. 

Today's  shaping  functions  are  three  coordi¬ 
nated  and  reinforcing  activities:  promoting  inte¬ 
gration  and  stability,  preventing  instability  and 
competition,  and  deterring  aggression  against 
Western  interests  and  values.  The  development 


of  these  shaping  functions  poses  a  number  of 
questions.  How  are  they  best  performed?  What 
are  the  strategic  mechanisms  that  link  cause  and 
effect?  What  are  the  implications  for  U.S.  defense 
resources  and  program  priorities?  The  answer  to 
these  and  related  questions  will  be  key  to  fash¬ 
ioning  strategic  theories  for  the  shaping  function. 

The  same  applies  to  the  preparing  function. 
Tomorrow's  global  military  situation  may  be  quite 
different  from  today's.  Preparing  for  the  future 
mandates  modernization,  plus  adoption  of  con¬ 
cepts  embodied  in  the  RMA  and  Joint  Vision  2010. 
It  also  means  preparing  U.S.  forces  to  be  able  to 
shape  tomorrow's  strategic  environment.  Current 
military  trends  suggest  that  U.S.  forces  will  be 
called  upon  to  prevent  destabilization  and  deter 
aggression.  Their  ability  to  perform  these  key 
roles  in  tomorrow's  world  will  greatly  determine 
their  strategic  effectiveness. 

New  Approaches  to 
WMD  Proliferation 

If  WMD  proliferation  does  occur,  new  ap¬ 
proaches  will  be  required  for  a  new  set  of  chal¬ 
lenges.  Current  U.S.  strategic  precepts,  which  in¬ 
clude  containment,  deterrence,  forward  defense, 
flexible  response,  and  arms  control,  are  inherited 
from  the  Cold  War  and  may  not  apply  to  these 
new  challenges. 

One  issue  will  be  how  to  deal  with  WMD- 
armed  rogues  that  may  be  willing  to  use  these 
weapons  to  change  the  status  quo.  Another 
issue  will  be  reassuring  vulnerable  countries 
outside  the  Western  alliance  system.  A  third 
issue  will  be  determining  U.S.  response  to  a  cri¬ 
sis  in  which  WMD  systems  might  be  employed. 
A  fourth  issue  will  be  the  kind  of  defenses 
needed  to  protect  the  forces  and  homelands  of 
not  only  the  United  States  but  its  allies.  Ad¬ 
dressing  these  issues  will  require  new  strategic 
thinking  in  advance  of  the  threat. 

Over-Reliance  on  High 
Technology 

The  RMA  will  be  the  deciding  factor  in  wars 
that  are  characterized  by  classic  air  and  armored 
operations,  such  as  those  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 
However,  future  crises  and  wars  may  involve 
conditions  that  do  not  permit  high  technology  to 
predominant.  In  such  conflicts,  political  circum¬ 
stances  will  affect  the  types  of  U.S.  military  oper¬ 
ations  that  can  be  initiated.  The  nature  of  the 
warning,  mobilization,  deployment,  reinforce¬ 
ment,  and  buildup  may  produce  force  arrays  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  in  the  Gulf  War.  Geography, 
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terrain,  and  weather  also  may  not  be  ideal  or 
suited  to  U.S.  forces.  High  technology  should  be 
regarded  as  one  important  factor,  but  not  the 
only  factor,  in  preparing  for  future  conflict.  Re¬ 
maining  militarily  superior  to  opponents  will 
also  depend  on  mastering  readiness,  operations, 
doctrine,  and  strategy.  The  Kosovo  crisis  is  a  re¬ 
minder  that,  while  high  technology  is  part  of  the 
solution,  it  is  not  always  the  whole  solution. 


MH-60  Pavehawk  over  the 
Republic  of  Korea  during 
Exercise  Foal  Eagle  ’98 


Improved  Allied  Power 
Projection 

U.S.  policies  are  making  slow  headway  in 
this  area,  but  the  progress  may  not  be  fast 
enough  to  meet  mounting  power  projection  de¬ 
mands.  Improved  allied  power  projection  capa¬ 
bilities  are  needed  for  shaping,  responding,  and 
preparing  for  the  future  strategic  environment. 
They  must  be  able  to  deal  with  a  host  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  dangers  in  distant  regions.  New  U.S. 
policies  are  needed  to  provide  more  assertive 
leadership,  credible  ideas  for  altered  allied  pro¬ 
grams  and  force  priorities,  and  multilateral  re¬ 
sponses  in  the  three  key  regions.  Success  in  this 
endeavor  will  greatly  determine  the  health  of  the 
Western  Alliance  and  its  ability  to  meet  chal¬ 
lenges  in  the  new  era. 


New  Regional  Defense 
Priorities 

U.S.  defense  policy  will  need  to  deal  with 
the  military  situation  in  each  region,  not  only  as 
it  exists  today,  but  as  it  evolves  toward  an  uncer¬ 
tain  but  malleable  outcome.  Europe,  Asia,  and 
the  Greater  Middle  East  are  changing  in  different 
ways.  The  challenge  will  be  to  design  appropri¬ 
ate  strategies  and  forces  for  each.  These  regional 
approaches  must  add  up  to  a  coherent  whole 
and  a  coordinated  global  strategy. 

Change  will  need  to  guide  the  U.S.  overseas 
military  presence.  Its  mission  of  engagement  will 
require  continuous  adaptation  to  the  unfolding 
international  scene.  In  Europe,  U.S.  forces  will 
lead  NATO  in  preparing  for  new  missions  in  the 
region  and  elsewhere  in  defense  of  common  in¬ 
terests.  In  the  Middle  East  and  Persian  Gulf,  U.S. 
forces  likely  will  be  preparing  for  new  threats, 
dangers,  and  challenges,  including  WMD  prolif¬ 
eration.  In  Asia,  U.S.  forces  likely  will  shift  away 
from  defending  Korea  to  promoting  stability  and 
preventing  competition  in  the  Asia-Pacific  re¬ 
gion.  How  should  the  future  U.S.  overseas  pres¬ 
ence  in  all  three  theaters  be  adjusted?  How  will 
power  projection  forces  in  the  United  States  be 
affected?  The  answers  will  help  define  future 
U.S.  defense  strategy. 

Net  Assessment 

The  global  distribution  of  military  power  is 
important  for  several  reasons:  it  reflects  underly¬ 
ing  political  relations  in  many  key  regions;  for 
good  or  ill,  it  influences  how  these  relations  will 
evolve  and  it  sets  the  stage  for  determining  how 
crises  and  wars  will  unfold.  While  today's  setting 
is  more  stable  than  during  the  Cold  War,  it  has  nu¬ 
merous  regional  flashpoints.  Although  tomor¬ 
row's  trends  are  uncertain,  some  give  cause  for 
concern.  WMD  proliferation  could  be  especially 
destabilizing,  but  adverse  trends  in  conventional 
forces  could  be  also.  As  a  result,  future  military 
trends  bear  close  scrutiny.  U.S.  policy  will  face 
compelling  reasons  to  shape,  prepare,  and  re¬ 
spond  to  their  impacts  as  they  occur.  A  main  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  chapter  is  that  proactive  efforts  to 
shape  and  stabilize  the  global  military  balance 
will  remain  a  key  factor  in  U.S.  strategy  and  likely 
will  become  more  important  as  the  future  unfolds. 
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Mow  much  unity  will  Europe  achieve, 
and  how  effective  will  it  be?  Central 
and  Northern  Europe  are  seemingly 
headed  for  greater  unity,  but  there  are 
dangers  on  its  periphery.  Overall,  the  trend  is  to¬ 
ward  further  integration — deepening  and 
widening  institutional  frameworks  to  include  se¬ 
lected  eastern  neighbors.  Less  clear,  though,  is 
whether  Europe  will  have  the  vision  and  politi¬ 
cal  will  to  protect  its  larger  interests,  especially 
outside  Europe.  Additionally,  several  contradict¬ 
ing  trends  could  weaken  or  halt  European  inte¬ 
gration  if  not  managed  well. 

From  the  U.S.  perspective,  Europe's  core  ap¬ 
pears  largely  secure.  The  chances  of  a  major  war 
in  Europe  are  remote.  However,  conflicts  like 
those  in  the  Balkans  are  likely  in  the  area  from 
Turkey  to  the  southern  perimeter  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  (FSU).  Such  conflicts  will  probably 
not  undermine  Europe's  overall  security;  how¬ 
ever,  managing  them  will  test  the  Euro-Atlantic 
partnership,  principally  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO).  The  Kosovo  crisis  is  a  re¬ 
minder  of  Balkan  instability  and  its  capacity  to  af¬ 
fect  all  of  Europe  as  well  as  relations  with  Russia. 


The  most  serious  future  security  challenges 
facing  European  and  U.S.  strategic  interests  lie 
on  Europe's  periphery  and  outside  Europe.  Fu¬ 
ture  transatlantic  debates  will  center  on  how  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  United  States  will  share  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  meeting  these  challenges. 

While  it  faces  a  relatively  peaceful  future. 
Eastern  Europe  is  not  finished  consolidating  its 
transition  to  democracy  and  free  markets.  Russia 
seems  headed  for  a  long  period  of  stagnation 
and  social  and  economic  decay.  Its  evolution  as  a 
partner,  competitor,  or  adversary  will  affect  the 
strategic  direction  of  the  Alliance. 

Questions  arise  regarding  overall  European 
security.  The  most  significant  question  is  what 
kind  of  security  architecture  will  serve  all  Euro¬ 
pean  interests  and  how  will  the  United  States  re¬ 
late  to  it.  Institutions,  ideas,  and  instruments 
have  been  created,  but  their  results  remain  to  be 
seen.  Other  questions  remain  to  be  answered: 

a  What  will  be  the  ultimate  shape,  coherence,  and 
internal  arrangements  of  the  European  Union  (EU)? 
Can  it  assume  security  responsibilities  commensurate 
with  its  resources  and  interests? 

a  How  will  NATO  meet  new  challenges? 
a  How  will  Europe  and  the  United  States  share 
responsibilities  for  European  security  on  the  continent 
and  beyond? 

®  How  will  Russia  evolve? 
m  How  will  the  Balkans  be  stabilized? 
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These  questions  will  be  the  focus  of  Euro¬ 
pean  security  over  the  next  decade.  The  1999 
NATO,  U.S.-EU,  and  Organization  for  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OCSE)  summits  are 
first  steps  on  the  way  ahead. 

Key  Trerids 

European  Integration 
Moving  Forward 

At  the  decade's  close,  the  EU  seems  caught 
in  cross  currents.  The  European  Monetary  Union 
(EMU)  took  effect  January  1,  1999,  as  scheduled. 
Some  fear  the  EMU  will  strain  weaker  economies 
and  politically  overstretch  the  EU.  Others  believe 
that  the  EMU  will  bind  Europeans  closer  and  ul¬ 
timately  convince  them  to  build  a  federal  Euro¬ 
pean  state. 

At  Maastricht  in  December  1991,  the  EU  es¬ 
tablished  the  goal  of  an  "ever  closer  union." 
This  has  meant  deepening  the  union  incremen¬ 
tally,  without  an  agreement  regarding  its  ulti¬ 
mate  shape.  The  union  is  committed  to  the 


principle  of  "subsidiarity" — powers  not  specifi¬ 
cally  granted  to  the  EU  are  left  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  level.  This  acts  as  a  brake  on  centralizing 
authority  in  Brussels. 

Recent  political  trends  do  not  favor  Euro¬ 
pean  federalism.  The  three  largest  EU  members, 
Germany,  France,  and  Britain,  have  elected  cen¬ 
ter-left  governments.  While  each  government  is 
unique,  they  focus  on  domestic  priorities,  espe¬ 
cially  unemployment. 

Europe  is  less  inclined  to  assume  interna¬ 
tional  responsibilities.  Only  Britain  shows  a  sig¬ 
nificant  willingness  to  shoulder  such  burdens. 
The  Labour  government  has  reaffirmed  the 
British  commitment  to  Persian  Gulf  security 
and  opposing  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
(WMD)  proliferation. 

The  EU  has  grown  more  powerful,  but  this 
is  being  countered  by  regional,  national,  and 
local  views.  The  United  Kindom  is  moving  to¬ 
ward  devolution  by  establishing  regional  parlia¬ 
ments  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Northern  Ireland, 
In  Spain,  nationalists  seek  greater  autonomy  in 
the  Basque  region  and  Catalonia.  Italy  faces 
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NATO  members 
(19  nations) 


SWEDEN 


Partnership  for  Peace 
members  (24  nations) 


IGDOM 


BELARUS 


RUSSIA 


UKRAINE 


KAZAKHSTAN 


WLDOVA 


ITZERLi 


UZBEKISTAN 


GEORGIA 


KYRGYZSTAN: 


AZERBAIJAN 


PORTUGj 


TURKMENISTAN 


TAJIKISTAN 


Meptt&rranean  Sea 


Partner  nations  that  have 
engaged  in  enhanced 
dialogues  with  the  Alliance 
and  have  expressed 
interest  in  becoming 
members  of  NATO 
(9  nations) 


European  and  NATO  Organizations 


Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE) 

I  European  Union  (EU)  | 

r^stern  Surepean  Union  (WEU) 


I  Euro-Atlantic  Partnership  Council  (EAPC) 

Austria^  Sweden^ 


j  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO) 


Belgium 

Greece 

Portugal 

Denmark® 

Italy 

Spain 

France 

Luxembourg 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

The  Netherlands 

Czech  Republic® 

Iceland' 

Poland® 

Hungary® 

Norway' 

Turkey’ 

Canada 
United  States 


Lithuania^ 

Romania^ 

Slovakia® 


Slovenia® 

Switzerland 


{ 


Albania 
Armenia 
Azerbaijan 
Belarus 
Georgia 
Kazakhstan 
Kyrgyzstan 
Former  Yugoslav 
Republic  of 
Macedonia 
Moldova 
Russia 
Ta|ikistan 
Turkmenistan 
Ukraine 
Uzbekistan 


Andorra  Croatia 

Bosnia  and  Cyprus 

Herzegovina  Holy  See 


Liechtenstein  San  Marino 

Malta  Yugoslavia  (Serbia 

Monaco  and  Morrtenegro)* 


'  WEU  associate  member  ®  WED  associate  partner 
2  WEU  observer  '*  WEU  suspended  member 


north-south  differences,  while  Germany  must 
contend  with  lingering  east-west  differences.  The 
demise  of  Marxism  gives  rise  to  nationalist  par¬ 
ties  and  movements  that  present  alternatives  to 
liberal  democracy.  While  most  remain  on  the  po¬ 
litical  margins,  they  could  gain  support  in  the 
event  of  a  serious  economic  downturn. 

The  EU  faces  several  possible  futures.  It 
might  become  a  coherent  European  superstate, 
with  one  foreign  policy  and  the  military  power  to 
pursue  its  interests  on  a  global  scale.  This  would 
take  many  years  and  might  provide  the  United 
States  with  a  partner  to  share  global  responsibili¬ 
ties.  A  European  superstate  could  also  become  a 
rival  in  terms  of  influence  and  ideas  but  would 
likely  have  interests  very  similar  to  the  United 
States,  with  little  grounds  for  conflict. 

Alternatively,  the  European  integration 
process  could  become  overextended  and  unravel 
or  stagnate.  Publics  might  resent  the  loss  of  iden¬ 
tity  and  sovereignty  or  believe  economic 
prospects  have  worsened.  Many  agree  that  the 
EMU  is  a  high  stakes  gamble.  It  began  with  11  of 
the  15  EU  members.  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  and 
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EMU  Facts 

The  Euro 


January  1999; 
banking  possible  in  euro  • 

January  2002:  euro  notes  and 
coins  issued 

1 1  EU  members  participate: 
Belgium,  Germany,  Spain,  ■ 
France,  ireland.  Italy, 
i-uxembourg,  Nedieriands, 
Austria,  Portugal,  Finland 

3  EU  members  opt  out:  United 
Kingdom,  Denmark,  Sweden 

1  EU  member  fails  to 
qualify:  Greece 


EU  Criteria  for  Membership 

In  December  1997  the  EU  eslablished  “Acbession 
Partnerships”  to  help  prepare  Central  European  coun¬ 
tries  to  meet  the  following  criteria  set  by  the  Copen¬ 
hagen  European  Council  for  membership: 

B  Stability  of  institutions  guaranteeing  democracy, 
the  rule  of  law,  human  rights,  and  respect  for  and 
protection  of  minorities 

s  Existence  ot  a  functioning  market  economy  and 
the  capacity  to  cope  with  competitive  pressure 
and  market  forces  within  the  Union 


■  Ability  to  take  on  the  obligations  of  membership, 
including  adherence  fo  the  aims  of  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  monetary  union. 


Sweden  opted  out  for  political  and  economic 
reasons.  Greece  failed  to  qualify.  With  rigid 
labor  markets,  it  is  not  yet  clear  if  the  EU 
will  be  able  to  liberalize  and  deregulate 
labor  and  tax  practices  or  redistribute  wealth 
to  less  competitive  countries  and  regions. 
Monetary  union  may  force  France  to  aban¬ 
don  its  state  and  corporate  traditions  and 
allow  the  wage  flexibility  and  labor  mobility 
needed  to  make  the  economy  more  competi¬ 
tive.  The  results  could  be  a  stronger  French 
economy  or  rising  domestic  opposition  to 
the  EU,  with  profound  consequences  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  cooperation.  The  EMU  presents  simi¬ 
lar  challenges  to  other  members,  notably 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

Most  likely,  the  EU  will  develop  along 
current  lines.  It  will  pursue  further  economic 
integration  and  cautiously  expand  member¬ 
ship  while  remaining  a  disparate  collection  of 
states  with  differing  outlooks,  policies,  and 
capacities.  If  so,  the  EU  will  seek  to  negotiate  and 
balance  these  differences.  Over  the  next  decade, 
Europe's  attention  will  be  focused  on  overcoming 
economic  structural  difficulties,  consolidating 
monetary  union,  and  gradually  enlarging  to  in¬ 
clude  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Preoccupied 
with  internal  affairs,  the  EU  may  not  be  a  strong 
partner  in  global  security.  It  will  look  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  ensure  its  security,  while  balking  at  a  U.S.- 
led  alliance,  in  part  because  of  its  desire  to  forge  a 
common  European  foreign  and  defense  policy. 

There  is  likely  to  be  tension  between  the 
U.S.  desire  to  see  a  more  unified,  outward-look¬ 
ing,  responsible  Europe  and  gradual,  halting 
EU  steps  toward  an  entity  capable  of  assuming 
such  responsibilities. 

,  '  As  long  as  the  EU  falls 

short  of  unity,  individual 
members  will  lack  the  vi¬ 
sion  and  capacity  to  act  on 
the  global  scene  as  an 
equal  partner  with  the 
United  States.  Urging 
small-to-medium  powers 
to  follow  U.S.-led  policies 
and  actions  is  difficult,  par¬ 
tially  because  it  seemingly 
denies  them  the  world  role 
they  collectively  espouse. 
Conversely,  if  they  achieve 
sufficient  unity  to  assume 
a  global  role,  they  would 
not  necessarily  follow  the 
U.S.  lead. 


The  EU  is  unlikely  to  reach  an  effective  con¬ 
sensus  on  defense  and  security  issues  in  the  next 
decade,  given  its  agenda  and  membership, 
which  includes  three  neutral  states  and  Ireland. 
If  the  EU  does  insist  on  common  approaches  to 
foreign  policy  issues,  there  is  a  risk  that  its  poli¬ 
cies  will  reflect  the  lowest  common  denominator. 
It  also  might  avoid  acting  on  its  responsibilities 
outside  Europe.  At  worst,  the  EU  could  become  a 
"big  Switzerland,"  unable  or  unwilling  to  as¬ 
sume  external  security  burdens. 

At  the  same  time  the  EU  committed  itself  to 
forging  an  "ever  closer"  union,  it  set  out  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  membership  eastward.  Eleven  prospec¬ 
tive  new  members  have  signed  association 
agreements  with  the  Union.  Six  of  these — 
Poland,  Hungary,  the  Czech  Republic,  Estonia, 
Slovenia,  and  Cyprus — are  early  candidates  for 
accession  negotiations.  Unlike  NATO,  the  EU  has 
outlined  to  these  11  nations  the  scope  of  future 
expansion.  Each  will  be  considered  on  its  own 
merits,  with  no  guarantee  of  admission  unless  its 
economy  and  laws  are  in  harmony  with  the  EU. 

EU  expansion  will  likely  be  a  slow,  deliber¬ 
ate  process  stretching  over  several  years.  The 
Union  may  not  incorporate  new  members  until 
after  the  turn  of  the  century  and  after  NATO  ex¬ 
pansion.  Union  enlargement  will  require  com¬ 
plex  political  and  economic  decisions.  The  EU 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  (CAP)  will  be  a 
major  factor  and  may  require  reform,  if  the  EU  is 
to  afford  enlargement  costs.  Politically,  the  Union 
will  have  to  adapt  its  decisionmaking  to  accom¬ 
modate  six  or  more  new  members.  Depending 
on  EMU  success,  this  adaptation  could  mean 
greater  integration  and  authority  for  Brussels  or 
a  more  diverse  and  looser  structure. 

The  EU  and  NATO  share  common  goals; 
promoting  stability,  confidence,  democracy,  and 
free  markets  in  Europe's  former  Communist 
states.  General  agreement  exists  regarding  the 
evolution  of  NATO  and  the  EU.  Both  should  be 
mutually  supportive,  and  one  should  not  damage 
the  other.  Greater  cooperation  is  likely  between 
the  two,  albeit  in  slow  and  measured  ways. 

NATO—Slowly  Transforming 

The  new  security  environment  following  the 
Cold  War  prompted  the  Alliairce  to  pursue  four 
important  initiatives: 

a  Partnership  for  Peace  (PFP) 

s9  Enlargement  eastward 

la  Development  of  flexible,  combined  forces  that 
could  be  fielded  with  or  without  U.S.  components 

<•  New  missions,  especially  peace  operations. 
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Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  Czech  Republic 
formally  joined  the  Alliance  in  March  1999. 
NATO  has  pledged  to  keep  the  door  open  to 
other  members.  Unlike  the  European  Union, 
NATO  has  not  indicated  the  extent  of  future 
membership.  The  Alliance  has  avoided  drawing 
any  new  line  in  Europe.  In  addition  to  the  three 
countries  already  admitted,  nine  countries — Ro¬ 
mania,  Slovenia,  Bulgaria,  Slovakia,  Albania,  the 
Former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia,  and 
the  Baltic  States — seek  NATO  membership. 
Slovenia  and  Estonia  are  early  candidates  to  join 
the  EU.  The  possibility  of  joining  NATO  and  the 
EU  has  fostered  cooperation  and  reconciliation 
among  former  adversaries.  Historical  disputes 
have  been  overcome  between  Poland  and  Ger¬ 
many,  Lithuania  and  Poland,  Hungary  and  Ro¬ 
mania,  and  Italy  and  Slovenia. 

Initiated  at  the  1994  Brussels  Summit,  the 
PFP  has  been  the  principal  NATO  means  of  en¬ 
gaging  nonmembers.  PFP  has  instilled  confi¬ 
dence,  eliminated  stereotypes,  enabled  trans¬ 
parency  and  facilitated  non-NATO  countries' 
participation  in  peacekeeping  and  other  stabi¬ 
lization  efforts  on  the  continent.  Most  European 
states,  including  former  adversaries  and  neu¬ 
trals,  have  joined,  and  many  participate  in 
NATO  peace  operations  in  Bosnia.  Partners  have 
participated  in  hundreds  of  PFP  exercises,  semi¬ 
nars,  and  visits  and  provided  representatives  to 
NATO  headquarters.  NATO  peace  operations  are 


less  focused  on  Article  5  collective  defense;  this 
reduces  the  difference  in  status  between  mem¬ 
bers  and  partners. 

Allied  and  Partner  foreign  ministers  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  Euro-Atlantic  Partnership  Council 
(EAPC)  in  May  1997.  It  provides  a  framework  for 
political  and  security  consultations  and  enhances 
cooperation  under  PFP.  The  EAPC  allows  part¬ 
ners  to  develop  a  direct  political  relationship 
with  the  Alliance  and  gives  them  increased  deci¬ 
sionmaking  opportunities  in  activities  in  which 
they  participate. 

The  Alliance  also  accelerated  efforts  to  create 
new,  flexible  command  arrangements.  This  is 
partly  in  response  to  a  requirement  for  flexible 
forces  in  peace  operations  and  other  non- Article  5 
contingencies.  It  also  is  in  keeping  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Security  and  Defense  Identity  (ESDI),  the 
longstanding  European  project  for  achieving 
greater  self-reliance  and  autonomy.  The  result 
was  the  Combined  Joint  Task  Force  (CJTF),  which 
likely  will  be  the  means  by  which  NATO  pursues 
missions  other  than  those  under  Article  5.  This 
concept  allows  European  members  to  act  with  or 
without  the  United  States  as  well  as  with  other 
PFP  members. 

The  Alliance  has  progressed  in  adapting  its 
strategy  to  missions  in  the  new  Europe.  The  new 
NATO  strategic  concept  and  Defense  Capabili¬ 
ties  Initiative,  adopted  at  the  1999  Washington 
Summit,  are  signs  of  further  progress.  However, 


The  NATO  Washington  Summit 

At  the  April  1999  Washington  Summit,  Allied  Heads  of  State  welcomed  three  new  members  to  the  Alliance,  celebrated  the  50th  Anniversary  of  NATO,  main¬ 
tained  solidarity  on  Kosovo,  and  approved  several  initiatives  to  propel  the  Alliance  into  the  21st  century. 

An  important  centerpiece  of  the  summit  was  the  approval  of  a  new  strategic  concept  to  help  ^uide  the  condnuing  transformation  of  the  Alliance.  This  con¬ 
cept  reaffirms  the  allies’  commitment  to  collective  defense  while  also  taking  full  account  of  such  new  ■'fundamental  tasks'’  as  crisis  management  and 
partnership,  in  addition,  the  concept  extends  NATO  focus  to  “in  and  around"  Europe  and  reflects  allied  agreement  that  outside  mandates  tor  non-Article  V 
NATO  operations,  while  desirable,  are  not  required. 

Additional  summit  highlights  were  the  decisions  to; 

*  Reaffirm  the  open  door  and  approve  a  Membership  Action  Plan  for  countries  wishing  to  Join  the  Alliance 
m  Enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  European  Security  and  Defense  Identity  wffliin  the  Alliance 

m  Launch  the  Defense  Capabilities  Initiative  (proposed  by  tie  United  States)  to  help  develop  forces  that  are  more  deployable,  sustainable,  survivable, 
and  able  to  engage  effectively 

■  Intensify  relations  with  Partners  through  an  enhanced  Partnersttip  for  Peace  apd  a  strengthened  Euro-Atlantic  Partnership  Council 
a  Increase  allied  efforts  against  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  inclining  the  creation  of  a  WMD  Center  in  NATO. 
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EAPC  Membership 

here  are  44  EAPC  members,  including  all  19  NATO  member  countries  pJusiAlba- 
I  nia.  Slovenia,  Armenia,  Georgia,  Kazakhstan,  Sweden,  Austria,  Kyrgyzstan;  Switzer- 
I  land.  Azerbaijan.  Latvia,  Tajikistan,  Belarus,  Lithuania,  The  former  Yugoslav  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Macedonia.  Bulgaria,  Moldova,  Turkmenistan,  Slovakia,  Ukraine,  Estonia,  Romania. 
Uzbekistan,  Finland,  and  Russia. 


it  has  a  long  wa)'  to  go  before  it  can  operate  ef¬ 
fectively  beyond  Europe.  NATO  members  are 
aware  of  the  need  to  improve  power  projection 
capabilities  and  work  with  each  other  in  com¬ 
bined  operations.  Most  have  modest  moderniza¬ 
tion  goals  but  lack  funding  and  political  support 
for  ambitious  programs.  NATO  members  must 
decide  how  they  will  contribute  to  Allied  opera¬ 
tions  and  agree  on  their  degree  of  specialization. 
For  example,  should  Germany  and  Britain  both 
invest  in  airlift,  or  should  there  be  some  division 
of  labor,  and  if  so  how?  NATO  defense  ministries 
will  consider  such  issues  over  the  next  5  to  10 
years.  Answers  will  partially  depend  on  Alliance 
priorities  as  well  as  European  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  developments.  Present  trends  indicate 
limited  progress  will  occur  on  these  issues  in  the 
near  term  but  may  improve  over  the  long  term. 


Latvian  airborne  soidiers 
discussing  American 
parachuting  techniques 
during  Exercise  Baltic 
Challenge  ’98 


Ambivaient  Public  Support  for 
Military  Forces  and  Missions 

Absent  immediate  threats,  European  public 
support  for  military  preparedness  is  difficult  to 
sustain,  the  exceptions  being  Turkey,  Britain,  and 
France.  Elsewhere  in  Western  Europe,  support  for 
military  preparedness  was  based  on  the  Soviet 
threat,  rather  than  the  need  to  ensure  security  be¬ 
yond  national  borders.  This  may  be  attributable 
in  part  to  memories  of  two  disastrous  world 
wars.  For  many  Europeans,  large  military  forces 
are  seen  as  encouraging  aggressive  behavior. 

Most  Europeans  also  perceive  threats  to 
their  security  in  continental,  not  global  terms. 
Consequently,  the  United  States  has  had  to  deal 
with  distant  threats.  Europeans  have  generally 
supported  peace  operations  legitimized  by  the 
United  Nations  or  OSCE.  As  Western  European 
countries  achieved  an  unprecedented  degree  of 
confidence  in  cooperative  European  institutions, 
they  have  perceived  that  security  depends  less 
on  military  power.  In  1999,  most  Europeans  see 
little  reason  to  maintain  or  modernize  combat 
forces  fielded  during  the  Cold  War.  Their  sup¬ 
port  for  peace  operations  does  not  translate  into 
large  investments  in  advanced  weaponry. 

Paradoxically,  Europeans  understand  that 
U.S.  forces  in  Europe  remain  vital  to  their  secu¬ 
rity.  They  generally  recognize  that  only  the 
United  States  has  the  power  to  deter  a  major 
threat  to  their  security.  They  see  the  United  States 
as  the  fire  brigade  that  handles  the  unexpected. 
Europeans  realize  that  they  lack  the  unity  to  deci¬ 
sively  confront  serious  challenges  and  often  re¬ 
sent  their  continued  dependence  on  the  United 
States.  Bosnia  demonstrated  Europe's  inability  to 
conduct  risky  military  operations  alone. 

Despite  Western  Europe's  remarkable  har¬ 
mony  over  the  past  50  years,  European  sensitivi¬ 
ties  make  it  difficult  for  European  countries  to 
manage  conflicts.  As  an  outside  power,  the 
United  States  is  able  to  balance  these  sensitivities 
and  inspire  confidence.  As  long  as  the  EU  and 
WEU  remain  a  collection  of  disparate  states 
without  a  common  foreign  policy,  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  play  an  important  leader¬ 
ship  role.  No  European  country  could  assume 
such  a  role  and  be  accepted  by  the  others. 

Although  sentiment  in  most  European  coun¬ 
tries  favors  reducing  defense  budgets,  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  not  entirely  bleak.  Europeans  generally 
approve  of  NATO  engagements  in  Bosnia  and 
other  peace  operations.  The  Netherlands,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  modernized  its  forces  around  a  doctrine 
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A-1 0  Warthog  at 
Aviano  Air  Base, 

Italy,  in  support  of 

Operation  Joint  stressing  peace  operations  while  downsizing  its 

Forge  budget  and  overall  posture.  Germany  has  begun 

to  accept  responsibility  for  security  beyond  its 
borders,  albeit  slowly  and  only  within  Europe. 
British  armed  forces  enjoy  high  public  confi¬ 
dence.  Military  leaders  in  most  NATO  countries, 
including  France,  want  to  improve  their  power 
projection  capabilities  and  work  more  effectively 
in  combined  operations. 

However,  it  is  difficult  to  shift  resources 
away  from  standing  armies,  toward  the  mobility, 
logistics,  information  w’arfare,  and  modern  doc¬ 
trine  needed  to  execute  long-range  missions.  Eu¬ 
ropean  allied  forces  number  2.5  million,  with 
over  50  divisions  and  3,400  combat  aircraft.  Very 
few  of  these  forces  are  configured  for  power  pro¬ 
jection.  European  allies  spend  about  $144  billion 
on  defense,  compared  to  the  $256  billion  the 


United  States  spends  to  support  a  force  of  1.36 
million.  The  difference  reflects  U.S.  power  pro¬ 
jection  assets — aircraft  carriers,  satellites,  and 
strategic  airlift — along  with  its  modern  technol¬ 
ogy  and  R&D.  European  forces  lack  a  compara¬ 
ble  power  projection  capability,  and  this  gap  may 
widen  in  the  future. 

Perspectives  on  Global 
Responsibilities 

While  Britain  and  France  are  the  exceptions, 
most  European  countries  do  not  have  a  modern 
awareness  of  responsibility  beyond  Europe. 
When  they  do  exercise  power  outside  Europe,  it 
is  through  the  EU,  NATO,  or  the  United  Nations. 
For  many  European  countries,  colonialism  was  a 
bitter  lesson.  This,  together  with  European  wars, 
obliterated  a  sense  of  global  involvement.  The 
following  details  trends  in  key  countries: 

®  Germany.  Currently  undergoing  a  difficult 
period  of  adjustment  after  absorbing  the  former 
East  Germany,  it  also  faces  challenges  to  a  social 
and  economic  system  that  favored  job  security 
and  generous  state  benefits.  Although  still  Eu¬ 
rope's  economic  powerhouse,  Germany  is  reluc¬ 
tant  to  assume  new  financial  burdens. 

In  recent  years,  the  German  public  has  be¬ 
come  less  enamored  of  European  integration, 
particularly  its  costs.  Surveys  show  a  majority 
opposes  abandoning  the  German  mark  for  the 
untested  European  currency.  As  a  result,  German 
leaders  have  demanded  a  reduction  in  the  $13 
billion  Germany  contributes  annually  to  the  EU, 
nearly  70  percent  of  the  Union's  budget. 

The  Germans  have  been  reluctant  to  play  a 
major  security  role,  especially  beyond  Europe. 
After  two  disastrous  wars,  they  are  wary  of 
using  military  force  except  in  self-defense.  The 
German  public  has  little  stomach  for  risky  mili¬ 
tary  operations  and  remains  sensitive  to  other 


Spending:  NATO-Europe,  Canada,  and  the  United  States 


Defense  Research  and  Development  and  Procurement 


(millions  of  1996  U.S.  dollars) 

Defense  Budget 

1995 

1996 

1997 

NATO-Europe 

163,865 

158,101 

■  144,447 

Canada 

8,481 

7,741 

6,964 

United  States 

268,843 

266,018- 

256,788 

Research  and  Development 

Procurement 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1995 

1996 

1997 

13,557 

12,107 

11,236 

33,389 

34,777 

33.071 

83 

91 

73 

1,754 

2,120 

1,839 

35,827 

34,970 

35,820 

45,277 

42.420 

45,046 

Source:  The  Military  Balance  1997/1998,  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1998) 
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Patrol  boat  near 
Iskenderum,  Turkey 
during  Exercise  Dynamic 
Mix,  involving  the  United 
States,  Turkey,  Canada, 
France,  Germany,  Greece, 
Italy,  Netherlands,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Spain,  and  the  United 
Kingdom 


countries'  reactions  to  German  miKtary  revival. 
Currently,  Germany  has  little  background  in 
naval  power  projection,  which  is  integral  to 
global  security  responsibilities.  For  decades,  Ger¬ 
mans  have  perceived  threats  arising  from  the 
east — principally  from  Russia.  NATO  inclusion 
of  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  Czech  Republic  pro¬ 
vides  Germany  with  a  large  buffer  zone  to  the 
east  and  diminishes  its  sense  of  a  threat.  German 
policy  emphasizes  good  relations  with  Moscow 
and  stable  neighbors  to  the  east. 

German  attitudes  are  changing  in  favor  of 
greater  participation  in  NATO  peace  operations, 
such  as  Bosnia.  However,  Germcmy  will  likely  be 
reluctant  for  some  time  to  engage  in  missions 
outside  UN  Security  Council  or  OSCE  authoriza¬ 
tion.  Its  conscript  army  reinforces  this  reluctance. 

German  forces  number  about  330,000 
troops.  They  include  22  brigades,  450  combat  air¬ 
craft,  and  29  naval  combatants.  They  can  defend 
Germany's  borders  but  cannot  rapidly  project 
power  beyond  them.  Germany  is  preparing  a  re¬ 
action  force,  primarily  for  peace  operations. 

®  France.  Unlike  Germany,  postwar  France 
has  felt  secure  from  historical  foes.  Its  security 
has  been  based  on  membership  in  NATO  and  the 
EU  and  cultivating  relations  with  Germany.  Of 
all  European  nations,  France  today  favors  an  am¬ 
bitious  global  role  for  Europe. 

French  policy  is  driven  by  a  pragmatic 
desire  to  tie  Germany  into  cooperative  structures 


with  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  also  seeks 
collective  European  structures  that  promote 
French  policy  and  influence.  Consequently, 
France  supports  EU  development  on  quasi-fed- 
eral  lines  in  some  areas,  but  not  at  the  cost  of 
French  interests  of  prerogatives. 

The  French  seek  an  independent  European 
role  on  the  world  stage  as  a  vehicle  for  France  to 
regain  some  of  its  former  status  as  a  world 
power.  French  policy  in  NATO  is  designed  to 
make  Europe  less  dependent  on  the  United 
States  and  encourage  it  to  assume  responsibility 
for  its  own  interests.  The  French  often  view  U.S. 
leadership  as  an  obstacle  to  a  more  independent 
Europe.  French  policymakers  realize  that  this 
vision  is  far  from  a  reality. 

French  leaders  are  in  no  hurry  to  re-enter 
the  integrated  NATO  military  command,  espe¬ 
cially  on  U.S.  and  NATO  terms.  They  continue  to 
seek  a  stronger  European  pillar  in  the  Alliance 
through  command  arrangements  or  some  other 
visible  manifestation  of  European  power.  Their 
demand  to  transfer  command  of  the  NATO 
southern  flank  (AFSOUTH)  to  a  European  re¬ 
flects  ambivalence  toward  a  U.S. -led  Alliance. 
Nonetheless,  the  French  general  staff  participates 
in  most  NATO  military  bodies,  such  as  CJTF 
headquarters.  France  also  actively  participates  in 
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French  Force 
Structure 

Army:  220,000 

1  corps  with  2  armored  and 
1  mountain  division  rapid 
reaction  force: 

1  airmobile  division; 

1  tight  armored  division; 

1  Marine  infantry  division; 

1  airborne  division 

Navy:  63,300 

14  submarines; 

2  aircraft  carriers; 

1  cruiser; 

4  destroyers; 

35  frigates; 

25  mine  warfare  vessels; 

23  patrol  vessels; 

9  amphibious  vessels; 

Air  Force:  83,420 

92  bombers; 

200  fighters; 

274  attack: 

4  early  warning; 

53  reconnaissance; 

97  transports; 

11  tankers;  • 

84  communications; 

4  command  post: 

4  electronic  intelligence 
aircraft. 


Source  ^/Itlltary Balance  t99S/lB9B 
The  h^ernattoRaf  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies 
{Condon.  Oxford  University  Press.  1999), 


SFOR  and  any  NATO  operations  anticipated 
for  Kosovo.  French  military  leaders  under¬ 
stand  that  only  NATO  can  meet  serious  secu¬ 
rity  challenges  to  Europe,  and  they  follow  Al¬ 
liance  plans  and  operational  developments. 
As  a  result,  the  French  tend  to  participate  in 
military  structures  through  informal  means. 
Some  allies  resent  France's  a  la  carte  approach 
to  the  Alliance. 

The  French  defense  budget  experienced 
a  21  percent  cut  between  1995  and  1997, 
which  affected  France's  standing  forces.  Pres¬ 
ident  Chirac  has  resisted  deep  cuts,  but  the 
Socialist-led  government  trimmed  defense  to 
meet  deficit  targets  to  qualify  for  the  EMU. 
Chirac  has  set  ambitious  goals  for  moderniz¬ 
ing  France's  power  projection  forces,  increas¬ 
ing  them  from  10,000  today  to  60,000  early 
next  century.  Conscription  will  be  eliminated 
by  2001. 

France  plays  an  important  political  role  in 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  Africa,  and 
parts  of  the  Middle  East.  The  challenge  for  the 
United  States  and  France  is  to  work  toward 
common  interests,  even  though  they  differ 
over  leadership  roles.  Of  Europe's  major  play¬ 
ers,  French  strategic  thinkers  mostly  favor  the 
idea  of  Europe's  assuming  greater  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  its  own  security. 

®  Great  Britain.  Of  all  European  coun¬ 
tries,  Great  Britain  is  the  most  willing  to  com¬ 
mit  its  forces  for  global  security.  The  United 
Kindom  operates  with  coalitions  or  bilaterally 
with  the  United  States.  For  centuries,  British 
forces  have  been  designed  for  power  projec¬ 
tion,  and,  unlike  most  continental  European 
countries,  Britain  has  usually  been  on  the 
winning  side  of  wars. 

The  British  have  traditionally  been  reluc¬ 
tant  to  give  the  EU  or  Western  European 
Union  (WEU)  primary  responsibility  for  Euro¬ 
pean  security.  They  see  NATO  as  the  only  organ¬ 
ization  capable  of  enforcing  policy.  The  British 
generally  distrust  collective  continental  decision¬ 
making,  and  understand  the  importance  of 
strong,  cohesive  leadership  when  confronting 
adversaries.  London  opposes  any  strategy  shift 
in  the  Alliance  that  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  transatlantic  link.  At  the  same  time,  the 
United  Kingdom  has  recently  joined  France  in  an 
initiative  to  strengthen  the  EU  role  in  security 
and  defense  policy.  How  this  initiative  develops 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Because  of  other  allies'  reticence  over  a 
global  role  for  NATO,  London  is  comfortable 
with  small  coalitions  under  U.S.  leadership.  The 


British  see  these  as  being  more  decisive  and  less 
cumbersome  than  larger  institutional  arrange¬ 
ments  and  as  providing  Britain  with  a  significant 
role.  The  British  completed  a  major  defense  re¬ 
view  in  spring  1998,  calling  for  smaller  but  more 
capable  forces  for  power  projection. 

®  Turkey.  Of  all  NATO  members,  Turkey  is 
the  most  strategically  located  and  the  least  se¬ 
cure.  Internally,  Turkey  is  experiencing  Islamic 
movements,  demographic  pressures,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stress.  Secular  political  parties  are  weak 
and  have  yielded  to  the  military's  influence. 
Ankara's  crackdowns  on  the  Kurds  in  northern 
Iraq  have  complicated  relations  with  Iraq,  Syria, 
and  the  EU.  Turkish  instability  threatens  U.S.  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Middle  East,  Central  Asia,  and  po¬ 
tentially  NATO. 

The  EU  has  denied  Turkey  the  candidate 
status  it  seeks  while  giving  it  to  Cyprus,  alienat¬ 
ing  Turkey's  leaders.  Citing  shortcomings  in 
democratic  development  and  human  rights  as 
well  as  the  Cyprus  situation,  the  EU  is  unlikely 
to  consider  Turkey  for  membership  as  long  as  it 
continues  to  repress  Kurdish  nationalists  and  re¬ 
ject  a  political  settlement  for  Cyprus,  and  while 
Turks  continue  migrating  in  large  numbers  to 
Western  Europe.  This  has  alienated  many  Turks, 
who  increasingly  look  to  the  Caucasus  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  for  markets. 

Turkey  has  a  large  military  establishment  of 
639,000  troops,  which  includes  15  division-equiv¬ 
alents,  440  combat  aircraft,  and  37  naval  combat¬ 
ants.  Turkey  is  modernizing  its  forces  and  im¬ 
proving  readiness.  NATO  reinforcement  would 
be  needed  to  defend  against  major  aggression. 

Key  Relationships  Guiding 


While  European  integration  will  continue, 
Europe's  politics  and  security  will  center  on  rela¬ 
tionships  among  key  nations:  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  and  Russia.  The  three  Western  powers 
realize  that  they  can  achieve  more  together,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  global  marketplace.  The  overall 
trend  is  toward  deeper  cooperation  between 
Western  Europe's  principal  players,  while  Russia 
remains  outside,  floundering  and  unable  to  enact 
coherent  reforms. 

Relations  between  Germany  and  France  are 
key  in  Western  Europe.  Since  the  1950s,  coopera¬ 
tion  between  these  two  former  adversaries  has 
been  the  cornerstone  of  European  stability  and 
integration.  Both  have  invested  enormous  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  capital  in  this  relationship,  to 
Europe's  benefit.  As  a  result,  little  happens  in 
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NATO  meeting  with 
members  of  Bosnia’s 
Tri-Presidency,  repre¬ 
senting  Musiim,  Croat, 
and  Serb  groups 


the  EU  or  NATO  without  French  and  German 
concurrence.  Neither  country  is  likely  to  diverge 
significantly  from  common  vital  interests.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  Germany  and  France  do  not  share 
common  views  on  key  issues,  including  Eu¬ 
rope's  future  shape,  and  Central  and  Southern 
European  relations. 

Germany  has  pursued  its  European  vocation 
out  of  a  desire  to  build  a  more  prosperous  econ¬ 
omy  and  forge  cooperative  relationships  with  its 
neighbors  after  two  disastrous  world  wars.  As  a 
strong  advocate  of  European  integration  and 
generous  contributor  to  the  EU,  Germany  has 
gained  the  respect  of  its  neighbors.  Today,  it  ex¬ 
erts  a  constructive  influence  in  Europe.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  favor  building  a  federal  Europe  with 
strong  institutions  and  high  standards,  including 
an  independent  central  bank.  The  Germans  are 
less  ambitious  than  the  French  about  transform¬ 
ing  the  EU  into  a  world  power  or  giving  it  au¬ 
thority  to  administer  itself.  Germany  sees  its  se¬ 
curity  depending  oir  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe,  and  a  strong  link  with  the  United  States. 
Germany  also  seeks  to  cultivate  the  best  possible 
relationship  with  Russia,  the  only  European 
country  that  could  plausibly  threaten  its  inter¬ 
ests.  Balancing  relations  with  France,  the  United 


States,  and  Russia  has  preoccupied  German  for¬ 
eign  policy  for  several  decades  and  will  likely  re¬ 
main  its  focus. 

The  United  Kingdom's  relationship  with  the 
continental  powers  and  the  EU  has  long  been 
ambivalent.  It  is  reluctant  to  pursue  political 
union  with  Europe  because  of  its  history  as  a 
maritime  world  power  and  its  ties  to  the  com¬ 
monwealth  and  English-speaking  world.  The 
British  play  a  strong  intellectual  role  in  European 
councils.  As  a  nuclear  power  with  small  but  ca¬ 
pable  military  forces,  they  play  an  even  stronger 
role  in  NATO.  London  works  to  develop  good 
relationships  with  all  European  partners  but 
does  not  rely  on  any  one  relationship  as  much  as 
it  relies  on  the  United  States  for  security.  The 
Blair  government  has  moved  to  improve 
Britain's  ties  to  its  EU  partners,  with  consider¬ 
able  success. 

Russia  will  remain  important  to  overall  Eu¬ 
ropean  stability.  However,  its  future  remains 
cloudy.  Its  internal  development  could  take  vari¬ 
ous  directions.  In  the  near  term,  Russia  will  not 
pose  a  significant  security  threat  to  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  because  of  economic  distress,  political  divi¬ 
sions,  and  regional  tensions.  NATO  would  have 
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Conclusions  of  U.K.  Defense  Review 

The  1 998  U,K.  Defense  Review  called  for  retaining  the  nuclear  deterrent  along  with 
conventional  forces  prepared  for  long-distance  deployments  and  multinational  operations. 
The  review  trimmed  Britain’s  defense  budget  but  called  for  improvements  in  power 
projection.  '  . 

To  meet  these  challenges,  the  United  Kingdom  will  modernize  its  forces  by: 

■  Creating  joint  rapid  reaction  forces  that  can  rapidly  deploy  in  response  to  all  crises 

■  introducing  new  capabilities,  such  as  larger  aircraft  carriers,  an  air  maneuver  brigade, 
and  improved  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  defense 

■  Improving  strategic  transport,  logistics,  medical  support,  headquarters 
deployment,  and  communications 

■  Further  integrating  defense  to  achieve  the  maximum  military  capability  from  the  three 
services.  This  includes  a  joint  helicopter  command,  the  Joint  Force  2000  concept  for 
Royal  Navy  and  RAF  carrier-based  operations,  and  greater  responsibilities  for  the 
Chief  of  Joint  Operations 

■  Balancing  forces  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  to  match  today’s  priorities 

K  Fully  modernizing  reserve  forces.  The  Territorial  Army  will  be  given  a  relevant  role  and 
the  tools  and  training  to  accomplish  it. 


3  to  5  years  warning,  if  Russia  renewed  its  ex¬ 
pansionist  aims  and  military  strength.  More 
likely,  Russia  will  be  occupied  for  years  trying  to 
maintain  internal  order.  At  best,  reform  will  pro¬ 
ceed  slowly,  with  periodic  setbacks,  until  the  So¬ 
viet  generation  passes  from  the  scene.  Until  then, 
Russia  will  be  a  difficult  partner  for  the  West. 

Current  Russian  trends  are  worrisome.  Un¬ 
able  to  manage  economic  reform,  Russia  will 
likely  be  ruled  by  oligarchs  or  power  brokers.  It 
is  unlikely  to  achieve  a  market  economy  or  stable 
democratic  political  system  in  the  near  future. 
Russia  and  much  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
could  become  a  strategic  area  apart  from  Europe, 
unable  to  share  Europe's  interests.  Although  it 
could  not  directly  threaten  Western  Europe,  it 
could  play  a  spoiler  role,  attracting  support  and 
influence  from  rogue  states.  Russia  could  even 
become  a  rogue  state  itself,  motivated  by  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  West.  The  challenge  for  the  West  will 
be  to  relate  to  an  unstable  and  unpredictable 
Russia  that  is  neither  partner  nor  adversary 

It  is  also  possible  that  emerging  threats  from 
Islamic  radical  movements  from  the  south  or  an 
aggressive  China  to  the  east  would  reorient 
Moscow's  defensive  strategy  away  from  Europe 
and  make  Russia  a  more  cooperative  partner  for 
the  West. 
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Balkan  Instability — 

A  Long-Term  Chailenge 

The  Balkans  are  likely  to  remain  unstable  for 
decades,  with  significant  risk  of  conflict  among 
states.  The  Yugoslav  succession  wars  have  left 
weak,  unstable  states  in  the  south  and  unre¬ 
solved  national  issues. 

®  Serb  Nationalism.  Extreme  Serb  national¬ 
ism  contributed  to  Yugoslavia's  downfall,  and 
the  ensuing  conflicts  in  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and 
Kosovo,  and  it  continues  to  afflict  the  region. 
Serbs  have  not  accepted  their  diminished  status 
in  a  smaller  Yugoslavia.  Nationalist  feelings  still 
dominate  Serbian  politics,  preventing  the  rise  of 
a  constructive,  democratic  leadership.  Compris¬ 
ing  less  than  two-thirds  of  their  republic's  ethnic 
population,  Serbs  are  insecure  about  their  future 
and  susceptible  to  nationalist  appeals. 

®  Albanian  Nationalism.  Serbia's  harsh  rule 
in  Kosovo  fueled  rising  Albanian  nationalism,  es¬ 
pecially  with  the  massive  flow  of  Albanian 
refugees  out  of  Kosovo.  While  Albanians  in  the 
Balkans  have  long  been  fragmented  along  re¬ 
gional  and  tribal  lines,  the  struggle  in  Kosovo  has 
aroused  a  pan-Albanian  consciousness.  The 
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The  Kosovo  Crisis 

Circumstances  in  Southeastern  Europe  will  conhnue  to  threaten  U.S.  and  European  interests,  whatever  the  eventual 
outcome  in  Kosovo.  A  militarily  decisiveoQtcQme  might  ease  the  challenges  somewhat;  a  negotiated  terminiation, 
the  more  likely  outcome,  will  tend  to  make  the  pastconilicl  challenge  more  complex  and  persistent 

Despite  NATO  success  in  securing  Kosovo  from  Serb  repression,  Serbia  will  remain  a  major  source  of  regional  insta¬ 
bility.  Milosevic  may  remain  the  central  figure  in  what  remains  of  the  former  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  with  his  security 
forces  diminished  but  functional,  and  with  unfinished  business  in  Montenegro. 

At  the  same  time,  Kosovars  may  themselves  be  a  key  source  of  postconflict  instability.  Thetraditronai  political  lead¬ 
ership  will  have  been  weakened  by  events  and  under  challenge  by  the  Kosovo  Liberation  Army,  which  may  continue 
Its  struggle  for  independence;  some  Kosovars  may  turn  to  the  goaf  of  a  Greater  Albania. 

Frontline  states  will  be  uneasy  not  only  about  Serbia's  intentions  in  the  region,  but  about  possible  violent  suppres¬ 
sion  of  internal  minorities,  such  as  the  Magyars  in  Vojvodina  and  Muslims  in  Sandzak.  Frontline  leaders  hopes  for 
closer  relations  with  NATO  will  be  challenged  by  public  majorities  in  sympathy  the  Serbia  and  resentful  of  the  dam¬ 
age  done  by  the  Kosovo  conflict  to  their  economies. 

The  main  pillar  of  any  postconflict  stategy  is  the  evential  Europeanization  of  the  region  Politically,  culturally,  and 
economically.  Southeastern  Europe  is  destined  eventually  to  become  one  more  region  of  an  increasingly  diverse, 
sprawling  Europe.  It  is  in  U.S.  and  Western  European  interests  to  encourage  and  accelerate  this  long-term  trend,  as 
in  Central  and  Northeast  Europe  of  the  past  10  years.  Conditions  in  Southeastern  Europe  will  make  the  effort  sub¬ 
stantially  more  difficult,  however:  the  physical  and  psychic  scars  of  a  decade  of  ethnic  war,  the  shallow  commitment 
to  democracy  and  market  economy,  pervasive  corruption,  and  deep  penetration  of  organized  crime  will  all  hamper 
efforts  at  reconciliation  and  political  reform,  as  well  as  attracting  needed  investment.  Moreover,  no  such  efforts  will 
make  much  headway  until  the  region  has  been  stabilized — with  the  threat  of  further  Serbian  aggression  contained, 
and  with  Frontline  states  freed  of  the  need  to  accommodate  their  troublesome  neighbor. 

The  results  of  NATO  efforts  in  Kosovo  will  have  an  important  influence  on  how  Europe  and  the  United  States  decide 
to  share  security  burdens  and  responsibilities  in  the  future.  If  the  Alliance  succeeds  in  achieving  its  near-term  goal  of 
returning  the  refugees  to  Kosovo,  it  will  likely  find  itself  involved  in  an  extended  deployment  of  forces  to  guarantee  a 
secure  environment.  Having  provided  the  bulk  of  the  combat  air  power  to  achieve  NATO  goals,  the  United  States  will 
contribute  a  much  smalier  proportion  of  the  ground  force,  which  will  be  overwhelmingly  European  manned  as  well 
as  led.  For  missions  within  Europe,  this  model  may  prove  workable  in  the  medium  term,  until  European  forces  gain 
the  technotogical  advances,  command  and  control,  mobiiity,  and  sustainment  to  allow  them  to  operate  without  or 
more  equally  with  the  United  States  in  combat  operations. 


Kosovo  conflict  could  unite  Albanians  in  Kosovo, 
the  former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia,  and 
Albania.  If  it  does,  Albanian  nationalism  could 
spark  a  larger  conflict  in  Macedonia,  drawing  in 
Greece,  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  and  possibly  Turkey. 

®  Bosnia.  Implementing  the  Dayton  accords 
has  been  slow  and  uneven.  The  central  govern¬ 
ment  in  Sarajevo  remains  weak,  with  little  coop¬ 
eration  among  Muslims,  Serbs,  and  Croats.  Few 
refugees  have  returned  to  their  homes,  and  ethnic 
tensions  are  high  in  areas  where  they  have.  The 
Serb  region  of  Bosnia  has  established  a  separate 
government,  with  ties  to  Belgrade.  Over  the  long 
term,  some  form  of  peaceful  coexistence  among 
ethnic  groups  may  occur  in  Bosnia,  but  under 


loose  international  supervision.  The  central  gov¬ 
ernment  will  need  foreign  support  for  decades. 

®  Serbia.  Prospects  for  democracy  in  Serbia 
are  uncertain.  It  has  a  history  of  nationalist  and 
ruthless  leaders.  Serbia  is  not  likely  to  change  its 
inclination  toward  authoritarian  regimes.  Out¬ 
side  Montenegro,  the  opposition  to  Milosevic  has 
been  disorganized  and  ineffective.  Many  oppo¬ 
nents  advocate  nationalist  agendas  that  would 
not  help  resolve  Serbia's  problems.  Serbia  could 
evolve  into  a  rogue  state  with  close  ties  to  other 
rogue  regimes.  For  now,  economic  mismanage¬ 
ment,  sanctions,  and  war  weariness  leave  Serbia 
a  weak  power. 

®  Kosovo.  The  success  of  Operation  Allied 
Force  is  likely  to  leave  the  Alliance  (and  the 
United  Nations)  deeply  involved  in  Kosovo  for 
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many  years.  The  province  will  become  a  de  facto 
UN  protectorate,  with  Serbia  continuing  to  have 
legal  sovereignty  but  losing  control  on  the 
ground  to  NATO  and  eventually  to  the  Kosovar 
Albanians.  Few  Serbs  will  remain  under  those 
conditions.  Russia,  which  helped  broker  the 
agreement  allowing  the  UN  mandated  peace¬ 
keeping  force,  Kosovo  Force  (KFOR),  to  enter 
Kosovo,  and  which  has  troops  on  the  ground, 
will  remain  an  uneasy  partner.  The  Russians 
acted  not  to  protect  the  ethnic  Albanians  from 
Serb  depredations,  but  to  exert  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  vis-a-vis  NATO  and  to  protect  Serbian  inter¬ 
ests.  The  future  of  the  province  will  hinge  on 
how  the  Albanians  and  the  Serbs  behave  toward 
each  other  and  their  neighbors  and  on  what  can 
be  agreed  in  the  UN  Security  Cormcil. 

Albania  and  Macedonia  will  be  unstable  for 
years  to  come.  With  political  and  economic  struc¬ 
tures  far  less  developed  than  elsewhere  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Albania's  tribal  traditions  remain  powerful. 
The  central  government  remains  weak,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  north,  and  the  population  is  heavily 
armed.  The  economy  is  heavily  dependent  on 
smuggling  and  the  drug  trade.  Macedonia  faces 
uncertainty  with  a  large  and  growing  ethnic  Al¬ 
banian  population  (at  least  25  percent).  National¬ 
ist  pressures  aggravated  by  Kosovo's  conflict, 
refugee  flows,  and  economic  dislocations  will 
challenge  its  government. 

Outside  Dangers 

The  greatest  dangers  to  Western  Europe  will 
come  from  the  geostrategic  arc  stretching  from 
Pakistan  through  the  Persian  Gulf,  Egypt  and 
North  Africa,  and  into  the  Balkans.  The  region's 
interstate  conflicts,  Islamic  terrorism,  and  rogue 
states  could  threaten  NATO  directly. 

Europe  remains  dependent  on  the  flow  of 
Persian  Gulf  oil  and  access  to  the  Suez  Canal. 
This  makes  it  vulnerable  to  several  scenarios.  A 
Middle  East  war  would  affect  Europe's  interests 
as  much  as  U.S.  interests.  The  fall  of  Pakistan, 
Saudi  Arabia,  or  Egypt  to  Islamic  extremists 
would  threaten  Western  security.  A  war  involv¬ 
ing  Israel  would  also  endanger  Europe's  security. 

WMD  proliferation  directly  threatens  Europe. 
Pakistan  is  already  a  nuclear  power,  bran  and  Iraq 
may  follow  soon.  Several  Middle  East  states  seek 
ballistic  missiles  that  can  strike  Europe  with 
WMD  warheads,  which  could,  for  example,  carry 
biological  agents.  The  Alliance  is  ill  prepared  to 
meet  these  threats.  European  publics  and  leaders 
are  preoccupied  with  internal  issues.  Changing 
this  perspective  would  require  a  major  effort. 


US.  interests 

Preserving  European  Allied 
Security 

Washington  has  an  abiding  interest  in  the  se¬ 
curity  of  its  Western  European  allies.  Two  world 
wars  have  demonstrated  Europe's  importance  to 
the  United  States,  and  ties  between  the  two  are 
even  more  important  in  an  era  of  economic  glob¬ 
alization.  The  United  States  cannot  promote  dem¬ 
ocratic  values  globally  without  strong  partners, 
first  and  foremost  in  Europe.  Failure  to  preserve 
the  harmony  Europe  has  achieved  since  World 
War  II  would  seriously  impact  U.S.  interests. 

Russia  no  longer  threatens  Western  Europe, 
but  the  United  States  and  its  allies  cannot  ignore 
developments  in  Russia  and  the  surrounding 
areas.  While  Western  Europe  grows  more  cohe¬ 
sive,  Russia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Indepen¬ 
dent  States  (CIS)  lag  behind  or  stagnate.  The 
United  States  and  its  allies  share  an  interest  in 
supporting  the  independence,  prosperity,  and 
sovereignty  of  all  former  Soviet  Union  countries. 

A  deteriorating  Russia  would  challenge  the 
EU  and  the  United  States.  Both  have  interests  in 
limiting  the  spread  of  crime,  corruption,  terror¬ 
ism,  and  refugees  from  Russia  and  the  CIS  and 
in  supporting  Russia's  political  and  economic  re¬ 
form,  however  uneven.  As  the  EU  grows 
stronger,  the  United  States  may  encourage  the 
Union  to  assume  greater  responsibility  for  assist¬ 
ing  Russia  in  its  reform  efforts.  America  and  the 
EU  share  an  interest  in  preserving  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Ukraine  and  other  CIS  countries. 

The  United  States  has  supported  European 
integration,  although  with  some  ambivalence. 
Economically,  the  United  States  benefits  from  the 
efficiencies  of  a  larger  market  and  a  single  negoti¬ 
ating  partner  for  trade  issues.  Politically,  the 
United  States  has  supported  cooperation  within 
the  EU.  Efforts  to  forge  the  ESDI,  however,  have 
received  mixed  U.S.  reactions. 

The  United  States  has  not  supported  French 
efforts  to  create  a  defense  organization  separate 
from  NATO,  either  through  the  EU  or  WEU. 
Such  an  organization  would  be  a  costly  duplica¬ 
tion  of  some  NATO  capabilities.  Also,  Washing¬ 
ton  could  be  excluded  from  decisions  affecting 
its  security  interests.  The  United  States  might 
find  itself  coming  to  Europe's  defense  under  the 
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Article  4  and  Article  5  of  the  Washington  Treaty 

Article  4 

The  Parties  will  consult  together  whenever,  jn  the  opinion  of  any  of  them,  the  territorial 
integrity,  political  independence  or  security  of  any  of  the  Parlies  is  threatened. 

Article  5 

The  Parties  agree  that  an  armed  attack  against  one  or  more  of  them  in  Europe  or  North 
America  shall  be  considered  an  attack  against  them  all  and  consequently  they  agree 
that,  if  such  an  armed  attack  occurs,  each  of  them,  in  exercise  of  the  right  of  individual 
or  collective  self-defence  recognised  by  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
will  assist  the  Party  or  Parties  so  attacked  by  taking  forthwith,  individually  and  in 
concert  with  the  other  Parties,  such  action  as  it  deems  necessary,  including  the  use 
of  armed  force,  to  restore  and  maintain  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 


NATO  Article  5  after  decisions  made  outside 
NATO  resulted  in  conflict.  Washington  has  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  primacy  of  NATO  while  allowing 
Alliance  members  to  undertake  military  engage¬ 
ments  with  NATO  concurrence. 

This  principle  of  "separable,  but  not  sepa¬ 
rate"  forces  and  command  structures  allows  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  to  conduct  military  operations 
with  NATO  procedures  and  forces  apart  from 
the  United  States,  or  supported  but  not  led  by  the 
United  States.  The  NATO  CJTF  concept  embodies 
the  flexibility  to  operate  in  a  similar  way. 

Preserving  Europe'^s  Postwar 
Harmony 

The  United  States  has  a  strong  interest  in  pre¬ 
serving  Western  Europe's  postwar  harmony  and 
sense  of  greater  community  so  that  these  coun¬ 
tries  do  not  become  rivals  again.  The  agony  of 
two  world  wars  and  the  dangers  of  the  Cold  War 
helped  Europe  overcome  centuries  of  rivalry.  U.S. 
interests  include  not  only  preventing  wars  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  also  enabling  a  stronger  European  part¬ 
ner,  capable  of  assuming  wider  responsibilities  in 
and  beyond  Europe.  A  fractious  Western  Europe 
would  be  ineffective  in  encouraging  democracy  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  It 
would  be  unable  to  respond  cohesively  to  dangers 
from  the  Middle  East  or  Asia's  financial  crisis. 

Not  all  of  Western  Europe's  quarrels  have 
been  solved.  As  a  friendly  but  distant  power,  the 
United  States  can  balance  and  stabilize  local  or 
regional  disputes.  For  example,  the  United  States 


played  a  stabilizing  role  in  Greek  and  Turkish 
disputes,  to  include  Cyprus,  an  important  role  in 
Northern  Ireland,  and  a  key  role  in  trying  to  re¬ 
solve  conflicts  in  the  Balkans  and  the  Caucasus. 
While  the  EU  and  other  European  countries  also 
contribute,  the  United  States  often  wields  the 
greatest  influence  in  these  disputes. 

The  tragedy  of  the  former  Yugoslavia  makes 
it  clear  that  NATO  cannot  stand  aside  when  wars 
occur  on  European  soil.  The  Balkans  lie  on  the 
southeastern  NATO  flank.  The  humanitarian 
consequences  of  neglecting  this  region  would  be 
costly.  The  United  States  cannot  disengage  from 
a  region  that  directly  affects  Europe's  stability 
and  confidence. 


The  United  States  and  Europe  share  com¬ 
mon  interests  in  a  stable  world  order,  which 
must  be  defended  if  threatened.  America  has  a 
growing  interest  in  Europe's  sharing  wider  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  global  stability  These  include 
preventing  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction;  ensuring  Persian  Gulf  stability,  a 
free  flow  of  oil,  and  access  to  the  Suez  Canal;  and 
ensuring  Asian  stability,  including  cooperative 
relationships  between  China,  Japan,  and  India. 

Europe  has  the  means  to  contribute  to 
global  security.  The  EU  has  a  larger  population 
(320  million)  and  gross  domestic  product 
($8.1  trillion)  than  the  United  States.  NATO-Eu- 
rope  and  Canada  have  even  greater  resources. 


CJTF  Concept 

The  combined  joint  task  force  (CJTF)  concept 
was  first  articulated  at  the  informal  meeting 
of  Defense  Ministers  at  Travemilnde, 
Germany,  in  1993.  A  "taskforce”  is  a  military 
command  formed  and  structured  for  a  particular 
operational  purpose.  "Combined”  denotes 
.  ■  participation  by  two  or  more  nations.  “Joint” 
means  the  involvement  of  two  or  more  services. 

.  A  CJTF,  therefore,  is  a  deployable  multinational, 

■  multi'service  unit  established  for  specific  contin¬ 
gency  operations.  It  could  conduct  a  range 
of  potential  missions  including  humanitarian  reiief, 
peacekeeping,  or  peace  enforcement.  The  CJTF 
■  could  be  employed  in  Article  5  operations. 
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Comparative  Resources:* 

United  States 

NATO  (excluding  U.S.) 

Population  (millions) 

270 

379 

GNP  ($  trillion) 

7.8 

8.4 

Defense  Expenditures  (S  billion) 

258 

152 

Research  and  Development  (percent) 

35 

8 

Active  Duty  Forces  (millions) 

1.36 

2.5 

‘1997  data 

Source:  The  Military  Balance,  1998/1999,  internation^  Institute  of  Stategic  Studies  (London:  Oxfwd  University 

Press,  1 999). 

Reductions  in  Defense  Spending  1988-97 

(percent) 

United  States 

Europe 

DefenseSpending  , 

30:; 

20 

Manpower 

34 

20 

Diyision-^lqtlivalents  ^ 

.:.;40u:, 

M  \ 

Combat  Aircraft 

43 

20 

)Naval  ConibatantS;  ; 

40 

15 

Source:  The  Military  Balance.  1998/1999,  International  Institute  of  Stategic  Studies  (London:  Oxford  University 

Press,  1999). 


that  are  more  deployable,  sustainable,  and  serv¬ 
iceable.  The  key  now  is  whether  NATO  Euro¬ 
pean  members  will  follow  through  on  this 
summit  initiative. 


Preserving  Europe's  Political 
and  Economic  Stability 

Washington  has  a  major  interest  in  the  polit¬ 
ical  and  economic  stability  of  Europe.  In  an  era 
of  growing  economic  interdependence,  the 
United  States  and  Europe  are  not  likely  to  di¬ 
verge  widely  on  major  economic  issues.  A  pros¬ 
perous  Europe  can  help  share  the  burdens  of 
global  security,  while  a  weak  Europe  would  un¬ 
dermine  confidence  in  the  international  system 
and  leave  only  the  United  States  to  face  possible 
challenges  in  the  Middle  East,  Central  and  South 
Asia,  and  the  Far  East. 

The  EU  will  continue  to  be  an  economic 
partner  of  United  States.  A  strong  EU  can  help 
extend  prosperity  eastward  and  instill  coopera¬ 
tive  habits  that  have  succeeded  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  EU  has  gradually  opened  its  markets 
to  outside  competition  through  agreements  with 
the  United  States  and  the  World  Trade  Organiza¬ 
tion  (WTO).  This  is  likely  to  continue  benefiting 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  barring  an  un¬ 
likely  collapse  of  EU  prosperity. 

Expanding  and  Enlarging 
Democracy  in  Europe 


In  the  Cold  War's  aftermath,  the  United 
States  and  Europe  have  reduced  their  armed 
forces  considerably.  Consequently,  the  United 
States  is  less  capable  of  executing  major  military 
contingencies,  without  assuming  large  costs  and 
risks.  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  alone  declined  from 
330,000  to  100,000. 

About  80  percent  of  European  forces  conduct 
border  defense  at  medium  readiness.  The  remain¬ 
der  are  high-readiness,  reaction  forces  totaling  10 
divisions,  470  combat  aircraft,  and  160  ships. 
They  are  mostly  tailored  for  loc2ii  missions.  As  a 
result,  NATO  depends  primarily  on  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  to  project 
power.  It  will  be  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  gain  public  and  congressional 
support  for  defending  interests  shared  with  allies, 
unless  they  also  participate. 

An  important  step  in  burdensharing  was 
taken  at  the  Washington  Summit  with  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Defense  Capabilities  Initiative, 
which  is  designed  to  develop  European  forces 


America  has  interests  in  expanding  and  en¬ 
larging  Europe's  democratic  core  to  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  must  done  without  being  overly 
committed  to  weak  or  failing  states.  By  includ¬ 
ing  qualified  new  members,  NATO  and  the  EU 
can  foster  security  and  cooperation  in  an  area 
that  spawned  two  world  wars.  The  United 
States  has  interests  in  Europe's  overcoming  arti¬ 
ficial  divisions  and  building  partnerships  with 
former  adversaries,  including  Russia.  Enlarging 
the  core  of  democratic  nations  creates  stronger 
partners  for  global  responsibilities.  The  PFP  is 
an  important  instrument  for  bringing  European 
countries  together  and  fostering  a  common  se¬ 
curity  effort.  PFP  is  also  an  important  source  of 
manpower  for  NATO  peace  operations  where 
participants  already  share  responsibilities  with 
Alliance  members. 
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Conseqyeoces 
for  US.  Policy 

Sharing  a  Strategic  Vision 
with  Europe 

For  40  years,  the  United  States  and  its  Euro¬ 
pean  allies  organized  and  structured  themselves 
to  meet  a  known,  single  adversary — the  Soviet 
Union.  Now  NATO  seeks  to  define  a  new  vision 
for  the  21st  century.  One  such  vision  is  a 
"Wilsonian"  Alliance  devoted  to  collective  secu¬ 
rity  primarily  through  political  discussion  and 
peace  operations  under  a  UN  or  OSCE  mandate. 
Another  vision  is  a  traditional  NATO  organized 
primarily  to  defend  its  members  against  external 
attack.  A  third  vision  preserves  the  traditional 
NATO  defense  mission,  while  engaging  wher¬ 
ever  key  Western  interests  are  affected. 

The  Alliance  may  face  a  variety  of  conflicts, 
ranging  from  regional  crises  to  new  adversaries 
beyond  Europe.  To  be  effective,  NATO  will  need  a 


Soldiers  of  the  Kosovo 
Liberation  Army  on  patrol 
near  Lapastica,  20  miles 
north  of  Pristina 


strategic  vision  that  prepares  for  a  host  of  uncer¬ 
tainties.  It  will  have  to  prepare  better  for  new  mis¬ 
sions  that  defend  common  interests. 

In  Europe,  U.S.  strategy  focuses  on  shaping 
a  cooperative,  peaceful  environment  while 
preparing  for  conflicts  in  and  beyond  Europe. 
The  Alliance  has  made  great  progress  in  shaping 
a  cooperative  security  architecture  in  Europe. 
NATO  peace  operations,  enlargement,  and  the 
PEP  hav^e  enhanced  the  Continent's  security. 

The  Alliance  is  less  prepared  for  likely  fu¬ 
ture  missions,  especially  outside  Europe.  The 
United  States  and  Europe  need  a  common  strate¬ 
gic  vision.  Public  support  for  U.S.  engagement  in 
Europe  requires  that  security  responsibilities  be 
shared  fairly.  If  NATO  is  unable  to  respond  to 
threats  to  its  interests,  the  vision  will  fade  and 
the  Alliance  could  unravel.  Implementing  the 
new  Strategic  Concept  and  Defense  Capabilities 
Initiative  will  be  key  to  progress. 

The  United  States  and  Europe  could  ap¬ 
proach  "responsibility  sharing"  in  different  ways. 
One  option  is  a  division  of  labor.  European  allies 
would  assume  primary  responsibility  for  Article 
4  missions  on  European  soil  under  the  NATO 
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St.  Maio  Summit 

In  December  1998,  the  heads  of  state  of  Britain  and  France  met  in  St.  Maio,  France,  and 
agreed  that  the  European  Union,  in  the  furtherance  of  a  common  foreign  and  security 
poiicy,  needs  to: 

■  Develop  the  autonomous  capacity  to  act,  backed  up  by  credible  military  forces,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  international  crises 

■  Build  military  capabiiities  “pre-designated  within  NATO’s  European  pillar  or  national 
or  multinational  European  means  outside  the  NATO  framework” 

■  Strengthen  armed  forces  to  react  rapidly  to  new  risks 

■  Support  a  strong  and  competitive  European  defense  industry  and  technology  base. 


aegis,  while  the  United  States  would  have  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  for  defending  "global"  inter¬ 
ests.  A  second  option  is  an  operational  division  of 
labor.  In  European  missions,  allies  would  provide 
most  ground  forces,  with  the  United  States  pro¬ 
viding  airlift,  reinforcements,  OI,  and  combat  air 
support.  Under  this  option,  European  allies 
would  provide  supplemental  forces  in  global 
missions.  The  third  option  is  a  common  force 
structure  and  doctrine  for  the  Alliance.  It  would 
enable  combined  and  joint  deployments  of  Euro¬ 
pean  and  U.S.  forces  in  both  low-  and  high-inten- 
sity  environments,  including  outside  Europe. 

The  first  option  is  attractive  among  those  fa¬ 
voring  greater  European  contributions  to  secu¬ 
rity — on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  disad¬ 
vantage  would  be  a  loss  of  U.S.  diplomatic 
influence  in  managing  and  resolving  conflicts  in 
Europe.  Also,  European  forces  would  be  tailored 
more  for  low-intensity  peace  operations,  and  Eu¬ 
rope's  contributions  to  global  missions  would  be 
limited.  The  second  option  has  many  of  the  same 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  However,  the 
United  States  would  be  more  involved  militarily 
in  European  missions.  The  third  option  offers  the 
best  long-term  means  of  sharing  responsibilities 
but  requires  the  most  effort  in  terms  of  political 
cooperation,  defense  modernization,  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  common  military  technology. 

Managing  Transatlantic 
Relationships 

Allied  acceptance  of  greater  security  respon¬ 
sibilities  will  require  the  United  States  to  manage 
transatlantic  relationships  in  ways  that  give  al¬ 
lies  a  greater  voice  in  diplomatic  strategy.  An 
independent,  leading  role  for  Europe  in  matters 


within  its  capabilities  (for  example,  through 
ESDI,  the  WEU,  and  European-led  CJTFs)  will 
have  to  be  balanced  with  maintaining  U.S.  influ¬ 
ence  and  leadership  when  American  interests  are 
at  stake. 

For  the  United  States,  the  question  is  often, 
who  speaks  for  Europe?  Europeans  themselves 
cannot  answer  this  question.  The  EU  aspires  to 
provide  a  common  voice  on  foreign  and  defense 
policies  but  has  not  yet  been  coherent  beyond 
generalities.  Aside  from  economic  leverage,  the 
EU  has  little  diplomatic  clout  outside  Europe. 
Without  U.S.  and  NATO  involvement,  it  has  been 
ineffective  in  addressing  such  crises  as  the 
Balkans.  NATO  purports  to  be  the  forum  for  coor¬ 
dinating  security  polices.  Yet,  it  often  falls  short, 
especially  regarding  issues  beyond  its  area  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  United  States  has  not  effectively 
used  NATO  to  build  consensus  on  security  issues 
beyond  Europe's  immediate  neighborhood. 

With  the  1999  summits  of  NATO,  U.S.-EU, 
and  OSCE,  the  United  States  has  an  opportunity 
to  reshape  its  consultative  arrangements  and 
forge  new  agendas  for  each  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  recent  years,  the  United  States  upgraded 
consultations  with  the  EU,  primarily  regarding 
trade  issues.  Until  the  EU  achieves  internal  unity 
sufficient  to  articulate  and  implement  a  common 
foreign  policy,  the  United  States  cannot  neglect 
bilateral  diplomacy.  Washington  will  have  to  give 
priority  to  new  and  closer  forms  of  consultations 
over  going  it  alone,  or  explaining  after-the-fact 
decisions  and  actions.  It  is  in  NATO  interest  to 
look  at  external  regional  issues  and  coitsider  con¬ 
sultation  as  a  means  of  crisis  management. 

Adapting  NATO  to  Respond 
to  Future  Challenges 

The  United  States  faces  a  key  challenge:  how 
to  transform  the  Alliance  while  maintaining  its 
leadership  and  a  coherent  strategy  responsive  to 
a  new  security  environment.  In  the  north,  this 
means  consolidating  the  peace  and  security 
achieved  since  the  Cold  War's  end.  In  the  south, 
it  means  meeting  new  challenges  and  threats. 

The  Alliance  has  successfully  adapted  to  the 
new  era  in  Central  and  Northern  Europe.  This 
was  done  through  the  PEP  program,  which  seeks 
gradual  enlargement  and  engagement.  Its  chal¬ 
lenge  is  to  consolidate  enlargement  that  already 
has  been  achieved  while  building  constructive  re¬ 
lationships  with  Russia  and  others.  Decisions  at 
Paris  and  Madrid  in  1997  established  a  two-track 
approach:  gradually  enlarge  the  Alliance  while 
keeping  the  door  open  to  new  members;  and 
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develop  dialogue  and  understanding  between 
NATO,  the  Russian  Federation,  and  Ukraine.  Bal¬ 
ancing  these  two  objectives  will  be  difficult. 

Expanding  NATO  poses  the  risk  of  overex¬ 
tending  it.  The  further  east  it  expands,  the  more 
complex  the  security  environment  becomes,  and 
the  more  challenging  it  will  be  to  ensure  the 
common  defense.  The  Alliance  must  ensure  that 
new  members  can  contribute  to  the  common  de¬ 
fense  and  do  not  bring  unacceptable  burdens 
and  risks.  Each  candidate  must  meet  basic  re¬ 
quirements:  be  a  stable  democracy  with  civilian 
control  of  the  military,  have  a  practical  defense 
doctrine,  and  be  able  to  modernize  military  capa¬ 
bilities  with  an  adequate  level  of  preparedness 
and  infrastructure. 

In  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  the  Al¬ 
liance  has  successfully  managed  to  end  the  Cold 
War,  defuse  Central  Europe's  military  confronta¬ 
tion,  and  transform  relationships  with  old  adver¬ 
saries  in  the  east.  The  situation  is  less  reassuring 
in  the  south,  where  an  arc  extends  from  North 
Africa,  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  Middle 
East,  to  the  Caucasus  and  the  Balkans.  While  no 
country  in  this  arc  directly  threatens  NATO, 
many  are  unstable.  Conflicts  there  could  danger¬ 
ously  affect  Europe's  interests.  Turkey  is  particu¬ 
larly  vulnerable.  It  shares  borders  with  Iran,  Iraq, 
and  Syria.  In  the  near  future,  Greece  and  Italy 
could  be  threatened  by  conventionally  armed 


missiles  and,  potentially,  by  biological  or  chemi¬ 
cal  weapons. 

The  loss  of  Turkey  or  Egypt  to  Islamic  radi¬ 
calism  would  negatively  affect  Europe's  interests. 
Prospects  for  ending  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  ap¬ 
pear  dim.  Another  war  there  could  interrupt  the 
region's  oil  flow  and  commerce.  The  Caucasus  re¬ 
gion  has  increasing  importance  to  Europe.  In¬ 
cluding  the  Middle  East,  oil  reserves  in  the  region 
may  be  as  high  as  200  billion  barrels,  worth  $4 
trillion,  or  71  percent  of  the  world's  oil  reserves, 
along  with  major  reserves  of  gas. 

Engaging  a  Failing  Russia 

Managing  relations  with  Russia  will  be  a 
major  challenge.  If  the  Alliance  enlarges  without 
including  Moscow,  it  will  appear  anti-Russian. 
NATO  has  sought  cooperation  and  confidence 
building  with  Russia  through  the  Permanent 
Joint  Council  (PJC),  established  in  1997.  Moscow 
has  been  ambivalent  toward  the  PJC  and  gener¬ 
ally  toward  the  Alliance.  This  stems  from  Rus¬ 
sia's  belief  that  NATO  is  an  opposing  military 
alliance  that  may  encroach  on  Russia's  borders. 
Russia  resents  the  U.S.-led  Alliance  for  appoint¬ 
ing  itself  the  principal  manager  of  European  se¬ 
curity.  The  Kosovo  crisis  has  damaged  U.S.  and 
European  relations  with  Russia. 

These  perceptions  complicate  Russia's  will¬ 
ingness  to  cooperate  with  NATO.  The  latter  per¬ 
ception  would  exist  even  if  Russia  were  an  Al¬ 
liance  member.  Russia  is  not  like  post- World  War 


NATO-Russia  Founding  Act  Principles 

a  Development,  on  the  basis  of  transparency,  of  a  strong,  stable,  enduring,  and  equal  partnership  and  of  cooperation  to  strengthen  security  and  stability 
intheEuro‘Atianti'carea 

a  Acknowledgment  of  the  vital  roles  that  democracy,  political  pluralism,  the  rule  of  law,  respect  for  human  rights  and  civil  liberties,  and  the  development 
of  free  market  economies  play  in  the  development  of  common  prosperity  and  comprehensive  security 

■  Refraining  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  each  other  as  well  as  against  any  other  stale,  its  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  or  political  inde¬ 
pendence  in  any  manner  inconsistent  with  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  with  the  Declaration  of  Principles  Guiding  Relations  Between  Participating 
States  contained  in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 

m  Respect  for  sovereignty,  independence,  and  territorial  integrity  of  all  states  and  their  inherent  right  to  choose  the  means  to  ensure  their  own  security, 
the  inviolability  of  borders,  and  peoples'  right  of  self-determination,  as  enshrined  in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  other  OSCE  documents 

a  Mutual  transparency  in  creating  and  implementing  defense  policy  and  military  doctnnes 

B  Prevention  of  conflicts  and  settlement  of  disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  accordance  with  UN  and  OSCE  principles 

B  Support,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  of  peacekeeping  operations  carried  out  under  the  authority  of  the  UN  Security  Council  or  the  responsibility  of  the  OSCE. 
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Polish  soldier  probing 
for  mines  during  Exercise 
Cooperative  Osprey  in 
Camp  LeJeune,  North 
Carolina 


II  Germany,  a  defeated  nation 
ashamed  of  its  past  and  ac¬ 
cepting  of  the  design  for  the 
future.  Russia  today  is  more 
like  postwar  France — humili¬ 
ated  but  not  defeated,  aware 
of  its  former  great  power 
status,  and  wary  of  U.S.  dom¬ 
inance.  Like  France,  Russia 
resents  what  it  perceives  as 
the  prevailing  Pax  Americana. 

Unable  to  block  enlarge¬ 
ment,  Russia  accepted  the 
Founding  Act  to  gain  lever¬ 
age  over  NATO  decisions. 
Russia's  concern  about  the 
Alliance's  enlargement  was 
relatively  muted  following 
the  Madrid  summit.  If  NATO 
pursues  a  second  round, 
Russia  will  attempt  to  block 
further  enlargement,  particu¬ 
larly  if  it  includes  the  Baltic 
States.  Russia  would  threaten 
to  walk  out  of  the  PJC  and 
abandon  the  Founding  Act,  which  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  major  setback  and  omen  of  trouble. 
But,  Moscow  could  only  do  this  once  and  would 
risk  loosing  Western  investments  and  assistance 
for  Russia's  transformation. 

Russia  also  signed  the  Founding  Act  in 
order  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  power.  But  the 
NATO  agenda  is  likely  to  make  Russia  feel  even 
more  diminished.  NATO  and  the  United  States 
cannot  do  much  about  this,  particularly  because 
they  do  not  want  Russia  co-managing  European 
security  issues  that  do  not  directly  concern  it. 

The  more  important  question  is,  what  is 
Russia's  role  in  a  future  NATO  that  seeks  to  ad¬ 
vance  and  protect  European  and  U.S.  interests?  If 
NATO  becomes  fundamentally  an  Article  4  al¬ 
liance,  partners  will  not  be  treated  much  differ¬ 
ently  than  members.  The  distinction  comes  from 
Article  5.  Russia's  treatment  will  depend  on 
whether  it  is  a  responsible  partner.  NATO 
pledged  to  all  partners  that  its  purposes  and 
policies  will  be  transparent.  It  must  continue 
considering  how  to  engage  partners,  including 
Russia,  without  their  vetoing  or  disrupting 
NATO  decisionmaking.  A  NATO  increasingly 
engaged  in  Article  4  missions  will  likely  be  more 


flexible  in  its  procedures  than  an  alliance  prima¬ 
rily  focused  on  Article  5. 


The  new  NATO  strategic  concept  recognizes 
that  it  will  have  to  upgrade  its  military  capabili¬ 
ties.  Modernization  is  needed  for  likely  allied 
missions  ranging  from  peacekeeping  to  Article  5 
common  defense.  Many  of  these  missions  will 
require  NATO  to  project  force  and  conduct  com¬ 
bined  operations.  U.S.  encouragement  will  be 
key  to  this  modernization. 

The  potential  for  conflict  lies  on  the  NATO 
periphery.  Should  NATO  respond  to  Article  5 
commitments,  it  will  have  to  deploy  and  sustain 
its  forces  over  long  distances.  The  defense  of 
Turkey  is  one  such  scenario. 

Non-Article  5  operations,  such  as  peace¬ 
keeping,  will  require  similar  deployments.  Al¬ 
liance  planners  are  aware  of  the  need  to  improve 
these  capabilities,  but  progress  is  slow. 

The  Alliance  would  benefit  greatly  from  the 
revolution  in  military  affairs  (RMA),  which  pro¬ 
motes  development  of  smaller,  more  mobile 
forces  that  take  advantage  of  advanced  muni¬ 
tions,  intelligence,  and  information  systems. 

NATO  requires  flexible  forces  and  doc¬ 
trines  for  various  missions.  A  building-block 
approach  is  needed  to  operate  effectively  in 
combined  operations. 

The  United  States  will  need  to  share  design 
and  production  of  key  systems  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  allied  interoperability.  This  will  require 
changes  in  information  sharing,  industrial  coop¬ 
eration,  and  licensing  and  export  control  deci¬ 
sionmaking. 


The  United  States  provides  balance  in  con¬ 
flicts  where  European  geography  or  history  con¬ 
strains  allies.  This  is  likely  to  continue  in  the 
Balkans,  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Baltic  region.  Ideally,  the  United  States  would 
leave  management  of  local  disputes  to  European 
friends  and  concentrate  on  its  global  responsibili¬ 
ties.  In  reality,  Europe  will  likely  require  extended 
U.S.  engagement.  This  may  mean  long-term  com¬ 
mitments  to  regional  stability,  as  in  Bosnia. 

By  helping  to  defuse  tensions,  the  United 
States  could  prevent  larger  conflicts.  Sharing  such 
regional  burdens  will  require  the  United  States 
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and  European  partners  to  work  together  more 
closely.  Each  case  is  different.  Some  conflicts  re¬ 
quire  only  diplomatic  solutions;  others  require  the 
threat  or  use  of  force,  as  in  former  Yugoslavia. 

Net  Assessment 

Europe  enjoys  the  prospect  of  peace  with  a 
degree  of  unprecedented  harmony  and  prosperity. 
The  threat  of  major  war  on  European  soil 
remains  remote.  The  future  of  NATO  lies  in  pro¬ 
moting  cooperative  security  between  members 
and  partners  and  lending  its  political  and  military 
influence  to  peace  missions  in  troubled  regions. 

The  challenge  for  the  United  States  and  Eu¬ 
rope  is  to  ensure  that  risks  and  responsibilities 
are  shared  at  a  time  when  the  greatest  threats  lie 
outside  the  traditional  NATO  security  perimeter. 
If  these  risks  and  responsibilities  are  not  shared, 
NATO  risks  losing  the  support  of  its  publics  and 
political  leaders. 


In  order  to  share  the  burden  of  global  secu¬ 
rity,  the  United  States  will  have  to  include  allies  in 
political  and  diplomatic  decisions  on  courses  of 
action  to  be  pursued.  This  may  be  difficult  given 
differing  perspectives  among  European  countries. 
Agreement  will  not  always  be  possible,  especially 
when  potential  threats  are  not  imminent. 

In  the  new  century,  the  United  States  faces 
the  following  key  issues: 

)9  Ensuring  that  allied  forces  develop  the  capabili¬ 
ties  to  perform  a  broad  spectrum  of  missions 

B  Sharing  risks  and  responsibilities  with  allies  in 
Europe  and  beyond 

m  Ensuring  that  U.S.  and  allied  forces  can  operate 
effectively  together  and  with  coalition  partners 

■3  Effectively  consulting  with  allies  on  strategies 
and  decisions  affecting  common  interests. 

At  the  Washington  Summit,  NATO  commit¬ 
ted  itself  to  a  new  era.  The  ability  of  European 
and  transatlantic  institutions  to  adapt  to  this  new 
era  will  profoundly  affect  Europe's  ability  to  as¬ 
sume  greater  security  responsibilities  and  will 
ultimately  affect  its  relationship  with  America. 
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here  are  Russia  and  the  other 
states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
headed?  Is  their  progress  toward 
democracy  faltering?  What  are 
the  prospects  for  future  internal  trends  and  ex¬ 
ternal  policies?  A  central  theme  seems  to  be  that 
Russia  likely  will  muddle  through,  making 
progress  in  some  areas  but  mired  in  trouble  in 
others.  Whether  current  negative  trends  will 
worsen  is  yet  to  be  seen,  but  major  progress  any¬ 
time  soon  seems  unlikely.  Moscow  is  struggling 
with  domestic  problems  and  determining  its  role 
in  a  changing  international  environment  to  which 
it  is  ill  suited. 

While  Russia  is  primarily  responsible  for  its 
domestic  problems,  world  powers  will  influence 
Russia's  future  course.  The  major  powers  must 
keep  their  priorities  in  mind  in  the  years  ahead, 
as  alarmist  reactions  to  likely  reform  setbacks 
could  cause  further  negative  Russian  develop¬ 
ments  that  the  West  may  not  want.  Western  an¬ 
tagonism  could  make  reversals  more  severe  and 
pose  dangers  to  former  Soviet  Union  countries. 
Yet,  the  West  must  continue  pointing  out  that  de¬ 
mocratization  and  market  economics  are  Rus¬ 
sia's  best  hope  for  internal  recovery  and  integra¬ 
tion  in  the  Western  community. 


Conceivably,  Russia  could  pursue  clear-cut 
choices:  either  radical  market  reforms  or  a 
brand  of  totalitarianism.  However,  Russia  is  un¬ 
likely  to  return  to  communism.  It  is  also  un¬ 
likely  that  Russia  and  others  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Independent  States  will  significantly 
progress  toward  democracies  and  market 
economies.  Its  policies  toward  the  West  will  be 
guided  by  pragmatic  state  interests,  but  its  in¬ 
fluence  will  be  diminished. 

Key  Trends 

Slow  Progress  toward 
a  Market  Economy 

Since  1917,  Russia  has  had  an  economic  sys¬ 
tem  that  would  not  be  recognized  as  legitimate 
by  the  West.  The  Soviets  had  a  centralized  com¬ 
mand  and  distribution  system  that  served  gov¬ 
ernment's  needs  first  and  society's  second.  After 
four  generations,  most  Russians  expect  the  state 
to  play  a  leading  role  in  economic  issues.  They 
also  expect  any  economic  system  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  state  and  all  citizens — not  just  a  few 
as  it  has  done  over  the  last  8  years. 

After  the  Soviet  Union's  demise,  Russia's 
leadership  attempted  economic  "shock  therapy." 
But  President  Boris  Yeltsin  and  his  acting  Prime 
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The  Crisis  of  1998 

Major  Causes: 

■  Faifure  to  cut  government  spending 
and  invest  in  industrial 
development 

ss  Large  budget  deficits 
m  $1 00-$200  billion  stolen  from 
state  revenues  and  foreign  aid  and 
invested  overseas 
8  Large  backlog  of  state  wages 
m  Coffstant  rolling  over  of  debt  by  ^  ^ 
seiiing  short-term  treasury  bills  • 
(CKOs)  at  higher  and  higher  rates 
of  interest,  creating  a  pyramid 
scheme 

What  Happened: 

a  Foreign  investments  sharply 
reduced  because  of  Asian  crisis 
8  Oil  prices  M — a  nriajor  source  of 
Russian  income 

■  GKO  pyramid  scheme  collapsed 
(Russian  banks  had  20%  of  their 
assets  in  GKOs) 

8  Bank  crisis  led  to  frozen  accounts 
and  closures 

8  Central  Ban<s  reserves  dinpperi 
8  Ruble  was  allowed  to  float 
n  Currency  market  ceased  to  exist 
8  Prices  climbed 


Minister  Yegor  Gaidar  constantly  made 
concessions  counter  to  these  reform 
plans  because  of  political  opposition, 
social  dislocations,  and  struggles  with 
the  legislative  branch.  When  the  legisla¬ 
ture  forced  President  Yeltsin  to  accept 
Viktor  Chernomyrdin  as  Prime  Minister 
in  December  1992,  Yeltsin  had  to  accept 
a  slower  and  less  focused  economic  re¬ 
form  policy. 

Corruption  has  significantly  af¬ 
fected  Russia's  transition  to  a  market 
economy  from  the  beginning.  After 
state-owned  companies,  such  as  trans¬ 
portation,  oil,  and  telecommunication 
enterprises,  were  sold  at  extremely  low 
prices,  government  officials  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  fixing  auctions  in  exchange  for 
bribes.  Additionally,  wealthy  individu¬ 
als  were  able  to  occupy  senior  govern¬ 
ment  positions  and  establish  policies 
that  were  beneficial  to  themselves. 

A  small  percentage  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  (called  the  "new  Russians")  accu¬ 
mulated  considerable  wealth  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  economic  transition 
and  corrupt  activities.  Living  standards 
for  the  majority  of  Russians  declined. 
Payment  of  wages  has  been  delayed  for 
months  at  a  time,  wiping  out  many  Rus¬ 
sians'  life  savings.  Russia's  gross  domes¬ 
tic  product  dropped  an  average  of  9  per¬ 
cent  annually  from  1990  to  1997,  giving 
little  hope  that  the  economic  situation 
would  improve  soon.  The  economic  crisis  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  1998  marked  the  end  to  any  hopes  for  a 
rapid  transition  to  a  market  economy.  The  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  turmoil  resulted  in  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  under  Prime  Minister  Yevgeny  Primakov. 


Its  economic  policies  reflected  governmental  con¬ 
cerns  about  social  problems.  Likewise,  the  major 
presidential  candidates  in  2000  likely  will  express 
support  for  strong  state  involvement  in  economic 
decisions  affecting  Russia's  social  welfare.  They 
will  not  rule  out  a  private  economic  sector,  but 
thus  far,  they  have  indicated  its  reduced  role.  Fu¬ 
ture  economic  reform  will  be  slower,  more  meas¬ 
ured,  and  subject  to  political  whims. 

A  Nascent  Democracy 
in  Turmoil 

Russia  has  elections  and  a  legislature  to 
partly  check  its  powerful  executive  branch.  But  it 
is  not  a  fully  developed  democracy.  Democratic 
reform  is  proceeding  slowly.  Economic  events  will 
influence  politics.  How  long  the  present  turmoil 
will  last  is  uncertain,  but  it  will  likely  cause  a  se¬ 
ries  of  changes  in  executive  branch  leadership. 

Changes  in  personalities  will  also  bring 
changes  in  policies— although  they  are  unlikely 
to  be  radical  in  nature.  Most  Russians  do  not 
support  returning  to  either  radical  market  re¬ 
forms  or  Soviet-style  economic  planning.  They 
do  seem  to  support  significant  state  involvement 
in  economic  and  social  issues  and  elimination  of 
the  corrupt  oligarchy. 

Russia's  political  turmoil  will  be  punctuated 
by  periods  of  strong  sentiments  for  both  commu¬ 
nism  and  nationalism.  However,  these  paths  will 
likely  be  rejected.  Russia  likely  will  take  a  more 
middle-of-the  road  approach.  It  will  slow  eco¬ 
nomic  reform,  as  well  as  retrench,  while  continu¬ 
ing  to  concentrate  excessive  power  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch. 

Future  Russian  politics  will  be  afflicted  with 
constant  conflicts  among  many  political  person¬ 
alities  as  various  political  parties  seek  power. 


What  Do  Russians  Want? 

•I  M  Qst  Russians  want  a  bettef  functioning  government  even  atthe  cost  of  some  personal  liberties.  They  be- 
i\/ 1  the  government  has  responsibility  for  providing  a  social  safety  net.  They  also  saw  the  economic 

I  w  I  reform  in  the  1 990s  as  an  attempt  by  the  poiiScatly  powerful  to  gain  great  advantages  at  the  rest  of  the 
country’s  expense.  The  United  States  is  viewed  as  the  cause  of  the  Yeltsin  administration’s  confused  and  unregu¬ 
lated  economic  policies.  Conseguentiy,  the  United  States  has  lost  the  trust  that  Russians  placed  in  Washington  at  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War, 

Disiflusioninent  with  the  unchecked  free  markets  of  the  199Gs  and  rampant  corruption  and  crime  have  added 
to  ftie  average  Russian’s  belief  that  some  aspects  of  the  political  clock  must  be  set  back.  A  strong  hand  is  often 
called  for  in  alt  classes  of  socie^.  However,  the  strong  hand  is  defined  in  public  opinion  poiis  as  good  management, 
not  Stalinisrn,  When  surveyed  on  specific  concerns,  Russians  list  the  government's  ftiilure  to  pay  salaries,  pensions, 
and  Stipends  w  time,  and  the  lack  oif  money  for  food  and  mediane. 
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Russian  President  Boris 
Yeltsin,  Kyrgyzstan 
President  Askar  Akayev, 
Belarus  President 
Alexander  Lukashenko, 
and  Kazakhstan  President 
Nursultan  Nazarbayev 
discussing  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  their  customs  union 
and  revival  of  their 
economies 


This  will  be  a  prolonged  fight.  Over  the  last  8 
years,  Russia  failed  to  establish  a  political  sys¬ 
tem  based  on  a  few  clearly  defined  political  par¬ 
ties.  No  personality  has  sufficient  political  sup¬ 
port  to  replace  Boris  Yeltsin  readily  after  his 
final  term  in  office. 

The  struggle  will  be  characterized  by  both 
personal  ambitions  and  radical  differences  over 
government's  role  in  society.  Russia  has  too  many 
political  parties  which  lack  discipline.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  several  political  parties  and  movements  ad¬ 
vocate  market  reforms.  However,  they  have  not 
always  worked  for  a  common  objective,  some¬ 
times  because  of  differences  over  issues,  but  also 
because  of  the  leaders'  personal  ambitions.  To  a 
lesser  degree,  lack  of  cohesiveness  plagues  vari¬ 
ous  Communist  groups.  Russia's  nationalist  par¬ 
ties  often  act  as  if  their  sole  objective  is  to  foment 
resentment  and  turmoil  among  the  population. 

Political  leaders  freely  switch  parties  and  al¬ 
legiances  based  on  perceived  personal  advan¬ 
tage.  This  results  in  the  inability  to  pass  legisla¬ 
tion.  Rather  than  cooperate,  politicians  position 
themselves  for  presidential  elections. 

Regional  Leaders  versus 
the  Central  Government 

Power-sharing  issues  between  the  central 
government  and  Russian  republics  and  subre¬ 
gions  have  resulted  in  resentment  between  them. 


In  the  last  8  years,  the  central  government  has  es¬ 
tablished  separate  relations  with  each  regional 
government.  This  was  based  either  on  Moscow's 
need  to  centralize  control,  or  on  the  need  to  rec¬ 
ognize  a  subregion's  economic  strength.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  there  is  little  trust  in  the  central  government 
outside  Moscow. 

With  the  economic  crisis  in  1998,  several 
subregions  began  to  exert  their  independence. 
Among  other  things,  they  refused  to  send  taxes 
to  the  central  government — one  of  the  actions 
that  led  to  the  Soviet  Union's  fall  in  1991. 

The  presidential  ambitions  of  several  gover¬ 
nors  also  are  also  a  factor  in  the  ongoing  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  central  government.  By  standing  up 
to  President  Yeltsin  or  the  prime  minister,  re¬ 
gional  leaders  can  develop  a  reputation  for 
strong  leadership.  It  is  also  likely  to  get  them 
policy  concessions. 

A  major  power  shift  to  the  regions — much 
less  fragmentation — is  not  expected,  except  in 
the  northern  Caucasus  region.  Regional  leaders 
likely  will  use  their  local  power  to  run  for  the 
presidency  in  hopes  of  becoming  the  new  Russ¬ 
ian  leader. 

Declining  Military 

In  1997,  after  firing  Defense  Minister  Igor 
Rodionov  and  appointing  General  Igor  Sergeyev 
to  replace  him.  President  Yeltsin  was  able  to 
jump-start  military  reform.  Russia  has  14  min¬ 
istries  and  agencies  with  military  forces,  but  the 
Ministry  of  Defense  is  the  focus  of  reform. 
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Yuri  Luzhkov 

Yuri  Luzhkov,  Mayor  of  Moscow,  is  a  front  runner  to  replace  Boris  Yeltsin  as  President  in 
2000.  He  has  a  reputation  for  getting  things  done  through  hands-on  supervision.  He  was 
involved  almost  daily  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Cathedral  of  Christ  the  Savior  and  the 
expansive  underground  mall  at  Manesh  Sguare.  He  is  also  credited  with  securing  foreign 
contributions  for  reconstruction  and  getting  rid  of  street  gangs. 

Opponents  claim,  however,  that 
Luzhkov  has  a  large  ego  and  has  wasted 
money  on  building  monuments  to  himself. 
They  are  also  concerned  about  his  reported 
ties  to  mafia  groups,  economic  policies  that 
keep  unnecessary  factories  open,  and  pan¬ 
dering  to  the  nationalists.  Moscow  has 
fared  better  than  other  areas.  However,  op¬ 
ponents  argue  it  is  not  because  of  the 
mayor’s  managerial  skills,  but  because  the 
city  has  received  disproportionate  invest¬ 
ments.  October  1 998  polls  indicated  that 
about  20  percent  of  Russians  would  vote  for  Luzhkov  for  president;  35  percent  trust  him. 
and  34  percent  do  not  trust  him.  His  voter  support  over  the  last  18  months  has  doubled, 
while  trust  and  distrust  factors  remained  about  the  same. 


Alexander  Lebed 

Retired  two-star  General  Atexander  Lebed,  Governor  of 
Krasnayarsk,  will  be  one  of  the  leading  contenders  for 
Russian  president  in  2000,  if  he  runs.  For  the  last  several 
years  he  has  been  his  own  best  advocate,  portraying  him- 
-  self  as  a  strong,  incorruptible,  but  fair  leader  who  will  rid 
the  Russian  Governpientof  its  corruption  and  society  of 
the  criminals  that  plague  it. 

Many  in  Russia  worry  about  Lebed,  however,  be- 
.  d^use  of  his  history  ef  holding  himself  above  accountabil¬ 
ity  and  grabbing  for  power.  They  point  to  his  very  public 
battles  over  policy  with  President  Yeltsin  and  Minister  of 
.  Defense  Grachev  when  Lebed  was  on  active  duty  as  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Russian  Group  of  Forces  in  the  TransOniester.  At  one  point  during  the  public 
argument,  Lebed  threatened  to  lead  his  military  forces  in  an  advance  on  Moscow  to  top¬ 
ple  the  government. 

Memories  of  Lebed’s  4-month  term  as  Secretary  of  the  Security  Council  also  cause 
worries.  During  that  time.  Lebed  repeatedly  called  for  President  Yeltsin  to  step  down  and 
for  himself  to  take  Yeltsin’s  place — even  though  the  Russian  Constitution  clearly  says  the 
prime  minister  would  replace  the  president.  There  is  also  concern  about  the  charges 
made  against  him  when  he  was  dismissed  as  secretary  of  the  Council.  He  was  charged  , 
with  violating  the  military  chain  of  command,  and  meeting  direcfly  with  the  commanders 
of  the  Airborne  Forces,  and  with  attempting  to  secretly  place  60,000  troops  directly  under 
his  command.  '  '  '  -  •  ,  ' . 

Public  opinion  polls  over  the  last  1 8  months  show  that  ,1 5  percent  of  the  population 
consistently  support  Lebed  for  president.  They  also  indicate  that  about  25  percent  of  the 
population  trusts  him ,  while  about  45  percent  does  not.  '  ■ 


The  reforms  seek  to  reduce  the  armed 
forces  in  order  to  cut  state  expenditures.  Yeltsin 
is  determined  to  keep  military  spending  to  less 
than  3.5  percent  of  the  gross  domestic  product. 
While  major  command  changes  have  been  di¬ 
rected  to  achieve  these  reductions,  they  are  still 
being  debated. 

Initially,  the  Ministry  of  Defense  stated  this 
would  result  in  its  forces  being  cut  to  1.2  million 
personnel.  However,  some  ministry  officials  now 
speculate  that  the  armed  forces  could  fall  below 
1  million. 

Originally,  President  Yeltsin  called  for  re¬ 
ducing  forces  in  two  phases  and  providing  them 
with  century"  equipment  by  2010.  Late  in 
1998,  the  Minister  of  Defense  stated  that  it  would 
be  2025  before  the  force  could  be  fully  upgraded. 
In  reality,  it  could  be  longer.  Even  so,  Russia  will 
remain  a  dominant  Eurasian  military  power. 

Weak  Foreign  Policy 

Policymakers  will  be  preoccupied  with  eco¬ 
nomic  and  related  social  problems  and  simply 
surviving  as  a  nation.  Any  international  role 
Russia  does  play  will  be  intended  to  improve  its 
domestic  problems.  Its  foreign  policy  will  also 
seek  to  prevent  the  other  major  powers  from  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  its  weakness.  These  objectives 
will  be  difficult  to  achieve  if  the  other  major 
powers  believe  that  Russia  has  become  perma¬ 
nently  marginalized. 

Russia's  foreign  policy  will  seek  to  advance 
state  and  regional  interests.  Russia's  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  will  be  focused  mainly  on  dealing  with  cen¬ 
trifugal  forces  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia.  All  the 
former  Soviet  republics  are  trying  to  establish  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  and  security  connections  with  the 
major  Western  powers.  While  they  seemingly  rec¬ 
ognize  the  need  to  maintain  close  ties  with  Russia, 
history  has  shown  them  that  they  must  establish 
relations  with  the  other  major  powers  as  a  hedge 
against  future  Russian  ambitions. 

Russia  is  greatly  concerned  about  the  grow¬ 
ing  radical  Islamic  threat  in  southern  Russia, 
Central  Asia,  and  the  Caucasus.  What  was  a 
vague,  undefined  threat  8  years  ago  is  develop¬ 
ing  into  a  serious  threat  to  Russia  and  its  south¬ 
ern  neighbors.  Chechnya's  leaders  have  ac¬ 
knowledged  their  loss  of  political  control  over 
major  portions  of  their  republic.  While  the 
Chechnyan  president  was  a  leader  in  the  war 
with  Russia  3  years  ago,  he  stated  in  October 
1998  that  the  Afghan  mujahideen  veterans  sup¬ 
ported  by  Middle  Eastern  Arab  states  were  a 
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Russian  Stock  Market,  Weekly  Closes 
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April,  1998: 

Yeltsin  wins 
parliamentary 
approval  of  Sergei 
Kiriyenko  as  prime  | 
minister  following 
dismissal  of 
Viktor 

Chernomyrdin. 


July  1998:  IIVIF 
loan  package 
approved. 


The  cost  of  borrowing  money  by  the  Russian  Government  through  ruble-denominated 
government  bonds  rose  sharply  as  investors  lost  confidence. 

Percent  yield  of  Russian  Government  bonds  (GKOs) 


Sources:  internet  Securities:  The  Washington  Post,  November  8, 1 998. 


500,000  Men? 

Se'  lo'js  cueslions  have  aii  eady  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  ceiling  of  3  5  percent 
of  the  GDP  for  defense  spending  itself  is  adequate  for  the  military  reforms  currently 
eiivisioneu  In  Decunibei  1 997  al  a  confeienqe  attended  by  then  Deputy  Minister  of 
Defense  Andrei  Kokoshin.  Colonel  Viktor  Tkachev  of  the  military’s  Financial  Academy  said 
that  even  if  Russia  experienced  economic  growth.  3  5  percent  would  provide  only  for  the 
pi  uper  piainteiianco  of  armed  forces  of  700,000.  Tkachev  stated  that,  without  growth 
only  500,000  to  550.000  soldiers  could  he  fully  maintafoed  to  the  standard  of  the  armies 
of  West  Eui  ope  ii>  countries 


greater  threat  than  Russia  to  Chechnya.  Kazakh¬ 
stan,  Kyrgyzstan,  and  other  former  Soviet  states 
with  Muslim  populations  have  constantly 
warned  that  they  are  facing  low-level,  radical  Is¬ 
lamic  insurgency  threats  supported  by  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  and  South  Asia.  Russia  is  likely  to  be 
preoccupied  by  these  challenges  to  its  south. 

Russia  will  try  to  maintain  good  relations 
with  all  major  powers.  At  the  very  least,  Russia 
needs  their  good  will  if  it  is  to  have  any  chance  of 
overcoming  its  economic  problems.  It  will  also 
try  to  persuade  the  other  powers  to  resist  what  it 
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sees  as  American  hegemony,  and  advocate  multi¬ 
polarity  as  a  safer  world,  Russia  must  play  a  rela¬ 
tively  weak  international  hand,  but  its  diplomacy 
in  the  Kosovo  crisis  shows  that  it  still  has  clout. 

In  Europe,  Russia  will  likely  complain  about 
exclusion  from  continental  affairs.  It  is  also  likely 
to  protest  NATO  and  EU  eastward  expansion, 
but  it  can  do  little  to  stop  them.  In  the  Middle 
East,  Persian  Gulf,  and  South  Asia,  Russia  will 
not  have  much  influence.  However,  it  may  at¬ 
tempt  to  create  difficulty  for  the  United  States 
and  sell  arms  to  clients  within  the  region.  In 
Asia,  Russia's  cooperation  with  China  and  Japan 
will  be  limited.  It  will  fear  the  possibility  that 
these  countries  could  advance  their  interests  at 
Russia's  expense. 

Growing  Instability  in  the  CIS 

Russia  is  not  the  only  state  in  the  former  So¬ 
viet  Union  facing  domestic  challenges.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  throughout  the  former  Soviet 
Union  is  negative.  Practically  no  progress  has 
been  made  on  market  reforms,  and  the  standard 
of  living  has  generally  declined. 


Yeltsin’s  Original  Concept  for  Armed  Forces 
Reform 


Phase  I  (1997-2000) 

Main  Focus:  Reduce  the  overall  force  structure  to  1,2  million  men.  Savings  are 
intended  to  improve  readiness,  technical  standards,  and  living  conditions. 

Command  Changes: 

s  Give  military  district  commanders  operational  Control  of  forces  in  their  districts 
a  Abolish  the  position  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  Ground  Forces 
a  Establish  a  unified  “'strategic  missife  force,”  to  include: 

-  Strategic  Missile  Forces 

-  Military  Space  Forces 

-  Missile  and  Space  Defense  Force 

a  Combine  air  forces  and  air  defense  forces 
e  Retain  a  navy  with  tour  fleets  and  a  flotifla,  but  downsize  these  forces. 

Research  and  Development  Policy:  Stop  acquisition  of  old  equipment  and  develop 
breakthrough  technologies. 

Phase  II  (2000-05) 

Transition  to  Three  Services:  According  to  the  General  Staff,  the  armed  forces 
would  be  based  on  “spheres  of  combaf — ground,  air/space,  and  sea.  This  likely  reflects 
the  General  Staff’s  plan  to  align  service  support  with  operational  commands. 

Research  and  Development  Policy:  Begin  delivery  of  state-of-the-art  weapons 
and  equipment  by  2005. 


Sunni  and  Shia  Muslims  Along  Russia’s  Southern  Borders 
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Sources:  Internet  Securities;  The  \A^hingU)n  Post,  November  8, 1998. 
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The  countries  within  the  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  States  (CIS)  will  likely  retain  their 
independence,  because  their  situation  makes 
them  highly  undesirable  for  takeover.  The  only 
countries  that  might  theoretically  threaten  them 
are  Russia  and  Ukraine.  Even  if  it  were  economi¬ 
cally  advantageous,  Russian  and  Ukrainian  mili¬ 
tary  weaknesses  will  likely  prevent  this  step  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Three  factors  could  result  in  challenges  to 
some  countries,  as  w'ell  as  complicate  interna¬ 
tional  affairs.  The  first  factor  is  the  possible  re¬ 
unification  of  Belarus,  Ukraine,  and  Russia. 
Major  portions  of  Belarus  and  Ukraine  desire 
close  and  formal  ties  with  Russia.  If  Belarus  or 
Ukraine  reunited  in  some  manner  with  Russia, 
the  West  would  be  alarmed.  Moscow  would  be 
seen  as  returning  to  an  expansionist  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  In  either  case,  Russian  military  forces  could 
be  deployed  closer  to  U.S.  allies. 

Although  this  outcome  is  remote,  conserva¬ 
tive  groups  will  always  seek  the  reunification  of 
Russia,  Belarus,  and  Ukraine.  However,  Belarus 
and  Ukraine  are  in  worse  shape  than  Russia  eco¬ 
nomically.  They  would  be  an  extraordinary  bur¬ 
den  on  Russia's  already  floundering  economy. 
Russia  has  been  unresponsive  to  eastern  Ukrain¬ 
ian  demands  to  break  away  and  reunify  with  Rus¬ 
sia  in  some  way.  If  this  was  seriously  considered, 
Ukraine  could  deteriorate  into  political  chaos.  The 
majority  of  the  country  would  probably  support 
reunification  with  Russia,  while  the  rest  would  re¬ 
main  under  radical  Ukrainian  nationalist  control. 
Instability  would  spread  east  and  west.  Moreover, 
NATO  and  Russia  would  return  to  a  state  of  con¬ 
flict  and  distrust,  at  least  temporarily. 

The  second  factor  is  the  value  of  oil  and  gas 
reserves  in  the  greater  Caspian  Sea  region.  It  has 
the  potential  to  cause  conflict  among  countries  in 
the  region — and  beyond.  The  region  is  already 
experiencing  instability.  While  this  is  mostly  at¬ 
tributed  to  ethnic  unrest,  it  is  also  the  result  of 
disagreements  over  future  pipeline  routes.  Those 
countries  with  pipelines  transiting  their  territo¬ 
ries  will  have  a  valuable  source  of  income.  Con¬ 
sequently,  all  countries  in  the  region  want  their 
competitors  to  appear  unattractive.  Fomenting 
political  instability,  banditry,  and  warfare  on  the 
territory  of  competing  states  is  therefore  seen  as 
advantageous.  Numerous  Russian  press  reports 
have  also  accused  several  Middle  East  countries 


with  large  oil  reserves  of  supporting  such  activ¬ 
ity.  Some  countries  in  the  region  have  accused 
Russia  of  interfering  in  their  domestic  matters. 

The  third  factor  that  could  challenge  the 
sovereignty  of  some  CIS  countries  is  instability 
in  the  Caucasus  or  Central  Asia.  It  could  spread 
to  southern  Russia  or  Kazakhstan,  most  likely  in 
the  form  of  armed  incursions  by  radical  Muslim 
groups  supported  by  countries  outside  the  re¬ 
gion.  Any  serious  threats  of  this  nature  could 
evoke  a  Russian  military  response,  even  though 
Russia  is  militarily  weak  and  such  a  response 
would  hurt  its  economic  recovery.  Russia  would 
not  limit  fighting  to  its  own  territory. 

Most  countries  in  the  region  have  experi¬ 
enced  political  chaos  similar  to  Russia,  which  has 
weakened  their  sovereignty.  Most  countries  in 
the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia  have  limited  po¬ 
litical  parties  and  changed  election  laws  to  favor 
incumbents  and  control  the  media.  The  results 
range  from  political  dissidence  to  outright  war¬ 
fare.  Ethnic  and  political  conflicts  run  rampant. 
This  situation  is  unlikely  to  change  over  the  next 
several  years.  Georgia's  civil  war  with  Abkhazia 
remains  in  stalemate,  and  conflict  in  South  Osse¬ 
tia  could  flare  up  at  anytime.  Likewise,  war  be¬ 
tween  Azerbaijan  and  its  enclave  of  Nagorno- 
Karabakh  could  reignite,  bringing  Armenia  into 
the  fray.  In  most  Central  Asian  states,  political 
protests  and  resulting  imprisonment  are  part  of 
daily  life. 

Historically,  Russia  has  provided  regional 
stability.  However,  Russia's  capacity  to  dominate 
militarily  is  declining  precipitously.  The  Russian 
armed  forces  are  in  disarray  and  will  require  two 
to  three  decades  to  recover.  The  decline  in  Russ¬ 
ian  military  power  is  creating  a  vacuum  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  and  the  Caucasus.  This  is  encouraging 
military  involvement  and  intrigue  by  countries 
beyond  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  situation 
will  worsen  if,  as  planned,  Moscow  removes  its 
Border  Service  from  the  old  Soviet  boundaries 
sometime  after  2005. 

Radical  Muslim  involvement — all  the  way 
into  Kazakhstan — has  occurred  over  the  last  7 
years.  Afghan  mujahideen  veterans  currently 
control  portions  of  Chechnya,  conducting  terror¬ 
ist  acts  that  even  the  Chechnya  Government  can¬ 
not  prevent.  The  strength  of  the  mujahideen  and 
other  radical  Muslim  movements  will  likely  in¬ 
crease  and  spread  in  the  Caucasus,  including 
Russia's  Caucasus  region. 

Since  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Afghan  warlords  and  the  Pakistani-trained  Tal¬ 
iban  have  pressured  portions  of  Central  Asia's 
southern  borders.  Most  Central  Asian  leaders 
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have  complained  about  the  growing  radical 
Muslim  threat,  which  they  have  termed  "Wa- 
habees."  In  the  early  1990s,  these  complaints 
were  seemingly  groundless  fears.  Now,  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  terrorist  acts  support  these  claims. 
While  Central  Asian  governments  have  pre¬ 
vented  democratic  development  to  the  degree 
advocated  by  the  United  States,  they  are  a  more 
stable  alternative  to  Muslim  insurgents  and  sol¬ 
diers  of  fortune. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  instability  in  the 
Caucasus  and  Central  Asia.  First,  current  gov¬ 
ernments  in  these  regions  have  failed  to  win  the 
support  of  groups  within  their  borders.  Second, 
they  lack  the  ability  to  impose  order  through 
threat  or  deeds.  The  Soviet  Union  played  the  lat¬ 
ter  role  for  most  of  its  history,  but  Moscow  has 
been  unable  to  do  so  since  the  Belovesh  Forest 
declaration  of  December  1991.  Economic  con¬ 
straints,  political  intrigue,  and  lack  of  military  re¬ 
form  have  resulted  in  conventional  forces  that 
will  have  little  influence  on  events  beyond  Russ¬ 
ian  borders. 

Nuclear  and  Conventional 
Force  Reductions 

The  same  economic  constraints  that  have  af¬ 
fected  Russia's  conventional  forces  will  also  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  maintaining  strategic  nuclear  parity 


with  the  United  States.  Consequently,  Russia  may 
seek  international  agreements  over  the  next  10 
years  that  will  restrict  the  strategic  forces  of  all 
major  nuclear  powers.  These  initiatives  could  be 
combined  with  proposals  for  the  United  States  to 
share  future  ballistic  missile  defense  systems. 

Economic  realities  make  it  dear  that  Russian 
leaders  have  to  choose  between  investing  in  nu¬ 
clear  or  conventional  forces.  Moscow  under¬ 
stands  that  nuclear  forces  are  only  for  deterrence, 
despite  statements  that  it  will  rely  on  nuclear 
weapons  until  conventional  military  reform  is 
complete.  Further,  Moscow  understands  that 
START  II  would  require  extensive  modernization 
in  nuclear  weaponry  and  command  and  control 
systems.  Russian  security  specialists  still  seek 
parity  with  the  United  States  even  though  it  is 
not  militarily  required.  To  resolve  these  seem¬ 
ingly  conflicting  positions,  Russia  could  press  for 
nuclear  weapons  reductions  that  go  below  pro¬ 
posed  START  III  levels,  but  include  all  major  nu¬ 
clear  powers. 

At  the  same  time,  Russia's  ongoing  conven¬ 
tional  force  reduction  will  cause  it  to  be  increas¬ 
ingly  concerned  about  the  size  of  NATO  and 
Chinese  forces.  Because  Russia  cannot  modern¬ 
ize  its  conventional  forces  until  well  into  the  21=* 
century,  it  seeks  to  achieve  a  military  balance 
through  negotiations,  partnership  activities,  and 
other  arrangements. 

interests 

The  United  States  has  critical  interests  in  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  reform  throughout  the  for¬ 
mer  Soviet  Union,  but  recent  events  have  nega¬ 
tively  affected  those  interests.  Prospects  for 
market  and  democratic  reforms  have  dimin¬ 
ished.  Massive  economic  dislocations  and  politi¬ 
cal  turmoil,  especially  in  Russia,  give  the  United 
States  cause  for  worry  about  possible  political 
chaos  in  the  region. 

Controlling  Russia's 
Nuclear  Arsenal 

Since  the  nuclear  arms  race  began,  the 
United  States  has  sought  to  limit  or  reduce  the 
number  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  aimed  at  it. 
To  this  end,  the  United  States  has  pursued  bilat¬ 
eral  arms  reduction  agreements  with  Moscow. 
Further  warhead  reductions  to  the  START  III  lev¬ 
els  can  be  accomplished  quickly,  once  the  Duma 
votes  to  ratify  START  II. 
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Since  the  Soviet  Union's  demise,  a  new 
threat  has  arisen:  Russia  cannot  guarantee  full 
control  over  its  nuclear  weapons,  fissile  mate¬ 
rial,  or  nuclear  scientists.  Over  the  last  8  years, 
the  United  States  and  Russia  have  sought  to 
ameliorate  this  problem,  but  the  turmoil  facing 
Russia  in  the  future  will  exacerbate  it.  Over  the 
next  decade,  the  United  States  has  an  interest  in 
ensuring  control  over  Russia's  weapons,  fissile 
material,  and  scientific  expertise. 


Securing  Russian  Cooperation 
on  International  Issues 


The  United  States  has  a  major  interest  in 
Moscow's  playing  a  responsible  role  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs.  This  will  not  change,  even  as  Russia 
experiences  political  turmoil.  The  United  States 
needs  Moscow  to  play  a  constructive  role  on  such 
international  security  issues  as  dealing  with 
rogue  states,  stopping  the  spread  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  stemming  the  spread  of  terror¬ 
ism,  and  fighting  organized  crime. 

Some  believe  that  Russia  would  play  a 
"spoiler"  role,  if  given  the  chance.  It  would  use  its 
veto  on  the  UN  Security  Council  or  other  means 
to  impede  U.S.  international  policies.  While  this  is 
possible  on  selected  issues,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
accept  such  a  general  assumption  across  the 


board.  Russia  wants  to  be  seen  as  a  major  world 
power,  but  realizes  that  it  does  not  have  the  same 
influence  that  it  had  during  the  Cold  War.  Russia 
and  the  United  States  have  many  similar  con¬ 
cerns  regarding  international  problems.  However, 
Russia  does  not  want  to  be  seen  as  publicly  agree¬ 
ing  with  U.S.  decisions  after  they  have  been  an¬ 
nounced.  Treatment  of  Russia  as  a  partner  early  in 
the  decisionmaking  process  could  result  in  greater 
cooperation,  even  though  its  participation  in  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  may  be  minor. 

Ensuring  Internal  Stability  and 
Economic  Development 

Russia  believes  it  has  the  right  to  be  involved 
in  the  affairs  of  countries  around  it.  This  attitude 
is  prevalent  not  only  among  Russia's  security 
specialists  but  also  among  the  population.  Recent 
polls  show  that  80  percent  of  Russians  believe  the 
CIS  should  be  strengthened.  Further,  increasing 
economic  and  political  instability  in  Russia  may 
result  in  demands  for  reunifying  parts  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Soviet  Union.  Such  chauvinism  would  worry 
most  of  Russia's  neighbors  and  cause  them  to 
seek  outside  protection.  This  could  further  in¬ 
crease  regional  instability. 

Ukrainian  stability  is  of  particular  impor¬ 
tance  to  America  and  its  allies.  In  eastern 
Ukraine,  the  majority  Russian  population 
strongly  desires  reunification  with  Russia.  The 
majority  in  western  Ukraine  seeks  to  remain  in¬ 
dependent.  Any  clash  between  these  two  groups 
in  Ukraine  would  negatively  affect  U.S.  interests. 

The  need  for  stability  in  the  non-Slavic  re¬ 
gions  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  is  partially 
based  on  economics.  The  United  States  and  its  al¬ 
lies  have  economic  interests  in  developing 
Caspian  Sea  oil.  Political  instability  in  the  Cauca¬ 
sus  and  Central  Asia  could  disrupt  oil  production 
or  distribution.  The  region  would  also  be  a  U.S. 
security  concern  if  it  became  a  home  for  radical 
Islamic  terrorists — a  development  that  may  be  in 
its  nascent  stage. 

Conseqyerices 
for  IJ.S,  Policy 

The  United  States  has  sought  to  promote 
market  and  democratic  reforms,  control  nuclear 
weapons  and  fissile  materials,  gain  Russian  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Western  policies  in  Europe,  and  pro¬ 
mote  a  U.S. -Russian  partnership.  Some  success 
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has  been  achieved  in  the  latter  three  areas.  How¬ 
ever,  the  promotion  of  market  democracy  has  suf¬ 
fered  frustrating  setbacks.  The  key  U.S.  policy 
challenge  will  be  working  with  Russia  over  an 
extended  period  during  which  reforms  come 
slowly,  if  at  all.  This  challenge  includes  designing 
effective  policies  that  advance  U.S.  goals  despite 
these  constraints. 

Domestic  Crises  and  Fail-Safe 
Nuclear  Controls 

Continued  economic  and  political  crises 
could  significantly  degrade  Russia's  ability  to 
maintain  fail-safe  control  over  nuclear  weapons, 
fissile  material,  and  scientists.  This  is  a  problem 
requiring  a  Russian  solution.  The  United  States  is 
already  pursuing  several  programs  to  address 
the  problems,  including  negotiating  lower  war¬ 
head  levels,  purchasing  nuclear  material,  fund¬ 
ing  weapons  destruction,  and  funding  the  re¬ 
training  or  reemployment  of  nuclear  scientists 
and  engineers. 

Russia's  dire  future  makes  even  more  U.S. 
support  for  these  efforts  imperative.  In  order  to 
prevent  a  possible  threat,  the  West  may  need  to 
assume  much  greater  costs. 

Russia's  Internationai  Role 

Russia's  internal  focus  will  significantly  re¬ 
duce  its  effectiveness  in  international  affairs  but 


will  not  eliminate  its  participation.  Russian  lead¬ 
ership  will  be  unable  to  devote  the  time  and  eco¬ 
nomic  power,  much  less  the  military  resources, 
needed  to  be  accepted  by  the  other  major  partici¬ 
pants  in  international  affairs. 

Nevertheless,  Russia  wants  to  be  seen  as  a 
world  power  whose  participation  is  necessary  to 
many  international  decisions.  This  presents  the 
United  States  with  opportunities.  If  Washington 
consults  with  Moscow  on  issues  considered  to  be 
important  to  the  latter's  interests,  Russia  will 
likely  cooperate. 

Conversely,  if  Moscow  believes  it  has  been 
excluded  from  decisions  deemed  important  to  its 
interests,  it  may  attempt  to  complicate  Western 
activities.  This  would  include  vetoes  in  the  UN 
Security  Council  and  diplomatic  campaigns 
against  objectionable  U.S.  policies.  Beyond  that, 
Moscow's  influence  will  be  limited. 

The  possibility  exists  that  extreme  national¬ 
ists  and  Communists  could  try  to  pit  Russia 
against  the  West,  particularly  the  United  States 
They  might  pander  to  xenophobic  tendencies  that 
were  instilled  in  the  Russian  people  in  tsarist  and 
soviet  times.  However,  such  efforts  will  likely 
have  limited  results.  Over  the  last  8  years,  the 
Russian  people  have  developed  a  growing  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  United  States,  but  they  do  not  hate  it. 
They  also  seemingly  welcome  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War  and  its  international  divisions. 

Another  factor  could  affect  Russia's  involve¬ 
ment  in  international  affairs:  the  personal  ambi¬ 
tions,  greed,  and  corruption  of  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  business  leaders.  This  factor  has  been 
allowed  to  flourish  over  the  last  8  years.  These 
so-called  oligarchs  could  hurt  international  af¬ 
fairs,  especially  regarding  Caspian  Sea  oil.  These 
"new  Russians"  have  moved  in  and  out  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  As  government  officials,  they  have  ha¬ 
bitually  favored  their  personal  interests.  If  this 
continues,  Russia's  international  conduct  may 
surprise  the  United  States.  Russia  may  pursue 
policies  that  support  private  goals  and  not  the 
obvious  interests  of  the  Russian  state. 

Stability  of  the  Caucasus 
and  Central  Asia 

Russia's  economic,  political,  and  military 
degradation  have  already  negatively  affected 
the  stability  of  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia. 
Russia's  failure  to  defeat  the  Chechen  rebels  in 
1994-95  has  led  to  the  Islamic  insurrection  in 
neighboring  Dagistan,  which  receives  monetary 
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and  equipment  support  from  other  countries. 
These  foreign  supported  insurgencies  will  likely 
continue  for  decades.  This  will  occur  at  the 
same  time  that  Russia  will  be  reducing  its  forces 
and  trying  to  reequip  its  army  with  adv'^anced 
technology. 

Extremist  Islamic  forces,  inside  and  outside 
the  region,  are  filling  the  region's  security  vac¬ 
uum  as  quickly  as  it  develops.  Mujahideen  forces 
already  control  most  of  Chechnya.  Other  coun¬ 
tries  outside  the  region,  including  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Afghanistan,  are  trying  to  overthrow  the  ex¬ 
isting  regional  governing  powers.  They  are  insti¬ 
gating  ethnic  unrest  and  reportedly  funding  as¬ 
sassinations.  The  other  three  powers  that  border 
the  region — China,  Turkey,  and  Iran — are  either 
too  weak  militarily  or  not  inclined  to  fill  the  void. 

This  security  vacuum  forces  the  United 
States  to  confront  several  policy  questions. 
Should  the  United  States  be  concerned  with  sta¬ 
bility  in  the  region?  Should  NATO  be  concerned 
with  regional  stability,  since  most  of  the  countries 
belong  to  the  Partnership  for  Peace  pro¬ 
gram?  If  not,  who  should  ensure  stabil¬ 
ity — Russia,  Ukraine,  Turkey,  Iran,  an  in¬ 
ternational  organization,  or  a  coalition? 

Regional  developments  will  require 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  to  con¬ 
sider  security  there.  However,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  determine  effective  United 
States  policies  because  of  turmoil  in 
Russia,  the  delicate  political  balance  in 
Ukraine,  and  the  uncertainty  of  Iran's 
attitude  toward  the  West. 

One  thing  is  clear:  the  United  States 
and  Russia  have  an  interest  in  prevent¬ 
ing  radical  Muslim  activities.  Even  con¬ 
sidering  Russia's  weakened  state,  the 
two  countries  could  coordinate  their 
strategies  to  meet  this  common  threat 
that  is  affecting  much  of  the  former  So¬ 
viet  Union.  While  many  in  Russia  will 
be  alarmed  over  possible  U.S,  (as  well  as 
Turkish  and  Iranian)  involvement  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  prior  consultation  and  joint  plan¬ 
ning  could  help  alleviate  concerns. 

Domestic  Turmoil  in  Russia 


The  last  8  years  have  demonstrated  the  West 
can  do  little  to  solve  the  domestic  problems  in  the 
countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  re¬ 
gion's  governments  must  solve  them. 


However,  the  United  States  can  avoid  aggra¬ 
vating  already  existing  problems.  First,  it  can 
temper  U.S.  reactions  to  events  that  appear  con¬ 
trary  to  our  interests.  The  region's  future  chaos 
will  give  rise  to  political  leaders  that  may  not  be 
to  American  liking,  but  it  also  may  remove  such 
individuals  from  power.  Attempts  to  work  with 
the  reigning  political  leadership  regardless  of 
orientation  will  probably  do  more  to  increase 
Western  influence  than  will  attempts  to  coerce 
new  regimes.  If  efforts  are  initially  rebuffed — 
and  if  the  issue  is  important  enough — stronger 
actions  can  be  taken  later.  The  United  States  and 
its  allies  should  always  consider  that  all  states  in 
the  region  are  weak  and  that  this  weakness 
makes  them  defensive  when  confronted  by 
stronger  states. 

Out  of  frustration.  Western  leaders  might  be 
tempted  to  write  off  Russia  as  a  hopeless  case. 
However,  this  would  be  both  premature  and 
counterproductive.  Russia  has  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  to  recover  economically  in  two  to  three 
decades.  The  West  would  be  better  off  having 
Russia  as  a  constructive  partner  than  as  a  resent¬ 
ful  spoiler. 

Because  changes  are  occurring  in  Russia  and 
throughout  the  former  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  must  consider  changes  in  its  policies  to¬ 
ward  the  region.  Arguably,  less  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  fast-paced  political  and  economic 
reform,  as  Russia  faces  social  and  political  un¬ 
rest.  Dealing  with  the  situation  as  it  exists,  not  as 
it  should  be,  will  be  key. 

Russia  is  on  the  verge  of  an  economic  break¬ 
down.  It  has  never  had  the  economic  institu¬ 
tions,  market  safeguards,  or  social  safety  nets 
needed  to  support  Russia's  citizens  and  industry 
as  they  transition  to  any  sort  of  market  economy. 
Because  the  United  States  has  an  interest  in  sta¬ 
bility  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  it  should  be 
prepared  to  understand  the  inevitable  "statist" 
political  measures.  This  could  mean  tempering 
support  of  democratic  and  economic  reforms 
and  accepting  a  policy  of  "mutual  interest  and 
mutual  respect"  regarding  Russia.  This  policy 
does  not  mean  giving  up  on  long-term  reforms. 
Rather,  it  puts  stability  and  slow-but-steady 
progress  ahead  of  rapid  reform. 

In  response  to  reasonable  economic  reforms, 
the  United  States  could  assist  Russia  in  recover¬ 
ing  money  that  was  smuggled  out  of  the  country 
and  deposited  in  foreign  banks.  A  considerable 
amount  of  money  left  Russia  in  the  1990s.  If 
Moscow  recovered  a  portion  of  this  money,  it 
might  be  able  to  pursue  reform  measures  and 
initiate  a  social  security  net.  The  United  States 
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would  then  be  justified  in  demanding  involve¬ 
ment  in  developing  laws  that  would  encourage  a 
functioning  market  system — and  provide  a  social 
security  net. 

U.S.  Strategic  Relations  with 
Russia  and  Ukraine 


U.S.  and  Russian  strategic  partnership  has 
limited  applicability  beyond  nuclear  weapons, 
nonproliferation,  stability  in  the  former  Soviet  re¬ 
gion  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  continuation  of 
Russian  economic  and  political  reforms.  Russia  is 
no  longer  a  strong  international 


force  and  will  probably  not  at¬ 
tempt  such  a  role.  Despite  the 
periodic  ra\dngs  of  nationalist  or 
Communist  extremists,  Russian 
political  leaders  are  unlikely  to 
confront  the  United  States  on  the 
international  stage.  With  the  im¬ 
pending  political  and  economic 
change  in  Russia,  the  United 
States  has  the  opportunity  to  re¬ 
define  this  partnership. 

Russia  is  the  strongest  mili¬ 
tary  power  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  It  still  defines  its  security 
in  terms  of  involvement  in  the 


Russian,  Polish,  and  U.S.  affairs  of  other  countries  in  the 

soldiers  in  joint  airborne  region.  The  key  for  U.S.-Russian  security  res¬ 
training  over  Bosnia  future  will  be  to  make  Russia  a  posi¬ 

tive  stabilizing  force  in  the  region.  One  way  to  do 
this  is  to  devise  a  joint  security  arrangement  to 
counter  the  radical  Islamic  threat  now  transpiring 
in  the  region.  This  should  help  the  economic  and 
political  prospects  of  aU  regional  countries. 

The  West's  relationship  with  Ukraine  is  also 
important  to  the  stability  of  the  former  Soviet 


Union  and  of  Europe  as  a  whole.  While  there  are 
periodic  cries  for  incorporating  Ukraine  into 
NATO,  this  would  be  counter  to  the  interests  of 
Ukraine  and  the  West.  Seemingly,  Ukraine  can 
make  important  contributions  to  Eurasian  secu¬ 
rity.  It  is  trusted  more  than  Russia  or  other  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  region.  However,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  advocate  too  big  a  role  for  Ukraine. 

Ukraine  is  politically  fragile.  To  survive 
ethnic  divisions,  Ukraine  must  continue  its  se¬ 
curity  policy  of  nonalignment.  If  domestic  or 
foreign  pressures  place  Ukraine's  leadership  in 
a  position  where  it  must  decide  between  align¬ 
ing  with  either  Russia  or  the  West,  the  country 
probably  would  either  join  Russia  or  plunge 
into  political  chaos  or  civil  war.  Russian  mili¬ 
tary  forces  would  likely  deploy  to  Ukrainian 
territory  to  keep  peace  or  decide  the  outcome. 
Ukraine's  involvement  in  other  regional  secu¬ 
rity  problems  might  also  be  contrary  to  its  care¬ 
fully  crafted  nonalignment  policy. 

In  the  immediate  future,  Ukraine  will  be  a 
key  contributor  to  the  security  of  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  but  only  if  it  continues  to 
exist  as  a  sovereign  state.  To  remain  sovereign,  it 
must  be  nonaligned.  Any  attempt  to  force  it  to 
abandon  this  nonalignment  policy  could  result 
in  a  major  military  crisis. 


The  optimism  of  the  early  1990s  about  U.S.- 
Russian  relations  is  gone.  Russia's  economy  is  in 
decline  and  its  future  orientation  and  leadership 
are  in  doubt.  Yet,  common  interests  exist.  If  the 
United  States  is  sensitive  to  Russia's  vital  interests 
and  supports  its  economic  growth,  a  new  more 
modest  strategic  partnership  may  yet  develop. 
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Stretching  from  North  Africa  to  Turkey 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Greater  Mid¬ 
dle  East  is  undergoing  transition. 
Trouble  may  lie  ahead.  The  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD)  and 
other  new  challenges  are  arising.  Additionally, 
diplomacy  in  the  region  is  reverting  to  pre-Gulf 
War  practices. 

Strategic  Assessment  1995  noted  two  opti¬ 
mistic  trends  in  the  Middle  East.  Arabs  and  Is¬ 
raelis  seemed  to  be  resolving  their  long-standing 
confrontation,  and  dual  containment  appeared  to 
be  working  with  respect  to  the  two  regional 
rogue  states,  Iraq  and  Iran.  However,  Strategic 
Assessment  1995  also  determined  that  emerging 
security  concerns  were  causing  governments  to 
seek  WMD  and  long-range  ballistic  missile  sys¬ 
tems.  It  saw  most  governments  running  the  risk 
of  becoming  a  "failed  state"  because  of  internal 
challenges,  which  included  inept  leadership,  suc¬ 
cession  crises,  economic  weakness,  and  con¬ 
frontations  with  resurgent  Islam.  This  last  did 
not  come  to  pass. 

Relatively  few  changes  in  leadership  have 
occurred  over  the  last  20  years;  heads  of  state 
were  assassinated  in  Israel  and  Egypt,  Iran  expe¬ 
rienced  revolution,  Yemen  suffered  a  civil  war, 
and  a  military  takeover  occurred  in  Sudan. 


While  all  states  must  deal  with  regime 
change,  most  will  be  the  result  of  natural  causes 
and  with  succession  already  agreed  to  by  the  rul¬ 
ing  elite.  Virtually  all  Muslim  governments, 
whether  Islamist  or  secular,  have  learned  from 
Algeria's  painful  lessons  and  are  checking  the 
expanding  power  of  Islamist  leaders  in  not  their 
popularity. 

The  region  has  been  relatively  stable.  The 
last  major  Arab-Israeli  military  confrontation  oc¬ 
curred  in  1982,  although  military  actions  fre¬ 
quently  occur  in  southern  Lebanon  between  Is¬ 
rael's  surrogate  Army  of  South  Lebanon  and 
Hizbollah  militants.  Iraq  twice  invaded  neigh¬ 
bors,  but  most  regional  states  have  resolved  bor¬ 
der  disputes  and  other  tensions  more  amicably. 

Despite  the  region's  optimistic  longer  term 
indicators.  Strategic  Assessment  1999  is  relatively 
pessimistic  about  the  near  term.  A  failed  or  stalled 
peace  process  could  lead  to  conflict.  In  May  1999, 
Palestine  Authority  leader  Yasser  Arafat  promised 
to  declare  a  Palestinian  state,  and  former  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Benjamin  Netanyahu  threatened 
to  end  the  peace  process.  While  the  crisis  was  de¬ 
fused  in  the  near  term,  the  issue  of  a  Palestinian 
state  remains  volatile.  Maintaining  sanctions 
against  Iraq  is  becoming  more  difficult  as  Gulf 
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U.S.  Patriot  antimissile 
battery  deployed  in  Kuwait 
City  during  the  confronta- 

tion  with  Iraq  ^ 

Pakistani  nuclear  tests  m  1998  complicated  non¬ 
proliferation  in  the  Middle  East.  Additionally,  evi¬ 
dence  that  Iraq  is  seeking  to  develop  VS'MD  con¬ 
tinues  to  surface.  Iran  is  also  pursuing  WMD. 

Several  possibilities  hold  serious  implica¬ 
tions  for  U.S.  policies,  particularly  if  fears  regard¬ 
ing  them  are  realized.  New  rulers  may  perceive 
threats  and  self-interests  differently.  Israel  and 
the  Palestinians  may  not  continue  their  dialogue. 
A  resurgent  Iraq  or  a  self-serving  Iran  could 
threaten  regional  political  stability  and  access  to 
energy  resources.  Regional  resentment  of  the 
United  States  could  gro,  if  the  world's  only  su¬ 
perpower  tries  to  take  the  region  where  it  does 
not  want  to  go. 

Key  Trends 

In  the  early  1990s,  three  events  transformed 
the  Middle  East  region.  These  were  the  collapse 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  resumption  of  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli  peace  process  at  Madrid  in  October  1991, 
and  the  coalition  victory  in  the  1991  Gulf  War. 

The  first  two  developments  caused 
Moscow's  demise  as  a  major  power  broker  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  U.S.  emergence  as  the  sole 
superpower  in  the  region.  This  began  a  shift  in 
the  strategic  relationships  that  had  shaped  the 
region's  political  and  military  alliances  for 
decades.  Combined  with  these  developments 
Saddam  Hussein's  defeat  by  the  Western  and 
Arab  coalition,  gave  hope  that  a  new  political 
and  security  architecture  for  the  region  would  be 


created.  This  architecture,  it  was  assumed, 
would  encourage  regional  cooperation,  support 
the  peace  process,  slow  the  quest  for  more  so¬ 
phisticated  weapons  systems,  and  isolate  Iraq 
and  Iran. 

These  hopes  were  short  lived  and  another 
transformation  has  begun.  It  will  probably  return 
the  region  to  where  it  was  before  the  Soviet  Union 
collapsed,  the  peace  process  advanced,  and  Iraq 
invaded  Kuwait.  Once  again,  regional  states  are 
changing  their  perceptions  of  the  threats  they  face 
and  the  kind  of  security  architecture  needed  to  se¬ 
cure  national  interests.  They  are  revising  their 
views  regarding  Iraq  and  Iran  as  threats;  Iran's 
more  positive  foreign  policy  after  President  Mo¬ 
hammad  Khatami's  election;  U.S.  military  pres¬ 
ence  as  the  primary  defense  against  external 
threats;  and  Turkey  and  Israel's  growing  coopera¬ 
tive  alliance,  which  could  reshape  regional  secu¬ 
rity  alignments. 

Most  regional  states  are  coping  with  what 
they  see  as  major  threats — hard-line  religious 
extremists,  weak  economies,  and  potential  so¬ 
cial  disorder.  Consequently,  they  are  resorting 
to  traditional  security  strategies.  These  include 
more  lip  service  to  Arab  and  Muslim  solidarity. 
For  oil-rich  Arab  states  of  the  Gulf,  it  means  re¬ 
turning  to  the  kind  of  dollar  or  riyal  diplomacy 
they  believe  once  protected  them  from  more 
dangerous  neighbors. 

These  changes  are  pressuring  the  United 
States  to  reshape  its  activities  in  the  Middle  East. 
Confrontations  with  Iraq  after  the  Gulf  War  re¬ 
sulted  in  redeployments  of  U.S.  and  European 
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Greater  Middle  East  Economic  Indicators 


Gross 
Domestic 
Product  (GDP)  (b$) 

GDP 

per  capita  ($) 

GDP  Real 
Growth  Rate 
(percent) 

Labor  Force 
(thousands) 

Unemployment 
Rate  (percent) 

Algeria 

115.9 

4,000 

4,00 

7.800 

28.0 

Tunisia 

43.3 

4,800 

7.10 

2,900 

16,0 

Libya 

34.5 

6,750 

2.20 

100 

NA 

Egypt 

183.9 

2,900 

4.90 

17,400 

9.4 

israei 

85.7 

16,400 

4,60 

2,200 

6.5 

Jordan 

20.9 

5,000 

5.90 

600 

16.0 

Lebanon 

13.0 

3,400 

3.50 

1,000 

20.0 

Turkey 

379.1 

6,100 

7.00 

21,300 

6.3 

Syria 

98.3 

6  300 

5  20 

4,700 

9.0 

Iraq 

42.0 

2,000 

0.00 

4,400 

NA 

Iran 

343.5 

5,200 

3.16 

15,400 

>30 

Saudi  Arabia 

205.6 

10,600 

6.00 

6,000 

6.5 

Kuwait 

32.5 

16,700 

3.00 

1,000 

1.8 

Bahrain 

7.7 

13,000 

3.00 

140 

.15,0 

Qatar 

11.7 

21,300 

2.50  ' 

233  , 

NA 

United  Arab  Emirates 

72,9 

23,800 

1.40 

794 

NA 

Oman 

20.8 

9,500 

6  50 

'  454 

NA 

Yemen 

39,1 

2,900 

2,80 

NA 

30.0 

Source:  CIA  Factbook,  1997,  www.odci.gov/cia/publications/factbook. 


military  forces;  the  coalition's  remnants  prepared 
for  renewed  military  action  against  Iraq.  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Middle  Eastern  governments  that  were 
part  of  this  coalition  agree  that  Hussein  has  not 
complied  with  UN  Security  Council  resolutions. 
However,  they  are  increasingly  uncomfortable 
with  policies  urging  military  action  and  con¬ 
cerned  that  U.S.  interests  are  not  well  aligned 
with  their  own  needs. 

Domestic  Stress  Challenging 
Regime  Stability 

Middle  Eastern  governments  have  shown  re¬ 
markable  political  stability.  Most  countries  have 
not  changed  regimes  in  more  than  20  years.  The 
rising  generation  has  known  only  the  ruler  in 


power.  King  Hussein  1  ruled  Jordan  from  1952 
until  his  death  in  February  1999.  King  Hassan  II 
ruled  Morocco  from  1961  to  his  death  in  July  1999; 
and  Sultan  Qaboos  bin  Said  has  ruled  Oman  since 
1970.  Muammar  Qadhafi  has  ruled  Libya  since 
1969;  Hafiz  al-Assad  has  ruled  Syria  since  1971; 
and  Saddam  Hussein  has  ruled  Iraq  since  1968. 
The  same  families  have  ruled  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  Gulf  States  for  much  of  the  20“’  century.  While 
assassinations  in  Egypt  and  Israel  have  occurred, 
they  did  not  change  these  countries'  basic  political 
structure.  Iran  was  the  only  regional  country  to 
undergo  revolution  the  last  20  years,  and  it  has 
changed  leaders  through  elections. 

The  region  has  begun  transferring  power 
from  a  generation  that  fought  and  lost  wars  with 
Israel  and  witnessed  their  countries'  transforma¬ 
tion  from  poor  to  rich.  Many  rulers  in  the  region 
are  aged  and  ailing.  While  the  impact  of  a  change 
in  rulers  is  always  a  concern,  the  issue  of  succes¬ 
sors  is  not  a  major  problem  at  present.  Succession 
in  most  states  has  been  determined  by  family  or 
party  consensus  following  established  traditions. 
However,  some  successors  are  the  same  age  gen¬ 
eration  as  the  current  ruler.  Crisis  is  more  likely 
to  occur  when  the  generation  of  leaders  changes. 
A  new  leader  may  be  unable  to  implement  his 
predecessor's  policies  and  balance  the  demands 
of  powerful  interest  groups,  such  as  the  military, 
religious  institutions,  and  tribal  elements. 

Several  trends  provide  disturbing  indicators 
for  the  region.  The  demands  for  greater  popular 
participation  in  government  decisionmaking  are 
growing.  Population  growth  is  increasing  rap¬ 
idly.  And  economic  systems  no  longer  can  pro¬ 
vide  the  subsidies  or  safety  nets  that  have  sus¬ 
tained  rich  and  poor  societies.  Among  the 
disturbing  trends  are: 

•  Growing  dissatisfaction  with  corrupt  and  in¬ 
accessible  rulers.  Most  Middle  Eastern  rulers  are 
60  to  70  years  of  age.  Half  the  populations  are 
under  the  age  of  20.  Except  for  Israel  and  Iran, 
most  states  have  authoritarian  regimes,  or  at 
best,  limited  democracies.  Out  of  19  regimes,  the 
military  plays  a  prominent  role  in  nine.  Two 
rulers  claim  "divine  right"  as  descendants  of  the 
Prophet  Muhammad — King  Abdullah  II  of  Jor¬ 
dan  and  King  Mohammed  bin  Hassan  of  Mo¬ 
rocco.  Even  states  with  parliaments — including 
Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Kuwait — have  groups  that 
complain  about  the  government's  lack  of  ac¬ 
countability  and  transparency.  All  governments 
in  the  region  are  experiencing  increasing  pres¬ 
sure  to  reform.  This  includes  more  meaningful 
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Popuiation  Growth  Rate 


Source:  CIA  FacWooH,  1997,  www.odci.gov/cia/publications/factbook. 


political  participation  by  allowing  elections, 
more  political  parties,  or  greater  representation 
on  consultative  councils.  Failure  to  respond  to 
these  demands  could  erode  political  legitimacy 
of  regimes  in  several  countries. 

®  Demographic  growth  outpacing  economic 
growth.  Middle  East  populations  are  expanding 
rapidly,  with  the  average  annual  growth  rate  be¬ 
tween  3.2  and  7  percent.  If  growth  continues  at 
these  rates,  populations  in  most  countries  will 
double  by  2015.  Egypt  and  Iran  could  reach  100 
million  each.  Half  the  population  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  is  under  20  years  of  age.  Rising  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  underemployment  is  common,  espe¬ 
cially  among  20-  to  40-year  old  males  with  some 
education  and  training.  Many  have  never  held  a 
job.  Official  unemployment  rates  are  15  percent 
in  Egypt,  Morocco,  Tunisia,  and  Iran;  20  percent 
in  Algeria  and  Jordan;  and  25  percent  in  Lebanon 
and  Yemen.  Actual  figures  are  likely  higher. 

®  Declining  economic  performance  challenging 
regime  legitimacy.  The  region  has  drifted  from  a 
dynamic  to  a  stagnant  economy.  From  1960 
through  1985  the  Middle  East  outperformed  all 
other  regions  except  East  Asia  in  economic  pro¬ 
ductivity,  income  growth  per  capita,  income  dis¬ 
tribution,  life  expectancy  improvements,  school 
attendance,  and  literacy  rates.  These  successes 
reflected  high  oil  prices,  small  populations,  and  a 
less  competitive  world  market.  Many  states  in 
the  region  could  provide  citizens  with  generous 
safety  nets. 

In  1986,  oil  prices  collapsed  and  real  per 
capita  income  fell  2  percent  annually.  Today, 


Middle  East  governments  face  stagnant  econ¬ 
omies  and  failing  social  welfare  systems.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  flat  oil  prices,  this  is  attributed  to  over¬ 
spending,  capital  flight,  increased  competition, 
corruption,  and  governments  reluctant  to  re¬ 
form.  The  stress  is  evident  even  in  the  oil-rich 
Persian  Gulf  states.  Citizens  can  no  longer  expect 
the  privileges  that  the  past  generation  enjoyed, 
which  included  no  taxes,  free  loans,  subsidies, 
free  health  care  and  education.  To  some  extent 
this  has  occurred  in  Iran,  Iraq,  Libya,  and  Syria, 
as  well.  The  gross  national  product  (GNP)  also 
declined  over  the  past  decade.  Africa  recorded  a 
faster  growth  rate  in  the  1980s  than  the  Middle 
East.  A  1995  World  Bank  study  noted  that  the  re¬ 
gion  may  be  unable  to  compete  in  global  mar¬ 
kets.  It  lags  in  exports,  labor  productivity,  and 
private  investment,  and  debt  is  high  even  in  the 
Gulf  states.  Iran,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  other  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC) 
members  cut  oil  production,  but  it  has  had  little 
impact  on  stagnant  oil  prices.  The  situation  has 
improved  somewhat.  Asian  energy  demand  re¬ 
mains  down.  Additionally,  Iraq  is  allowed  to  sell 
$10.4  billion  in  oil  annually  in  order  to  buy  food. 

By  contrast,  more  Western-oriented  econo¬ 
mies — like  Israel,  Egypt,  and  Tunisia — are 
doing  well.  After  1985,  Israel  implemented 
economic  reforms  that  controlled  inflation  and 
the  budget  deficit,  allowed  greater  economic 
flexibility,  and  encouraged  high-technology  in¬ 
dustries.  The  result  was  extraordinary  growth 
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in  the  mid-1990s,  averaging  7  percent  annually 
after  inflation.  Per  capita  income  rose  to 
$16,000.  Reform  momentum  has  slipped  as  Is¬ 
raelis  concentrate  on  peace  process  disputes. 
Economic  growth  in  1997  and  1998  fell  to  2  per¬ 
cent  and  the  same  is  likely  this  year. 

After  two  decades  of  inaction,  Egypt  began 
serious  economic  reform  in  the  mid-1990s.  By 
1996,  the  budget  deficit  was  less  than  1  percent  of 
GNP  and  nearly  all  price  controls  were  removed. 
In  the  following  year,  27  state-owned  firms  were 
privatized.  As  a  result,  economic  growth  reached 
5  percent  annually  after  inflation.  This  could  con¬ 
tinue  if  the  government  pursues  reforms. 

®  The  region’s  disappearing  social  safety  net. 
The  state  and  the  extended  family  can  no  longer 
be  the  support  of  last  resort.  Domestically,  these 
oil-rich  countries  can  no  longer  provide  for  their 
citizens'  well-being.  The  oil-rich  but  labor-poor 
countries  no  longer  will  provide  their  poor  Mus¬ 
lim  Arab  neighbors  with  subsidies  and  work,  nor 
can  they  readily  absorb  the  unemployed. 

Challenged  Regimes 
and  Stalemated  Peace 

Most  Arab  countries  have  entrenched  Is¬ 
lamist  movements,  legal  and  clandestine.  Jewish 
ultra-orthodox  movements  are  exerting  greater 
influence  on  Israel's  policies  and  its  efforts  to  re¬ 
sume  the  peace  process.  Most  governments  are 
coping  with  these  extremist  challenges,  but  their 
methods  could  reap  a  bitter  harvest. 

®  Islamic  activists  gaining  in  popularity,  hut  not 
power.  Islamic  activists  seek  rule  by  religious  law 
and  a  more  religious  government.  They  are  gain¬ 
ing  support  for  political  reform,  but  losing  ground 
in  the  quest  for  political  power.  Many  in  Turkey 
and  the  Arab  world  are  attracted  to  Islamist  calls 
for  political  accountability,  social  justice,  Islamic 
law,  establishment  of  an  Islamic  state,  and  elimi¬ 
nation  of  foreign  influence  (usually  directed 
against  the  United  States).  More  extreme  Islamists 
believe  terrorism  and  violence  are  their  only  re¬ 
course,  and  advocate  holy  war  to  overthrow  cor¬ 
rupt  governments  and  establish  an  Islamic  order. 
Governments  blame  extremists  for  Algeria's  civil 
war,  antigovernment  violence  in  Bahrain  and 
Egypt,  and  threats  to  a  secular  Turkey.  More  mod¬ 
erate  Islamists  in  Kuwait,  Egypt,  Lebanon,  Mo¬ 
rocco,  Jordan,  and  Turkey  seek  to  gain  power, 
shape  civil  society's  institutions,  introduce  Islamic 
law  and  education,  and  monitor  regimes  through 
legal  political  parties  and  elected  national  assem¬ 
blies.  In  these  countries,  Islamists  have  secured 


seats  in  elective  and  consultative  assemblies  and 
won  municipal  elections. 

Although  Islamist  factions  in  Middle  East 
states  have  different  agendas,  they  agree  on  two 
issues.  First,  they  reject  peace  with  Israel  and 
oppose  Israel's  existence  as  a  state.  They  believe 
that  Jews  cannot  rule  the  Islamic  community. 
They  view  the  Oslo  Accords  as  betraying  Mus¬ 
lims'  rights  to  Jerusalem  and  its  holy  places. 
Their  second  mutual  concern  is  ending  the 
sanctions  against  the  Iraqi  people;  which  often 
are  described  as  a  U.S.  plot  to  weaken  Iraq  and 
the  Arabs. 

Arab  governments  have  tried  to  counter  the 
growth  and  influence  of  Islamist  movements. 
Jordan  and  Morocco  have  been  the  most  success¬ 
ful,  in  part  because  their  rulers  claim  descent 
from  the  Prophet  Muhammad.  All  states  use  ac¬ 
commodation,  repression,  and  political  control  to 
contain  if  not  eliminate  Islamist  opposition. 

®  Accommodation.  Most  governments  try  to 
co-opt  Islamists  by  adopting  some  of  their  social 
programs  and  political  goals.  Mosques  are  built, 
public  displays  of  piety  are  encouraged,  and  Is¬ 
lamic  justice  is  applied  in  law.  In  Egypt,  Islamic 
scholars  determine  whether  laws  conform  with 
Islamic  standards.  Support  is  given  to  Muslims 
in  Bosnia,  Kashmir,  and  Central  Asia.  All  Muslim 
governments,  including  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Turkey,  attended  Tehran's  Islamic  Conference  in 
December  1997.  Moreover,  many  government 
leaders,  including  those  of  Gulf  states,  are  in¬ 
creasingly  critical  of  U.S.  policies.  This  ranges 
from  criticism  of  perceived  U.S.  unwillingness  to 
punish  Israel  for  obstructing  the  peace  process  to 
refusing  to  support  U.S.  actions  and  opposing 
sanctions  on  Iraq. 

®  Repression.  Most.  Muslim  governments 
tolerate  a  degree  of  personal  piety  and  Islamic 
politics.  However,  they  deal  harshly  with  Is¬ 
lamist  activists  they  view  as  threatening  their 
control.  Tunisia,  Libya,  Egypt,  Algeria,  Syria, 
Oman,  Bahrain,  and  Saudi  Arabia  are  draconian 
in  dealing  with  Islamist  opponents.  Those  who 
are  too  publicly  Islamist  are  watched  closely. 
They  risk  losing  their  careers,  especially  in  the 
military  or  civil  government  service.  Those  sus¬ 
pected  of  supporting  moderate  or  militant  Is¬ 
lamist  causes  are  denied  jobs  and  housing.  Often 
they  are  arrested,  interrogated,  tried,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  exile  or  prison.  Members  of  such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  Gama' at  al-Islamiyyah  in 
Egypt  or  the  Armed  Islamic  Group  in  Algeria 
can  receive  prison  or  death  sentences  if  impli¬ 
cated  in  terrorist  activities. 
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Religious  Groups  of  the  Middle  East 


Religious  Groups 

Minor  Presence 

Holy  Places 

I  I  Christian 

!  .  .  I  Sunni  Muslim 

■J"  Christian 

Baha’i 

^  Sunni  Muslim 

{  I  Druze 

j  Shia  Muslim 

^  Jewish 

■{■  Christian 

Shia  Muslim 

Jewish 

ALEVI  Shia  subsect 

^  Jewish 

(J  Zoroastrian 

Source;  Atlas  of  the  Middle  East  (Washington,  Central  Intelligence  Agency). 


®  Control.  Most  governments  limit  access  to 
the  political  process.  Several  pro-U.S.  govern¬ 
ments  allow  elections,  parliaments,  and  a  degree 
of  transparency.  However,  they  are  finding  that 
unrestrained  democracy  can  work  against  their 
self-interest.  Most  countries  ban  religious  ori¬ 
ented  political  parties.  Algeria  and  Turkey  can¬ 
celed  or  postponed  elections.  Jordan  has  gerry¬ 
mandered  electoral  districts.  Egypt  arrested 
Muslim  Brotherhood  leaders  before  elections  and 
made  municipal  offices  appointed  positions  to 
avoid  Islamist  victories.  Governments  see  these 
actions  as  internal  matters  and  assume  they  will 


have  U.S.  support  because  of  shared  interests 
and  commitments.  Islamists  see  the  United 
States  as  hypocritical  in  not  supporting  their 
quest  for  basic  democratic  values  and  constitu¬ 
tional  safeguards.  The  United  States  meets  with 
whomever  it  pleases  but  shies  from  dissidents 
who  might  disrupt  relations  with  regimes  sup¬ 
porting  U.S.  policies. 

These  government  actions  have  limited  the 
ability  of  legitimate  Islamist  groups  to  work 
within  the  system  and  expand  their  role  in  gov¬ 
ernment.  Turkey's  military-dominated  govern¬ 
ment  banned  the  Islamist  Refah  Party  and  tried 
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Jordan’s  King  Abdullah  II 
and  former  Israeli  Prime 
Minister  Benjamin  Ne¬ 
tanyahu  in  Amman, 
Jordan 


its  leader,  Nejmettin  Erbakan,  for  sedition.  In  Jor¬ 
dan,  the  Islamic  Action  Party  incurred  the  wrath 
of  King  Hussein  I  when  they  challenged  his  sup¬ 
port  for  the  peace  process  and  accords  with 
Yasser  Arafat  and  Israel. 

•  Extremism  in  Israel.  Israelis  perceive  ex¬ 
tremism  and  terrorism  as  coming  from  the  Arab 
Muslims  within  their  borders,  and  from  the  Oc¬ 
cupied  Territories  and  Lebanon.  They  view  Arab 
Muslims  as  a  cheap  labor  force,  but  also  a  secu¬ 
rity  risk.  The  Israeli  Government  once  encour¬ 
aged  Islamic  activism  as  a  way  to  distract  the 
Palestinians  and  weaken  support  for  the  Pales¬ 
tine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO).  Israelis  did 
not  worry  about  the  violence  inherent  in  Jewish 
extremist  movements  inside  the  country  until 
Baruch  Goldstein  murdered  29  Muslims  in  a  He¬ 
bron  mosque  in  1994,  and  a  fanatic  yeshiva  stu¬ 
dent  assassinated  Prime  Minister  Yitzhaq  Rabin 
in  November  1995.  Frightened  also  by  Hizbollah 
and  Hamas  attacks,  Israel  concentrates  on  elimi¬ 
nating  extremist  threats. 

Today,  Israeli  extremist  factions  use  violence 
to  defend  Jewish  rights.  These  include  building 
in  Arab  East  Jerusalem,  expanding  settlements  in 
Judea  and  Samaria,  settling  in  Arab-dominated 


Hebron  where  the  Tomb  of  the  Patriarchs  is  lo¬ 
cated,  and  closing  sections  of  Jerusalem  for  reli¬ 
gious  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  A  few  extrem¬ 
ists  demand  the  expulsion  of  all  Arabs  from  the 
Land  of  Israel.  While  most  Israelis  are  secular, 
many  support  the  preservationist  objectives  of 
these  extremists.  They  are  deeply  suspicious  of 
Arabs,  mistrust  political  parties  and  the  peace 
process,  and  feel  unsafe  in  a  small  Israel.  Follow¬ 
ing  Prime  Minster  Rabin's  assassination,  Israeli 
security  officials  acknowledged  prior  warnings 
of  such  threats,  but  had  mostly  paid  attention  to 
Arab  extremists.  An  Israeli  killing  a  Jewish 
leader  was  not  anticipated. 

Israeli  society  is  in  transition.  The  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  population  is  changing.  Russ¬ 
ian  and  other  recent  immigrants  do  not  share  the 
religious  or  secular  vision  of  the  original  Zionist 
generation.  The  threat  of  war  and  initial  success 
in  the  peace  process  kept  strains  within  Israeli 
society  in  check.  But  in  the  past  several  years,  the 
character  of  Israeli  politics  and  society  has 
changed  and  the  basic  Zionist  vision  that  guided 
policy  during  Israel's  first  50  years  may  also 
have  changed.  Extremism's  growth  is  due  more 
to  the  decline  of  external  threats.  When  Israel 
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faced  serious  security  threats,  few  Israelis  risked 
challenging  government  pohcies. 

Jewish  extremism  shatters  the  Israeli  ideal  of 
a  homogeneous  society  with  shared  beliefs,  val¬ 
ues,  and  fears.  In  reality,  Israeli  society  is  divided 
by  religious,  ideological,  economic,  political,  cul¬ 
tural,  and  ethnic  differences.  The  divisions  occur 
between  the  secular  majority  and  the  Orthodox 
minority;  the  Likud-led  political  right  and  the 
Labor-dominated  left;  the  Ashkenazim  (Jews 
from  Europe)  and  the  Sephardim  (Jews  from  the 
Middle  East);  and  the  Zionist  generations  and 
new  Russian  immigrants,  who  profess  no  inter¬ 
est  in  fighting  for  land  or  religion.  The  ability  of 
the  haredim,  the  ultrareligious,  to  influence  gov¬ 
ernment  policy  toward  settlements  and  define 
who  is  a  Jew  has  shaken  Israeli  pohtics  and  dis¬ 
turbed  relations  with  overseas  Jewry,  most  of 
whom  are  not  Orthodox. 

®  Will  the  peace  process  end?  The  promise  of 
peace  began  with  the  October  1991  peace  confer¬ 
ence  in  Madrid,  the  September  1993  Declaration 
of  Principles  between  the  PLO  and  Israel,  and  the 
July  1994  accord  between  Israel  and  Jordan.  It 
seemed  to  end  with  Prime  Minister  Rabin's  assas¬ 
sination  in  November  1995  and  the  election  of 
Likud  Party  leader  Benjamin  Netanyahu  the  fol- 
lovWng  year.  Syria  would  not  talk,  and  Israel  was 
entrenched  in  Lebanon.  Israel  has  offered  to  with¬ 
draw  in  accordance  with  UN  Security  Council 
Resolution  425  if  the  Lebanese  Army  assumes 
control  of  southern  Lebanon.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
thorny  issues  of  Jerusalem,  Palestinian  refugees, 
and  Israel's  final  borders  will  be  resolved  in  1999. 
Improved  Arab-Israeli  relations  were  expected  to 
bring  prosperity  to  the  region,  but  that  has  not 
happened.  Israel  and  Jordan  have  economic 
agreements,  but  little  trade  occurs  between  Israel 
and  Egypt  and  other  Arab  states.  A 1997  economic 
conference  in  Doha  to  further  economic  ties  be¬ 
tween  Israel  and  Arab  states  failed  because  of  the 
stalemated  peace  negotiations. 

Actions  by  Netanyahu's  government  and 
Arafat's  Palestine  Authority  threatened  negotia¬ 
tions  in  1998.  Netanyahu  pursued  an  aggressive 
settlement  policy  in  order  to  retain  the  West  Bank, 
reallocated  resources  to  build  infrastructure,  and 
gave  settlers  financial  incentives  at  the  expense  of 
other  social  programs.  He  also  tried  to  change  the 
Oslo  process  and  lower  Palestinian  expectations. 

Progress  in  transforming  the  Palestinians 
from  a  liberation  organization  to  a  governmental 
one  has  been  uneven.  Relatively  fair  elections  for 
the  Palestinian  Legislative  Council  were  held  in 


1996.  However,  Arafat's  close  associates  continue 
to  be  accused  of  human  rights  abuses  and  cor¬ 
ruption.  No  successor  has  been  determined  for 
Arafat,  who  is  69  and  in  poor  health.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  remains  high,  and  the  police  are  the  largest 
single  employer.  Economic  investment  in  Gaza 
has  not  materialized,  although  the  Wye  Agree¬ 
ment  allows  the  Palestine  Authority  to  open  an 
international  airport. 

The  most  contentious  issues  between  Israel 
and  the  Palestine  Authority  are  securit)^  policies, 
promised  Israeli  withdrawals  from  West  Bank  ter¬ 
ritory  under  the  Oslo  Accords,  Palestinian 
refugees,  and  Jerusalem's  status.  Security  con¬ 
cerns  affect  all  issues  between  the  two.  Palestinian 
extremists  seek  to  attack  Israelis,  while  extremist 
Israeli  settlers  seek  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  land 
to  the  Palestinian  Authority  in  the  West  Bank.  The 
Palestinian  terrorist  organization,  Hamas,  has 
roots  in  Gaza  and  is  led  by  Sunni  cleric  Shaykh 
Yassin.  It  is  supported  by  Palestinians  dependent 
on  the  fragile  economy  and  frustrated  by  slow 
progress  in  the  peace  talks.  However,  Hamas  loses 
support  when  progress  seems  imminent.  In  the 
past  several  years,  Hamas  has  conducted  terrorist 
operations  in  Israel.  Israel  constantly  pressures 
the  Palestine  Authority  to  arrest  and  contain 
Hamas,  which  it  occasionally  does. 

Palestinians  accuse  Israel  of  trying  to  Ju- 
daize  Jerusalem  by  altering  demographics  before 
final  talks.  Jerusalem  is  70  percent  Jewish  and  30 
percent  non-Jewish,  mostly  Arab.  Planned  ex¬ 
pansion  would  further  increase  the  Jewish  popu¬ 
lation.  The  right  of  some  Arab  residents  to  live  in 
Jerusalem  also  is  being  challenged.  Israel  accuses 
the  Palestine  Authority,  and  particularly  Arafat, 
of  allowing  terrorists  inside  their  territory.  It  in¬ 
sists  the  Palestine  Authority  change  the  PLO 
Charter,  which  calls  for  Israel's  destruction. 
Arafat  claims  this  change  was  made  in  a  letter  to 
Washington.  Israel  also  wants  the  Palestine  Au¬ 
thority  to  collect  weapons  and  cut  the  number  of 
police  it  employs. 

The  Palestine  Authority's  well-being  is  at 
risk  if  the  peace  process  is  prolonged.  Arafat  has 
been  weakened  politically  by  the  stalemated 
peace  process.  He  vowed  to  declare  a  Palestinian 
state  in  May  1999,  if  only  to  give  the  Palestinians 
a  sense  of  accomplishment.  Netanyahu  claimed 
this  would  abrogate  the  Oslo  Accords  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  "do  whatever  is  necessary"  to  protect  Is¬ 
rael.  His  measures  would  have  included  deploy¬ 
ing  troops  to  protect  West  Bank  settlements  and 
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Ethnic  Breakdown  of  the  Middle  East 


Major  Ethnic  Group 

I",'.*'..''"’"]  Arabs  Kurd 

Turk  [Sr-jiis]  Azeri 

I  ■  I  Persian  BALUCH  Other  Ethnic  Group 

I  Unpopulated  Areas 

a  Excludes  Bedouin  Arab 
Source:  Atlas  of  the  Middle  fas? (Washington,  Centra!  Intelligence  Agency). 

annexing  portions  of  the  West  Bank  promised  to 
the  Palestinians  under  the  Wye  Agreement,  The 
recent  election  of  Ehud  Barak  in  Israel  could  re¬ 
verse  the  negative  trend  in  the  peace  process. 
There  are  indications,  for  example,  that  renewed 
negotiations  between  Israel  and  Syria  could 
begin  soon.  At  this  writing,  Barak  is  forming  his 
cabinet.  However,  his  freedom  to  negotiate  may 
be  constrained. 

Diplomatic  Realignments  and 
Weapons  Proliferation 

Strategic  Assessment  1995  noted  that  regional 
fragmentation  would  make  a  stable  security 
framework  unlikely.  In  1999,  that  fragmentation 
does  not  appear  as  deep  or  divisive.  The  region's 
Arab  states  will  not  form  meaningful  strategic  al¬ 
liances,  but  they  are  moving  toward  an  informal 
solidarity  like  that  of  the  1960s  and  1970s  when 


Persian  12 


500  Miles 


Arab  45  •> 


Turk  19 

b  Includes  Bedouin  Arab 


500  KM 


Note;  Armenian  abbreviated  as  ARM 


Arab  unity  was  an  important  slogan.  Several 
trends  are  encouraging  dialogue  between  Arabs 
and  Iran.  These  include  common  threat  percep¬ 
tions,  the  prospect  of  a  more  moderate  Iran  re¬ 
suming  bilateral  relations  with  most  regional 
states,  the  near  collapse  of  the  peace  process,  the 
perception  of  U.S.  inconsistency  in  dealing  with 
Israeli  intransigence,  sympathy  for  the  Iraqi 
people  suffering  under  sanctions,  and  Israel's 
growing  security  cooperation  with  Turkey.  Re¬ 
gional  security  dialogues  are  being  conducted 
with  renewed  interest,  particularly  as  govern¬ 
ments  acquire  more  sophisticated  weapons  sys¬ 
tems,  such  as  long-range  missiles  with  bacterio¬ 
logical,  chemical,  and  even  nuclear  warheads 
capability. 

The  region's  states  are  resorting  to  tradi¬ 
tional  alliances  and  diplomatic  cooperation  to  en¬ 
sure  regional  stability.  These  include  the  use  of 
economic  aid — the  so-called  "riyal  diplomacy"-— 
and  accommodating  the  strongest  country  in 
order  to  create  a  balance  of  power,  however  un¬ 
easy  it  may  be.  Egypt,  Syria,  Iran,  and  eventually 
Iraq  may  seek  to  reassert  themselves  in  regional 
politics,  while  trying  to  acquire  WMD. 

In  planning  for  this  balance  of  power,  most 
Middle  Eastern  governments  tend  to  think  reac- 
tively,  not  proactively  They  forget  about  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein's  Kuwaiti  invasion  and  threats  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  UAE.  Nevertheless,  their  se¬ 
curity  agendas  will  be  shaped  by  dangerous 
neighbors,  such  as  Iraq  and  Iran. 

Several  regional  groups  are  emerging. 
Mediterranean  countries,  such  as  Israel,  Jordan, 
Egypt,  Morocco,  Tunisia,  and  Mauritania,  are 
linked  informally  to  NATO  and  the  European 
Union.  Although  they  are  not  members  of 
NATO  or  the  European  Union,  they  enjoy  spe¬ 
cial  status  within  these  organizations  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  trade  and  security  talks. 

The  Gulf  Cooperation  Council,  composed 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Bahrain,  Qatar,  the 
United  Arab  Emirates,  and  Oman,  continues  to 
function  as  an  important  forum  for  debating 
economic,  diplomatic,  and  trade  policies.  It  will 
not  adopt  a  NATO-style  approach,  but  it  con¬ 
ducts  joint  military  exercises  and  discusses  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  regional  military  force. 

The  North  African  states — Algeria,  Tunisia, 
Morocco,  Mauritania,  Egypt,  and  Libya — share 
information  and  cooperate  regarding  mutual 
threats  from  Islamic  extremists. 

Baghdad  and  Damascus  have  restored  eco¬ 
nomic  ties,  although  President  Assad  remains 
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wary  of  Hussein's  ambitions  and  quest  to  replace 
Assad  as  a  leader  in  the  Arab  world.  Assad's  con¬ 
cern  over  Turkish-Israeli  encirclement  and  Hus¬ 
sein's  need  for  regional  support  to  break  sanc¬ 
tions  will  keep  them  in  an  uneasy  and  temporary 
relationship  short  of  diplomatic  ties. 

The  most  interesting  development  is  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Iran  to  Gulf  political  and  security  discus¬ 
sions.  Once  a  pariah  because  of  revolutionary 
and  subversive  threats  in  the  Gulf,  Iran  is  in¬ 
creasingly  regarded  as  a  key  player  in  re-estab¬ 
lishing  the  region's  balance  of  power.  Two  fac¬ 
tors  have  made  this  possible:  the  election  of 
Iranian  President  Mohammad  Khatami,  and 
Saudi  Crown  Prince  Abdallah's  assumption  of 
more  control  from  the  aihng  King  Fahd. 

To  improve  its  regional  respectability,  Iran 
has  made  bold  diplomatic  moves.  Tehran  contin¬ 
ues  to  pursue  advanced  weapons  systems,  in¬ 
cluding  long-range  missiles  and  nuclear  technol¬ 
ogy.  Additionally,  it  has  improved  relations  with 


Iraq,  through  prisoner  exchanges  from  the 
1980-88  conflict,  allowed  pilgrims  to  travel  to 
Iraq's  Shia  shrines,  and  helped  Baghdad  smug¬ 
gle  oil  and  gas  out  of  Iraq.  In  December  1997, 
Tehran  hosted  its  Organization  of  Islamic  States 
Conference,  enabling  diplomatic  relations  with 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  smaller  Gulf  states.  Iran 
also  is  improving  ties  with  Jordan  and  Egypt. 

This  changing  behavior  suggests  Iran  is  re¬ 
defining  its  security  policy  and  strategies.  Iran¬ 
ian  foreign  policy  under  former  President 
Hashemi  Rafsanjani  was  one  of  strategic  ambi¬ 
guity.  Khatami's  policies  represent  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  Rafsanjani's  actions;  however,  Khatami's 
personalized  style  and  lack  of  reticence  indicate 
he  will  try  openly  to  shift  national  security  pol¬ 
icy  to  his  control  and  raise  the  level  of  foreign 
policy  discourse.  Many  specialists  see  new 
trends  in  Iranian  foreign  policy.  They  see  it  re¬ 
flecting  traditional,  prerevolutionary  goals  and 
values,  including  a  strong  commitment  to  na¬ 
tional  sovereignty,  regional  assertiveness,  and  a 
varying  degree  of  friction  with  the  United 
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Defense  Spending  by  Middle  East  Countries 

Military  Expenditures  (in  millions,  U.S.$)  based  on  1995  exchange  rate 


Country 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Iran 

12,190 

10,860 

8,893 

9,307 

8,654 

5,410 

6,333 

5,586 

4,191 

3,442 

4,695 

Iraq 

21,290 

22,890 

15,740 

16,210 

9,698 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1,277 

1,250 

Israel 

8,421 

7,740 

7,693 

8,237 

6,233 

8,320 

7,812 

8,376 

8,734 

11,202 

11,143 

Sources:  The  Military  Balance  1998-1999,  Internationa!  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  (London:  Oxford  Univerelty  Press,  1999),  and  World  Military  Expenditure  and  Arms  Transfers  (Washington:  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  1998). 


Size  of  Armed  Forces,  1995 


Country 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Iran 

654,500 

604  500 

604.500 

504,000 

528,000 

528,000 

473,000 

513,000 

513,000 

513,000 

518,000 

Iraq 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

382,500 

350,000 

382,000 

382,000 

382,500 

382,500 

387,500 

Israel 

141,000 

141  000 

141,000 

-  141,000 

141,000 

175,000 

176  000 

■  172,000  ; 

172,000 

175,000 

175,000 

Sources:  The  Military  Balance  1998-1999,  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  (London:  OxfordUniversity  Press.  1999),  and  World  Military  Expenditure  and  Arms  Transfers  {'Nashmqton:  Asms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  1998), 


States.  The  first  two  represent  traditional  Iran¬ 
ian  national  interests  that  transcend  the  Islamic 
republic  and  the  Shah's  regime.  Some  might 
argue  the  same  for  the  third  as  well. 

All  three  are  permanent  characteristics  of 
Iranian  foreign  policy.  They  have  clear  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  Arab  states  of  the  Gulf  and  the 
broader  Middle  East  region.  If  national  sover¬ 
eignty  is  more  important  than  Islamic  revolution¬ 
ary  goals,  Iran  may  not  make  concessions  about 
its  claimed  territorial  possession  in  the  Gulf,  the 
islands  of  Tunbs  and  Abu  Musa.  If  bilateral  rela¬ 
tions  take  precedence  over  supporting  Islamic 
causes,  then  Tehran  may  not  support  Shia  dissi¬ 
dents  in  exchange  for  recognition  by  Riyadh, 
Manama,  and  Kuwait.  Supreme  Guide  Ayatollah 
Khamenei,  Iran's  spiritual  leader,  stiU  sees  him¬ 
self  as  the  protector  of  Muslims  worldwide. 
Whether  he  and  other  Islamic  hard-liners  will  re¬ 
frain  from  supporting  extremist  causes  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  uncertain.  Tehran's  relations  with  Bagh¬ 
dad  are  likely  expedient,  short-term  policies.  Iran 
cannot  afford  another  major  confrontation  with 
Iraq  but  probably  assumes  that  it  could  occur. 

As  in  other  countries  in  the  region,  a  new 
generation  of  Iranian  elites  favors  cultural  diver¬ 
sity  and  openness  to  the  outside  world,  especially 
the  West.  They  face  opposition  from  hard-liners 
who  use  their  control  over  revolutionary  and 
governmental  institutions  to  ensure  anti-Western 


policies.  Who  will  triumph  in  this  struggle  is  un¬ 
certain.  Either  way,  alliances  with  the  Gulf  Arabs 
will  be  temporary.  Most  Iranians  do  not  trust  the 
governments  on  their  borders  and  look  outside 
the  region  for  more  reliable  support. 

Other  Changes  in  the  Region 

®  Evolving  perception  of  Israel.  Usually 
viewed  as  the  usurper  of  Palestinian  land  and  an 
ideological  threat  that  must  be  destroyed,  the 
new  Iranian  debate  describes  Israel  as  a  regional 
competitor  as  well  as  repressor  of  Palestinian 
rights.  Military  and  political  analysts  focus  on  Is¬ 
rael's  role  in  the  regional  balance  of  power,  in¬ 
cluding  its  nuclear  ambitions.  Because  of  this 
and  Iran's  sense  of  regional  isolation,  many  ana¬ 
lysts  believe  it  unlikely  that  Iran  will  abandon  its 
pursuit  of  nuclear  technology  or  nonconven- 
tional  weapons  programs.  Israeli-Turkish  coop¬ 
eration  has  alarmed  Tehran,  which  could  look  to 
Syria,  Greece,  and  Armenia  to  offset  the  per¬ 
ceived  threat. 

®  Improving  relations  loith  Europe  without 
undermining  Iranian  sovereignty.  Khatami's  ef¬ 
forts  to  elevate  the  Foreign  Ministry  over  the 
military  and  security  institutions  involved  in 
foreign  "actions"  should  help  Europe's  policy  of 
critical  dialogue. 
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Iraqi  military  police  on 
patrol 


«  Re-establishing  relations  with  the  United 
States.  This  may  be  the  direction  Khatami  and 
his  reform  movement  want  to  go,  but  it  will  be 
difficult  to  do.  Iranian  hard-liners  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  clerical  councils  remain  opposed 
to  the  "Great  Satan"  and  rail  against  Western 
cultural  intrusions. 

Israel's  Changing  Defense 

In  1993  Foreign  Minister  Shimon  Peres  de¬ 
scribed  the  changing  threat  Israel  faced  follow¬ 
ing  the  Cold  War.  Israel  traditionally  dealt  with 
"the  tank"  threat,  the  conventional  military 
threat  posed  by  its  neighbors.  Today,  it  faces 
threats  from  "the  knife"  (terrorism),  missiles,  and 
WMD.’  These  changes  affect  Israel's  threat  per¬ 
ception,  military  doctrine,  and  defense  policy.  Is¬ 
rael  sees  Iran's  quest  for  more  sophisticated  con¬ 
ventional  and  nonconventional  weapons  as  its 
major  threat.  Israeli  security  officials  also  antici¬ 
pate  increased  risk  of  war  with  Palestinians  and 
Arab  neighbors  should  the  peace  process  fail. 

Some  security  analysts  predict  major 
changes  in  Israeli  thinking  about  defense.  They 
see  technological,  strategic,  economic,  and  social 


forces  that  will  make  Israel's  traditional  ap¬ 
proach  to  national  security  obsolete.  The  pre¬ 
dicted  changes  in  Israeli  defense  include  aban¬ 
donment  of  universal  short-term  military 
service;  longer  periods  of  service;  more  career- 
oriented,  technical  professionals;  a  force  struc¬ 
ture  that  trades  quantity  for  quality;  and  a  force 
that  emphasizes  tanks  less  and  long-range  air 
and  naval  capabilities  more.  Analysts  predict  Is¬ 
rael's  strategic  doctrine  will  focus  on  defensive 
and  counteroffensive  operations  rather  than  of¬ 
fensive  operations;  pursuit  of  regional  or  near-re¬ 
gional  partners,  such  as  Turkey;  and  military  op¬ 
erations  that  destroy  enemy  forces  rather  than 
seize  territory.  Finally,  the  Israeli  Defense  Force 
will  no  longer  be  the  "school  of  the  nation" — the 
means  by  which  immigrants  are  assimilated  into 
Israeli  society. 

A  significant  development  is  Israel's  deep¬ 
ening  strategic  partnership  with  Turkey.  Discreet 
friends  for  years,  ties  between  the  Turkish  and 
Israeli  militaries  became  open  in  the  last  2  years. 
The  leaders  have  made  widely  pubhcized  visits 
and  are  expanding  military,  intelligence,  and 
trade  cooperation.  The  agreements  include  mili¬ 
tary  training,  combined  exercises,  intelligence  ex¬ 
changes,  upgrades  for  Turkish  F-4  aircraft,  and 
co-production  of  air-to-ground  missiles.  The 
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Humvees  equipped  with 
anti-aircraft  missile 
launchers  in  Fort  Stewart, 
Georgia,  destined  for  the 
Middle  East 


arrangement  offers  Ankara  a  source  of  sophisti¬ 
cated  weaponry  it  fears  the  West  and  the  United 
States  could  withhold  as  Turkey  seeks  to  up¬ 
grade  its  military. 

The  openness  of  Turkish-Israeli  relations 
raises  concerns  among  other  countries  that  this 
cooperation  is  a  defense  alliance.  Syria  com¬ 
plains  of  encirclement,  and  Egypt  and  Iran  de¬ 
cried  Muslim  Turkey's  support  for  the  Ne¬ 
tanyahu  government.  Israeli  military  training 
could  improve  Turkey^s  capabilities,  if  Russian 
ground-to-air  missiles  are  installed  in  Cyprus  or 
Crete.  Turkey  allows  Israel  to  exercise  near  hos¬ 
tile  countries,  like  Iran. 

High  Interest  in  WMD 

As  in  other  regions.  Middle  East  arms  sales 
have  declined  since  1985.  However,  it  remains 
the  world's  largest  arms  market.  According  to  a 
1996  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  report,  world  military  spending  fell  from 
an  all-time  high  of  $1.36  trillion  in  1987  to  $864 
billion  in  1995,  a  34  percent  decline.  Middle  East 
military  spending  declined  from  a  high  of  $100 
billion  in  1991  to  $49  billion  in  1995.  While  this  is 
about  half  of  what  it  was  during  the  1991  Gulf 
War,  it  is  only  an  18  percent  drop  since  1985. 


In  1995,  the  Middle  East's  share  of  the  world 
arms  market  was  43  percent,  up  5  percent  from 
1985.  The  region's  arms  imports  were  $13.8  bil¬ 
lion  in  1995.  According  to  the  International  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Strategic  Studies,  Saudi  spending  ac¬ 
counted  for  one-third  of  the  region's  arms 
expenditures,  while  Israeli  spending  was  one- 
fifth.  Egypt  had  the  largest  increase,  up  $772  mil¬ 
lion.  Israel  was  next,  with  a  $358  million  increase. 
Kuwait  had  a  $342  million  increase.  These  in¬ 
creases  resulted  from  the  delivery  of  orders  made 
after  the  Gulf  War.  In  the  same  time,  expenditures 
by  Iran  fell  $1.4  billion;  Saudi  Arabia,  $420  mil¬ 
lion;  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  $290  million,  and 
Syria,  $156  million.  Arms  purchase  agreements 
declined  for  the  rest  of  the  decade.  They  hit  a 
decade  low  of  $5.6  billion  in  1995,  less  than  half 
that  recorded  in  previous  years.^ 

The  United  States  is  the  Middle  East's  pri¬ 
mary  supplier,  providing  $18.4  billion  in 
weaponry  from  1993  through  1995,  according  to 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
report.  This  represented  about  half  the  regional 
arms  purchases,  and  43  percent  of  total  U.S. 
sales.  The  largest  U.S.  trading  partners  were 
Saudi  Arabia  ($100.1  billion),  Egypt  ($4.1  billion), 
Israel  ($1.7  billion),  and  Kuwait  ($1.6  billion). 
The  United  Kingdom  is  the  second  largest  sup¬ 
plier,  with  31  percent  of  sales.  France  and  Russia 
supply  most  of  the  remainder. 
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Arms  Imports,  1 993-95 


Country 

Growth  Rates 

1995  Imports 

Algeria 

Bahrain 

+16  percent 

$1 .9  billion 

Iran 

-37  percent 

270  million 

y- 

Israel 

-15  percent 

340  million 

Jordan 

+8  percent 

70  million 

Kuwait 

+5  percent 

900  million 

ILetianon 

+75  percent 

Libya 

'  Mauritania ' 

Morocco 

Oman  +112percent  460million: 

Qatar 

Saucti  Arabia’ :  8  6  billion 

Syria  -52  percent 


Tunisia 

Turkey 

:UAE  i;  V 

+19  percent 

Yemen 

+85  percent 

Source:  World  Military  Expenditures  and  Arms  Transfers  (Washington;  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  1996). 


Countries  in  the  region  have  experienced 
dramatic  changes  in  weapons  spending  over  the 
past  decade.  Syria  saw  a  major  drop  in  purchases, 
while  Saudi  Arabia  and  smaller  Gulf  States  sig¬ 
nificantly  increased  their  purchases.  Iraq's  defeat 
in  the  Gulf  War  affected  its  expenditures.  Iran's 
spending  has  been  hampered  by  high  costs,  de¬ 
clining  oil  revenues,  and  the  UN  embargo,  which 
has  prevented  the  transfer  of  high-quality  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  weapons. 

As  Strategic  Assessment  1995  noted,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  has  seen  arms  races  before.  What  is  dis¬ 
turbing  is  the  increased  interest  in  WMD.  Gov¬ 
ernments  are  seeking  them  as  weapons  of  choice 


because  of  security  concerns,  threat  perceptions, 
and  cost.  The  following  factors  are  contributing 
to  the  interest  in  WMD. 

®  Affordability.  Few  governments  can  afford 
conventional  military  modernization.  New 
weapons  are  expensive,  and  few  are  able  to  bid 
for  high-tech  hardware.  The  cheap  payment 
terms  of  the  Cold  War  are  no  longer  available.  By 
contrast,  chemical  and  biological  weapons  are 
relatively  cheap,  and  more  states  are  acquiring 
long-range  missiles  for  delivery. 

®  Availability.  Nuclear  technology,  fissile  ma¬ 
terial,  WMD  infrastructure,  and  delivery  systems 
are  readily  available,  clandestinely  and  overtly. 

®  Ease  of  development.  The  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  (NPT)  is  not  seen  as  a  deterrent  to  nuclear 
weapons  development  even  for  signatories.  Iraq 
was  able  to  mask  its  nuclear  programs  for  years 
without  incurring  sanctions.  India  and  Pakistan 
conducted  nuclear  tests  in  1998  despite  the  threat 
of  sanctions  and  international  opprobium.  Such 
cases  will  encourage  other  states  to  acquire  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  capabilities,  particularly  Iran  and 
a  post  sanctions  Iraq.  Iran  and  Arab  states  are 
also  concerned  about  Israel's  reported  nuclear 
stockpile  and  its  modernized  delivery  capability. 

®  Force  multiplier.  The  use  of  chemical 
weapons  in  the  Iraq-Iran  war  was  a  major  con¬ 
tributor  to  Iran's  defeat. 

®  Prestige.  Many  regimes  view  WMD  as  a 
way  to  enhance  credibility  and  influence  in  re¬ 
gional  and  international  affairs.  They  can  also  di¬ 
vide  coalitions  and  intimidate  neighbors. 

®  Countering  other  countries'  WMD.  Israel 
may  be  a  reason  for  Arab  and  Iranian  acquisition 
of  WMD,  but  it  is  not  the  primary  reason.  Desire 
for  WMD  may  be  based  on  the  assumption  that 
these  weapons  will  be  acquired  by  other  neigh¬ 
bors:  Iran-Iraq,  India-Pakistan,  Egypt-Libya.  It's 
also  based  on  the  possibility  that  a  country  may 
fight  alone  in  its  next  confrontation. 

Most  Middle  East  governments  are  seeking 
WMD  and  missile  capabilities.  Nuclear  weapons 
were  and  will  be  a  priority  for  Iraq,  with  or  with¬ 
out  Hussein.  Iran  will  continue  to  pursue  nuclear 
weapons.  Syria,  Libya,  Iran,  Egypt,  Israel,  and 
Saudi  Arabia  are  suspected  of  possessing  or  de¬ 
veloping  chemical  weapons.  UNSCOM  inspec¬ 
tions  in  1998  revealed  that  Iraq  had  weaponized 
Scud  missiles  with  VX  nerve  gas,  although  they 
were  not  deployed  during  the  Gulf  War.  Saudi 
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Arabia,  Syria,  and  Iran  have,  or  seek  to  acquire, 
long-range  missiles. 

y.S.  iiit©fests 

The  United  States  has  several  critical  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Middle  East.  They  are  determined  by 
economic,  political,  commercial,  and  strategic 
factors,  and  not  all  are  complementary.  These  in¬ 
terests  are  threatened  in  the  following  manner; 

®  Controlling  proliferation  of  WMD — A  men¬ 
acing  task.  The  spread  of  biological,  chemical,  and 
nuclear  weapons  along  with  long-range  ballistic 
missiles  tlireatens  U.S.  interests  in  the  region  and 
is  a  primary  focus  of  U.S.  policy.  The  United 
States  does  not  acknowledge  the  Israeli  nuclear 
program  but  wants  all  regional  states  to  support 
nonproliferation.  Most  regional  states  are  re¬ 
lieved  that  Iraq  has  been  stripped  of  many  of  its 
weapons  systems.  Iran,  Syria,  Libya,  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia,  Turkey,  and  Egypt  will  continue  to  view 
WMD  as  relatively  inexpensive  yet  prestigious 
weapons.  They  can  be  used  to  project  power  as 
well  as  counter  similarly  armed  neighbors. 

«  The  challenge  of  ensuring  freedom  of  the  seas 
and  the  free  flow  of  oil.  Since  the  reflagging  of  ships 
in  1987,  the  protection  of  Persian  Gulf  shipping 
has  been  one  of  the  primary  justifications  for  the 
U.S.  presence  there.  Although  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  its  energy  comes  from  the  Gulf, 
U.S.  protection  helps  ensure  the  uninterrupted 
flow  of  oil  at  stable  prices  to  countries  heavily 
dependent  on  Persian  Gulf  oil,  such  as  Europe, 
China,  and  Japan. 

•  The  difficulty  of  protecting  Israel.  The  U.S. 
commitment  to  preserve  Israel's  sovereignty 
began  with  its  founding  in  1948.  Israel  has  been 
reluctant  to  move  toward  the  final  stages  of  the 
peace  process  begun  in  Oslo.  It  has  made  its  will¬ 
ingness  to  pursue  peace  contingent  on  security 
guarantees,  financial  appropriations,  and  acqui¬ 
sition  of  advanced  military  technology.  Arab 
governments  accuse  Washington  of  favoring  Is¬ 
rael  over  the  Palestinians  and  increasingly  ques¬ 
tion  its  ability  to  be  an  honest  broker. 

*  The  complexity  of  maintaining  a  regional  bal¬ 
ance  favorable  to  U.S  interests.  U.S.  policy  is  focused 
on  isolating  and  containing  rogue  states.  This  pol¬ 
icy  is  supported  by  deterrence  of  aggressor  states, 
diplomacy  backed  by  military  force,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  sanctions,  all  aimed  essen¬ 
tially  at  Syria,  Libya,  Iran,  Iraq,  and  Sudan. 
Congress  has  strengthened  this  policy  through 
legislation  that  imposes  sanctions  against  some  of 


these  states.  However,  these  policies  are  unpopu¬ 
lar  in  Europe  and  the  region.  These  policies, 
coupled  with  a  failed  peace  process,  result  in  pub¬ 
lic  as  well  as  official  criticism  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Middle  East. 

®  The  difficulty  of  promoting  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  liberalization.  The  United  Staes  is  criticized 
for  supporting  autocratic  governments  and 
ignoring  the  region's  more  democratic  regimes. 
Few  governments  have  experience  in  Western- 
style  democracy  or  the  interest  in  developing  it. 
The  United  States  has  tried  discreetly  to  encour¬ 
age  broader  political  participation  in  elective 
national  assemblies,  local  government  institu¬ 
tions,  and  expanded  consultative  councils.  Saudi 
Arabia,  Oman,  Kuwait,  Jordan,  Morocco,  Egypt, 
and  Lebanon  have  expanded  political  participa¬ 
tion  in  past  years. 

This  delicate  process  must  be  balanced 
against  extremism  and  domestic  unrest.  Few 
governments  have  acceptable  human  rights 
records.  All  rely  on  some  form  of  repression  and 
intimidation  of  political  opponents  as  well  as  the 
denial  of  civil  liberties.  Reform  often  runs 
counter  to  the  interests  of  entrenched  ruling  fam¬ 
ilies  and  interest  groups. 

Consequences 
for  U.S.  Policy 

In  1995,  the  United  States  had  two  goals  in 
the  Middle  East.  One  was  dual  containment  of 
Iraq  and  Iran:  denying  them  WMD,  ending  their 
support  for  international  terrorism;  and  prevent¬ 
ing  their  regional  hegemony.  The  second  goal  was 
to  move  the  peace  process  forward.  Ultimately,  it 
was  hoped  this  would  normalize  relations  be¬ 
tween  Arab  states  and  Israel,  encourage  economic 
cooperation,  engage  Syria  in  the  peace  process, 
and  negotiate  the  status  of  Jerusalem,  Palestinian 
refugees,  and  Israel's  final  borders.  The  United 
States  was  troubled  by  Algeria's  civil  war  but  fol¬ 
lowed  Europe  in  seeking  a  resolution  that  would 
end  the  killing,  restore  Algeria's  electoral  politics, 
and  prevent  the  spillover  of  refugees  and  terror¬ 
ism  to  Europe.  If  the  region  experiences  more  in¬ 
tense  political  conflict  in  the  future,  the  United 
States  will  be  pressured  to  ensure  security  and 
stability  and  to  devise  new  policies. 
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Secretary  of  Defense 
William  Cohen  with 
Saudi  Defense  Minister 
Prince  Sultan  bin  Abdul 
Aziz  in  Riyadh,  Saudi 
Arabia 


Effective  Nonproliferation 
Policies 

Nonproliferation  has  been  a  primary  U.S. 
goal  since  the  Cold  War's  end.  Although  Wash¬ 
ington  has  been  ambiguous  toward  Israel's  nu¬ 
clear  programs,  it  has  actively  pursued  nonpro¬ 
liferation.  It  has  supported  arms  control 
initiatives,  worked  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  for¬ 
mer  Soviet  technicians  and  technology  to  the 
Middle  East,  and  strongly  supported  interna¬ 
tional  efforts  to  prevent  construction  of  WMD  fa¬ 
cilities  in  several  regional  countries. 

Governments  in  the  region  have  not  enthu¬ 
siastically  supported  arms  control  initiatives. 
They  learned  several  lessons  from  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons,  and  threatened  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  two  Gulf  wars.  They  deplored 
Iraq  and  Iran's  use  of  chemical  weapons  but  saw 
that  they  could  be  successful  against  a  highly 
motivated  but  less  well-equipped  enemy  army. 
They  saw  that  nuclear  threats  inhibit  rogue 
states,  like  Iraq,  and  deter  use  of  missiles  with  bi¬ 
ological,  chemical,  or  even  nuclear  warheads. 
They  also  saw  it  as  beneficial  to  acquire  their 
own  systems  before  Iraq  recovers. 


U.S.  and  international  nonproliferation  ef¬ 
forts  and  arms  control  measures  will  continue  to 
meet  formidable  obstacles,  including: 

■  Arab  and  Iranian  insistence  that  Israel  sign  the 
NPT  and  bring  it  under  scrutiny  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency 

a  A  conventional  arms  race,  with  the  United 
States  and  Europe  as  the  main  exporters  which  con¬ 
flicts  with  arms  control  programs  and  discourages  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation 

B  Long-standing  territorial  disputes  or  rivalries 
that  encourage  arms  spending  to  ensure  parity  with  a 
dangerous  neighbor;  examples  include  Iran-Iraq,  Is- 
rael-Syria,  and  Israel-Arabs 

B  Perceptions  that  India  and  Pakistan  will  not 
face  substantial  international  censure  for  their  1998  nu¬ 
clear  tests 

a  The  failure  of  sanctions, 

U.S.  nonproliferation  and  arms  control  poli¬ 
cies  will  face  major  challenges  in  the  next  decade. 
Regionwide  proposals  for  arms  control  will  not 
work  if  Israel  is  excluded  from  the  debate.  Iran's 
acquisition  of  WMD  is  almost  certainly  oriented 
toward  its  once  and  future  Iraqi  threat,  not  Israel. 
Nonetheless,  Tehran's  anti-Israel  rhetoric  will 
seemingly  confirm  Israel's  claims  that  it  is  Iran's 
target.  Other  U.S.  friends  in  the  region  are  seek¬ 
ing  long-range  missiles  and  may  be  considering 
the  nuclear  option. 
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Given  the  U.S  strategic  goal  of  "shaping,  re¬ 
sponding,  and  preparing,"  Washington  has  rea¬ 
sons  to  balance  its  regional  nonproliferation  ef¬ 
forts  with  conventional  arms  transfers  to  key 
regional  friends.  The  United  States  must  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  its  arms  sales  contribute  to  the 
arms  race,  or  if  there  is  a  way  the  United  States 
and  other  key  exporters,  namely  Europe,  Russia, 
and  China,  can  ease  this  race. 

Dual  Containment  and  the 
Regional  Balance  of  Power 

Dual  containment  seeks  to  influence  the  be¬ 
havior  of  Iraq  under  Saddam  Hussein  and  Iran 
under  its  revolutionary  regime.  Sanctions  have 
denied  Hussein  unfettered  use  of  Iraq's  oil  rev¬ 
enues,  weakened  his  military,  and  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  to  rebuild  his  military  or  reconstitute 
his  WMD  programs.  The  U.S.  military  presence 
in  the  Gulf  has  also  deterred  Hussein  from 
threatening  his  neighbors.  However,  contain¬ 
ment  and  sanctions  have  not  modified  Hussein's 
intentions,  nor  have  they  changed  his  aggressive 
nature,  his  regime's  brutality,  or  his  desire  to 
possess  WMD. 

Hussein  began  a  concerted  campaign  to  end 
sanctions  and  UN  monitoring  in  mid-1997.  He 
refused  UNSCOM  inspectors  access  to  facilities 
and  insisted  on  changes  in  the  composition  and 
scope  of  UNSCOM  teams.  Policy  toward  Iraq 
was  refined  after  his  1998  challenges  to  UN¬ 
SCOM,  despite  UN  Secretary  General  Kofi 
Annan's  promise  of  cooperation,  Hussein's  re¬ 
fusal  to  comply  with  UN  resolutions  to  disman¬ 
tle  WMD  programs,  and  his  denial  of  access  to 
inspectors.  In  December  1998,  U.S.— U.K.  forces 
conducted  a  4-day  bombing  campaign  against 
Iraq.  A  new  version  of  containment  resulted;  if 
economic  sanctions  and  UN  inspections  did  not 
gain  Iraqi  compliance,  then  "containment  plus" 
would.  This  coupled  force  with  diplomacy.  U.S. 
forces  remain  on  high  alert  in  the  Gulf.  It  is  not 
clear  if  Hussein  will  submit  to  UN  supervision 
again,  or  if  military  force  will  be  used  again  to 
try  to  compel  compliance.  The  United  States  is 
cooperating  more  with  his  opposition;  Congress 
passed  the  Iraq  Liberation  Act,  providing  $97 
million  in  aid  to  Iraqi  dissidents.  Radio  Free  Iraq 
began  transmitting  into  Iraq.  The  United  States 
has  also  stated  its  support  for  those  opposing 
Hussein's  rule. 


Containment  has  affected  Iran  less.  It  has 
discouraged  foreign  borrowing  and  some  arms 
sales.  However,  the  country's  poor  economic 
performance  and  low  oil  prices  have  probably 
done  more  to  dampen  Iran's  ambitions  to  ac¬ 
quire  new  conventional  and  nonconventional 
weapons  systems.  Containment  of  Iraq  suc¬ 
ceeded  because  of  international  support  for  UN- 
imposed  sanctions.  Containment  of  Iran  has 
lacked  international  support  and  therefore  has 
been  less  effective.  The  United  States  seeks  Iran's 
isolation  until  Iran  stops  supporting  terrorism, 
opposing  the  peace  process,  and  trying  to  ac¬ 
quire  WMD. 

Conversely,  Europe  argues  for  engagement 
and  has  tried  "critical  dialogue"  to  influence 
Iran's  behavior.  This  policy  has  also  failed, 
largely  because  Iran  was  not  interested  in  dia¬ 
logue.  Khatami's  assumption  of  power  and  his 
policy  shift  may  facilitate  dialogue  between  Iran 
and  Europe  and,  more  significantly,  end  the  20- 
year  rift  with  the  United  States.  Both  sides  have 
cautiously  moved  toward  dialogue.  This  began 
with  Khatami's  CNN  interview  last  winter,  when 
he  nearly  apologized  for  taking  U.S.  diplomats 
hostage  after  the  revolution.  In  speeches  to  the 
Asia  Society,  Secretary  of  State  Madeleine  Al¬ 
bright  implicitly  recognized  Iran's  electoral 
process  and  its  right  to  participate  in  regional  se¬ 
curity  discussions.  She  also  proposed  each  side 
take  parallel  steps  toward  normal  relations.  Iran¬ 
ian  Foreign  Minister  Kamal  Kharrazi  proposed 
contacts  in  common  international  organizations. 

Progress  will  likely  be  slow.  The  United 
States  is  reluctant  to  appear  overly  warm  toward 
Khatami.  It  could  provide  ammunition  to  the 
Iranian  president's  conservative  critics.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  attacks  against  American  tourists  and 
Iranian  intellectuals  in  fall  1998  were  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  encouraged  by  hard-liners.  This  serves  to 
remind  Iranians  of  the  dangers  of  trying  to  nor¬ 
malize  relations  with  the  West.  If  dialogue  re¬ 
sumes,  however,  engagement  could  replace  con¬ 
tainment.  If  so,  the  United  States  will  need  to 
consider  confidence-building  measures  that 
would  ensure  a  cooperative  Iran  rather  than  a 
hostile  one.  Engagement  with  Iran  could  bolster 
U.S.  relations  with  other  Gulf  countries  that  see 
improved  relations  as  being  in  their  best  inter¬ 
ests.  It  could  also  enable  the  United  States  to 
maintain  a  military  presence  in  the  region  that 
would  be  less  objectionable. 

Strategic  Assessment  1995  had  good  reason  for 
being  optimistic  about  the  peace  process.  With 
agreements  among  Israel,  the  PLO,  and  Jordan, 
hopes  for  final  settlement  and  an  end  to  the  arms 
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races  that  had  fueled  tensions  for  decades  seemed 
likely.  This  prospect  foundered  with  Rabin's  as¬ 
sassination,  aggressive  settlement  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Jerusalem  (which  is  contrary  to  the  Oslo 
Accord),  Israel  and  Syria's  inability  to  come  to 
agreement  on  the  Golan,  and  Israel's  call  for  new 
elections  in  May  1998.  The  stalemated  process 
also  strains  Israel's  "cold  peace"  with  Egypt. 

The  United  States  may  pay  a  high  price  to 
keep  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  process  going.  After 
signing  the  Wye  Agreement,  Israel  requested  ad¬ 
vanced  security  systems  and  loans  from  the 
United  States  in  order  to  enhance  its  military  ca¬ 
pabilities  and  pay  for  security  improvements, 
such  as  roads  connecting  settlements  in  the  West 
Bank.  The  United  States  also  promised  to  assist 
the  Palestine  Authority.  An  accord  with  Syria 
could  require  a  multilateral  peacekeeping  force  in 
the  Golan  Heights,  in  addition  to  UN  forces  al¬ 
ready  there.  Its  functions  would  probably  be  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  in  Lebanon  and  Sinai,  where  peace¬ 
keeping  forces  monitor  a  demilitarized  zone. 
Listening  posts  to  monitor  movements  could  also 
be  established.  In  exchange  for  its  cooperation, 
Syria  would  expect  to  receive  aid  and  to  no  longer 
be  declared  a  sponsor  of  terrorism. 

The  United  States  must  be  able  to  manage 
relations  with  new  governments  and  rulers  as 
leadership  transitions  occur.  The  United  States 
may  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  good  relations 
with  new  regimes  experiencing  pressure  to  dis¬ 
tance  themselves  from  the  United  States.  It  may 
be  especially  challenging  to  retain  local  support 
for  U.S.  military  presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  A 
difficult  problem  will  be  to  encourage  political 
liberalization  in  countries  that  are  very  vulnera¬ 
ble  to  political  extremists. 

Managing  Relations  with  the 
Coalition 

The  United  States  will  not  remain  the  only 
power  broker  in  the  Middle  East  for  long.  Russia 
and  Europe  are  seeking  ways  to  expand  influence 
in  the  region  without  assuming  any  security  obli¬ 
gation.  While  the  United  States  would  prefer  con¬ 
tinuing  the  coalition  to  contain  Hussein,  this  is 
not  likely  to  happen.  France  and  Russia  agree 
that  Iraq  must  comply  with  UN  sanctions,  but 
they  are  not  likely  to  support  U.S.  efforts  to  iso¬ 
late  Iraq  and  sanctions  over  the  long  term.  Euro¬ 
peans  do  not  want  to  support  the  U.S.  Iraqi  con¬ 
tainment  policy  either  through  NATO  or  the 
United  Nations.  Similarly,  Europeans  may  want 


to  be  involved  in  resolving  the  Arab-Israeli  im¬ 
passe,  but  Israel  has  consistently  rejected  EU  in¬ 
volvement  and  the  United  States  has  not  sought 
it.  This  could  change  if  a  new  Arab-Israeli  war  oc¬ 
curred,  or  if  Baghdad  directly  threatened  Kuwait 
or  Saudi  Arabia.  It  might  happen  if  Iraq  failed  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  Nations. 

Many  governments  in  the  region  are  becom¬ 
ing  disenchanted  with  U.S.  presence  and  poli¬ 
cies.  While  they  are  not  about  to  demand  re¬ 
moval  of  U.S.  forces  from  the  region,  they  are 
likely  to  seek  greater  limits  on  U.S.  access  and  an 
end  to  dual  containment.  Among  themselves,  re¬ 
gional  states  will  talk  about  greater  security  co¬ 
operation  but  will  do  little  about  it.  They  will 
seek  rapprochement  with  Tehran,  and,  ulti¬ 
mately  Baghdad,  because  they  are  inclined  to¬ 
ward  some  regional  balance  of  power  among 
themselves  and  because  public  moods  will  in¬ 
creasingly  shape  foreign  policies. 

Nonproliferation,  protecting  access  to  en¬ 
ergy,  and  containing  Iraq  and  Iran  are  all  key 
U.S.  interests,  but  at  what  cost  to  global  U.S.  poli¬ 
cies?  Precious  diplomatic  and  military  capital  is 
required  to  protect  these  interests.  Is  Iraq  the 
most  important  issue,  and  if  it  is,  what  conces¬ 
sions  is  the  United  States  prepared  to  offer  Rus¬ 
sia,  France,  and  the  regional  states  to  maintain 
sanctions?  If  Iraq  is  not  key,  how  does  the  United 
States  refine  its  policy  to  coincide  with  other  in¬ 
terests?  The  United  States  must  clearly  define  its 
goals  for  the  region  and  determine  the  appropri¬ 
ate  policy  instruments  for  those  goals.  Hussein  is 
unlikely  to  change  his  recalcitrant  behavior  and 
will  probably  continue  to  defy  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  Diplomacy  backed  by  military  force  may 
continue  to  work  if  Hussein  perceives  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  follow  through.  Com¬ 
peting  commitments  in  Bosnia,  Korea,  or  Africa 
or  problems  with  military  readiness  may  lessen 
U.S.  capabilities  in  the  Gulf. 

In  the  short  term,  the  United  States  may  be 
able  to  manage  conflicting  pressures  to  downsize 
its  forces,  yet  maintain  a  credible  military  deter¬ 
rence.  Major  war  is  unlikely  to  occur  over  the 
next  3  years,  although  several  events  could  cause 
conflict;  failed  negotiations  between  the  Israelis 
and  Palestinians;  Turkey  backing  into  confronta¬ 
tion  with  Greece  over  the  deployment  of  Russ¬ 
ian-made  S-300  ground-to-air  missiles  in  the 
Aegean  Sea;  Turkey  pressuring  Syria  and  Greece 
because  of  past  support  for  anti-Turkish  PKK 
rebels;  and  Iran  avenging  diplomats  and  reli¬ 
gious  cohorts  murdered  by  the  Afghani  Taliban. 

Over  the  long  term,  the  prospect  for  conflict 
increases.  Conflict  could  be  caused  as  changes  in 
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regimes  occur,  as  financial  resources  become 
scarcer,  as  demographic  pressures  grow,  and  as 
governments  refuse  to  allow  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  reforms. 

Het  Assessment 

This  chapter  provides  an  assessment  of 
Greater  Middle  Eastern  trends  and  events  that 
will  likely  shape  U.S.  actions.  While  a  middle-of- 
the  road  course  is  more  likely,  the  best  and  worst 
case  scenarios  are  also  possible  and  worth  con¬ 
sidering. 

Best  Case  Scenario 

Under  this  scenario,  the  new  Israeli  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Palestine  Authority  would  agree 
on  final  borders  and  the  rights  of  Palestinian 
refugees.  Jerusalem  will  be  a  difficult  issue,  be¬ 
cause  neither  side  believes  it  can  compromise  on 
its  rights  to  the  Holy  City.  While  Israel  claims  the 
entire  city,  the  Palestinians  may  be  satisfied  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  presence  in  East  Jerusalem.  Israelis  may 
make  this  concession  in  exchange  for  something 
more  than  peace  with  the  Palestinians.  Most 
Arab  governments,  including  Iraq,  have  said 
they  would  accept  whatever  settlement  the 
Palestinians  accepted.  Islamists  will  focus  on 
Jerusalem's  being  eternally  Muslim,  just  as  reli¬ 
gious  Zionists  want  an  undivided  city  under 
Jewish  control. 

Additionally,  a  real  peace  agreement  could 
enable  an  agreement  between  Israel  and  Syria 
over  the  Golan  Heights.  Both  sides  demand  total 
control.  If  Syria  regained  some  or  all  the  Golan 
and  if  Israel  withdrew  from  Southern  Lebanon, 
then  it  would  be  less  important  for  Damascus  to 
improve  relations  with  Baghdad.  Iraq  would  be 
even  more  isolated.  Even  in  a  best  case  scenario,  it 
is  difficult  to  envision  Saddam  Hussein  being 
overthrown,  although  his  opposition  may  unify 
and  undermine  his  authority.  In  a  best  case  scene- 
rio  Hussein  would  be  replaced  with  a  government 
more  broadly  based  and  willing  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  Nations  and  the  West. 

In  a  best  case  scenario,  Iran  would  pose  little 
threat  to  its  Persian  Gulf  neighbors  or  U.S.  forces 
pre-positioned  there.  Tehran  would  engage  in  re¬ 
gional  confidence-building  measures  and  be¬ 
come  increasingly  preoccupied  with  the  Afghani 
Taliban  who  continue  to  murder  members  of 
Shia  tribes  in  Afghanistan,  as  weU  as  quell  poten¬ 
tial  rebellion,  and  ethnically  cleanse  the  border 


region  with  Iran  and  Pakistan.  Iran  would  aban¬ 
don  its  expensive  quest  for  WMD  as  a  result  of 
pressures  from  economic  difficulties,  the  need  to 
build  conventional  forces  to  contain  the  Taliban 
and  defend  its  borders,  and  the  need  to  reinvest 
in  civilian  and  oil-industry  infrastructure.  Iran 
would  complete  the  Bushehr  nuclear  facility, 
however,  and  promise  the  Gulf  States  protection 
under  its  nuclear  umbrella.  The  Gulf  States 
would  agree  to  a  security  architecture  that  in¬ 
cludes  discussions  with  Iran  but  choose  to  re¬ 
main  under  a  U.S. /NATO  security  umbrella  as  a 
deterrent  to  potential  regional  threats. 

Under  this  scenario,  the  United  States 
would  realize  some  security  objectives.  It  would 
have  access  to  the  region's  energy  resources  and 
maintain  a  forward  presence.  It  would  partially 
deter  the  spread  of  WMD.  Iraq  would  still  be 
under  UN  restrictions  and  subject  to  UNSCOM 
inspections,  while  the  other  Gulf  States  would 
choose  not  to  acquire  them.  Peace  between  Israel 
and  its  neighbors  would  enhance  U.S.  policies  in 
the  region,  although  it  would  not  correct  the 
Arab  complaint  of  U.S.  partiality  toward  Israel. 

Worst  Case  Scenario 

In  a  worst  case  scenario,  Israel's  inability  to 
achieve  a  domestic  consensus  regarding  peace 
negotiations  with  the  Palestinians  would  under¬ 
mine  Israeli  unity  and  risk  spilling  over  into 
Palestinian  areas.  Acts  of  terrorism  and  civil  dis¬ 
obedience  would  increase  in  Israel  and  the  West 
Bank  and  result  in  attacks  on  U.S.  personnel.  U.S. 
personnel  and  property  would  be  threatened  by 
terrorist  attacks  because  of  Islamic  grievances  re¬ 
garding  U.S.  military  presence  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  its  support  for  Israel. 

U.S.  policies  seeking  access  to  oil  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  and  promoting  nonproliferation 
would  be  severely  tested.  An  unstable  oil  market 
could  have  several  outcomes.  It  could  include 
angry  oil  producers,  like  Iran  and  Iraq,  using  force 
to  punish  those  who  might  have  expanded  out¬ 
put,  like  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  United 
Arab  Emirates.  It  could  also  include  instability 
within  states  dependent  on  oil  revenues  and  un¬ 
able  to  pay  debts  or  subsidies  to  their  citizens;  this 
encompasses  all  the  oil-producing  states.  This  lat¬ 
ter  scenario  is  unlikely,  but  continued  low  oil 
prices  would  impact  domestic  well-being. 

Probably  the  most  dangerous  scenario 
would  involve  the  spread  of  WMD.  If  Iran  were 
to  acquire  missiles  with  sufficient  range  to  attack 
Moscow,  Europe,  Israel,  and  U.S.  forces  in  the  re¬ 
gion,  then  several  consequences  could  occur. 
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Iran  could  decide  to  test  a  nuclear  device;  but  it 
is  more  likely  to  warn  that  it  has  missiles  with 
chemical,  biological,  or  nuclear  warheads.  If  Iran 
or  Iraq  were  armed  with  WMD,  other  regional 
countries  might  acquire  their  own  as  well — 
Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Turkey,  for  example. 
The  result  would  be  an  arms  race.  U.S.  forces  in 
the  region  would  be  at  risk  in  the  event  of  mili¬ 
tary  confrontation  or  accident. 

Even  though  this  worst  case  scenario  seems 
unlikely,  the  Greater  Middle  East  will  remain  a 
troubled  region  and  may  become  more  turbulent. 
WMD  is  an  especially  worrisome  trend.  Prolifera¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  accelerating.  Moreover,  it  will 
occur  against  the  background  of  unsettled  secu¬ 
rity  issues,  troubled  economic  affairs,  regime 


changes,  and  other  potentially  destabilizing 
events.  Consequently,  U.S.  interests  will  face 
growing  challenges,  perhaps  more  so  in  the 
Greater  Middle  East  than  in  any  other  key  region. 
The  task  for  the  United  States  will  be  to  manage 
change  and  establish  effective  policies  and  capa¬ 
bilities  in  response. 

NOTES 

'  Shimon  Peres  interview,  cited  in  Knives,  Tanks, 
and  Missiles:  Israel's  Security  Revolution  (Washington; 
The  Washington  Institute  for  Near  East  Policy,  1998), 

-  Information  on  arms  sales  comes  from  The  Mili¬ 
tary  Balance:  1997/1998,  International  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies  (London:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1998),  115-144;  and  World  Military  Expenditures  and 
Arms  Transfers,  1996  (Washington;  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  1996). 
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here  is  the  Asia-Pacific  regioir 
headed?  Countervailing  trends  are 
at  work  in  this  complex  region  in 
ways  that  match  or  exceed  any 
other  region.  The  outcome  is  not  foreordained, 
and  wide  variations  are  possible. 

Today,  the  Asia-Pacific  region  is  at  peace. 
However,  the  Korean  peninsula  remains  tense, 
and  China's  future  role  is  unclear.  Every  Asian 
state  faces  economic  and  political  challenges  that 
were  unimaginable  2  years  ago.  How  each  re¬ 
sponds  to  these  challenges  will  affect  it  in  the 
decades  to  come.  Collectively,  these  responses 
will  influence  the  future  character  of  the  regional 
security  environment. 

The  year  2010  may  see  a  more  stable  and 
unified  region,  firmly  committed  to  responsible, 
accountable  government  and  market  economics. 
It  could  also  be  a  divided  region,  threatened  by 
instability  and  conflict,  with  many  nations  re¬ 
jecting  core  democratic  values.  The  challenge  for 
the  United  States  is  to  support  a  regional  secu¬ 
rity  architecture  consistent  with  its  core  values. 
It  also  must  reduce  any  possibility  of  a  negative 
backlash  and  not  excessively  stress  the  relatively 
weak  economic  and  political  institutions  of 
Asian  nations. 


In  Asia,  1998  will  be  remembered  as  a  year 
of  challenge  and  trauma.  North  Korea  test-fired 
missiles  over  Japan,  demonstrating  its  determi¬ 
nation  to  pursue  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
(WMD).  Moreover,  global  interconnectivity 
made  the  financial  crisis  of  1997  a  full-blown  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  crisis  by  early  1998.  Initial 
forecasts  of  rapid  recovery  proved  overly  opti¬ 
mistic.  In  addition,  1999  saw  major  strains  in 
U.S.-Chinese  relations,  thereby  adding  strategic 
troubles  to  Asia's  economic  troubles. 

Throughout  Asia,  more  than  two  decades  of 
export-led  economic  growth,  often  well  into  dou¬ 
ble  digits,  came  to  an  end.  So  did  rising  income 
and  living  standards.  The  people  of  the  region 
faced  the  need  to  live  within  economic  means  that 
were  rising  only  slowly  or  declining. 

Economic  decline  also  brought  unprece¬ 
dented  pressure  for  political  change.  Economic 
vulnerability  revealed  political  vulnerability.  New 
groups  began  to  seek  redress  of  political  griev¬ 
ances  that  had  been  suppressed  for  more  than  a 
generation.  The  social  and  political  models  that 
had  sustained  regional  elites  gave  way.  Such  con¬ 
structs  as  "Asian  Values,"  the  "ASEAN  Way,"  and 
"Japanese  Capitalism"  no  longer  instill  confi¬ 
dence.  Today,  nations  of  the  region  are  searching 
for  new  economic  and  political  constructs. 
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U.S.  Defense  Strategy  and  Forces  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  Region 

U.S.  defense  strategy  in  the  region  continues  to  be  one  of  overseas  presence,  power  pro¬ 
jection.  and  bilateral  alliances.  The  strategy’s  overall  goal  is  to  help  shape  the  region's 
security  environment,  to  maintain  a  capacity  to  respond  to  a  wide  spectrum  of  contingen¬ 
cies.  and  to  prepare  for  the  future.  U.S.  defense  planning  continues  to  focus  on  the  tense 
security  situation  in  Korea,  while  remaining  attentive  to  other  potential  regional  crises. 

The  U.S.  overseas  military  presence  in  the  region  totals  about  100,000  personnel. 
About  36,000  troops  are  stationed  in  Korea,  and  45,000  are  in  Japan/Okinawa.  Afloat  naval 
forces,  plus  units  in  Guam  and  elsewhere,  provide  the  remainder.  Principal  U.S.  joint  com¬ 
bat  forces  include  2  divisions,  3.2  fighter-wing  equivalents,  1  carrier  battle  group,  and  1 
amphibious  ready  group.  The  U.S.  Pacific  Command  is  headquartered  in  Hawaii,  where 
another  48,000  troops  are  stationed. 

U  S.  power  projection  assets  include  pre-positioned  equipment  and  material,  strategic 
airlift  and  sealift  forces.  Increases  in  these  assets  have  greatly  enhanced  the  U.S.  capacity 
to  deploy  ground,  air,  and  naval  reinforcements  rapidly  in  a  crisis.  U.S,  forces  in  CONUS 
provide  a  flexible  posture  for  strongly  contributing  to  any  combat  missions  in  the  region. 
The  US,  military  capability  is  adequate  for  a  major  theater  war  and  lesser  conflicts. 

The  prirtcipai  U.S.  alliances  in  the  Asia-Pacific  are  with  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Japan, 
and  Australia.  These  countries  have  strong  self-defense  forces.  The  principal  function  of 
these  alliances  is  to  help  defend  both  countries,  but  with  the  Soviet  threat  gone,  the  U.S.- 
Japanese  alliance  is  now  being  adjusted  for  new  missions.  The  United  States  also 
maintains  bilateral  alliances  with  other  countries,  including  the  Philippines  and  Thailand. 


The  economic  crisis  also  has  national  secu¬ 
rity  implications  for  various  regional  powers.  Be¬ 
fore  1997,  nations  in  the  region  were  relying  on 
their  own  force  modernization — and  on  the 
United  States  as  the  ultimate  guarantor  of 
regional  stability.  However,  this  force  moderniza¬ 
tion  has  been  placed  on  hold.  This  means  that  the 
United  States  becomes  even  more  important  to 
regional  security.  Also,  Washington  had  previ¬ 
ously  assumed  that  most  Asian  nations  would 
gradually  assume  an  increased  share  of  the  re¬ 
gional  defense  burden.  That  assumption  must 
now  be  reconsidered. 

When  considering  the  Asia-Pacific's  future, 
the  economic  crisis  introduces  new  factors.  Prior 
to  1998,  the  region  seemed  to  be  evolving  toward 
core  economic  and  political  values  and  continued 
acceptance  of  forward  U.S.  mihtary  presence  as  a 
basis  for  a  future  regional  security  architecture. 
That  still  may  be  the  case.  However,  changing 
economic  conditions  complicate  this  possibility. 
Key  questions  regarding  the  future  include: 

B  How  will  economic  pressures  impact  support 
for  market  mechanisms? 

a  Will  the  trend  toward  responsible,  accountable 
government  continue? 

s  Will  economic  difficulties  undermine  regional 
stability? 


B  Will  shifting  economic  fortunes  produce  new 
relationships  among  the  regional  powers? 

B  Will  the  region  see  shifts  in  the  balance  of  mili¬ 
tary  power?  Will  North  Korea  acquire  WMD  and  deliv¬ 
ery  vehicles? 

a  What  will  be  China's  role  and  Western  reactions 

to  it? 

a  Win  the  possibility  of  conflict  increase,  decrease, 
or  remain  the  same? 

a  What  criteria  should  the  United  States  use  to 
assess  its  regional  economic,  political,  and  security 
policies? 

Dealing  with  these  and  other  questions  will 
occupy  the  American  policy  community  for 
years.  The  United  States  will  continue  to  have 
vital  interests  at  stake  in  Asia  and  in  the  Pacific. 
The  challenge  will  be  one  of  protecting  them  by 
crafting  a  mix  of  old  and  new  policies  that  re¬ 
spond  to  the  fluid  situation. 


Asia's  economic  troubles  set  the  stage  for 
long-term  strategic  and  political  changes. 

Internal  Issues 

Indonesia 

Indonesia  may  be  near  collapse.  Conserva¬ 
tive  estimates  are  that  the  economy  declined  by 
as  much  as  30  percent  in  1998,  with  inflation 
reaching  100  percent.  It  is  unlikely  the  situation 
will  improve  much  in  1999.  While  general  agree¬ 
ment  exists  regarding  the  need  to  privatize  state- 
owned  enterprises,  resistance  remains  high,  and 
private  conglomerates  afflicted  by  cronyism  and 
favoritism  find  it  difficult  to  restructure.  One 
bright  spot  is  Indonesia's  progress  toward  re¬ 
structuring  its  massive  external  debt.  However, 
the  banking  sector  finds  it  difficult  to  adjust  debt 
rescheduling.  Increasingly,  experts  believe  that 
Indonesia  faces  a  5-  to  10-year  trial  before  the 
economy  recovers. 

In  principle,  Indonesia  replicates  patterns 
seen  elsewhere  in  the  region.  Economic  stagnation 
eliminated  the  safety  valve  that  prevented  dissat¬ 
isfactions  from  reaching  critical  mass.  Faced  with 
lower  living  standards,  Indonesians  throughout 
the  political  spectrum  could  no  longer  compen¬ 
sate  for  political  and  other  dissatisfactions  by  in¬ 
creasing  their  share  of  an  expanding  economy 

Economic  collapse  contributed  to  political 
crisis.  The  nation's  political  institutions  and 
leaders  have  lost  legitimacy,  and  a  series  of  asso¬ 
ciated  problems  related  to  law  and  order  have 
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occurred.  While  economic  crisis  was  the  catalyst, 
the  political  crisis  and  its  associated  problems 
are  interconnected.  One  carmot  be  solved  with¬ 
out  major  change  in  the  others.  For  the  next  few 
years,  Indonesia's  leaders  will  be  occupied  re¬ 
solving  the  dilemma. 

This  will  not  be  easy.  Present  leadership  re¬ 
mains  tainted  by  the  past.  The  current  govern¬ 
ment  is  seen  as  an  extension  of  the  Suharto 
regime,  albeit  without  Suharto.  This  is  the  charge 
made  by  those  demanding  President  Bacharud- 
din  Habibie's  resignation,  mainly  students  and 
younger  people.  The  larger  population  does  not 
as  yet  see  any  alternative  to  the  present  regime. 

The  general  and  presidential  elections 
scheduled  for  late  fall  1999  will  probably  not  re¬ 
solve  Indonesia's  problems.  Megawati 
Sukarnopoutri's  Democratic  Party,  allied  with 
the  (Muslim)  Nahdlatul  Ulama,  may  win  a  slim 
majority  in  the  general  elections,  but  forming  a 
national  leadership  would  be  a  formidable  chal¬ 
lenge.  Habibie's  Golkar  Party  is  so  tainted  that 
it  is  unlikely  to  receive  a  sufficient  mandate  to 
establish  legitimate  national  leadership.  If  the 
elections  continue  the  status  quo,  the  situation 
could  worsen. 

The  Indonesian  Armed  Forces  present  a 
fuzzy  picture.  They  have  lost  public  esteem  as  a 
result  of  their  suppression  of  demonstrations 


and  links  with  the  establishment.  Led  by  Chief  of 
Staff  General  Wiranto,  the  reform  wing  is  seem¬ 
ingly  increasing  its  influence.  Redefining  the  po¬ 
litical  role  of  the  armed  forces  is  integral  to  re¬ 
form;  this  would  include  its  withdrawal  from  the 
political  process  and  resignation  of  its  parlia¬ 
mentary  seats.  However,  military  reformers  con¬ 
tinue  to  disagree  over  the  pace  and  scope  of 
change.  There  is  also  a  widespread  \dew  that,  as 
the  only  truly  national  government  institution, 
the  armed  forces  ought  to  remain  involved  in  the 
policy  process. 

Indonesia's  economic  and  political  evolution 
wiU  continue  to  be  erratic  and  contradictory  over 
the  next  3  to  5  years.  Slow  economic  recovery  will 
negatively  affect  political  evolution,  and  a  politi¬ 
cal  transition  will  not  be  smooth.  The  nation  lacks 
an  institutional  structure  strong  enough  to  chan¬ 
nel  the  demands  for  change  in  constructive  direc¬ 
tions.  The  possibilities  include  national  collapse, 
degrees  of  authoritarianism,  or  movement  toward 
a  responsible  system. 

China 

Thus  far,  China  has  been  insulated  from  the 
worst  of  the  Asian  economic  crisis.  This  is  largely 
due  to  its  nonconvertible  currency,  greater  re¬ 
liance  on  foreign  direct  investment  than  bank 
loans,  and  international  debt  that  is  long  term. 
However,  many  of  the  conditions  that  produced 
crisis  elsewhere  exist  in  China.  These  include 
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bad  bank  loans,  allocation  of  capital  based  on  po¬ 
litical  criteria,  and  cronyism. 

Moreover,  the  government  seems  to  be  re¬ 
treating  from  the  rigorous  privatization  and  re¬ 
form  announced  by  Premier  Zhu  Rongji  at  the 
National  People's  Congress  in  March  1998.  Con¬ 
sequently,  China  may  be  facing  its  own  economic 
crisis.  Like  Indonesia,  China  could  experience 
significant  political  dislocation.  China's  economy 
seems  plagued  by  contradictions.  Growth  in  re¬ 
tail  sales  is  declining,  and  consumer  spending 
may  weaken  further  because  of  rising  unemploy¬ 
ment,  slowing  wage  growth,  and  rising  interest 
rates.  Investment  in  fixed  assets  is  also  downx  as 
are  exports  and  foreign  direcf  investment.  An  8 
percent  growth  rate  as  set  by  the  programs  an¬ 
nounced  in  Premier  Zhu  in  March  1998  almost 
certainly  will  not  be  achieved;  a  rate  of  between 
4  and  6  percent  is  far  more  likely. 

The  problems  are  in  two  interrelated  areas; 
State-owned  enterprises  (SOEs)  and  the  banking 
system.  Most  of  the  SOEs  are  effectively  bank¬ 
rupt.  They  are  kept  afloat  by  politically  directed 
bank  loans,  which  at  present,  are  all  outstand¬ 
ing  and  unproductive  and  amount  to  nearly  30 
percent  of  the  gross  domestic  product  (GDP). 
This  situation  is  not  sustainable,  and  the  bank¬ 
ing  system  is  approaching  crisis.  Reform  of 
SOEs  and  banks  was  the  thrust  of  Premier 
Zhu's  1998. 

China's  problem  is  as  much  political  as  eco¬ 
nomic.  Privatizing  SOEs  would  result  in  wide¬ 
spread  bankruptcy  and  drastic  work  force  reduc¬ 
tion.  Privatization  could  increase  unemployment 
by  one-third.  Northeast  China,  where  most  SOEs 
are  concentrated,  would  suffer  the  most  from  in¬ 
creased  unemployment.  SOEs  pro\dde  such  serv¬ 
ices  as  medical  care,  education,  and  housing;  if 
they  ceased  to  exist,  the  burden  of  providing 
such  services  would  fall  upon  a  government  that 
is  ill  prepared  to  respond. 

The  banking  situation  is  also  perilous.  If  the 
government  directed  the  banks  to  write  off  bad 
loans,  millions  of  households  that  provide  the 
bulk  of  assets  would  lose  their  savings.  At  the 
same  time,  the  government  does  not  have  the  re¬ 
sources  to  recapitalize  the  entire  banking  system. 

The  political  consequences  of  reduced  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  also  pose  another  potential  diffi¬ 
culty  for  Beijing.  China's  leaders  are  concerned 
about  widespread  social  unrest  that  could  occur 
as  a  result  of  broad  dissatisfaction  with  the  cor¬ 
ruption  and  inefficiency  that  seemingly  pervade 


every  aspect  of  social  life,  particularly  in  urban 
areas.  Double-digit  economic  growth  enabled 
leaders  to  avoid  dealing  with  this  problem,  and 
until  recently,  the  strategy  seemed  to  work. 

The  rate  of  increase  is  now  declining,  and 
most  observers  believe  that  a  growth  rate  of  any¬ 
thing  less  than  5  percent  will  be  insufficient  to 
keep  discontent  within  acceptable  parameters.  If 
the  economy  fails  to  meet  this  goal,  social  unrest 
will  likely  increase  and  so  will  demonstrations, 
strikes,  and  overt  challenges  to  government  au¬ 
thority.  Such  activities  have  increased  in  fre¬ 
quency  during  the  last  2  years. 

This  concern  is  reflected  in  the  plan  to  allo¬ 
cate  $1.2  trillion  to  infrastructure  development 
between  1998  and  2000.  It  is  seemingly  intended 
to  ensure  that  economic  growth  eventually 
reaches  8  percent  by  increasing  investment  in 
fixed  assets.  Overall,  state  investments  are  ex¬ 
panding  more  than  20  percent  annually.  This 
may  increase  growth,  but  it  also  represents  a 
major  retreat  from  privatization  programs  for 
SOEs  and  the  banking  reforms  announced  in 
March  1998.  This  infrastructure  program  is  being 
financed  by  banks;  much  of  the  money  is  going 
to  SOEs  that  actually  subtract  value  from  the 
overall  economy.  At  the  end  of  August  1998,  the 
number  of  loans  outstanding  was  16  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago. 

This  program  will  inevitably  add  to  the 
number  of  bad  loans  held  by  banks,  which  is  re¬ 
portedly  approaching  25  percent — higher  than 
those  held  by  the  banking  systems  of  Indonesia, 
Thailand,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  before  the 
1997  crisis.  Overall,  the  loan  program  indicates 
that  the  government  has  determined  short-term 
growth  to  be  its  highest  priority.  However,  the 
problem  is  a  long-term  one.  If  growth  rates  in¬ 
crease  in  the  short  term,  the  costs  of  postponed 
reform  are  likely  to  be  high.  Moreover,  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  the  prospects  for  social  and  political 
unrest  will  decrease. 

Japan 

As  1997  ended,  Japan's  5-year  economic 
downturn  began  to  assume  crisis  proportions.  In 
November,  one  of  Japan's  largest  regional  banks, 
the  Hokkaido  Takushoku  Bank,  failed;  Yamaichi 
Securities,  one  of  the  nation's  four  largest  broker¬ 
ages,  also  declared  bankruptcy.  The  longest  eco¬ 
nomic  slump  in  Japan's  postwar  history  deep¬ 
ened  in  1998.  In  July,  the  ruling  Liberal 
Democratic  Party  (LDP)  suffered  an  unexpected 
defeat  in  a  national  election  for  the  House  of 
Councilors,  the  legislature's  upper  house.  It  was 
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widely  interpreted  as  a  no-confidence  vote  in  the 
government's  economic  policies  and  led  to  Prime 
Minister  Ryutaro  Hashimoto's  resignation.  His 
successor,  Keizo  Obuchi,  inherited  the  difficult 
task  of  restructuring  Japan's  ailing  banking  sys¬ 
tem  and  restarting  the  domestic  economy. 

Every  indicator  points  to  continued  reces¬ 
sion,  and  even  depression.  In  October  1998,  the 
Neikei  stock  index  closed  at  12,946 — the  first  clos¬ 
ing  under  13,000  since  January  1986,  and  one- 
third  of  its  39,845  record-high  reached  in  late 
1989.  Negative  growth  continued  throughout 
1998.  In  early  October,  the  government's  Eco¬ 
nomic  Planning  Agency  projected  that  GDP 
growth  would  be  -1.8  percent  for  fiscal  year  1998 
(April  through  March),  despite  massive  tax  cuts 
and  public  works  spending  projects  enacted  ear¬ 
lier.  Finally,  unemployment  rose  to  4.3  percent — 
the  number  of  unemployed  hit  2.97  million.  Un¬ 
employment  among  heads  of  household  went  up 
0.8  percent  to  3.2  percent,  setting  a  new  record. 
Those  forced  to  leave  employment  rose  from 
370,000  to  910,000.  Slumping  department  store 
sales,  machine  tool  sales,  and  crude  steel  produc¬ 
tion  rates  reinforced  the  gloomy  picture. 

As  with  its  regional  neighbors,  the  banking 
system's  deepening  crisis  impedes  the  return  to 
sustainable  growth.  Japan's  banks  are  over¬ 
whelmed  by  bad  debt,  largely  because  of  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  late-1980s  "Bubble  Economy,"  built 
on  real  estate  and  stock  market  speculation. 
When  share  prices  and  real  estate  values  began 
falling  in  the  early  1990s,  Japan's  banks  rapidly 
accumulated  bad  debt.  In  summer  1998,  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  Financial  Supervisory  Agency  calcu¬ 
lated  the  bad  debt  to  be  $630  billion.  When  added 
to  the  already  declared  bad  loans,  total  bad  debt 
is  $880  billion,  or  one-quarter  of  the  GDP. 

Japan  is  also  troubled  by  major  political 
problems.  Although  Japan  does  not  face  prob¬ 
lems  similar  to  Indonesia's,  its  political  system  is 
weak  and  incapable  of  effectively  responding  to 
economic  or  even  security  challenges.  Since  its 
establishment  in  1954,  the  Liberal  Democratic 
Party  had  served  Japanese  interests  and  domi¬ 
nated  consensus  on  economic,  political,  and  bu¬ 
reaucratic  issues.  Its  fall  in  1994  eliminated  disci¬ 
pline  within  the  political  system  and  severely 
reduced  the  means  by  which  a  rising  generation 
of  leaders  could  be  socialized  into  political  life. 
This,  along  with  the  electoral  system's  restruc¬ 
turing,  resulted  in  the  emergence  of  several  small 
groups.  Centered  around  individual  leaders, 
these  groups  combined  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
contesting  elections.  While  they  can  influence  a 
significant  remnant  of  the  Liberal  Democratic 


Party,  these  groups  cannot  govern  in  their  own 
right.  They  do  not  reflect  the  political  center, 
which  has  been  the  weakness  of  recent  Japanese 
governments.  A  more  desirable  endstate  in  the 
near  future  is  unlikely.  For  the  next  3  to  5  years, 
Japanese  governments  are  likely  to  be  weak. 

Any  new  consensus  may  be  very  different 
from  the  old  one.  For  example,  it  may  agree  on 
a  relationship  between  government  and  busi¬ 
ness  that  is  far  less  connected  than  in  the  past.  It 
may  also  want  Japan  to  be  a  "more  normal  na¬ 
tion,"  a  prospect  that  holds  obvious  implica¬ 
tions  for  Tokyo's  regional  and  global  roles,  and 
its  security  policy. 

The  Republic  of  Korea 

The  Asian  economic  crisis  hit  the  Republic 
of  Korea  (ROK)  in  fall  1997,  as  those  holding  out¬ 
standing  foreign  loans  demanded  payment.  By 
year's  end,  Korea's  short-term  external  debt 
amounted  to  $68  billion,  while  foreign  exchange 
reserves  were  $7.3  billion.  Seoul  insisted  it  could 
service  the  debt,  only  to  be  forced  in  early  De¬ 
cember  to  accept  a  $57  billion  assistance  package 
from  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF). 
Once  the  world's  eleventh-largest  economy, 
South  Korea's  acceptance  of  the  IMF  deal  was 
seen  as  a  national  humiliation  by  its  people. 

Like  most  countries  in  Asia,  the  root  of  the 
crisis  rests  in  the  structure  of  the  Korean  econ- 
orriy.  Successive  governments  distrusted  mar¬ 
kets,  and  they  exercised  control  over  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  financial  sector.  Crony  capitalism  was 
rampant.  The  industrial  sector  was  protected  and 
over-regulated.  The  chaebols,  dominant  industrial 
groups,  were  highly  leveraged  and  excessively 
diversified.  They  sought  increased  market  share 
rather  than  profits.  Originally  family-run  busi¬ 
nesses,  the  chaebols  grew  too  big  and  suffered 
from  poor  corporate  management.  The  financial 
sector  was  weak,  lacked  proper  risk-manage¬ 
ment  safeguards,  and  made  loans  based  on  polit¬ 
ical  favoritism  and  government  guidance.  Labor 
became  militant  and  growth  in  wages  far  out¬ 
paced  productivity  gains. 

The  depth  of  the  crisis  is  indicated  by  the 
following  data.  According  to  a  consensus  esti¬ 
mate,  the  GDP  contracted  between  5  and  7  per¬ 
cent  in  1998.  Company  bankruptcies  exceeded 
3,000  per  month  between  November  1997  and 
May  1998;  they  included  seven  of  the  nation's 
top  thirty  chaebols,  the  massive  conglomerates 
that  account  for  90  percent  of  the  ROK  GDR  In 
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Japanese  P-3  Orion  of  the 
Maritime  Self-Defense 
Force  alongside  a  U.S.  P-3 

during  Exercise  RIMPAC  98  mid-1998,  combined  foreign  and  domestic  cur¬ 

rency  debt  was  estimated  to  be  $730  billion, 
twice  the  size  of  the  1997  GDP.  Unemployment, 
which  was  400,000  in  May  1997,  was  nearly  1.5 
million  a  year  later.  It  may  exceed  two  million, 
and  hit  8  percent.  Consumption  feU  28  percent  in 
the  first  6  months  of  1998,  and  imports  fell  35 
percent  over  1997. 

On  December  18,  1997,  after  serving  nearly 
30  years  as  an  opposition  leader  who  was  once 
sentenced  to  death  for  his  politics,  Kim  Dae  Jung 
was  elected  president.  Recognizing  the  economic 
situation's  gravity,  Kim  Dae  Jung  focused  on  the 
economic  crisis  well  in  advance  of  his  February 
inauguration.  He  has  committed  government  to 
the  difficult  task  of  reforming  and  restructuring 


the  devastated  economy.  Industrial  restructuring 
is  slow  and  resisted  by  the  chaebols.  Financial  re¬ 
structuring  may  be  more  expensive  than  antici¬ 
pated.  Bad  debt  is  growing,  and  the  cost  of  re¬ 
capitalizing  the  banking  system  will  be  high. 
Foreign  investors  remain  wary. 

President  Kim  must  also  deal  with  the  sen¬ 
sitive  issue  of  North  Korea.  His  "Sunshine  Pol¬ 
icy,"  makes  it  clear  that  the  South  is  not  out  to 
absorb  or  collapse  the  North's  regime  and  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  deal  with  Pyongyang  reciprocally. 
North  Korea  finds  this  difficult  because  it  means 
treating  Seoul  as  an  equal. 

Given  its  preoccupation  with  the  domestic 
economy.  South  Korea  is  looking  for  stable  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  North.  In  fact,  it  will  wish  to  avoid 
actions  that  could  increase  instability  and  deter 
investors.  Therefore,  the  United  States  must 
make  special  efforts  to  coordinate  with  Seoul  as 
it  manages  relations  with  the  North.  This  will  be¬ 
come  more  difficult  owing  to  the  seriousness  of 
Washington's  concerns  about  Pyongyang's  nu¬ 
clear  and  missile  programs,  and  to  growing  de¬ 
sire  in  Washington  to  invest  U.S.  policies  toward 
the  north  with  a  "harder  edge." 

The  Unsettled  Security 
Eiiviro,nment 

Overall,  domestic  pressures  will  likely  en¬ 
courage  regional  powers  to  maintain  stability 
and  avoid  conflict.  However,  as  recent  Malaysian 
and  Singaporean  statements  indicate,  these  pres¬ 
sures  have  already  caused  tensions  within 
ASEAN.  Long-standing  challenges  also  remain 
on  the  Korean  peninsula,  in  the  Taiwan  Strait, 
and  around  the  South  China  Sea.  Overall,  the  re¬ 
gional  security  outlook  is  mixed.  The  likelihood 
of  conflict  that  might  involve  the  United  States  is 
low.  However,  the  conditions  that  could  cause 
unintended  or  accidental  conflict  are  becoming 
more  widespread. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
problems.  The  first  involves  traditional  rivalries. 
For  example,  Singapore  alleges  that  Malaysia  is 
deliberately  creating  problems  in  bilateral  rela¬ 
tions  in  order  to  distract  Malaysian  attention 
away  from  Kuala  Lumpur's  economic  difficul¬ 
ties.  In  this  view,  one  wing  of  an  embattled,  di¬ 
vided  Malaysian  leadership  is  using  tensions  as 
a  political  weapon.  At  worst,  Malaysia  might  in¬ 
terfere  with  Singapore's  water  supply,  harass 
shipping  and  air  flights,  and  posture  military 
forces  on  the  border.  Singapore  would  have  to 
take  defensive  measures,  thus  increasing  the  risk 
of  conflict. 
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Disputed  Claims  to  Paracel  and  Spratly  Islands 
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A  second  source  of  difficulty  is  the  spread  of 
ethnic  conflict.  Violence  against  Chinese  popula¬ 
tions  in  Malaysia  or  Indonesia  might  incite  Singa¬ 
pore's  overwhelmingly  Chinese  population  and 
cause  additional  ethnic  discord.  Military  forces 
would  then  have  to  restore  order.  This  could 
complicate  Singapore's  ties  with  Indonesia  and 
Malaysia.  Although  the  risk  of  actual  interstate 
conflict  is  low,  the  potential  for  internal  instability 
is  high  and  would  negatively  affect  economic  re¬ 
covery,  overall  regional  tranquility,  and  ASEAN 
unity.  Moreover,  it  would  undermine  any  bilat¬ 
eral  effort  to  resolve  difficulties. 

Regarding  the  more  traditional  flashpoints, 
the  Korean  peninsula  remains  a  major  problem. 


Present  policies  are  being  challenged  by  continu¬ 
ing  revelations  about  Pyongyang's  nuclear  pro¬ 
grams,  its  missile  development,  and  its  potential 
role  as  a  proliferator  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  (WMD).  A  North  Korean  medium-  or  long- 
range  missile  with  WMD  negatively  affects  the 
Northeast  Asia  balance  of  power,  the  global  non¬ 
proliferation  regime,  the  ability  to  deter  the  North, 
and  the  ability  to  prosecute  conflict  should  deter¬ 
rence  fail. 

In  the  Taiwan  Strait,  prospects  are  more  posi¬ 
tive.  The  Koo/Wang  talks  convened  in  October 
1998  suggest  the  beginnings  of  a  cross-strait 
process  that  may  reduce  tensions  between  Beijing 
and  Taipei,  even  if  it  does  not  produce  a  resolu¬ 
tion.  Reduced  tension  is  in  the  interests  of  both 
sides  and  will  enable  them  to  keep  cross-strait 
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dynamics  within  acceptable  boundaries.  How¬ 
ever,  Beijing  is  exhibiting  a  new  sense  of  urgency 
about  achieving  progress  toward  reunification 
and  has  begun  to  pressure  Taipei,  most  notably 
by  beginning  to  deploy  missiles  across  the  strait. 
This  in  turn  pressures  the  United  States  to  pro¬ 
vide  Taiwan  with  suitable  defenses,  including 
theater  missile  defense  (TMD)  systems.  If  Wash¬ 
ington  does  so,  the  situation  could  worsen. 

Although  its  economy  remains  sound,  Tai¬ 
wan  is  in  a  state  of  political  evolution  like  Japan, 
Indonesia,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Taiwan  is  3 
to  5  years  away  from  achieving  a  political  center 
of  gravity  capable  of  managing  cross-strait  ties.  In 
the  meantime,  suspicion  remains  on  both  sides  of 
the  strait  and  will  continue  to  influence  events.  If 
Beijing  construes  Taipei's  actions  as  separatist  or 
as  a  prelude  to  a  formal  declaration  of  independ¬ 
ence,  the  situation  will  inevitably  deteriorate 
again.  Similarly,  if  Beijing  is  perceived  to  be  im¬ 
patient  or  militarily  threatening,  Taipei  might  feel 
it  has  no  option  other  than  to  force  the  pace. 

The  potential  for  conflict  over  territorial  dis¬ 
putes  in  the  South  China  Sea  may  be  on  the  rise 
once  again.  After  a  period  during  which  the  par¬ 
ties  appeared  to  be  avoiding  inflammatory  ac¬ 
tions,  the  Philippines  reported  the  Chinese  had 
erected  new  structures  on  Mischief  Reef,  an 
island  claimed  by  Manila.  The  Philippine  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  ill  afford  to  appear  to  be  weak  on 
this  issue  and  continues  to  press  the  United 
States  and  ASEAN  for  support.  Although  both 
Beijing  and  Manila  are  proceeding  slowly  to  re¬ 
solve  the  situation,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the 
Philippines  to  accept  the  Chinese  fait  accompli. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  possibility  of  acciden¬ 
tal  conflict  remains  a  factor  to  be  corrsidered. 


Threats  to  Future  Democracy 

Prior  to  the  latest  economic  crisis,  most  na¬ 
tions  were  in  the  process  of  accepting  market 
mechanisms  as  their  economic  regulators.  Politi¬ 
cally,  many  were  evolving  toward  institutions 
based  on  pluralism,  responsibility,  and  accounta¬ 
bility,  or  liberal  democracy.  In  each  nation,  this 
evolution  was  managed  by  a  coalition  of  national 
elites  that  allowed  non-elites  to  share  in  eco¬ 
nomic  progress,  while  strictly  limiting  individual 
expression  and  political  activity.  All  sectors  ac¬ 
cepted  the  reality  because  all  benefited.  Fre¬ 
quently  termed  "illiberal  democracy"  in  the 
West,  the  system  was  often  described  in  Asia,  as 
the  "Asian  Way,"  or  a  system  based  on  "Asian 
Values."  That  model  has  been  discredited,  and 
an  unfocused  search  for  a  replacement  model  is 
now  underway 

Generational  change  is  also  a  factor. 
Throughout  the  region,  the  generation  that  de¬ 
fined  each  nation's  modern  identity  is  passing, 
or  has  passed.  Moreover,  the  economic  growth 
that  enabled  acceptance  of  the  Asian  Way  has  di¬ 
minished.  As  a  result,  new  coalitions  have 
emerged  in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Indonesia, 
and  Malaysia.  They  consist  of  disenfranchised 
social  strata  that  were  hardest  hit  by  economic 
decline  and  are  demanding  thorough  change  and 
elite  replacement.  Albeit  at  a  different  level, 
Japan  is  now  in  the  fifth  year  of  what  is  proving 
to  be  a  long  transition  to  a  new  political  consen¬ 
sus,  that  changes  the  relationship  of  old  elites. 
This  transition  will  affect  how  Japan  defines  it¬ 
self.  China  may  be  in  the  early  stages  of  this 
process  as  well.  New  coalitions  that  have  little 
association  with  the  discredited  past  are  making 
new  demands  and  challenging  institutions  that 
had  only  just  begun  to  mature. 

This  trend  raises  questions  about  the  future 
of  market  economies,  pluralism,  accountable 
government,  and  liberal  democracy  in  general. 
Recently,  regulation  of  currency  and  capital  flow 
has  begun  in  Southeast  Asia.  Japan  and  the  ROK 
are  slow  in  redefining  the  relationship  between 
government  and  the  economy.  Those  favoring 
economic  nationalism  by  means  of  regulation 
and  restriction  may  be  gaining  ground. 

Democracy's  future  may  also  be  question¬ 
able  in  some  instances.  In  Japan  and  the  ROK, 
demands  for  change  are  expressed  within  a  con¬ 
stitutional  framework.  The  procedures  are  well- 
established.  However,  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  and 
Singaporean  institutions  are  far  less  well  estab¬ 
lished.  In  China,  notions  of  democracy  are  very 
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fragile.  Moreover,  democracy  in  China  and 
Southeast  Asia  is  seen  more  as  a  cure  for  ills  or 
providing  the  disaffected  with  access  to  the  po¬ 
litical  process  and  less  as  a  set  of  immutable 
principles  limiting  state  power  over  the  individ¬ 
ual.  In  many  nations,  the  military  is  the 
strongest  national  institution.  It  would  play  the 
major  role  in  ensuring  internal  security  and  sta¬ 
bility  in  a  crisis.  If  this  occurred,  coercive  meas¬ 
ures  likely  would  prevail  and  could  produce  a 
retreat  from  democracy. 

The  future  of  democracy  in  much  of  Asia  is 
mixed.  The  ROK  and  Southeast  Asian  nations 
depend  heavily  on  the  United  States,  Europe, 
and  international  institutions  for  economic  and 
political  recovery.  The  latter  regard  reform  and 
reconstruction  as  requirements  for  continued  as¬ 
sistance.  If  aid  is  sufficient,  and  does  not  further 
exacerbate  stresses,  then  the  region  may  emerge 
from  crisis  with  institutions  that  exhibit  more 


democratic  characteristics.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
aid  is  insufficient,  and  especially  if  it  is  offered 
with  conditions  that  weak  governments  cannot 
meet,  there  could  be  movement  away  from  dem¬ 
ocratic  norms. 

Roles  and  Relations  Among 


In  the  first  decade  of  the  21®'  century, 
China's  rise  could  alter  the  roles  and  relations 
among  major  powers,  including  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  At  present,  Beijing  plays  a  defin¬ 
ing  role  in  regional  security  affairs.  However,  its 
influence  is  based  on  size,  location,  resources, 
and  potential,  rather  than  actual  comprehensive 
national  strength.  Beijing  can  influence  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  South  China  Sea,  in  South  and 
Southeast  Asia,  and  on  the  Korean  peninsula, 
and  it  can  intimidate  neighbors  like  Taiwan.  It 
could  create  great  havoc  if  it  were  willing  to  pay 
the  costs.  However,  it  lacks  sufficient  national 
strength  to  permanently  change  the  regional  se¬ 
curity  equation. 
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China’s  Maritime  Strategy  toward  Western  Pacific  Chain  Islands 
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In  201 0,  the  Chinese  will  probably  not  have 
an  overpowering  capability.  However,  Beijing 
will  probably  make  significant  gains  and  be  able 
to  pursue  Chinese  interests  more  effectively  than 
today.  By  2010,  Chinese  naval  and  air  forces  will 
probably  be  able  to  prevail  over  any  ASEAN  mil¬ 
itary  forces  in  the  South  China  Sea  and  may  even 
possess  military  superiority  over  Taiwan.  The 
Chinese  People's  Liberation  Army  (PLA)  will  not 
be  a  match  for  U.S.  or  Japanese  forces,  but  new 
force-projection  assets  such  as  aerial  refueling, 
improved  air  defense,  integrated  command-and- 
control  systems,  and  information  warfare  capa¬ 
bilities  will  compel  the  attention  of  Washington 
and  other  nations.  How  China  will  exercise  its 


growing  national  strength  is  the  question  facing 
Washington  and  other  nations. 

Today,  indicators  regarding  the  future  are 
ambiguous.  On  the  one  hand,  China's  economic 
development  remains  its  priority.  Moreover,  its 
regional  policies  are  designed  to  maintain  stabil¬ 
ity  in  support  of  this  goal.  The  following  seem  to 
indicate  this  trend: 

B  Despite  the  accidental  bombing  of  the  Chinese 
Embassy  in  Belgrade  and  violent  Chinese  demonstra¬ 
tions  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Beijing,  China  appears  to 
be  searching  for  ways  to  return  to  a  healthier  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  United  States. 

B  Even  though  Jiang  Zemin's  visit  to  Japan  was 
less  than  fully  successful,  Beijing  remains  interested  in 
improving  relations  with  Tokyo. 

ffi  Despite  initially  harsh  public  rhetoric,  Beijing's 
response  to  India's  nuclear  weapons  program  has  been 
moderate.  Moreover,  Beijing  is  increasingly  supporting 
nonproliferation  regimes. 

a  Beijing  appears  committed  to  Korean  peninsula 
stability. 

B  Chinese  rhetoric  has  cooled  on  South  China  Sea 
territorial  disputes. 

»  After  military  action  in  March  1996,  Beijing  is 
now  pursuing  its  objectives  regarding  Taiwan  by  politi¬ 
cal  means. 

However,  a  question  remains.  Does  the  pres¬ 
ent  course  reflect  China's  true  strategic  objec¬ 
tives,  or  is  it  a  temporary  accommodation  to  cur¬ 
rent  internal  and  external  realities  until  China 
can  build  the  capabilities  necessary  to  secure 
other  objectives? 

Beijing  is  concentrating  more  intensely  on 
pursuing  maritime  interests  in  the  South  China 
Sea  and  the  Taiwan  Strait,  and  with  respect  to 
Japan  and  Southeast  Asia.  The  PLA  intends  to 
develop  a  sea-denial  capability  out  to  the  so- 
called  Second  Island  Chain  and  eventually  con¬ 
trol  that  space.  This  has  obvious  implications  for 
all  of  Northeast  Asia. 

China's  official  Defense  White  Paper,  pub¬ 
lished  in  July  1998,  lays  out  a  vision  of  the  future 
security  environment  that  is  antithetical  to  that 
embraced  by  the  United  States.  The  difference 
arises  over  the  future  role  of  military  alliances.  In 
Washington's  view,  alliances  are  stabilizing  and 
provide  a  solid  foundation  for  regional  security. 
Beijing,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  alliances  as 
destabilizing  relics  of  the  Cold  War  that  should 
be  replaced  with  a  network  of  bilateral  strategic 
partnerships  and  consultative  mechanisms. 
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China's  rise  directly  affects  major  regional 
power  relationships.  With  Russia's  power  fad¬ 
ing,  the  trilateral  relationship  among  the  United 
States,  China,  and  Japan  currently  defines  the  re¬ 
gional  security  environment.  For  example, 
events  on  the  Korean  peninsula  and  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  confidence-building  regimes  depend  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  willingness  of  the  members  of  this 
triad  to  support  them. 

Since  the  Cold  War's  end,  each  triad  mem¬ 
ber  has  attempted  to  maintain  balance  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  other  two.  Despite  difficulties  and 
some  dramatic  swings,  the  three  nations  interact 
in  a  balanced  manner  regarding  economic  and 
strategic  interests.  The  United  States  is  central  to 
this  relationship.  Washington's  security  alliance 
with  Tokyo  allays  Chinese  concerns  about  Japan, 
as  well  as  Tokyo's  concerns  about  Beijing. 

China's  rise  could  alter  the  equation.  Unoffi¬ 
cially,  Beijing  acknowledges  benefits  from  the 
U.S.-Japan  security  relationship.  However,  Chi¬ 
nese  leaders  may  not  indefinitely  accept  the  idea 
of  China's  security  being  dependent  upon  an  al¬ 
liance  over  which  it  has  no  control  and  which  it 
feels  might  be  directed  against  Chinese  interests. 
To  the  extent  that  Beijing  feels  capable  of  manag¬ 
ing  such  relations,  it  will  approach  Japan  inde¬ 
pendently.  In  doing  so,  it  will  offer  Japan  a  mix 
of  incentives  and  disincentives  designed  to 
weaken  the  alliance  and  increase  its  influence 
over  Tokyo.  This  would  challenge  the  present  tri¬ 
lateral  dynamic,  severely  complicate  U.S.  rela¬ 
tions  with  Japan,  and  eventually  produce  a  triad 
in  which  members  shift  and  change  relations  in 
order  to  secure  dominance. 

Military  Modernization  and 


Because  of  economic  crisis,  most  regional 
militaries  have  curtailed,  or  forgone,  long-held 
modernization  plans.  Most  defense  budgets  in 
the  region  are  declining.  Indonesia,  Malaysia, 
Thailand,  the  ROK,  and  Japan  have  canceled  or 
delayed  planned  procurements  and  have  seri¬ 
ously  reduced  exercises  integral  to  operational 
readiness.  Only  China's  PLA  seems  to  remain  on 
an  upward  trajectory;  this  may  change,  depend¬ 
ing  on  economic  factors. 

During  the  next  decade,  reduced  defense 
spending  will  affect  the  region  in  several  ways. 
First,  the  ability  of  regional  military  forces  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  programs  enhancing  military  coopera¬ 
tion  will  diminish.  The  armed  forces  of  the 


ASEAN  nations  were  initially  seen  as  guarantors 
of  internal  security.  In  recent  years,  national  cohe¬ 
sion  has  improved,  and  these  forces  are  redefin¬ 
ing  themselves  and  assuming  external  security 
missions.  They  were  also  developing  experience 
in  cooperative  efforts  by  means  of  intelligence 
sharing,  joint  patrolling,  and  joint  exercises.  Mili¬ 
tary  cooperation  was  seen  as  a  key  to  ASEAN 
unity.  Now,  this  progress  may  be  arrested. 

Second,  the  U.S.  military  engagement  with 
ASEAN  nations  will  be  more  difficult.  U.S.  plan¬ 
ning  was  based  on  rising  capabilities  that  would 
potentially  deepen  and  broaden  military  ties 
with  other  countries  in  the  subregion.  With  the 
decline  of  available  resources  and,  consequently, 
military  capabilities,  the  United  States  will  have 
to  adjust  its  plans. 

The  political  sensitivities  regarding  U.S.  co¬ 
operation  with  Southeast  Asian  militaries  had 
begun  to  subside  but  now  may  increase.  If  social 
and  political  instability  becomes  a  reality,  local 
military  forces  will  revert  to  internal  security 
missions.  Experience  with  Indonesia,  China,  and 
Burma  illustrates  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  to  establish  and  maintain 
ties  with  military  establishments  focused  on  in¬ 
ternal  security  missions. 

This  is  less  so  in  Northeast  Asia,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  tensions  on  the  Korean  peninsula  and  in 
the  Taiwan  Strait.  Despite  basing  and  other  man¬ 
agement  problems,  mature  alliances  with  Japan 
and  the  ROK  contribute  to  secure  military  rela¬ 
tions.  However,  economic  conditions  are  influ¬ 
encing  defense  thinking  in  those  countries.  In 
Japan,  reduced  resources  have  complicated  legis¬ 
lation  regarding  implementation  of  the  Revised 
Defense  Cooperation  Guidelines.  However,  this 
difficulty  may  be  partially  overcome.  Japanese 
political  circles  are  recognizing  the  need  to  meet 
North  Korean  nuclear  and  missile  programs,  as 
indicated  by  Japan's  research  in  TMD. 

South  Korea's  situation  is  similar.  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Seoul  agree  on  the  need  for  effective  de¬ 
terrence  but  sometimes  disagree  on  means.  Before 
the  economic  collapse,  Washington  took  issue 
with  Seoul's  desire  to  acquire  capabilities  that 
would  enable  it  to  play  a  security  role  beyond  the 
peninsula.  Declining  resources  and  Pyongyang's 
recent  actions  will  modify  Seoul's  desire. 

The  overall  regional  military  balance  is  a 
major  question  for  some.  Unlike  other  nations, 
no  evidence  indicates  that  Chinese  naval  and  air 
force  programs  have  been  negatively  affected  by 
financial  shortfalls.  In  fact,  Chinese  defense  ex¬ 
penditures  are  increasing.  However,  even  if  PLA 
modernization  programs  are  realized  while  those 
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in  ASEAN,  Japan,  and  the  ROK  are  not,  the  re¬ 
gional  military  balance  will  not  change  dramati¬ 
cally  by  2010.  The  PLA  may  narrow  the  gap,  but 
that  gap  will  still  be  substantial.  The  issue  is 
what  capabilities  the  PLA  will  be  able  to  achieve. 
Depending  on  the  Chinese  economy,  the  PLA  by 
2015  could  begin  fielding  a  force  that  would  be 
similar  to  some  U.S.  forces  of  the  early  1990s.  The 
PLA  could  also  pose  a  limited  challenge  to  U.S. 
information  systems  and  other  regional  military 
forces.  If  the  Chinese  economy  falters,  however, 
PLA  progress  would  be  negatively  affected. 


Asia-Pacific  Peace  and  Stability 

The  United  States  has  a  vital  interest  in  the 
stability  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  U.S.  prosper¬ 
ity  is  linked  to  Asia's  prosperity.  Access  to  Asia- 
Pacific  markets  and  productive  capacities  are  es¬ 
sential  to  U.S.  strategic  well-being.  American 
ability  to  execute  responsibilities  in  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East  assumes  continued  relations 
with  a  stable  and  secure  Asia. 

Regional  stability  enabled  Asia's  economic 
development.  The  region  prospered  because  it 
was  free  of  discord,  largely  due  to  U.S.  security 
guarantees  in  the  form  of  military  presence.  As  a 
result,  the  United  States  is  seen  as  an  honest  bro¬ 
ker  that  has  ensured  balance  in  the  region.  This 


has  reduced  incentives  for  nations  to  seek  mili¬ 
tary  superiority  over  others.  The  region,  there¬ 
fore,  was  able  to  achieve  dramatic  economic  and 
political  development. 

The  region  is  now  experiencing  economic 
stagnation.  Nations  must  implement  reforms 
necessary  for  economic  rehabilitation  and  recov¬ 
ery.  Prospects  for  success  will  be  enhanced  if  re¬ 
gional  stability  can  be  preserved.  Doing  so  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  a  key  challenge  in  the  coming  years. 

Recovery  and  Western 
Economic  and  Political  Values 

The  United  States  has  a  vital  interest  in  Asia- 
Pacific  economic  recovery.  However,  a  unique 
opportunity  exists  to  accomplish  this  in  ways 
that  result  in  the  extension  of  core  economic  and 
political  values.  This,  too,  is  a  national  interest. 

As  noted  earlier,  most  nations  in  the  region 
are  in  transition.  All  accept  to  varying  degrees 
the  core  economic  values  of  market-directed  in¬ 
stitutions  and  unrestricted  trade  regimes.  While 
there  is  less  acceptance  of  such  core  political  val¬ 
ues  as  responsible  and  accountable  government, 
the  trend  has  been  in  that  direction.  A  key  uncer¬ 
tainty  now  is  how  the  changed  economic  envi¬ 
ronment  will  affect  the  place  of  core  values 
within  the  different  national  outlooks. 
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The  United  States  has  a  vital  interest  in  sup¬ 
porting  positive  trends  and  preventing  reaction 
to  the  current  difficulties  from  forming  the  basis 
for  a  long-term,  broadly  based,  negative  reaction. 
Consensus  on  the  form  of  economic  organization 
and  on  citizen  relations  with  government  will 
help  to  remove  some  of  the  sources  of  discord 
that  have  traditionally  prevented  regional  coop¬ 
eration  and  reduce  the  risk  of  conflict.  It  can  also 
provide  China  with  incentives  to  integrate  itself 
more  fully  into  the  region. 

Accordingly,  the  United  States  has  an  inter¬ 
est  in  promoting  economic  reform  programs  that 
reduce  the  significance  of  political  factors  in  eco¬ 
nomic  decisionmaking  and  increase  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  economic  processes.  The  economy  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  the  economies  of  the 
region  will  benefit  if  each  is  more  confident  of  its 
ability  to  assess  how  the  others  will  respond 
under  a  variety  of  economic  circmnstances.  Also, 
shared  approaches  to  economic  activity  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  network  of  shared  political  interests. 

Integrating  China 
into  Regional  Security 

The  United  States  has  a  critical  interest  in  in¬ 
tegrating  China  into  the  regional  security  architec¬ 
ture.  Even  if  China  does  not  begin  to  approach  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  comprehensive  national 
strength  by  2010,  it  will  do  so  in  later  decades. 
China  is  the  one  nation  in  the  region  that  could 
alter  the  regional  order  in  ways  that  make  U.S.  in¬ 
terests  less  secure  than  they  are  today. 

With  China  shifting  toward  a  maritime 
focus,  its  strategic  interaction  with  the  United 
States  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  is  likely  to  in¬ 
crease.  How  the  United  States  manages  these 
new  interactions  will  greatly  affect  how  other  na¬ 
tions  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  United 
States  as  a  regional  leader.  In  the  next  few  years, 
U.S.  regional  influence  will  be  directly  affected  by 
how  successfully  it  manages  the  "China  issue." 

It  is,  therefore,  important  that  the  United 
States  and  its  regional  friends  and  allies  per¬ 
suade  Beijing  that  Chinese  interests  are  better 
served  through  cooperation  than  through  com¬ 
petition.  As  China's  power  grows,  doing  so  will 
become  increasingly  difficult. 

Responsibility 
for  Regional  Order 

The  United  States,  Japan,  the  ROK,  ASEAN 
nations,  and  China  share  an  interest  in  a  stable 
regional  order.  After  economic  recovery,  most 


Asian  nations  will  regain  the  ability  to  resume 
development  of  military  capabilities  and  assume 
a  greater  responsibility  for  regional  stability. 

There  will  also  be  a  clear  need  for  the  re¬ 
gional  powers  to  do  so.  U.S.  forces  have  been 
shrinking  as  a  result  of  domestic  political  pres¬ 
sures  and,  until  recently,  because  of  a  perception 
of  a  reduced  threat.  U.S.  military  presence  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  is  holding  at  about  100,000  person¬ 
nel.  This  level  will  be  subjected  to  increased 
scrutiny  in  the  future.  The  revolution  in  military 
affairs  (RMA)  could  mean  new  U.S.  capabilities 
that  would  compensate  for  lower  deployment 
levels.  However,  even  if  this  possibility  proves 
true,  Washington  would  still  require  support 
from  allies  and  friends,  including  the  assumption 
of  military  missions  in  addition  to  providing 
bases.  If  such  support  is  not  forthcoming,  gener¬ 
ating  public  and  congressional  backing  for  con¬ 
tinued  U.S.  military  deployments  will  be  difficult. 

The  question  is,  to  what  degree  should  the 
United  States  pursue  the  issue  of  increasing  the 
security  responsibilities  of  allies  and  friends,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  this  time?  If  the  United  States  were  to 
strongly  advocate  increased  responsibilities,  it 
would  likely  be  rebuffed  on  economic  grounds 
and  prejudice  allies  and  friends  in  the  future.  It 
may  be  more  effective  merely  to  develop  the 
basis  for  future  cooperation,  deferring  the  direct 
approach  until  later. 

Regional  Security  Institutions 

Over  the  next  decade,  conflict  is  more  likely 
to  be  accidental  than  deliberate.  For  example. 
North  Korea  may  miscalculate  and  strike  the 
South.  Seoul  might  perceive  an  action  by  Py¬ 
ongyang  as  threatening  and  move  against  it.  Bei¬ 
jing  might  perceive  Taipei  as  aggressively  seek¬ 
ing  independence  and  attack  the  island.  One  of 
the  nations  in  the  Spratly  Islands  dispute  might 
conclude  another  nation  is  trying  to  alter  the  sta¬ 
tus  quo  and  resort  to  military  action. 

A  collateral  danger  is  that  the  United  States 
and  China  might  be  drawn  into  one  of  these  con¬ 
flicts.  Such  conflicts  would  add  years  to  the  time 
required  to  recover  from  damage  to  regional  se¬ 
curity  and  the  economy. 

These  possibilities  highlight  the  need  for  the 
United  States  to  work  with  the  nations  of  the  re¬ 
gion  to  increase  transparency  and,  more  impor¬ 
tant,  to  establish  procedures  for  confidence  build¬ 
ing  and  conflict  management.  The  present  alliance 
structure  can  provide  a  useful  framework  within 
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which  to  begin  such  an  effort,  which  could  be  of 
great  use  in  consolidating  U.S.  regional  influence 
and  in  countering  Beijing's  charge  that  alliances 
no  longer  serve  a  useful  function. 

Cooseqyerices 
for  U.S.  Policy 

Current  U.S.  policy  in  Asia  is  focused  on 
three  goals:  enhancing  security,  promoting  pros¬ 
perity,  and  encouraging  democracy.  They  are 
being  pursued  by  upgrading  bilateral  alliances, 
engaging  China,  and  securing  other  forms  of  re¬ 
gional  cooperation.  Achieving  U.S.  economic 
goals  has  become  more  complicated  because  of 
the  economic  crisis.  Pursuit  of  democracy — al¬ 
though  successful  in  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  else¬ 
where — is  encountering  frustrations  in  China  and 
other  countries.  Overall,  U.S.  policy  in  Asia  has 
been  reasonably  successful  in  recent  years,  but 
progress  has  been  difficult.  A  key  issue  is  whether 
U.S.  policy  can  reflect  greater  sensitivity  to  re¬ 
gional  economic  and  political  conditions. 

Economic,  Political, 
and  Security  Goals 

The  core  of  Asia's  problem  lies  not  just  in 
the  regional  economic  system,  but  in  its  weak 
political  and  security  institutions.  They  are  not 


strong  enough  to  establish  the  order  and  disci¬ 
pline  necessary  to  ensure  economic  recovery. 

A  first  step  for  the  United  States  is  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  problem  with  a  better  understanding 
of  all  of  its  various  dimensions  and  interrelation¬ 
ships.  Thus  far,  Washington's  approach  has  been 
to  tackle  the  economic  aspect  of  the  problem,  al¬ 
most  to  the  exclusion  of  political  and  security  di¬ 
mensions.  The  international  community  empha¬ 
sizes  economic  measures,  often  without  regard 
for  political  realities.  Indonesia  is  illustrative  of 
the  political  side-effects  caused  by  certain  types 
of  economic  remedies. 

U.S.  policy  might  be  more  effective  if  it  were 
to  become  more  multifaceted  and  were  to  reflect, 
more  than  it  does  at  present,  the  perspectives  of 
the  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  security  policy  com¬ 
munities.  A  broader  approach  might  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  reduce  the  unintended  negative  conse¬ 
quences,  political  as  well  as  economic. 

Heightened  Expectations 
for  the  U.S.  Regional  Role 

The  United  States  already  plays  a  salient  se¬ 
curity  role  in  the  region.  In  the  near  future,  re¬ 
gional  reliance  on  the  United  States  is  likely  to 
grow.  Each  nation  in  the  region  is  encumbered 
by  the  need  to  achieve  economic  recovery.  Most 
nations  also  recognize  the  commensurate  need 
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for  a  stable  regional  security  environment.  En¬ 
hancing  confidence  and  providing  assurance  are 
needed  more  than  ever  before. 

Regional  leaders  also  expect  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  play  a  balancing  role  in  re¬ 
gional  security.  Because  of  their  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  situation,  they  view  the  U.S.  regional  role 
as  being  more  important  today  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Cold  War  ended.  Regional  leaders  see 
stability  as  being  directly  attributable  to  the  net¬ 
work  of  U.S.  alliances  and  U.S.  military  deploy¬ 
ments  and  to  its  larger  military  presence.  U.S. 
military  engagement  is  perceived  as  contributing 
to  regional  stability. 

During  this  economic  crisis,  regional  leaders 
will  be  increasingly  watchful  of  the  U.S.  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  region.  Any  perception  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  U.S.  military  capabilities  will  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  declining  commitment.  A  major 
reduction  in  the  operational  tempo  of  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  forces  would  cause  a  similar  reaction. 

Regional  nations  judge  the  effectiveness  of 
U.S.  engagement  by  its  military  posture,  but  it  is 
also  based  on  U.S.  political  and  diplomatic  activ¬ 
ities.  These  refer  to  Washington's  effectiveness  in 
managing  the  overall  regional  security  environ¬ 
ment,  particularly  with  respect  to  China  and 
North  Korea.  As  noted  earlier,  U.S.  management 
of  these  relations  has  assumed  new  importance 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  Cold  War,  largely  because 
of  the  need  to  maintain  confidence  and  provide 
reassurance  within  the  region. 

Military  Engagement 
in  Troubled  Times 

In  the  near  future,  Washington  may  en¬ 
counter  increasing  challenges  to  its  regional  com¬ 
mitments.  Some  will  arise  from  U.S.  domestic 
politics  while  others  will  originate  within  the  re¬ 
gion.  Congress  will  likely  insist  that  U.S.  allies 
do  more. U.S.  commitments  to  Asian  security 
could  be  linked  to  specific  contributions  from  re¬ 
gional  nations. 

Within  U.S.  defense  circles,  the  future  shape 
and  global  posture  of  U.S.  forces  are  being  de¬ 
bated.  The  RMA  promises  to  maintain  capabili¬ 
ties,  but  many  nations  within  the  region  regard 
the  RMA  with  uncertainty  and  are  concerned 
about  the  future  U.S.  defense  budget.  Defense 
planners  in  Australia,  Japan,  the  ROK,  and  Sin¬ 
gapore  assume  that  changes  are  forthcoming  and 


are  apprehensive  about  them.  The  recent  rise  in 
U.S.  defense  spending  will  send  a  reassuring  sig¬ 
nal  but  will  not  solve  the  long-term  problem. 

Conditions  within  the  region  will  also  com¬ 
plicate  U.S.  regional  military  activities.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  how  U.S.  commitments  will  be  perceived, 
the  region's  threat  perception  will  also  be  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Prior  to  North  Korea's  satellite  launch  and 
revelations  about  its  nuclear  program,  the  region 
generally  saw  the  possibility  of  destabilizing  con¬ 
flict  as  receding.  Until  recently,  positive  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  United  States-China-Japan  trilateral 
relationship  and  improved  relations  across  the 
Taiwan  Strait  reinforced  this  perception. 

Much  depends  on  how  relations  with  Korea 
are  managed.  A  more  comprehensive  U.S.  policy 
is  desirable  and  will  reinforce  the  perception  of  a 
reduced  threat  to  regional  security.  This  will  also 
encourage  those  in  Japan  and  the  ROK  advocat¬ 
ing  a  reduction  in  U.S.  military  presence  and  sup¬ 
port  China's  criticisms  of  the  alliance  system.  If 
Korea  were  to  rmify  peacefully,  this  would  neces¬ 
sitate  changes  in  the  U.S.  defense  posture  in  Asia. 
Until  then,  continuity  is  critical. 

The  need  for  continuity  suggests  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  redefining  U.S.  regional  military  engage¬ 
ment.  First,  expectations  for  increased  contribu¬ 
tions  by  Asian  nations  could  be  seriously 
examined.  This  includes  expectations  about  pro¬ 
curement,  exercise  participation,  and  inclusion  in 
coalitions  other  than  for  the  most  serious  mili¬ 
tary  challenges.  In  the  long  term,  ensuring 
greater  allied  burden  sharing  will  remain  an  im¬ 
portant  U.S.  goal.  In  the  near  term,  however, 
Japan  and  the  ROK  cannot  financially  or  politi¬ 
cally  undertake  increased  military  spending. 
Any  pressure  to  do  so  will  increase  friction;  the 
same  applies  to  most  of  the  ASEAN  nations.  It 
would  be  better  for  Washington  to  work  with  al¬ 
lies  regarding  only  the  most  crucial  plans  and 
programs  over  a  lengthened  period  of  time. 

Second,  engagement  could  be  improved  if 
the  United  States  were  more  accepting  of  politi¬ 
cal  conditions  and  actions  that  challenge  its  no¬ 
tions  of  civil-military  relations  and  human  rights. 
The  possibility  of  regional  military  forces  return¬ 
ing  to  and  conducting  internal  security  missions 
with  excessive  force  is  high,  particularly  in  In¬ 
donesia.  The  United  States  could  not  condone 
such  actions. 

The  aim  should  be  prevention,  which  could 
be  accomplished  through  a  robust  network  of  mil¬ 
itary  relations  that  includes  something  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  dimension.  DOD  and  regional  U.S.  com¬ 
manders  should  be  encouraged  to  nurture 
contacts  with  their  regional  counterparts.  Such 
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contacts  could  be  useful  in  influencing  the  behav¬ 
ior  of  regional  military  forces,  particularly  as  they 
engage  in  internal  security  missions.  At  a  different 
level,  these  relations  could  provide  reassurance. 

Third,  Washington  might  apply  the  lessons 
learned  in  the  Partnership  for  Peace  program  to 
the  Asia-Pacific  region.  These  would  be  modest, 
low-cost  initiatives  that  would  not  strain  U.S.  or 
regional  defense  resources  and  would  emphasize 
such  military  activities  as  information  process¬ 
ing,  management  techniques,  and  professional 
military  education. 

Finally,  the  United  States  might  determine 
what  allies  and  friends  perceive  to  be  essential 
military  capabilities  for  regional  security  in  the 
next  century.  This  effort  should  focus  on  capabil¬ 
ities  and  missions,  rather  than  numbers.  Such  an 
initiative  could  alleviate  doubts  about  U.S.  inten¬ 
tions.  It  could  also  build  notions  of  partnership 
and  help  regional  defense  officials  structure  their 
forces  for  the  future. 

The  Korean  Peninsula 

Continued  deterrence  of  conflict  on  the  Ko¬ 
rean  peninsula  is  essential.  A  new  Korean  crisis 
may  be  looming.  Pyongyang' s  recent  actions  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  Agreed  Framework  of  1994  may  have 


been  less  significant  than  previously  thought.  In 
the  initial  Agreed  Framework  negotiations,  many 
assumed  that  Pyongyang  would  enter  into  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States  and  the  ROK,  institut¬ 
ing  at  least  minimal  economic  reforms,  and  that 
the  potential  military  threat  would  slowly  recede. 
Another  assumption  was  that  the  juche  regime 
would  eventually  cease  to  exist. 

Pyongyang's  missile  and  nuclear  programs 
and  its  military  intrusions  into  the  South  suggest 
that  these  assumptions  may  have  been  inaccu¬ 
rate.  North  Korean  policy  is  seemingly  aimed  at 
getting  the  nation  through  its  economic  difficul¬ 
ties  while  regaining  sufficient  strength  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  hostile  policies.  To  do  this,  Pyongyang 
appears  to  follow  a  pattern  of  increasing  tensions 
and  then  making  conce.ssions  that  never  fully 
materialize,  in  exchange  for  additional  economic 
and  food  assistance.  Largely  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  threat  reduction  or  any  other  positive 
change  associated  with  the  Agreed  Framework, 
support  for  current  policies  appears  to  be  wan¬ 
ing.  North  Korea's  Taepo  Dong  missile  launch 
and  evidence  that  it  violated  the  nuclear  accords 
surprised  Japan.  Consequently,  Tokyo  is  less  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  financially  supporting  the 
Agreed  Framework.  In  Seoul,  Kim  Dae  Jung's 
"Sunshine  Policy"  is  facing  increasingly  negative 
pressure.  In  Washington,  the  demand  for  imple¬ 
menting  tougher  policies  is  increasing. 
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Washington  faces  hard  choices  in  the 
months  ahead.  If  it  were  to  take  a  tougher  ap¬ 
proach  with  Pyongyang,  the  risk  of  collapse  or 
conflict  could  increase.  Considering  their  present 
circumstances,  neither  Seoul  nor  Tokyo  would 
likely  support  Washington  consistently.  This 
could  strain  U.S.  ties  with  both  Japan  and  the 
ROK.  In  the  near  term,  the  safest  course  may  be 
to  allow  the  present  dynamic  to  play  out.  This 
would  contain  the  risk  of  collapse  or  conflict  and 
allow  all  nations  concerned  to  buy  time. 

Another  possibility  is  a  combinahon  of  these 
two  courses  of  action.  Washington  would  con¬ 
tinue  its  present  policies,  but  gradually  work 
with  Tokyo,  Seoul,  and  Beijing  to  develop  poli¬ 
cies  that  would  use  a  more  comprehensive  "car¬ 
rot  and  stick"  approach  to  change  Pyongyang's 
behavior.  This  might  be  accomplished  through  a 
special  envoy.  Any  new  policy  departure  must 
be  fully  supported  by  all  nations  concerned.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  the  U.S.-ROK  military  deterrent  must 
be  maintained. 

China 

The  Korean  situation  and  the  Asian  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis  increase  the  need  to  integrate  China 
into  the  regional  security  community.  However, 
this  may  prove  to  be  an  increasingly  difficult 
problem  as  time  passes. 

Recent  events  clearly  demonstrate  that  the 
presidential  visits  in  October  1997  and  July  1998 
did  little  to  reverse  the  pattern  of  oscillation  in 
U.S.  relations  with  China.  Allegations  of  Chinese 
spying  and  interference  in  U.S.  domestic  poli¬ 
tics,  a  continuing  hard  line  on  dissidents,  and 
missile  deployments  opposite  Taiwan  also  cast 
doubt  on  the  announced  intention  of  the  two 
sides  to  build  a  "Constructive  Strategic  Partner¬ 
ship  for  the  21®*  Century." 

In  the  near  term,  both  nations  have  much  to 
gain  from  positive  ties.  Both  share  an  interest  in 
developing  their  economies,  and  bilateral  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  will  likely  continue  to  grow.  On 
the  Korean  peninsula,  both  share  an  interest  in 
preventing  conflict  and  nuclear  proliferation, 
and  achieving  peaceful,  incremental  progress  to¬ 
ward  reunification.  Also,  Chinese  reactions  to  In¬ 
dian  nuclear  tests  indicate  that  the  two  nations 
are  moving  closer  in  their  approaches  toward 
dealing  with  the  proliferation  of  WMD.  Finally, 
the  region's  economic  recovery  is  in  the  national 
interests  of  both.  Over  the  next  2  to  3  years  at 
least,  these  overlapping  interests  will  help  pro¬ 
mote  stability  in  bilateral  relations. 


However,  there  are  important  issues  that 
will  affect  bilateral  relations  over  the  longer 
term.  The  challenge  is  to  develop  an  arrange¬ 
ment  within  which  both  the  United  States  and 
China  feel  secure  without  sacrificing  any  vital  in¬ 
terests,  including  those  of  key  U.S.  allies.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  issues,  this  will  not  be  easy. 

For  example,  as  the  possibility  of  conflict 
and  instability  on  the  Korean  peninsula  recedes, 
China's  interests  will  likely  change.  Traditionally, 
Chinese  views  of  national  security  emphasize  the 
need  for  friendly  or  neutral  states  along  its  bor¬ 
ders.  Korean  reunification  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  mean  that  Beijing  would  try  to  displace 
the  United  States  as  the  most  important  external 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula.  At  a 
minimum,  China  would  likely  seek  a  significant 
reduction  in  U.S.  forces  in  Korea.  China  might 
also  seek  limits  on  how  such  forces  could  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Beijing  is  likely  to  view  any  alliance  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  a  unified  Korea  with 
skepticism  and  try  to  undercut  it. 

The  role  of  alliances  in  the  regional  security 
architecture  is  the  most  difficult  issue  of  all.  In  the 
past,  Chinese  security  officials  have  privately  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  benefits  of  the  alliance-based  se¬ 
curity  architecture.  However,  this  view  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  change.  China's  Defense  White  Paper  does 
not  see  alliances  as  a  suitable  basis  for  the  future 
regional  security  architecture.  It  regards  them  as 
destabilizing  and  as  vehicles  for  the  promoting  of 
hegemony.  Yet,  Washington,  properly  continues  to 
uphold  alliances  and  hopes  that  Beijing  will  ac¬ 
cept  them  as  in  its  best  interest. 

The  Defense  White  Paper  implies  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  have  concluded  that  alliances  have  outlived 
their  usefulness  and  that  Beijing  cannot  realize 
its  interests  within  such  a  system.  China  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  a  great  power,  and,  in  Beijing's  view, 
great  powers  do  not  rely  on  other  nations  for 
their  security.  Once  Beijing  has  amassed  suffi¬ 
cient  strength,  it  may  wish  to  manage  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  Tokyo  independently  and  avoid  what 
it  perceives  to  be  Japanese  dependence  on  the 
United  States. 

The  probable  reactions  of  Tokyo  and  Seoul 
will  compound  the  problem.  Neither  would 
likely  wish  to  deal  with  China  without  reason¬ 
able  guarantees  of  U.S.  support.  Additionally, 
any  effort  to  integrate  China  would  seemingly 
necessitate  some  power-sharing  agreement  in  the 
region.  Both  Washington  and  Beijing  would  have 
to  give  up  some  control. 

Beijing  is  not  ready  to  attack  the  alliance  sys¬ 
tem  directly,  for  two  reasons.  First,  China  made 
such  overtures  early  in  1997  and  retreated  after 
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being  rebuffed,  mainly  by  the  ASEAN  nations. 
The  regional  nations  value  the  U.S.  presence  as  a 
counterweight  to  growing  Chinese  influence.  Sec¬ 
ond,  economic  development  makes  it  imperative 
that  Beijing  avoid  any  actions  that  might  under¬ 
cut  regional  stability,  particularly  if  they  raised 
questions  about  Beijing's  future  intentions. 

China  is  not  likely  to  force  any  issues  until 
the  future  becomes  more  clear.  However,  China 
will  take  every  opportunity  to  advance  its  own 
vision.  This  is  based  on  a  vaguely  defined  combi¬ 
nation  of  bilateral  "strategic  partnerships,"  mul¬ 
tilateral  regional  security  dialogues,  and  a  re¬ 
gionwide,  confidence-building  regime. 

The  United  States  and  China  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  begin  discussions  that  would  enable 
each  side  to  express  its  views  of  how  it  sees 
strategic  interests  developing  over  the  next 
decade.  These  discussions  should  identify  future 


areas  of  compatibility  and  incompatibility  and 
explore  means  of  accommodating  differences. 

The  alternative  is  to  prolong  the  ambiguity 
that  now  exists.  This  approach  would  serve  short¬ 
term  interests  but  leave  questions  about  the  future 
unanswered;  this  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  or  its  regional  allies  and  friends. 


The  future  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  is 
murky.  Its  regimes  are  simultaneously  experienc¬ 
ing  forces  of  integration  and  disintegration.  The 
outcome  is  in  doubt,  and  no  single  scenario  can 
be  considered  more  likely  than  another.  The  fu¬ 
ture  will  be  influenced  by  many  countries,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  United  States. 
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Nuclear  Geopolitics? 


ill  South  Asia  be  dominated  by 
nuclear  geopolitics  between 
India  and  Pakistan?  If  so,  what 
will  be  the  consequences?  Recent 
nuclear  explosions  by  these  countries  do  not 
necessarily  portend  a  catastrophe,  but  they  do 
create  major  concerns. 

Key  Trends 

Antagonism  between  India  and  Pakistan 
resulted  from  the  partition  of  British-ruled 
India  in  1947  and  has  continued  since.  This  is 
one  of  three  factors  that  has  shaped  the  South 
Asian  strategic  environment. 

The  second  factor  is  India's  determination  to 
be  a  regional  and  even  international  power,  and 
Pakistan's  efforts  to  defend  itself  against  India. 
This  factor  has  led  both  countries  to  develop  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  and  missiles.  They  are  likely  to 
become  more  dangerous  as  new  nuclear 
weapons  are  developed  and  India's  conventional 
military  advantage  grows.  This  could  lead  to  a 
"hair  trigger"  mentality,  if  both  believe  that  they 
must  strike  first  in  a  crisis. 

The  third  factor  has  been  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  domestic  politics  in  South  Asia.  Do¬ 
mestic  politics  in  both  countries  has  often  been  a 
source  of  instability,  particularly  since  corruption 


is  a  major  problem.  India's  economic  prospects 
are  hopeful  and  will  continue  to  outstrip  those  of 
Pakistan,  whose  social  and  economic  underde¬ 
velopment  exacerbates  public  dissatisfaction 
with  politics  and  domestic  crime  and  violence, 
and  increases  support  for  Islamic  groups.  Amer¬ 
ica's  ability  to  influence  both  countries,  espe¬ 
cially  Pakistan,  has  diminished.  This  partly  re¬ 
flects  the  importance  the  United  States  places  on 
nonproliferation,  including  its  use  of  sanctions. 

Long-Standing  Indian- 
Pakistani  Antagonisms 

Political  agitation,  Indian  independence 
movements,  and  demands  for  a  Moslem  home¬ 
land  led  to  British  India  being  partitioned  into 
two  new  democratic  states.  The  first  became  the 
Republic  of  India  with  an  overwhelmingly  Hindu 
population.  The  second  became  Pakistan  with  an 
overwhelmingly  Muslim  population.  This  parti¬ 
tion  was  bitterly  resented  by  many  in  India. 

Pakistan's  founders  were  also  dissatisfied. 
Even  after  partition,  more  Muslims  remained  in 
India  than  Pakistan.  Minority  communities  be¬ 
came  widely  dispersed  throughout  India. 
Nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  Indian  territory  lay 
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between  East  Pakistan,  with  its  Bengali-speak¬ 
ing,  Muslim  majority,  and  West  Pakistan,  with 
its  Urdu-Punjabi,  Sindi,  Baluch,  and  Pathan- 
speaking  population.  The  result  was  Pakistan's 
cultural,  political,  and  economic  division.  This 
negatively  affected  national  unity  and  led  to 
civil  war  two  decades  later. 

Feelings  over  partition  became  further  em¬ 
bittered  when  some  12  million  refugees  fled 
across  borders,  and  one-half  to  one  million 
deaths  resulted  from  related  political  violence. 
There  were  also  sharp  differences  over  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  British  assets  between  the  two  states. 
Most  of  all,  differences  arose  over  India's  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Hindu  rule  over  the  predominantly 
Muslim  state  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 

Events  surrounding  India's  accession  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  have  been  intensely  de¬ 
bated  in  India  and  Pakistan  and  in  international 
forums,  including  the  UN  Security  Council. 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  has  a  complex  mixture  of 
minorities,  including  Buddhists  and  Hindus.  It  is 


also  strategically  located  in  the  Himalayas,  bor¬ 
dered  by  India,  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  Tibet,  and 
China.  Pakistan  resisted  India's  takeover  of  the 
state  in  a  short  but  bitter  conflict  in  1947-48. 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  was  divided  in  half  be¬ 
tween  the  twm  countries.  For  Pakistan,  this  con¬ 
flict  came  to  represent  its  national  and  Islamic 
obligation  to  Muslims.  Pakistanis  believed  the 
latter  were  unjustly  denied  membership  in  their 
new  state.  For  India,  Jammu  and  Kashmir  be¬ 
came  an  integral  part  of  its  state,  something  Pak¬ 
istan  has  never  accepted. 

Tensions  from  partition  led  to  wars  in  1965 
and  1971.  Indian  forces  were  dominant  in  both. 
An  uneasy  line  of  control  (LOC)  was  established 
in  December  1971.  This  was  guarded  by  forces 
on  both  sides  and  observed  by  a  small  UN  force 
(UNMOGIP)  that  is  still  in  place.  It  is  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  an  international  border.  Both  sides  have 
alerted  their  forces  and  exchanged  artillery  fire 
across  the  LOC  regularly  since  1972.  They  inten¬ 
sified  in  1998,  with  a  Pakistani  incursion  in  1999. 
However,  both  sides  have  avoided  escalation 
into  major  confrontations.  Each  side  regularly  ac¬ 
cuses  the  other  of  overtly  and  covertly  under¬ 
mining  the  internal  stability  and  the  integrity  of 
the  other.  They  also  periodically  accuse  each 
other  of  preparing  for  war.  The  situation  has 
been  exacerbated  by  political  tensions  within 
both  Pakistan  and  India.  Consequently,  the  hos¬ 
tility  and  resentment  over  the  initial  partition 
have  never  lapsed. 

Pakistan  was  further  angered  by  India's 
open  support  for  the  Bengali  revolt  against  West 
Pakistani  dominance  in  1971.  This  led  to  brief 
but  bloody  fighting  in  Kashmir  and  East  Bengal, 
and  ultimately  defeat  of  the  Pakistani  Army. 
India  provided  Bangladesh  its  independence 
when  Pakistan  reluctantly  accepted  the  Simla 
Agreement  in  1972.  Although  the  agreement  in¬ 
cluded  steps  aimed  at  improving  relations,  few 
were  implemented.  Neither  side  ever  really  ac¬ 
cepted  steps  that  would  ease  tensions,  increase 
trade,  prevent  mutual  attacks  through  state-con¬ 
trolled  media,  expand  communications,  or  in¬ 
crease  tourism  and  business  travel.  Since  1972, 
tensions  have  waxed  and  waned.  For  example, 
based  on  strong  evidence,  India  believed  Pak¬ 
istan  was  training  and  equipping  militant  Sikhs 
seeking  independence  or  greater  autonomy  for 
the  Indian  State  of  Punjab.  After  years  of  vio¬ 
lence,  civil  disorder  was  eliminated  in  Punjab  by 
the  early  1990s. 
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In  1989,  widespread  armed  resistance  broke 
out  against  Indian  rule  and  corruption  in  Jammu 
and  Kashmir.  This  began  a  prolonged  and  costly 
confrontation  in  Indo-Pakistani  relations.  Kash¬ 
miris  in  the  key  Kashmir  valley  demanded  inde¬ 
pendence.  Some  sought  association  with  Pak¬ 
istan,  while  others  demanded  at  least  greater 
autonomy.  Civil  disorder  and  kidnappings  of 
prominent  individuals  increased.  India  strength¬ 
ened  its  civil  and  paramilitary  presence,  and  ca¬ 
sualties  mounted  rapidly.  Pakistan  insisted  it  had 
a  "moral  and  political"  obligation  to  support 
several  of  the  groups  by  providing  funds,  arms, 
and  training  for  young  Kashmiris  in  Pakistan- 
controlled  areas.  It  also  helped  raise  radical  Is¬ 
lamic  resistance  groups  modeled  after  the 
Afghan  resistance.  Islamic  "volunteers"  from 
Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  and  other  Moslem  states 
joined  these  groups.  India  strengthened  its  mili¬ 
tary,  paramilitary,  and  police  presence  even  more 
and  increased  military  activity,  including 
shelling  of  villages  along  the  LOC,  to  which  Pak¬ 
istan  responded. 

Every  aspect  of  this  continuing  low-level 
conflict  has  been  a  matter  of  intense  controversy. 
Pakistan  charges  that  over  700,000  Indian  forces 
are  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  India  acknowledges 
less  than  half  that  number.  The  Pakistanis  claim 
over  60,000  Kashmiris  have  died,  while  Indians 
acknowledge  less  than  half  that  number.  Pak¬ 
istanis  accuse  India  of  grossly  violating  human 
rights,  a  claim  international  human  rights 
groups  support  to  some  degree.  India  denies 
these  allegations. 

Pakistan  seeks  international  mediation  of 
the  dispute  and  insists  that  the  Kashmiris  must 
agree  to  any  settlement  through  such  means  as  a 
plebiscite.  India  argues  that  the  two  countries 


must  resolve  this  issue  bilaterally,  and  interna¬ 
tional  intervention  is  unacceptable.  It  further  ar¬ 
gues  that  Kashmiris  can  have  free  elections  but 
cannot  demand  separation.  India  maintains  this 
position,  despite  recommendations  from  five 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council, 
other  major  states,  and  even  Nelson  Mandela, 
who  convened  the  1998  session  of  the  Non- 
Aligned  Movement. 

A  negotiated  resolution  that  goes  beyond 
just  reducing  tensions  along  the  LOC  is  unlikely. 
Forces  on  both  sides  occupy  long-held  positions 
on  the  Siachen  glacier,  where  more  troops  die 
from  cold  than  enemy  fire.  The  military  on  each 
side  acknowledge  that  these  positions  have  little 
strategic  meaning.  Yet,  negotiations  founder  be¬ 
cause  each  country  fears  that  withdrawal  would 
be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  weakness  by  the  military 
and  political  opposition. 

Prolonged  discussions,  backed  by  high-level 
political  support  on  both  sides,  may  be  the  only 
practical  option.  They  could  focus  on  the  perma¬ 
nent  status  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  and  on 
avoiding  a  dangerous  escalation  of  tensions. 
They  could  also  seek  to  resolve  other  less  volatile 
disputes  and  to  begin  to  increase  economic,  so¬ 
cial,  and  political  exchange.  Privately,  many  Indi¬ 
ans  and  Pakistanis  acknowledge  the  need  for 
such  discussions.  Publicly,  the  prime  ministers  of 
both  countries  met  in  Lahore,  Pakistan,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1999,  and  issued  a  joint  statement 
pledging  mutual  work  toward  better  relations. 
Concerning  Kashmir,  they  said,  "We  will  negoti¬ 
ate  sincerely  on  this  and  on  all  other  issues."  Se¬ 
rious  talks  could  evolve  over  the  next  few  years 
if  new  violence,  terrorism,  or  political  shocks  do 
not  occur.  However,  Pakistan's  involvement  will 
require  political  will  and  leadership,  which  has 
been  absent.  The  Pakistani-backed  incursion 
along  the  LOC  in  May  1999  shattered  faith  in  the 
Lahore  agreement.  It  will  also  require  India's 
commitment  to  political,  economic,  and  social  re¬ 
forms  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  and  giving  Kash¬ 
miris  a  stronger  voice  in  any  eventual  agree¬ 
ment.  However,  these  seem  unlikely  in  either 
India  or  Pakistan. 

India  Seeking  Status,  Pakistan 
Seeking  Security 

India's  efforts  to  gain  recognition  as  a  major 
international  power,  and  Pakistan's  search  for  se¬ 
curity  vis-a-vis  India,  strongly  influence  South 
Asia's  strategic  environment.  These  motivations 
are  unlikely  to  change  in  the  near  future. 
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Indian  soldiers  at  test  site 
Shakti  1 ,  where  five 
nuclear  devices  were 

tested  in  May  1998  For  the  last  50  years,  India  has  sought  inter¬ 

national  recognition  as  a  political  and  moral 
leader.  Mahatma  Gandhi  was  widely  admired 
for  his  moral  leadership  that  enabled  British 
India  to  gain  independence  without  violence. 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  India's  first  Prime  Minister 
and  preeminent  political  leader  until  the  early 
1960s,  largely  ensured  Indian  democracy's  sta¬ 
bility  and  led  the  Non-Aligned  Movement, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  a  counterweight  to 
East- West  tensions. 


The  world's  largest  democracy,  with  the 
world's  second-largest  population,  India  has 
never  felt  it  receives  the  international  respect  it 
deserves  from  the  major  powers,  particularly  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  has  been  per¬ 
ceived  as  regarding  South  Asia  as  a  region  of  sec¬ 
ondary  importance,  except  when  military  threats 
were  posed  by  China's  border  war  in  1962  and 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan  between 
1979  and  1989. 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  saw 
India  and  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  loosely 
linked  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  not  as  a  Com¬ 
munist  ally.  Indian  criticism  of  U.S.  policies  to¬ 
ward  China  and  Vietnam  were  a  constant  source 
of  friction — at  least  until  India's  own  war  with 
China.  Pakistan  was  a  link  in  such  U.S.  alliances 
as  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  and  the 
Central  Treaty  Organization.  Except  for  its  value 
in  intelligence  collection,  the  United  States  never 
saw  Pakistan  as  the  vital  security  interest  Pak¬ 
istan  hoped  it  would  be. 

India's  national  security  policies  have  fo¬ 
cused  on  Pakistan  since  partition.  This  focus  has 
shaped  the  structure  and  deployment  of  India's 
armed  forces.  However,  India's  defeat  in  the 
1962  border  war  with  China  raised  concern 
about  long-term  relations  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Chinese  nuclear  test  in  1965  caused 
India  to  rapidly  develop  a  nuclear  capability. 
Moreover,  as  a  permanent  member  of  the  UN  Se¬ 
curity  Council,  China  could  influence  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  in  ways  that  were  unavailable  to 
India.  Additionally,  implementation  of  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  in  1970  meant  China's 
inclusion  as  a  nuclear  power  and  India's  exclu¬ 
sion  from  any  prospect  of  becoming  a  "nuclear 
weapon  state" — unless  it  defied  the  NPT  regime. 
Indian  policymakers  saw  this  as  a  matter  of  na¬ 
tional  security  and  pride. 

China  was  courted  by  world  leaders,  who 
rarely  visited  India,  including  those  from  the 
United  States.  China  was  allowed  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  on  nuclear  and  space  ac¬ 
tivities  that  were  off  limits  to  India.  At  some 
point  in  the  2I®‘  century,  many  Indians  con¬ 
cluded,  the  two  largest  Asian  powers,  India  and 
China,  would  become  rivals  not  just  in  Asia  but 
elsewhere.  There  is  little  evidence  that  China 
shared  this  perception  of  future  rivalry.  How¬ 
ever,  some  Southeast  Asian  states,  particularly 
Singapore,  were  privately  responsive  to  Indian 
concerns.  Today,  India's  relations  with  China  re¬ 
main  a  long-term  concern. 
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Pakistani  Prime  Minister 
Nawaz  Sharif,  left,  with 
his  Indian  counterpart, 

Atai  Bihari  Vajpayee  near  Growing  Nuclcar  Capabilities 

Lahore,  Pakistan,  on  o  ir 

February  20,  1999  India's  test  of  a  "peaceful"  nuclear  device  in 

1974  was  not  followed  by  further  tests,  although 
research  intensified.  By  the  early  1990s,  India 
seemed  to  have  the  fissile  material  and  technol¬ 
ogy  for  a  limited  nuclear-weapon  capability.  It 
had  also  developed  missiles  with  ranges  from  75 
to  1,500  miles.  India's  decision  to  test  warheads 
in  May  1998,  debated  by  successive  Indian  gov¬ 
ernments  for  nearly  a  decade,  had  been  almost 
conducted  3  years  earlier.  Pakistan  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  with  its  own  tests. 

The  size  and  number  of  Indian  and  Pak¬ 
istani  tests  are  disputed.  Officially  India  claims 
that  one  of  five  tests  was  thermonuclear;  this  is 
questioned  by  analysts,  who  collected  interna¬ 
tional  seismic  data.  Two  Indian  tests  appear  to 
have  been  no  more  than  15  kilotons.  Two  other 
tests  produced  no  seismic  data  that  could  be 
identified  by  international  monitors.  The  Indian 
Government  stated  they  tested  very  small 
weapons.  The  four  Pakistani  devices  appear  to 
be  4  to  12  kilotons. 

Public  opinion  in  both  countries  strongly 
supported  the  tests,  but  enthusiasm  dropped  af¬ 
terwards.  However,  public  support  was  sustained 
in  both  countries  despite  the  negative  world  reac¬ 
tion.  Both  governments  knew  they  would  face 
strong  international  opposition  and  sanctions. 


India  estimated  the  economic  cost  at  one  percent 
of  gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  growth,  but  as¬ 
sumed  sanctions  would  not  last  more  than  a  year 
and  that  India  could  weather  the  cost.  The  dam¬ 
age  to  Pakistan's  economy  caused  by  sanctions  is 
more  serious.  It  has  exacerbated  other  economic 
problems  and  civil  disorders. 

India's  official  rationale  for  the  tests  was  to 
provide  a  minimum  nuclear  deterrent  against 
Pakistan  and  China.  It  believed  that  this  had  to 
be  achieved  before  India  was  internationally  con¬ 
fronted  with  joining  or  killing  the  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT).  India's  quest  for  in¬ 
ternational  status  and  recognition  was  a  major 
factor  in  its  decision  to  test.  The  United  States  of¬ 
fered  Pakistan  substantial  economic  and  military 
assistance  if  it  did  not  follow  India's  lead.  How¬ 
ever,  domestic  political  pressures  and  concerns 
over  its  security  compelled  Pakistan  to  demon¬ 
strate  it  had  the  same  capability. 

Both  governments  declared  (separately  and 
at  the  Lahore  meeting)  that  no  further  tests  were 
planned.  Both  will  almost  certainly  sign  the  CTBT, 
although  they  argue  strongly  that  sanctions 
should  be  lifted  in  exchange.  Both  agreed  not  to 
export  nuclear  or  missile  technology  and  to  work 
with  the  United  States  to  strengthen  existing  ex¬ 
port  control  systems.  They  also  agreed  to  negotia¬ 
tions  on  an  international  cutoff  treaty  for  fissile 
material.  However,  they  will  clearly  insist  on  in¬ 
creasing  their  own  stockpiles  until  such  a  treaty  is 
completed,  or  until  an  interim  multicountry 
agreement  exists  that  includes  China,  Russia,  and 
the  United  States.  Neither  will  roll  back  its  capa¬ 
bilities  and  join  the  NPT,  as  South  Africa,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  and  Brazil  did.  They  will  probably  es¬ 
chew  limits  on  weaponizing  or  deploying 
weapons.  Pakistan  will  watch  India,  while  India 
watches  China  and  Pakistan. 

Both  countries  know  they  face  complex  and 
potentially  costly  problems  regarding  nuclear 
weapons.  These  include  ensuring  weapons  secu¬ 
rity,  command,  and  control,  integration  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  into  military  doctrine,  early  warn¬ 
ing  intelligence  requirements,  and  other 
considerations.  How  either  country  will  deal 
with  these  issues  is  uncertain.  Both  claim  they 
seek  only  a  "minimum  credible  deterrent."  Nei¬ 
ther  country  appears  to  regard  nuclear  weapons 
as  employable  in  conflict.  This  is  reflected  in 
India's  "no  first  use"  policy.  However,  Pakistan's 
military  officers  and  politicians  are  reluctant  to 
commit  to  "no  first  use,"  fearing  India's  conven¬ 
tional  military  power.  They  have  considered  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  as  an  "Armageddon"  threat  in  a 
conventional  war  that  could  break  up  Pakistan. 
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Has  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  increased?  Those 
arguing  against  it  say  a  semblance  of  peace  has 
existed  for  over  25  years.  During  this  time,  India 
and  Pakistan  have  seemingly  assumed  each  has 
a  limited  nuclear  capability.  Moreover,  interna¬ 
tional  attention  is  now  focused  on  India  and  Pak¬ 
istan.  International  powers  will  likely  act  swiftly 
and  decisively  to  prevent  war,  if  it  seems  likely. 

The  contrary  argument  points,  first,  to  the 
current  availability  to  Pakistan  of  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles  and  to  tested  warheads  in  India  for  aircraft 
delivery.  Further  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons 
capability  by  both  sides  is  inevitable.  Second,  in 
both  countries  there  are  great  pohtical  frailties, 
short  response  times  if  conflict  occurs,  and  ambi¬ 
guities  regarding  capabilities  of  delivery  sys¬ 
tems.  Third,  the  military  balance  between  both 
countries  has  steadily  deteriorated,  leaving  Pak¬ 
istan  increasingly  dependent  upon  nuclear 
weapons  and  missiles.  Additionally,  terrorism  in 
either  country  could  jeopardize  nuclear  stock¬ 
piles,  particularly  in  unstable  domestic  environ¬ 
ments.  The  risk  of  nuclear  conflict  has  increased, 
even  though  it  may  be  by  a  small  degree. 

This  danger  could  increase  over  the  next 
decade,  if  both  countries  continue  to  develop 
and  deploy  nuclear-capable  missiles  and  aircraft. 
The  greatest  danger  of  nuclear  conflict  comes 
from  vulnerable  forces  and  the  two  countries' 
close  proximity.  Little  warning  time  is  available. 
This  engenders  a  "use  them  or  lose  them"  men¬ 
tality.  The  risk  of  accidental  conflict,  along  with 
rapid,  preemptive  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  is  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  uncertain  capabilities  of  Indian 
and  Pakistani  intelligence  agencies.  Both  have 
been  prone  to  distortion,  exaggeration,  and  other 
mistakes.  The  fact  that  both  countries  also  have 
inadequate  early-warning  systems  further  com¬ 
pounds  intelligence  problems.  Their  relative  lack 
of  sophistication  can  contribute  to  accidents. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pakistan  and  India  have 
avoided  conflict  for  almost  three  decades,  de¬ 
spite  considerable  violence,  mutual  provocation, 
and  some  close  calls.  They  may  ameliorate  nu¬ 
clear  danger  by  developing  effective  command 
and  control  systems,  mutual  early  warning,  and 
other  confidence-building  measures.  Tlrey  may 
accomplish  this  bilaterally,  or  with  other  govern¬ 
ments'  assistance. 

The  United  States  leads  an  international  ef¬ 
fort  to  stabilize  the  nuclear  equation,  prevent  or 
at  least  minimize  development  and  deployment 
of  missiles,  curtail  further  production  of  fissile 


material,  and  strengthen  confidence-building 
and  safety  measures.  Some  progress  has  resulted 
in  loosening  sanctions  unilaterally  imposed  by 
the  United  States  and  with  others  on  access  to 
the  IBRD  and  IMF. 

Clearly,  the  framework  of  the  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  regime  has  been  fundamentally  altered.  Re¬ 
vising  the  NPT,  which  currently  allows  five  nu¬ 
clear  powers,  does  not  seem  feasible.  The  United 
States  and  much  of  the  international  community 
is  likely  to  oppose  strongly  a  new  class  of  "nu¬ 
clear  weapon  states."  This  might  encourage  and 
legitimize  other  states'  nuclear  efforts.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  international  community  will  have  to 
come  to  terms  with  this  issue.  It  will  have  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  existence  of  these  two  new  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  states  and  end  the  sanctions 
against  them,  as  the  United  States  began  to  do  in 
November  1998. 

Imbalanced  Conventional 
Capabilities 

Since  1947,  Indian  strategists  have  hoped  to 
assert  Indian  naval  power  throughout  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  navy  remains  the  weakest  service 
and  has  been  given  development  priority.  Over 
the  next  20  years,  the  Indians  hope  to  build  a 
combination  of  nuclear  and  conventional  sub¬ 
marines,  one  and  possibly  two  aircraft  carriers, 
and  a  variety  of  new  missile-equipped  surface 
ships.  This  fleet  is  intended  to  operate  not  only 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Arabian  Sea,  but  would 
also  respond  to  potential  naval  challenges  from 
China  in  or  beyond  Southeast  Asia.  Meeting 
these  goals  will  be  difficult,  and  the  probability  is 
that  India  will  not  be  a  significant  naval  power 
for  the  next  20  years. 

Seventy  percent  of  India's  weapons  are 
manufactured  under  Russian  license  either  in 
India  or  abroad.  This  arrangement  began  in  the 
1960s.  Russian  weapons  are  cheap  and  available, 
and  the  technology  permits  them  to  be  built  in 
India.  This  relationship  continued  after  the  So¬ 
viet  Union's  demise.  Although  India  has  devel¬ 
oped  some  indigenous  weapons,  these  have 
rarely  matched  Western  or  Russian  standards. 
India's  weak  industrial  infrastructure  makes  sig¬ 
nificant  improvement  unlikely  in  the  next 
decade.  The  exception  will  be  in  the  area  of  mis¬ 
siles,  satellites,  and  information  technology, 
where  India  could  make  significant  strides.  Rus¬ 
sia  will  be  the  primary  source  for  new  aircraft, 
armored  equipment,  and  submarines.  Some  con¬ 
tribution  will  come  from  French,  British,  and 
German  sources.  During  the  last  decade,  India 
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The  Taliban 

Sowetsio  Afgtiarfistaa  in  flie  t980s,  8ie  Unfted^  Slates  and  oteers  supported  Pakistan’s  decisions  to  aid  the  mujahideen  who  were  is- 
;:m|  tamie  [n  (tracker 2Rd  from  fhe'PathaR  efrtmo  majority;  The  Sotfletwfthdrawd  and  ttie  overthrow  of  their  puppet  regime  left  a  vacuum.  For  almost  a 
I  decade,  etinic  fhctiona  and  sevetal^  warterds  fought  bitterly  but  inconclusively  ovet  power.  Sradoatly,  a  new  political  force  emerged  in  the  mid- 
1 9908,  calhng  itseif  Taliban  Led  by  Afghans,  the  Taitban  had  been  trained  in  religious  schools  in  Pakistan  With  strong  support  fi  om  Pakistan  and  Saudi  kx-d- 
bia,  the  Taliban  d^€at^itsopponents,by  1998,  except  m  a  few  ar^s  Outside  Kabul,  ' 

The  Taliban  rs  committed  to  unifying  Afghanistan  under  Pafrian  leadership,  restoring  Oder,  ending  corruption,  and  observing  sbict  Islamic  Shariat 
rules.  However,  Afghanistan’s  n^hbors  increasingly  see  the  Taliban  as  posing  new  threats-^thnic  nttgration,  narcotics,  and  politico-retigious  agitabon. 
The  U/iitedi^tates  andWe^ern  countries  GOBdemn  TalibEtfi's  restnefive  policies  toward  women, 

Tlie  Tdlibdn  s  rigid  policies  liiliil  tiUeiMal.oiial  develuumenl  and  lelief  piuytanib  Despite  r'.s>  moidl  opposition  lo  njicot  cs  bie  Taliban  fuund  o  lonnou . 
financial  benefit  in  the  optum-herotn  trade,  upon  which  many  farmers  lelied  Drug  proceeds  vvere  used  lo  purcnase  amib  and  am  minition  TheTaiiban  , 
potenfisd  threat  gnd  treatment  of  Afghani^ans  Staia  ethnic  minonty  have  aggravated  Iran,  itself  a  radical  Islamic  state,  Iran  has  supported  the  Taliban's  op- 
posfton  With  weapons,  ite  well  as  mobSIted  its  forces  and  conducted  maneuvers  along  the  border.  Central  Asian  states,  especially  Uzbekistan  andTajlk- 
istan^are  corrsomed  aboutlatean's  poteilial  to  provoke  unrest  in  their  countries.  Russia  is  also  concerned  and  has  joined  Iran  and  Central  Asian  states  m 
supporting  the  Taliban  s  opposibon.  All  hold  Pakistan  lesponsible  for  Taliban's  success  this  has  seriously  eroded  relations  wtn  Pakistan  Even  China  siispi- 
ciiHisly^w^PafusteB’s  support  for Taiibah,  fearing  its  mfkience  upon  Moslems  In  Xinjiang. 

'The-'^ttbgn  eheJtdfslhe  Bin  Laden  terronsts  involved  In  tfte  U.S.  embassy  bomlmg  In  Kenya  and  Tanzania.  This  led  to  L1.S  missile  strikes  in  August 
'  I^BagaitetAfghaitfaihing  c^ps  used  by  Bin  Laden  and  other  groups  engaged  in  ifeishmir,  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  elsewhere  some  groups  supported 
by  Bin.Ladervare  afSMed  With  Kashmin  rebet  organizabons  supported  by  Pakistafrs  tnterservices  intelligence  Directorate. 

Pakistan  has  orovided  valu^le  assistance  to  the  United  States  in  capturing  terrorists.  These  Include  Amir  Kansi,  who  killed  CIA  officials,  and  Ramzi 
,yibuspt  whsparfieipafed  in  the  World  Trade  Center' borateng.  Pakistan  also  helped  identify  and  apprehend  Osama  Bin  Laden’s  accomplices.  However,  Its  re- 
'  iati0jnshiPMte%^d$t  i^dupe;in  Afghanis^a^  confnbttfes  to  Pakistan’s  near  and  long-term  difficulties  The  Tahban  and  some  terrorist  groups  have  ralation- 
^ips  with  fadicaTseotffi’ian.gimtps  In  Pakistan  '  '  ' 

fewoptionsexist  fe'gar#g  Afghanistan.  Fundamental  differences  make  it  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  deal  with  the  Kabul  regime  asa  normal 
gsyertimen^uniess  ite  policies  change  dramatfcatfy.  The  United  States  has  little  levemge.  even  if  it  did  engage  the  Taliban.  Few  states  can  seemingly  influ¬ 
ence  'die^iban:  its  shelter  for  Bm  Laden  has  atien^ed  Saudi  Arabia  By  tale  1998,  even  fekistan’s  influence  was  uncertain. 

'  The;Lf.S.'  actively  supports  the  UN-led  “Six-plus-Two"  consuMve  group;  tins  includes  Afghanistan's  neighbors,  plus  the  United  States  and  Russia. 

.  The.Unit^  States- has  tried  to  minimize  suspicions  brat  It  was  behind  Taiibah  and  cooperate  with  Iran,  Russia,  and  others  in  purang  a  political  settlement  irr 
Afghamsfarr-  The  United  States  has  only  been  parttalfy  successfut.  Despite  the  difrfomabc'^ilis  of  UN  Special  Representative  for  Afghanistan  Lakhdar 
'  Br^mri.  and  the  "Six^plus-Two'’  group's  efforts  an  mfta-Afghan  political  agreement  is  not  yet  feasible. 


has  explored  procuring  military  and  dual-use 
technologies  from  the  United  States,  but  nuclear 
tests  set  this  initiative  back.  Constraints  on  some 
American  exports  may  be  gradually  relaxed  over 
the  next  decade,  but  the  United  States  is  unlikely 
to  become  a  major  source  of  military  equipment 
or  technology  for  India  in  the  future. 

Pakistan's  military  equipment  comes  from 
several  sources — American,  French,  Eastern  Eu¬ 
ropean,  Chinese,  and  British.  Pakistan's  capabili¬ 
ties  are  less  than  half  those  of  India's.  The  U.S. 
Congress  passed  the  Pressler  Amendment  sanc¬ 
tions  in  1990  which  seriously  set  back  modern 
conventional  capabilities  for  Pakistan.  Aside 
from  small  equipment,  Pakistan's  own  weapons 
production  is  limited  and  unlikely  to  improve. 
Its  ability  to  modernize  is  constrained  by  increas¬ 
ing  budgetary  pressures. 


Today,  India's  active  military  forces  number 
1.2  million  troops  and  include  39  division-equiva¬ 
lents  and  840  combat  aircraft.  Pakistan  has  587,000 
troops,  to  include  25  divisions  and  410  combat  air¬ 
craft.  Both  countries  are  well  armed.  Together, 
they  could  wage  a  major  conventional  war  in 
which  WMD  systems  could  affect  the  outcome. 

Strategic  Considerations 

Some  in  India  have  always  viewed  the  entire 
subcontinent  as  an  Indian  sphere  of  influence. 
Ethnic,  religious,  and  cultural  interaction  between 
the  populations  of  Nepal,  Sri  Lanka,  Bangladesh, 
and  India  have  often  led  to  tensions.  India  did  not 
hesitate  to  use  military  force  to  help  dissidents 
separate  Bangladesh  from  Pakistan.  It  also  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  tried  to  assist  the  Sri  Lankan  Govern¬ 
ment  to  suppress  a  Tamil  separatist  movement 
which  Indian  intelligence  services  had  earlier 
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helped  to  create.  India  has  primarily  used  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  pressure  to  resolve  these  is¬ 
sues,  to  include  dissuading  Sri  Lanka  and  Nepal 
from  purchasing  military  equipment.  Relations 
have  improved  in  recent  years,  and  Indian  policy¬ 
makers  are  increasingly  discreet  in  their  regional 
diplomacy.  India's  prospects  for  good  political 
and  economic  relations  among  South  Asian  states 
are  probably  better  than  ever. 

In  terms  of  strategic  interests,  Pakistan  has 
consistently  sought  support  from  more  powerful 
states  to  balance  India  and  to  develop  a  nuclear 
capability  to  deter  India.  Pakistan  has  been  dis¬ 
appointed  in  bilateral  security  relations  with  the 
United  States,  in  membership  in  three  U.S.-spon¬ 
sored  regional  security  instruments  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s  (the  Southeast  Asian  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion,  in  the  Baghdad  Pact,  and  the  Central  Treaty 
Organization),  and  in  its  close  involvement  with 
the  United  States  during  the  Soviet- Afghan  War 
in  the  1980s.  Pakistan  provided  valuable  intelli¬ 
gence  bases  for  the  United  States  in  the  Cold  War 
and  received  military  assistance  and  substantial 
economic  aid.  However,  Pakistan  felt  it  never 
was  treated  as  a  reliable  partner  or  received  the 
help  it  desired. 

Pakistan  shared  U.S.  concerns  about  Soviet 
expansionism,  but  its  primary  adversary  was 
India.  Despite  ambiguous  hints  to  the  contrary, 
the  United  States  never  provided  credible  secu¬ 
rity  assurances.  Moreover,  U.S.  military  assis¬ 
tance  was  often  suddenly  interrupted.  It  was  cut 
off  during  the  1965  and  1971  wars  with  India. 
During  the  Afghan  war,  the  United  States  turned 
a  blind  eye  to  Pakistan's  nuclear  program.  How¬ 
ever,  in  1990,  U.S.  legislation  barred  all  economic 
and  military  assistance,  because  the  Bush  admin¬ 
istration  could  no  longer  certify  Pakistan's  in¬ 
ability  to  produce  a  nuclear  device.  The  delivery 
of  71  F-16s  was  halted  after  Pakistan  had  paid 
some  $658  million.  Subsequent  U.S.  efforts  to  re¬ 
solve  the  issue  by  selling  the  planes  to  another 
country  came  to  naught  in  1998.  This  badly  lim¬ 
ited  Pakistan's  conventional  capabilities  vis-a-vis 
India,  along  with  cancellation  of  such  advanced 
U.S.  weapons  systems  as  helicopters  and  P-3s 
and  the  inability  to  acquire  replacements  from 
other  countries.  Pakistan  was  forced  to  turn  in¬ 
creasingly  to  ballistic  missiles  and  nuclear 
weapon  development  for  deterrence  and  de¬ 
fense.  In  the  early  1990s,  China  supplied  M-11 
missiles  and  technology  which  have  a  300-kilo¬ 
meter  range.  In  the  late  1990s,  North  Korea  sup¬ 
plied  the  1,500-kilometer  range  No  Dong,  which 


Pakistan  named  the  Taliban  Ghauri.  These  mis¬ 
siles  are  capable  of  delivering  nuclear  warheads 
that  Pakistan  seemingly  can  produce. 

In  the  early  1960s,  Pakistan  turned  to  China 
for  political  and  technological  support.  China's 
tensions  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  India  and 
concern  over  its  southwest  borders  made  Pak¬ 
istan  an  attractive  geopolitical  balance.  China 
provided  Pakistan  with  low-cost  conventional 
arms.  More  importantly,  China  became  a  source 
of  technology  for  Pakistan's  nuclear  and  missile 
programs.  By  the  1990s,  these  bonds  had  weak¬ 
ened.  Sino-U.S.  relations  had  improved.  The  So¬ 
viet  threat  had  ended.  U.S.  pressures  to  halt  mis¬ 
sile  and  nuclear  technology  transfers  overcame 
China's  interests  in  helping  Pakistan,  although 
mutual  friendship  and  defense  cooperation  con¬ 
tinued.  China  also  sought  to  minimize  tensions 
with  India.  Chinese  technology  assistance  to  Pak¬ 
istan  increasingly  lagged  behind  that  which  India 
obtained  from  Russia  and  France.  North  Korea 
replaced  China  in  providing  Pakistan  with  longer 
range,  more  modern  missiles.  This  relationship 
will  likely  continue,  so  long  as  India  pursues  its 
own  longer  range  and  solid-fuel  missiles. 

Pakistan's  relations  with  the  Muslim  world 
are  driven  partly  by  common  religious  bonds, 
but  also  by  a  need  for  political  and  economic 
support.  Pakistani  laborers  working  throughout 
the  Persian  Gulf  have  sent  remittances  home  for 
years;  this  has  become  a  major  source  of  income, 
equal  to  or  exceeding  Pakistan's  cotton  and  tex¬ 
tile  exports.  Islamic  support  for  Pakistan  was 
critical  during  Zia  al  Haq's  military  rule,  when 
relations  with  the  United  States  were  strained, 
and  especially  after  the  USSR  invaded 
Afghanistan.  Pakistan  feared  being  caught  be¬ 
tween  India  and  the  Soviets  in  Afghanistan.  Pak¬ 
istan  also  relies  on  Islamic  support  when  the 
issue  of  Kashmir  arises  in  international  forums. 
Pakistan  has  reciprocated  by  supporting  Arab 
causes,  particularly  against  Israel.  However,  sup¬ 
port  from  Islamic  countries  was  more  rhetorical 
than  real,  except  during  confrontations  with  the 
Soviets  in  Afghanistan. 

India''s  Domestic  Uncertainty 

Democratic  politics  are  India's  great 
strength  and  weakness.  India's  constitution  is 
modeled  after  that  of  the  United  States.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  nearly  300  pages  long  and  has  been 
amended  75  times.  During  India's  first  30  years, 
the  Congress  Party  was  dominant.  The  last  20 
years  have  seen  an  explosion  of  parties  reflect¬ 
ing  the  complexity  of  India's  nearly  one  billion 
people,  dozens  of  languages  and  dialects,  and 
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hundreds  of  social  caste  and  community  divi¬ 
sions.  Government  by  coalition  in  New  Delhi 
and  state  governments  is  routine.  This  has  com¬ 
plicated  consensus  building  and  slowed  deci¬ 
sionmaking  at  every  level. 

In  the  February  1998  national  elections,  the 
Bharatiya  Janata  Party  (BJP)  became  the  largest 
single  Indian  party,  with  25  percent  of  the  elec¬ 
torate  and  179  legislative  seats.  The  Congress 
Party  received  almost  the  same  number  of  votes. 
Political  parties  with  mostly  local  constituencies 
won  enough  seats  to  force  a  coalition  with  the 
BJP.  The  BJP,  the  political  wing  of  a  social  and  re¬ 
ligious  group  linked  to  several  institutions,  is 
deeply  committed  to  a  Hindu  national  and  reli¬ 
gious  heartland  in  India.  It  is  rallying  many  Indi¬ 
ans  seeking  a  strong  India.  It  is  also  potentially 
dividing  India's  religious  groups. 

The  coalition  formed  by  the  BJP  in  March 
1998  had  a  relatively  small  majority.  The  BJP  is 
also  divided  within  its  ranks  and  among  coali¬ 
tion  partners  on  many  economic,  social,  and  po¬ 
litical  issues.  However,  the  party  platform  de¬ 
manded  nuclear  testing,  which  was  widely 
supported.  The  BJP,  therefore,  moved  quickly  to 
demonstrate  a  willingness  and  ability  to  act.  The 
party  also  seeks  to  modernize  and  strengthen 
India's  conventional  forces.  Its  economic  policies 
focus  on  supporting  Indian  business,  but  are  am¬ 
biguous  about  foreign  capital's  role  and  the 
spread  of  consumerism  in  India. 

The  BJP  government  coalition  collapsed  in 
spring  1999  and  continues  in  caretaker  status. 
The  Congress  Party,  however,  has  taken  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  BJP  difficulties. 


In  the  last  few  decades,  the  number  of  Indi¬ 
ans  living  below  the  poverty  level  has  gradually 
declined,  but  Indian  studies  differ  widely  over 
the  degree  of  improvement.  Clearly,  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  rich  and  poor  has  grown  and  likely  will 
continue  growing.  The  rapid  spread  of  commu¬ 
nications  is  making  Indians  aware  of  moderniza¬ 
tion  and  the  gap  between  them  and  the  West. 

Inadequate  law  and  order  has  been  a  grow¬ 
ing  problem  for  years  seriously  affecting  every 
Indian  state.  This  problem  is  a  consequence  of 
poverty,  corruption,  tensions  between  castes  com¬ 
peting  for  political  power  and  jobs,  and  tribal 
groups  separatist  demands  in  India's  border 
areas.  The  problem  is  exasperated  by  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  gap  between  India's  "haves" 
and  "have-nots." 

Growing  law  and  order  problems  have  led 
to  an  increase  in  lightly  equipped  Central  Gov¬ 
ernment  paramilitary  forces.  They  number  1.5 
million,  nearly  60  percent  larger  than  the  regular 
army.  They  deal  with  major  insurrections  and 
prolonged  challenges  like  those  in  Jammu  and 
Kashmir,  or  in  northeastern  India's  tribal  areas. 
This  paramilitary  force  does  not  include  local  or 
state  police.  This  internal  security  focus  will 
likely  continue  even  with  increasing  expendi¬ 
tures  for  conventional  and  missile  programs. 

Pakistan's  Domestic 
Uncertainty 

Pakistan's  domestic  political  stability  is  frag¬ 
ile  and  has  often  been  disrupted.  Its  1971-72  civil 
war  led  to  East  Pakistan's  break-away  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Bangladesh.  While  Karachi  be¬ 
came  Pakistan's  largest  city  and  its  financial  cen¬ 
ter  over  the  last  two  decades,  it  had  the  world's 
highest  crime  in  1998.  This  is  largely  the  result  of 
tensions  between  postpartition  immigrants,  the 
native  population,  and  sectarian  gangs  with  pow¬ 
erful  political  backing.  Small  Shia  and  Sunni 
Muslim  groups  violently  clash  in  the  Punjab. 
Bandits  and  young  Islamic  fanatics  increasingly 
threaten  ordinary  citizens,  even  in  Islamabad,  the 
capital.  Tribal  chiefs  largely  control  Baluchistan 
and  the  Northwest  Frontier,  where  a  very  strong 
Islamist,  pro-Taliban  presence  is  also  felt.  Govern¬ 
ment  rule  greatly  depends  on  the  consent  of  these 
tribal  chiefs. 

While  Pakistan  is  considered  a  democracy, 
political  power  lies  in  the  hands  of  a  few  clans 
and  families  that  dominate  the  political  struc¬ 
ture.  The  Bhuttos  and  Sharif s,  for  example,  con¬ 
trol  the  two  major  political  parties.  Challengers 
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to  these  parties  come  from  similar  social-political 
backgrounds.  Corruption  has  been  high  in  most 
Pakistani  governments,  including  the  Pakistan 
People's  Party  (PPP)  and  the  Pakistan  Muslim 
League  (PML)  administrations.  They  have  been 
in  power  for  the  last  30  years,  except  when  the 
army  was  in  control  from  1977  to  1985.  Feeble  at¬ 
tempts  to  punish  corrupt  individuals  are  un¬ 
likely  to  change  soon. 

Pakistan's  political  system  is  unlikely  to 
change  fundamentally.  The  army  is  not  inclined 
to  return  to  power  but  influences  politics  behind- 
the-scenes.  Military  rule  would  be  a  possibility, 
although  an  unlikely  one,  if  economic  and  social 
unrest  could  not  be  controlled  by  ordinary 
means.  Violence  in  Karachi  reached  this  level  in 
October  1998.  Prime  Minister  Sharif  dismissed 
the  elected  government  and  imposed  governor's 
rule.  However,  martial  law  was  avoided,  based 
on  army  and  civilian  preferences. 

Islamic  political  parties  have  never  been 
successful  in  elections,  failing  to  produce  strong 
candidates.  Additionally,  most  Pakistanis  do  not 
want  the  mullahs  to  rule  and  have  consistently 
rejected  candidates  from  the  Islamic  political 
parties.  However,  Islamists  have  been  able  to 
mobilize  street  demonstrations  and  provoke  ex¬ 
tensive  sectarian  violence. 

The  Taliban  experience  in  Afghanistan  could 
change  public  attitudes.  Many  Pakistanis  are 
frustrated  with  the  existing  political  structure.  By 
comparison,  the  Taliban  has  reduced  crime, 
ended  corruption,  collected  weapons,  and  pro¬ 
tected  the  "common  man."  Islamist  appeal  is 
such  that  even  Osama  Bin  Laden  enjoys  strong 
public  support,  even  though  government  officials 
decry  his  links  to  sectarian  violence  in  Pakistan  as 
well  as  to  international  terrorism.  Some  think  this 
experience  might  cause  a  surge  in  support  for  an 
Islamic  party,  particularly  if  it  produces  a  charis¬ 
matic  leader.  While  it  may  be  unlikely,  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  a  more  Islamic  government  in  Pakistan 
opposite  a  more  ideological  Hindu  government 
in  India  could  generate  greater  tensions  than 
South  Asia  has  seen  in  half  a  century. 

Mixed  Economic  Prospects 

Economic  development,  trade,  and  invest¬ 
ment  are  shaping  the  strategic  environment  in 
South  Asia.  India's  prospects  are  better  than  Pak¬ 
istan's  in  the  long  term.  India's  development 
strategy  has  emphasized  government  planning 


for  the  economy.  This  has  meant  tight  control  of 
the  private  sector.  Pakistan  started  with  a  more 
pro-business  approach.  However,  within  10  years, 
Pakistan  turned  to  a  more  planned  economy.  Nei¬ 
ther  India  nor  Pakistan  has  received  significant 
U.S.  investments.  The  United  States  provided  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  assistance  to  both  countries 
and  strongly  encouraged  private  business  with 
India.  However,  economic  relations  have  been 
negligible;  they  represent  less  than  0.5  percent  of 
U.S.  trade,  and  investment  is  even  lower. 

In  the  1980s,  Pakistan  initiated  economic  re¬ 
forms  designed  to  reduce  government  control 
over  investment.  Faced  with  a  growing  financial 
crisis  in  1991,  India  announced  its  own  plans  for 
economic  reform  that  were  intended  to  reduce 
government  controls  and  encourage  foreign  in¬ 
vestment.  The  Indian  market's  potential  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  United  States  and 
other  nations.  The  GDP  rose  from  4  to  5  percent 
in  the  preceding  decade  to  6  to  7  percent  during 
the  1993-96  period.  International  corporations 
initiated  investments,  and  over  $12  billion  in  for¬ 
eign  capital  flowed  into  India  in  the  mid-1990s. 
U.S.  oil  companies  considered  building  pipelines 
and  refineries  in  Pakistan.  This  would  enable 
Central  Asian  oil  and  gas  to  reach  the  Arabian 
Sea  and  potentially  the  Indian  market  without 
going  through  Iran  or  the  Gulf.  Infrastructure  de¬ 
velopment  promised  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
new  investment  for  both  India  and  Pakistan. 

These  plans  were  derailed  by  continuing 
civil  war,  growth  of  heroin  trafficking,  the  Tal¬ 
iban's  socio-religious  policies,  and  tensions  be¬ 
tween  Afghanistan  and  its  neighbors.  Pakistan's 
vision  of  being  the  commercial  corridor  between 
Central  Asia  and  the  outside  world  faded. 

The  Clinton  administration  saw  India  as  one 
of  the  new  emerging  markets  that  would  trans¬ 
form  U.S.  international  economic  relations.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  U.S.  corporations  that  had  never  been 
connected  with  the  region  opened  offices,  facto¬ 
ries,  and  joint  ventures.  By  1998,  India  had  be¬ 
come  a  key  software  provider  for  thousands  of 
U.S.  companies.  However,  India  lags  significantly 
in  developing  a  diversified  economy.  Its  economy 
ranks  at  the  bottom  of  international  assessments. 

India  has  major  deficiencies  in  its  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  particularly  electrical  power,  ports,  telecom¬ 
munications,  and  transportation.  These  are  major 
constraints,  yet  they  provide  opportunities  for 
the  United  States  to  resume  major  economic  rela¬ 
tions  with  India.  At  the  same  time,  such  growth 
faces  some  major  challenges.  These  include  sys¬ 
temic  problems  in  mobilizing  domestic  capital. 
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unresolved  issues  in  government  decision-mak¬ 
ing,  and  major  differences  over  foreign  capital's 
role.  Moreover,  it  will  be  difficult  to  overcome 
many  of  India's  cultural  and  social  constraints, 
such  as  reliance  on  family  and  caste  connections 
in  business  management,  employment  restric¬ 
tions,  expectations  that  government  will  resolve 
problems  and  meet  needs,  and  suspicion  of  for¬ 
eign  influence.  U.S.  involvement  remains  small 
for  these  reasons. 

Demand  for  change  is  growing.  It  is  being 
facilitated  by  the  flood  of  information  reaching 
every  corner  of  India.  In  principle,  India's  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  provide  a  framework  for 
change,  but  it  may  not  always  happen  in  ways 
that  the  United  States  likes.  India's  long-term 
economic  prospects  are  essentially  good.  In  the 
21®'  century,  India  is  likely  to  become  an  increas¬ 
ingly  important  economic  partner  for  the  United 
States  and  other  developed  countries. 

Prospects  in  Pakistan  are  less  promising. 
Weaknesses  in  the  entire  political-economic  sys¬ 
tem  have  undercut  reforms  intended  to  reduce 
the  role  of  state-owned  enterprises  and  promote 
a  free  market.  Debt  payment  and  defense  expen¬ 
ditures  are  80  percent  of  the  budget  and  have 
been  for  over  a  decade.  Under  3  percent  goes  for 
education,  health,  and  social  programs  com¬ 
bined.  The  quality  of  services  is  low  and  often 
does  not  reach  the  poorest  sectors.  Agriculture  is 


generally  stagnant.  Investment  and  savings  have 
declined.  Inflation  remains  in  double  digits.  For¬ 
eign  investment  is  moribund,  discouraged  by  vi¬ 
olence  in  such  areas  as  Karachi.  The  banking  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  damaged  by  bad  loans  often  made 
for  political  reasons.  Finally,  foreign  debt  has  left 
the  country  on  the  verge  of  default. 

Infrastructure  development  has  been  under¬ 
cut  by  corrupt  managing  agencies,  poor  project 
choices,  bitter  political  infighting,  and  disillusion¬ 
ment  after  plans  for  oil  and  gas  pipelines  were 
cancelled.  The  economy  remains  heavily  depend¬ 
ent  on  cotton  and  cotton  cloth  exports  and  lacks 
significant  diversification.  In  the  agricultural  sec¬ 
tor,  large  landowners  are  often  indifferent  to 
long-term  consequences  of  land  use.  Pakistan 
does  not  have  a  strong  industrial  base.  Its  literacy 
rate  is  below  40  percent.  The  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  women  are  excluded  from  all  but  the 
most  menial  work.  Pakistan's  infrastructure  is 
weak,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  railroads,  roads, 
ports,  and  telecommunications. 

The  1998  census  indicates  that  population 
growth  has  begun  to  slow.  Pakistan's  130  million 
population  was  six  million  lower  than  antici¬ 
pated.  However,  few  resources  will  be  available 
to  correct  developmental  weakness  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future.  Pakistan's  society  is  more  conser¬ 
vative  than  India's.  In  a  decade,  social  change  is 
unlikely  to  have  progressed  much  beyond 
today's  levels,  particularly  in  rural  areas.  Unless 
there  is  a  breakthrough  in  the  oil  and  gas  sector, 
there  is  a  low  likelihood  of  improvements  in 
Pakistan's  economy,  as  well  as  in  economic  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States. 

U.S.  interests 

Limited,  But  Growing 

During  the  1990s,  the  United  States  has  had 
four  interests  in  South  Asia.  First,  it  seeks  to  re¬ 
duce  the  risk  of  conventional  and  nuclear  con¬ 
flict  between  India  and  Pakistan.  Second,  it  seeks 
to  encourage  better  relations  between  the  two. 
Third,  it  wants  to  engage  India  and  Pakistan  in 
international  regimes  on  nonproliferation,  envi¬ 
ronmental  protection,  antiterrorism,  and  other 
global  issues.  Fourth,  it  has  an  interest  in 
strengthening  both  countries'  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  structures  and  broadening  economic  rela¬ 
tionships  through  investment  and  trade.  Non¬ 
proliferation  has  been  the  paramount  U.S. 
concern,  pursued  at  the  cost  of  the  others.  This 
was  especially  the  case  after  India  and  Pakistan 
conducted  nuclear  tests. 
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Recently,  U.S.  interests  in  South  Asia  have 
been  growing,  because  nuclear  proliferation 
could  not  only  destabilize  the  region  but  also 
have  larger  damaging  consequences. 

Dim  Prospects 

Regional  tensions  are  deep-rooted  in  geopo¬ 
litical  and  historical  issues.  Yet,  dialogues  exist 
among  all  regional  cormtries.  These  need  to  be 
encouraged  by  all  parties,  including  the  United 
States.  These  dialogues  are  the  means  of  dis¬ 
cussing  and  resolving  these  issues.  U.S.  influence 
in  the  region  is  limited.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  influence  one  country  without 
adversely  affecting  relations  with  others.  At  some 
time,  the  United  States  may  be  more  able  directly 
to  ease  tensions  caused  by  these  issues,  but  such 
circumstances  are  unlikely  to  develop  soon. 

India  seeks  primarily  to  enhance  its  regional 
and  global  status.  Pakistan's  predominant  con¬ 
cern  is  its  security  with  respect  to  India  and  its 
internal  stability.  This  latter  concern  is  affected 
by  Pakistan's  socioeconomic  structure  and  by  de¬ 
velopments  in  Afghanistan.  The  Taliban  which, 
ironically,  was  created  by  Pakistan,  now  threat¬ 
ens  its  economic  interests,  as  well  as  its  domestic 
political  stability. 

In  the  past,  both  India  and  Pakistan  have 
opposed  specific  U.S.  policies.  Additionally,  Pak¬ 
istan  has  close  ties  with  some  Muslim  states  the 
United  States  regards  as  rogues.  However,  nei¬ 
ther  is  likely  to  join  a  coalition  hostile  to  the 
United  States  or  to  pursue  national  policies  ex¬ 
plicitly  threatening  the  United  States 

Over  the  next  5  years,  several  trends  are 
likely  in  South  Asia.  Political  tension  is  likely  to 
continue  just  short  of  major  conflict.  Moderate 
economic  growth  can  be  expected,  approximately 
6  percent  annually  for  India  and  less  for  Pakistan. 
While  both  countries  have  weak  governments, 
Pakistan  has  a  greater  risk  of  political  instability 
than  does  India.  Neither  country  is  likely  to  risk 
large-scale  conventional  war  or  allow  escalation 
to  nuclear  confrontation.  Nevertheless,  a  "hair 
trigger"  situation  could  develop.  Both  might  con¬ 
clude  that  they  do  not  have  assured  second-strike 
capability;  this  would  be  further  aggravated  by 
the  perception  that  the  other  side  was  about  to  at¬ 
tack  first.  Even  short  of  nuclear  war,  accelerating 
WMD  proliferation  in  South  Asia  and  elsewhere 
endangers  U.S.  strategic  interests. 


Controlling  WMD 
Proliferation:  The  Key  Interest 

After  Indian  and  Pakistani  nuclear  testing, 
the  most  important  U.S.  interests  in  South  Asia 
are:  preventing  the  dissemination  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  technology  to  rogue  states  and  ter¬ 
rorists;  reducing  the  nuclear  arms  race  and 
chances  of  a  nuclear  conflict;  and  suppressing 
radical  groups  which  might  possess  nuclear 
weapons. 

Inherent  in  preserving  these  interests  is  the 
continuation  of  a  relative  peace  between  India 
and  Pakistan.  They  also  imply  that  the  United 
States  will  persuade  India  and  Pakistan  not  to 
weaponize  and  deploy  their  nuclear  capability. 
Another  war  would  endanger  the  region.  How¬ 
ever,  it  would  not  directly  affect  vital  U.S.  na¬ 
tional  interests,  unless  India  or  Pakistan  lost  con¬ 
trol  of  their  nuclear  weapons,  or  such  a  war  led 
to  nuclear  conflict;  this  would  dangerously  affect 
the  global  environment  as  well  as  the  regional 
strategic  balance. 

The  United  States  has  an  interest  in  halting 
the  flow  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD) 
technology  to  the  region.  This  includes  China's 
provision  of  nuclear-related  technology  as  well 
North  Korea's  delivery  of  missile  technology  to 
Pakistan.  It  also  means  controlling  Russia's  sup¬ 
ply  of  missile-related  technology  and  advanced 
conventional  weaponry  to  India  and  minimizing 
Chinese  and  North  Korean  involvement  in  the 
region.  This  includes  reducing  Sino-Indian  ten¬ 
sions  and  halting  delivery  of  nuclear  weapon-re¬ 
lated  supplies  or  missiles  to  Pakistan.  India's  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  navy  with  nuclear  submarines 
and  ballistic  missiles,  along  with  aggressive 
claims  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  would  negatively  af¬ 
fect  U.S.  interests. 

Indian  support  for  dissidents  in  Tibet,  or  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Chinese  military  involvement  in 
Burma,  could  significantly  increase  Sino-Indian 
tensions.  Chinese  initiation  of  a  long-envisaged 
railroad  to  Lhasa  would  also  arouse  Indian  con¬ 
cerns  about  the  potential  for  enhancing  Chinese 
military  capabilities  and  represent  a  major  desta¬ 
bilizing  factor. 

If  immediate  U.S.  concerns  ease  regarding 
regional  conflict  and  nuclear  weapons  control, 
then  substantial  longer  term  objectives  could  be 
pursued.  One  goal  is  to  reconcile  Indian  and 
Pakistani  nuclear  regimes  with  the  NPT,  remov¬ 
ing  this  obstacle  to  better  U.S.  relations.  The 
United  States  has  an  interest  in  both  countries 
viewing  themselves  in  a  much  broader,  regional 
context,  rather  than  focusing  on  the  last  50  years 
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of  bilateral  tension.  Both  countries  would  benefit 
from  Central  Asia's  energy  reserves.  A  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  to  gain  access  would  reduce  friction 
and  forge  a  common  approach  to  stabilizing 
Afghanistan  and  working  with  Iran.  Opening 
Central  Asia  would  also  serve  U.S.  interests. 

Other  long-term  U.S.  interests  are  further¬ 
ing  Indian  economic  reform  and  development 
and  encouraging  U.S.  trade  and  investment. 
These  have  been  hampered  by  preoccupation 
with  nuclear  issues  and  regional  tensions. 
Achieving  these  interests  will  depend  on  India's 
access  to  U.S.  technology  and  removing  impedi¬ 
ments  to  it.  Aiding  Pakistan's  economy  is  also  a 
U.S.  interest,  provided  Pakistan  seeks  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  West. 

Consequences 
for  U.S»  Policy 

The  United  States  has  only  intermittently 
viewed  India  and  Pakistan  as  a  high  priority  in 
its  overall  foreign  policy.  This  high  priority  was 
the  result  of  such  Cold  War  events  as  the  Sino- 
Indian  War  and  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghani¬ 
stan,  rather  than  an  inherent  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
continent.  Previously,  the  United  States  has 
sought  even-handed  dealings  with  both  India 
and  Pakistan.  However,  the  Uirited  States  has 
made  clear  a  greater  interest  in  India  than  Pak¬ 
istan,  based  on  its  continued  sanctions  against 
Pakistan  and  its  determination  that  India  is  a 
new,  emerging  market.  In  the  long  term,  India's 
political  and  military  potential  is  greater.  This 
could  create  an  asymmetry  in  U.S.  interests  with 
Pakistan  and  India,  which  should  be  recognized. 
However,  both  India  and  the  United  States 
would  be  seriously  affected  if  Pakistan  were  to  be 
destabilized  or  succumb  to  Islamist  pressure. 

Pursuing  a  Dialogue 

In  1998,  a  dose  dialogue  developed  over  nu¬ 
clear  policy  between  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
Strobe  Talbott,  special  Indian  representative 
Jaswant  Singh,  and  Pakistan  Foreign  Secretary 
Shamshad  Ahmed  Khan.  It  is  a  model  for  future 
dialogues  betw'een  these  nations  even  though  it 
is  probably  too  narrowly  focused  on  nonprolif¬ 
eration.  This  dialogue  was  private,  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  at  the  highest  political  levels,  focused  on 
important  issues,  and  conducted  by  individuals 
able  to  establish  a  strong  personal  rapport  and 
trust.  Such  dialogue  is  not  unique  in  U.S.  foreign 


relations,  but  it  has  been  less  common  in  subcon¬ 
tinent  relations.  It  will  take  time  and  continued 
effort  to  succeed. 

Following  the  imposition  of  bilateral  and 
multilateral  sanctions  (as  a  result  of  Indian  and 
Pakistani  nuclear  tests),  political  pressure  and  per¬ 
suasion,  along  with  this  dialogue,  have  caused 
both  countries  to  move  closer  to  CTBT  adherence 
and  negotiating  a  global  cutoff  of  fissile  material 
production.  This  pressure  and  persuasion  have 
come  from  the  UN  Security  Council,  G-7  coun¬ 
tries,  the  European  Union,  China,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  Argentina,  and  Brazil.  Neither  country  has 
rushed  to  weaponize  or  deploy  more  missiles. 
Both  seem  to  be  seriously  concerned  about  nu¬ 
clear  dangers.  This  concern  has  led  to  a  series  of 
bilateral  talks  on  such  issues  as  Kashmir,  nuclear 
and  missile  restraint  regimes,  confidence-building 
measures,  and  easing  trade  and  travel  restrictions. 
The  meeting  of  the  two  prime  ministers  in  Lahore 
on  February  21-22,  1999,  is  an  unprecedented  ef¬ 
fort  to  move  the  process  forward.  However,  the 
outcome  will  depend  on  the  sustained  political 
wiU  of  leadership  in  New  Delhi  and  Islamabad, 
public  reactions,  and  sustained  interest  by  other 
countries.  Above  all,  it  will  depend  on  continued, 
active  U.S.  involvement. 

Dealing  with  Proliferation 

India  and  Pakistan  are  likely  to  weaponize 
and  deploy  their  nuclear  capabilities,  but  on  a 
limited  scale.  These  weapons  will  be  difficult  to 
monitor,  no  matter  what  restraint  regime  might 
be  negotiated.  Some  estimate  that  over  the  next 
decade  India  could  produce  as  many  as  500 
weapons  and  that  Pakistan  could  produce  about 
100  weapons.  However,  neither  country  is  likely 
to  produce  and  deploy  such  large  numbers  of 
weapons  in  the  next  5  to  10  years  or  engage  in  a 
nuclear  arms  race.  They  also  will  not  abandon 
their  nuclear  and  missile  capabilities  or  join  the 
NPT  unless  it  is  amended. 

This  outlook  sets  the  stage  for  developing 
U.S.  policy  that  can  live  with  India's  and  Pak¬ 
istan's  nuclear  capabilities,  provided  they  behave 
responsibly  regarding  their  deployment  and  non¬ 
proliferation.  It  means  gradually  moving  away 
from  rigid  sanctions  and  nonproliferation  as  the 
dominant  U.S.  policy  issue.  This  would  allow  the 
United  States  to  improve  its  relations  with  both 
countries,  and  better  help  them  exercise  restraint 
and  reduce  tensions.  It  would  also  enable  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  and  development  to  be  placed 
ahead  of  politico-military  priorities,  especially  in 
Pakistan,  and  encourage  both  countries  to  adopt 
a  regional,  rather  than  bilateral  approach. 
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The  United  States  has  no  regional  infrastruc¬ 
ture  for  major  military  operations  in  South  Asia. 
Should  such  operations  be  required,  U.S.  air 
forces  could  operate  from  distant  bases  in  Diego 
Garcia,  Guam,  or  the  continental  United  States 
Additionally,  U.S.  Navy  and  Marine  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Forces  in  the  Arabian  Sea  and  Indian 
Ocean  might  be  deployed  to  indicate  willingness 
to  protect  U.S.  interests.  U.S.  carriers  would 
probably  be  available  with  sufficient  notice,  but 
global  requirements  are  a  constraint  on  deploy¬ 
ing  U.S.  forces  to  the  region  for  extended  peri¬ 
ods.  It  is  unlikely  that  U.S.  force  deployments 
could  effectively  forestall  a  nuclear  crisis,  al¬ 
though  some  technologies  might  be  made  avail¬ 
able  that  could  contribute  to  tlris  objective. 

Reactions  to  War 

If  a  South  Asian  nuclear  war  occurs,  who 
uses  nuclear  weapons  first  makes  little  difference 
to  U.S.  policy.  The  other  side's  retaliation  would 
almost  be  certain.  The  only  question  is  whether 
the  targets  would  be  military  or  civilian.  U.S.  nu¬ 
clear  authorities  estimate  that  a  single  12-kiloton 
weapon  detonated  over  any  major  South  Asian 
population  center  would  immediately  cause  over 
half-a-million  casualties,  and  eventually  up  to  12 
million  casualties. 

Intervention  by  other  nuclear  powers  in  an 
Indo-Pakistani  war,  with  or  without  nuclear 
weapons,  is  remote  but  cannot  be  discounted. 
Certainly  U.S.  relief  efforts  would  be  requested 
and  would  involve  significant  U.S.  air  and  naval 


deployments.  The  United  States  would  press 
other  states  to  limit  the  damage  to  the  rest  of  the 
region  and  the  global  environment. 

Once  international  pressures  from  nuclear 
tests  have  ebbed,  a  U.S.  dialogue  with  India  and 
Pakistan  will  be  critical.  While  previous  dia¬ 
logues  focused  on  nuclear  testing  consequences, 
they  should  be  broadened  to  include  regular  and 
systematic  exchanges  on  regional  security  issues 
and  the  U.S.  role  regarding  them.  The  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  approved  the  restoration  of  military 
training  and  exchange  programs  in  February 
1999.  They  should  be  implemented  rapidly.  Re¬ 
gional  conferences  organized  by  the  United 
States,  with  senior  Indian  and  Pakistani  military 
officers  participating,  should  also  be  revived.  Ul¬ 
timately,  the  key  issues  to  be  resolved  are  those 
affecting  Indo-Pakistani  relations  and  percep¬ 
tions  of  mutual  security. 

Net  Assessment 

Recent  nuclear  tests  have  moved  South 
Asian  security  closer  to  the  international  center 
stage.  Proliferation  of  WMD  does  not  necessarily 
mean  nuclear  war  in  South  Asia,  but  it  does  neg¬ 
atively  affect  the  outlook  for  a  subcontinent  that 
already  had  ample  problems.  WMD  proliferation 
also  means  the  United  States  has  increasing  in¬ 
terests  in  the  region.  The  challenge  confronting 
U.S.  policy  is  to  deal  with  new,  unsettled,  re¬ 
gional  geopolitics. 
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After  many  years,  Sub-Saharan  Africa 
is  undergoing  a  fundamental  trans¬ 
formation  of  its  sociopolitical  order 
that  was  established  during  the  20"' 
century.  What  will  be  the  result  of  this  rapid  and 
complex  change?  Is  Sub-Saharan  Africa  destined 
for  progress  or  drift? 

The  outcome  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  It  could  be  a  stable  region  with  greater  U.S. 
commercial  ties  that  result  in  corporate  profits 
and  domestic  job  creation.  Alternatively,  it  could 
be  an  unstable  region,  drawing  the  United  States 
into  humanitarian  disasters  and  conflicts  that 
threaten  U.S.  interests.  The  future  will  probably 
be  a  combination  of  the  two. 

In  recent  years,  most  African  countries  expe¬ 
rienced  positive  economic  growth  and  moved  to¬ 
ward  multiparty  electoral  systems.  This  has 
brought  greater  expectations  for  peace,  prosper¬ 
ity,  and  stability  across  Africa.  President  Clinton's 
11-day  trip  to  Ghana,  Uganda,  Rwanda,  South 
Africa,  Botswana,  and  Senegal  in  March  1998  was 
unprecedented.  It  sought  to  build  on  what  was 
then  seen  as  an  unfolding  "African  Renaissance" 
initiated  by  South  Africa's  transition  to  majority 
rule  and  to  forge  partnerships,  as  well  as  to 
strengthen  U.S.  economic  relations  with  Africa. 


Six  months  after  the  President's  visit,  a  war 
involving  combatants  from  six  African  countries 
erupted  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo 
(DROC).  A  year  later,  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea  were 
at  war.  Moreover,  the  administration's  proposed 
African  Growth  and  Opportunity  Act  stalled  in 
the  Senate. 

What  does  Africa's  complexity,  diversity, 
and  rapid  change  mean  for  U.S.  policy  and  inter¬ 
ests?  How  can  U.S.  foreign  policy  shape  this 
highly  unstable,  conflict-prone  region?  What  are 
U.S.  interests  in  Africa? 

Africa's  Challenge 

Africa  covers  more  than  11.7  million  square 
miles  and  has  more  than  600  million  inhabitants. 
There  is  no  single  Africa;  rather  there  are  54  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  (48  below  the  Sahara),  and  over 
700  distinct  nations  or  ethnic  groups  with  as 
many  languages  and  dialects. 

Understanding  Sub-Saharan  Africa's  com¬ 
plexity  and  contemporary  geostrategic  dynamics 
is  a  major  challenge  for  the  United  States.  Under¬ 
standing  Africa's  natural  environment  is  also  cru¬ 
cial;  three-fourths  of  the  people  still  make  their 
living  from  the  land.  Moreover,  understanding 
where  Sub-Saharan  Africa  might  go  depends  on 
an  understanding  of  where  it  has  been — histori¬ 
cally,  politically,  economically,  and  culturally. 
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Nigerians  cheering 
presidentiai  candidate 
Olusegun  Obasanjo 

Crafting  U.S.-Africa  Policy 

Africa  is  too  diverse  for  the  United  States  to 
apply  uniform  policy  prescriptions.  Its  societies 
are  moving  in  multiple  directions.  They  must  de¬ 
velop  strategic  frameworks  and  policy  mecha¬ 
nisms  for  countries  undergoing  rapid  and  com¬ 
plex  change.  Africa  is  not  alone,  either.  At  the 
highest  levels,  all  nation-states  are  being  chal¬ 
lenged  by  global  market  integration  and,  at 
lower  levels,  by  the  devolution  of  state  authority 
to  local  actors. 

Africa's  already  weak  states  may  be  experi¬ 
encing  the  extreme  effects  of  these  global 
processes.  For  example,  the  West  views  the  state 
as  the  primary  means  for  political,  social,  and 
economic  development.  However,  such  states 
may  not  be  fully  functional  in  Africa.  Similarly, 
ideas  of  boundaries  and  sovereignty  associated 
with  the  nation-state  may  not  be  workable  for 
some  African  states.  Even  the  workings  of  re¬ 
gional  and  subregional  organizations  are  com¬ 
plex  and  difficult  to  anticipate.  Many  contradic¬ 
tory  trends  make  it  difficult  to  shape  Africa's 
multiple  environments. 

The  most  effective  U.S.  policy  for  Africa  will 
be  one  that  is  focused  and  enables  efficient  use  of 
limited  U.S.  Government  resources  for  the  re¬ 
gion.  Maximizing  the  limited  development  and 


security  assistance  for  Africa  requires  a  coordi¬ 
nated  interagency  approach.  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  peacetime  engagement  activities  can  influ¬ 
ence  African  military  professionalism  in  the 
midterm  and  contribute  to  regional  stability  over 
the  long  term.  However,  this  military  engage¬ 
ment  must  be  combined  with  nonmilitary  pro¬ 
grams;  otherwise  its  effect  will  be  negligible  and 
possibly  counterproductive. 

U.S.  interests  in  Africa  are  unsettled  and  will 
evolve  with  time.  No  African  country  can 
threaten  U.S.  survival,  security,  or  territorial  in¬ 
tegrity.  Until  recently,  many  believed  that  no  U.S. 
security  interests  were  at  stake  in  Sub-Saharan 
Africa.  However,  the  U.S.  embassy  bombings  in 
Kenya  and  Tanzania  demonstrated  the  error  of 
regarding  any  region  as  a  marginal  security  in¬ 
terest.  In  terms  of  U.S.  security,  Sub-Saharan 
Africa  represents  a  flank  that  is  also  vulnerable 
to  such  transnational  threats  as  epidemic  dis¬ 
eases,  narcotics  trafficking,  organized  crime,  and 
serious  environmental  problems. 

Currently,  U.S.  values  compel  involvement 
in  Africa.  The  United  States  has  long-standing  re¬ 
lations  and  historical  ties  with  Africa.  The  conti¬ 
nent  is  the  ancestral  home  of  12  percent  of  the 
U.S.  population,  and  African  immigrants  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  America  their  home.  The  United 
States  also  has  significant  and  growing  commer¬ 
cial  interest  in  African  markets  as  outlets  for  U.S. 
foreign  trade  and  investment.  Additionally,  the 
United  States  receives  approximately  16  percent 
of  its  petroleum  imports  from  Africa. 

U.S.  involvement  in  Africa  has  been  charac¬ 
terized  by  crisis-response:  conducting  humani¬ 
tarian  assistance,  disaster  relief,  noncombatant 
evacuation  operations,  and  peace  support  opera¬ 
tions.  However,  the  United  States  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  policies  and  programs  that  can 
better  shape  the  environment  through  coordi¬ 
nated  interagency  peacetime  engagement.  Fu¬ 
ture  success  in  Africa  will  depend  on  coordi¬ 
nated  multilateral  actions  that  can  respond  to 
crises  in  the  short  term,  and  also  pursue  regional 
stability  over  the  long  term.  This  means  increas¬ 
ing  U.S.  and  other  nations'  investments  in  order 
to  prevent  state  collapses  and  environmental  dis¬ 
asters.  Contributing  to  African  institutions  and 
organizations  that  are  intended  to  prevent  and 
manage  conflict  will  save  lives  and  resources. 
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Nigeria:  Unpredicted  Transition 

Since  its  independence  on  October  1 . 1 960.  Nigeria  has  been  unable  to  fully  realize  its  potential  as  a  constructive  regional  leader  because  of  domes¬ 
tic  political  instability,  ethnoreligious  regional  tensions,  economic  mismanagement,  and  corruption,  largely  under  military  regimes.  Nigerians  have 
lived  under  civilian  government  for  only  9  of  the  country’s  38  years  of  independent  rule.  General  Sant  Abacha’s  coup  d'etat  in  November  1 993  and 
the  unprecedented  political  repression  and  human  rights  abuses  over  the  next  5  years  dashed  the  hopes  of  Nigeria  watchers  for  a  return  to  civilian  rule 
during  this  decade.  Thus,  today’s  poiitical  opening  brought  on  by  General  Abacha’s  unexpected  death  in  June  1 998  was  entirely  unpredictable  and  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  rapid  political  reversals  that  characterize  Sub-Saharan  Africa’s  geostrategic  environment.  Abacha's  successor.  General  Abdulsalami 
Abubakar,  signaled  a  transition  to  civilian  rule  by  releasing  political  prisoners,  appointing  an  Independent  National  Election  Commission,  and  setting  dates 
for  local,  parliamentary  and  presidential  elections  to  take  place  between  December  1998  and  February  1999.  On  March  2, 1 999,  former  President  Oluse- 
gun  Obasanjo  was  elected  president  with  63  percent  of  the  vote.  He  acceded  peacefully  to  power  on  May  29.  However,  the  long-term  success  of  the  transi¬ 
tion  is  largely  contingent  on  restructuring  the  economy  to  end  the  distortions  and  corruption  that  have  resulted  from  preoccupation  with  oil  and  oil  depend¬ 
ence  and  managing  the  ethnoreligious  regional  divisions  and  tensions  that  are  a  part  of  Nigeria’s  federal  political  structure. 

In  the  1 970s  and  1980s,  rising  oil  production  and  sharp  increases  in  world  oil  prices  brought  a  boom  in  oil  revenues  that  resulted  in  corruption,  mis¬ 
management.  and  rising  indebtedness  when  oil  revenues  dropped.  Today,  Nigeria's  capital-intensive  oil  sector  provides  half  of  its  gross  domestic  product, 
95  percent  of  foreign  exchange  earnings,  and  about  80  per  cent  of  budgetary  revenues.  In  contrast,  the  largely  subsistence  agricultural  sector  has  failed  to 
keep  up  with  rapid  population  growth.  Nigeria  was  once  a  large  net  exporter  of  food  but  now  must  import  food.  Unemployment  has  remained  around  30 
per  cent  since  the  early  1 990s.  Overdependence  on  oil  and  tack  of  transparency  and  accountability  in  managing  the  multibillion  dollar  oil  earnings  have 
limited  gro'jvth  while  enriching  a  small  elite,  especially  military  officers.  A  successful  return  to  civilian  rule  will  require  the  new  government  to  diversify  the 
economy  and  stamp  out  official  corruption.  This  will  require  weaning  senior  officers  from  their  access  to  oil  revenues  and  paying  a  respectable  wage  to  the 
armed  forces,  especially  middle-ranking  officers.' 

The  military  also  suffers  from  regional  and  ethnic  strains.  All  five  of  Nigeria’s  military  regimes  have  been  dominated  by  northern  officers,  drawn  heav¬ 
ily  from  the  Hausa-Fulani  elite.  In  the  latest  failed  transition  to  civilian  rule,  General  Ibrahim  fiabangida,  a  northern  Muslim  who  seized  power  in  1985,  sus¬ 
pended  and  then  annulled  the  June  1993  elections  after  it  became  clear  that  Chief  Moshood  K.O.  Abiola,  a  wealthy  Yoruba  Muslim  businessman  from  the 
south,  had  won.  The  7-year  transition  program  could  not  survive  political  power  moving  to  the  south.  Nigeria  remains  plagued  by  its  complex  ethnic  and  re¬ 
ligious  regional  divisions,  with  the  Muslim  Hausa-Fulani  of  the  north  holding  political  power,  while  socioeconomic  power  resides  with  the  Christian  and 
Muslim  Yoruba  in  the  industrial  southwest,  and  with  the  Igbo  of  the  oil-rich  southeast.  Nigeria’s  federal  system  barely  holds  together  its  more  than  270  eth- 
nolinguistic  groups  and  three  distinct  regions.  Northerners  have  headed  the  federal  government  for  34  of  the  38  years  since  independence,  The  Yoruba, 
Igbo,  and  ethnic  minorities  are  increasingly  unwilling  to  accept  northern  control  over  the  federal  government.  It  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  Nigeria’s 
military  will  stand  on  the  sidelines  and  allow  the  political  process  to  produce  a  “national”  civilian  leadership.  Nigeria  faces  daunting  challenges  not  easily 
managed  by  civilian  officials  nor  military  officers.  Its  fate  will  have  a  large  impact  on  the  subregion  and  on  U.S.  interests.  Nigeria  is  the  major  power  in  the 
Economic  Community  of  West  African  States  (ECOWAS)  and  the  West  African  Peacekeeping  Force  (ECOMOG). 
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Key  Trends 

Assessing  Africa's  trends  requires  setting  a 
historical  perspective.  Future  probabilities  cannot 
be  determined  based  on  last  week's  or  last 
month's  events.  Even  progress  and  setbacks  over 
the  past  decade  may  seem  insignificant  relative  to 
Africa's  2,500  years  of  political  development.  This 
period  has  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  king¬ 
doms,  city-states,  and  colonies.  Cultures  have 
flourished,  withered,  and  endured.  The  Atlantic 
slave  trade,  which  claimed  over  18  million 
African  lives,  still  shapes  American  perceptions 
of  the  region.  Assessing  Africa's  future  depends 
on  an  understanding  of  the  history  that  set  the 
stage  for  current  trends  and  future  developments. 


Three  factors  are  changing  Africa's  strate¬ 
gic  environment:  mixed  economic  growth  and 
political  progress;  regional  conflict  and  resolu¬ 
tion;  and  growing  informal  strategic  networks. 
Each  factor  reflects  positive  and  negative  trends 
that  set  the  context  for  U.S.  engagement  in  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa. 

Marginal  Progress 

Africa  is  neither  sliding  into  hell  nor  ascend¬ 
ing  to  heaven.  Rather,  it  is  making  progress  at  the 
margins.  However,  its  future  is  uncertain  given 
the  region's  dramatic  changes  and  complexity. 

This  past  century,  Africans  spent  nearly  70 
years  under  foreign  rule.  The  end  of  colonial  rule 
resulted  in  great  optimism  in  the  early  1960s  and 
expectation  of  rapid  democratization  and  eco¬ 
nomic  modernization.  Hope  dwindled  in  the 
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1970s  and  1980s  with  a  rash  of  coups  d'etat  and 
military  dictatorships,  economic  stagnation  from 
mismanagement,  corruption,  and  commodity 
price  shocks,  and  intense  civil  wars  prolonged  by 
Cold  War  geopolitics.  The  1990s  have  seen  hope 
reborn.  Civil  wars  ended  in  Mozambique, 
Ethiopia,  Liberia,  Namibia,  and  South  Africa. 
Moreover,  South  Africa  transitioned  to  majority 
rule,  and  more  countries  instituted  multiparty 
electoral  systems  and  economic  reforms. 

Yet,  progress  is  uneven  and  easily  reversible. 
Last  year,  Liberia  was  plagued  with  internal  in¬ 
stability.  South  African  crime  is  increasing. 
Ethiopia  and  Eritrea  wage  a  violent  border  dis¬ 
pute.  Mobuto  Sese  Seko's  removal  in  Zaire  (re¬ 
named  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo),  has 
not  resulted  in  a  more  democratic  and  stable 
regime  under  the  new  President,  Laurent  Kabila. 
Armed  rebellions  have  occurred  in  Sudan,  An¬ 
gola,  Uganda,  Sierra  Leone,  Senegal,  Guinea-Bis¬ 
sau,  Congo-Brazzaville,  Central  Africa  Republic, 
and  the  DROC.  Genocide  occurred  in  Rwanda. 
Africa's  countries  are  undergoing  domestic  and 
interstate  political  realignment  that  will  remain 
unresolved  in  the  foreseeable  future. 


Stability  Contingent  on 
Key  Countries 

A  few  African  states  can  significantly  affect 
subregional  development  because  of  their  terri¬ 
torial  size,  population,  military  and/or  regional 
economy  and  strategic  resources.  South  Africa 
and  Nigeria  are  the  most  important  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  They  have  the  potential  to  be  major  pow¬ 
ers  in  Southern  and  West  Africa,  respectively. 
They  also  could  be  key  players  across  the  conti¬ 
nent  and  worldwide. 


Economic  Performance  Indicators  of  Africa,  1993-97 

(Percentage  growth  rate) 


Indicators 

Gross  Domestic 
Product  Growth 

Oil-Exporting 

Countries 

Non-Oil-Exporting 

Countries 

Least  Developed 
Countries 

1993 

ilililflpliil 

-0.3 

0.1 

-0.4 

1994 

2 

1.4 

2.6 

-0.7 

2.7 

3.1 

2.4 

4  • 

1996 

4 

4.2 

3.7 

4.5 

1997 

2.9 

3.6 

2.3 

2.4 

Sources:  Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics  (New  York:  United  Nations). 


The  DROC  also  possesses  vast  mineral 
wealth  and  a  strategic  geographical  location.  It  is 
in  the  center  of  the  continent  and  borders  the 
Central  African  Republic,  Sudan,  Uganda, 
Rwanda,  Burundi,  Zambia,  Angola,  and  the  Re¬ 
public  of  the  Congo.  Its  mineral  deposits  have 
made  it  the  subject  of  international  and  regional 
competition  for  two  centuries. 

Other  states — Angola  and  Zimbabwe  in 
southern  Africa,  Uganda,  Kenya,  and  Sudan  in 
East  Africa,  and  Ghana  and  Senegal  in  West 
Africa — will  have  less  impact,  but  still  an  impor¬ 
tant  influence. 

Forecasting  Africa's  highly  fluid  environ¬ 
ment  is  inherently  difficult  as  demonstrated  by 
recent  dramatic  shifts  in  South  Africa,  Nigeria, 
and  the  DROC.  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea's  border  dis¬ 
pute  that  began  in  May  and  June  1998  and  pro¬ 
duced  war  in  1999  also  was  unexpected,  and  it 
exemplifies  the  fluidity  of  today's  Africa.  So  does 
Nigeria's  equally  sudden  about-face  from  a  fail¬ 
ing  dictatorship  to  full  elections.  Ethiopian  Presi¬ 
dent  Negasso  Gidada,  Prime  Minister  Meles 
Zenawi,  and  Eriterian  President  Isaias  Afwerki 
were  considered  close,  personal  friends  who  had 
collaborated  for  years  to  overthrow  the  bloody 
military  regime  of  Mengistu  Haile  Mariam  of 
Ethiopia  and  had  coordinated  the  policies  of 
their  two  countries  that  emerged  after  the  war. 
Only  in  retrospect  are  indicators  of  a  deteriorat¬ 
ing  relationship  apparent.  The  turning  point  was 
Eritrea's  decision  to  issue  its  own  currency  and 
Ethiopia's  responding  demand  for  hard  currency 
in  cross-border  trade.  It  is  still  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  intensive  conflict  prevention  efforts 
by  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU),  The 
United  Nations  (UN),  the  United  States,  and  oth¬ 
ers  failed  and  why  the  two  governments  decided 
to  expend  major  funds  on  heavy  weapons  and 
risk  serious  material  and  human  lives  in  a  major 
war  over  minor  pieces  of  territory. 

Uneven  Economic  Growth 

African  economies  have  performed  well  the 
past  4  years.  In  1997,  27  African  countries  had 
annual  growth  rates  of  more  than  5  percent. 
Overall  African  GDP  growth  in  1997  ranged 
from  -8.7  percent  to  12.7  percent.  Only  three 
countries  experienced  negative  growth  in  1997, 
compared  to  two  in  1996,  six  in  1995,  and  twelve 
in  1994.  Economic  growth  rates,  in  30  out  of  53 
African  countries  outstripped  population  growth 
rates,  leading  to  increases  in  per  capita  income.^ 
Africa's  2.9  percent  GDP  growth  matched  global 
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Subregional  Growth  Rates  1993-97 

{%  p.a.) 


Sub-Region 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Africa 

0,5 

1.8 

1.8 

4.4 

2.8 

North  Africa 

0.5 

2.5 

3.4 

4.2 

3.7 

West  Africa 

-9.2 

-1,3 

5 

4.4 

3.8 

Centrai  Africa 

2.4 

4.5 

4.9 

4.3 

3.5 

Eastern  Africa 

1.5 

2.5 

25 

3 

2.4 

Southern  Africa 

0 

2 

2.7 

4 

2.9 

Sources:  Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics  (New  York;  United  Nations). 


Africa’s  Trade  and  Commodity  Prices,  1993-97 


Indicators 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Africa's  Share  in 

World  Trade 

24 

24 

22 

2.0 

1.9 

Oil  Price 

(Brent  Crude  $/b) 

16.8 

23.9 

20.5 

22.1 

20.0 

Non-Oii  Commodity 
Price* 

28 

22.1 

5.9 

CO 

.  7.6 

Consumer  Prices* 

29.5 

38.7 

33.1 

25.1 

28.3 

Sources:  Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics  (New  York;  United  Nations). 


Sectoral  Growth,  1993-97 


Sectoral  Growth 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Agricultural  Output 

0.9 

3,9 

1.5 

'  5.2 

1.7 

Mining 

Value-Added 

-0.5 

-0.5 

-0,2 

6.5 

3,8 

Manufacturing 

Value-Added 

-0.8 

2.9 

4.5 

2.5 

2.5 

Sources:  Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics  (New  York:  United  Nations). 


economic  trends,  although  it  lagged  behind  the  5 
to  6  percent  regional  growth  rates  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica/Caribbean,  and  Western  Asiad  At  the  subre¬ 
gional  level,  1997  growth  rates  fell  from  their 
1996  levels. 


North  Africa  and  Southern  Africa  experi¬ 
enced  the  largest  decline.  Unfavorable  weather 
drastically  reduced  agricultural  production.  In 
North  Africa,  only  Sudan's  exports  increased, 
reaching  nearly  10  percent.  In  Southern  Africa, 
1997  growth  rates  fell  from  2.5  to  2  percent  in 
Zambia,  Zimbabwe  and  Malawi.  In  contrast, 
Botswana,  Mozambique,  and  Swaziland's 
growth  rates  were  5  percent,  6  percent,  and  6.3 
percent  respectively — higher  than  1996.  West 
Africa's  economic  slowdown  was  attributable  to 
the  larger  subregional  economies — C6te  d'Ivoire, 
Ghana,  and  Nigeria.  However,  Benin,  Burkina 
Faso,  and  Mali  had  positive  growth.  Central 
Africa's  decline  in  growth  was  due  to  internal  in¬ 
stability,  especially  in  Burundi  and  the  DROC. 
The  latter  achieved  positive  growth  in  1997,  but 
conflict  has  reversed  that.  East  Africa's  economic 
slowdown  was  primarily  weather-related.  Rain¬ 
fall  destroyed  crops  and  damaged  infrastructure 
in  Kenya,  Somalia,  and  Uganda."* 

Africa's  participation  in  the  global  economy 
represents  only  1.9  percent  of  world  trade  in 
1997.  This  minor  participation  has  shielded  it 
from  the  creeping  world  recession  that  began  in 
Asia.  Nevertheless,  Africa's  reliance  on  export- 
led  growth  makes  it  vulnerable  to  global  eco¬ 
nomic  downturns  caused  by  the  Asian  currency 
crisis.  The  region's  overall  GDP  fell  from  4 
percent  in  1996  to  2.9  percent  in  1997,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  declining  oil  prices  and  El  Nino's  nega¬ 
tive  effect  on  agricultural  production.  Lower  oil 
prices,  however,  were  offset  by  increased  oil  ex¬ 
ports.  As  global  demand  and  prices  decline, 
African  countries  can  be  expected  to  increase 
such  key  exports  as  oil,  gold,  and  industrial  min¬ 
erals,  such  as  copper.  This  increased  output, 
along  with  the  Asian  economic  crisis,  will  further 
reduce  prices  and  slow  Africa's  economic  recov¬ 
ery.  Improved  food  production  and  international 
trade  are  needed  to  reverse  the  two  decades  of 
stagnant  growth.  Economic  growth  over  the  long 
term  will  require  addressing  Africa's  deeper 
structural  problems.  Essentially,  Africa's 
economies  are  the  result  of  the  colonial  period. 
They  are  oriented  on  exporting  raw  materials, 
which  leaves  African  economies  highly  vulnera¬ 
ble  to  outside  shocks.  Additionally,  Africa's  agri¬ 
culture  production  is  not  only  vulnerable  to  ad¬ 
verse  weather,  it  is  also  negatively  affected  by 
deteriorating  infrastructure — roads,  railways,  air¬ 
ways,  and  harbors.  This  is  especially  problematic 
in  conflict  areas  like  Sudan,  Angola,  and  Congo. 
Transportation  infrastructures  do  not  adequately 
connect  farmers  with  markets.  Improved  pricing 
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Sectora!  Growth,  1993-97 


Sectoral  Growth 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Agricuitura!  Output 

0.9 

3.9 

1.5 

5.2 

1.7 

Mining 

Vaiue-Added 

-0.5 

-0.5 

-0.2 

6.5 

3.8 

Manufacturing 

Value-Added 

-0  8 

2,9 

4.5 

2.5 

2,5 

Sources:  Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics  (Mew  York:  United  Nations). 


systems  and  infrastructure  development  can  im¬ 
prove  agricultural  production,  which  is  the  liveli¬ 
hood  for  most  Africans.  In  addition  to  instituting 
macro-economic  reform,  most  African  leaders  en¬ 
courage  foreign  direct  investment  to  achieve 
growth  and  sustainable  development.  In  1997, 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  extended  Struc¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Facility  agreements  to  22 
African  countries.  To  varying  degrees,  African  of¬ 
ficials  have  devalued  exchange  rates,  lifted  im¬ 
port  restrictions,  reduced  state  spending,  and 
ended  agricultural  subsidies.  While  foreign  direct 
investment  in  Africa  has  grown,  the  amounts  and 
impact  remain  limited.  Coimtries  in  Sub-Saharan 
Africa,  including  South  Africa,  received  only  $2 
billion  out  of  $206  billion  in  private  foreign  direct 
investments  to  developing  and  transition  coun¬ 
tries  in  1997.5  Foreign  investors  often  seek  min¬ 
eral  concessions  or  invest  in  highly  strategic  sec¬ 
tors;  this  does  little  to  help  Africa's  problems  in 
agricultural  production  or  to  create  jobs  to  allevi¬ 
ate  poverty.  The  results  of  economic  reform  and 
increased  trade  have  been  mixed.  Despite  posi¬ 
tive  growth,  it  is  estimated  that  over  half  of 
Africa's  population  will  live  in  poverty  by  2000, 
with  220,000  defined  as  income  poor.*  African 
economies  remain  burdened  by  foreign  debt, 
widespread  poverty,  and  high  unemployment. 

Competition  over  scarce  resources  will 
strain  ethnic,  racial,  and  religious  divisions.  Land 
and  food  shortages  place  tremendous  pressure 
on  Africa's  populations.  Environmental  circum¬ 
stances,  such  as  low  erratic  rainfall,  drought,  and 
depleted  soils,  negatively  impact  human  health 
and  development  and  economic  production. 
High  unemployment  has  lead  to  growing  crime 
in  many  African  urban  areas.  Some  30  African 
cities  have  populations  over  one  million,  with  25 


having  one  to  five  million  inhabitants.  Five 
African  cities — Lagos,  Kinshasha,  Johannesburg, 
Khartoum,  and  Cairo — have  between  five  mil¬ 
lion  and  ten  million.^ 

Persistent  poverty  and  social  decline  also  en¬ 
able  groups  to  be  easily  manipulated  and  mobi¬ 
lized  against  perceived  threats  to  their  fragile  ex¬ 
istence.  For  example,  Rwanda's  high  population 
density,  overcrowding,  and  rapid  economic  de¬ 
cline  were  the  backdrop  for  Rwanda's  genocide 
in  1994.  Political  hard-liners  mobilized  Hutu  re¬ 
sentment  against  the  Tutsi  population.  The  Hutu 
had  long  resented  the  Tutsi  for  their  social  advan¬ 
tage  that  had  grown  out  of  Belgian  colonial  rule. 
Unscrupulous  leaders  manipulated  this  hostility 
to  maintain  their  personal  dominance  and  block 
democratic  reform  and  ethnic  power  sharing. 


African  countries  are  moving  toward  more 
democratic  regimes.  In  the  1970s,  nearly  60  per¬ 
cent  of  African  countries  experienced  military  rule 
or  coups  d  etat.  Today,  only  four  governments  are 
the  result  of  coups:  Niger,  Gambia,  Burkina  Faso, 
and  Burundi.  Military  revolts  and  armed  insur¬ 
gency  still  remain  alternatives  to  elections.  How¬ 
ever,  the  region's  elected  governments  have  more 
than  quadrupled  over  the  past  decade.  Elections 
are  held  regularly  in  at  least  22  Sub-Saharan 
African  countries.  Nigeria  is  the  latest. 

Some  countries  are  allowing  greater  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  more  independent  judiciar¬ 
ies.  As  a  result,  human  rights  issues  receive 
greater  attention  than  previously.  African 
women  are  also  playing  a  more  active  role  in 
policymaking  and  conflict  resolution.  Their  role 
in  Africa's  future  development  is  pivotal. 
Woman  constitute  the  majority  of  agricultural 
subsistence  workers.  Following  war,  they  shoul¬ 
der  the  burden  of  social  reconstruction  as  new 
heads  of  households.  The  status  of  African  moth¬ 
ers  also  has  special  significance,  with  more  than 
half  of  Africa's  population  under  15  years  of 
age.*  Yet,  African  female  enrollment  in  primary 
and  secondary  education  lags  behind  males  by 
one-third.  Their  continued  advancement  will 
partially  depend  on  educational  access,  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities,  and  improved  health  care. 

Paradoxically,  the  initial  opening  of  African 
governments  to  multiparty  elections  has  seen 
more  violent  competition.  Party  demonstrations 
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Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo: 

Hope  Beyond  Reason 

1  M  f  hen  President  Laurent-Desire  Kabila  overthrew  the  government  of  Mobutu  Sese 
If  If  ^  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo,  was 

If  W  widely  considered  a  'failed”  state.  The  central  government  lacked  administra¬ 
tive  reach  beyond  the  capital,  the  national  currency  had  lost  value  and  was  replaced  by 
local  notes  and  a  barter  economy,  and  the  national  army’s  loyalty  and  discipline  were  un¬ 
reliable.  Thus,  the  expectation  that  President  Kabila  could  easily  establish  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  military  control  in  the  vast  territory  of  more  than  2  million  square  kilometers 
within  1  year  represented  hope  beyond  reason.  President  Kabila  seized  control  of  a  coun¬ 
try  that  was  “divided,  demoralized  and  bankrupt.”  President  Mobutu’s  32  years  of  rule, 
from  November  24, 1965,  until  forced  into  exile  on  May  17, 1997,  was  “marked  by  eco¬ 
nomic  and  institutional  decay  and  by  corruption  and  repression  on  an  enormous  scale."* 
Mobutu  s  unpaid  military  largely  dissolved  in  the  face  of  the  rebel  march  to  the  capital 
city,  Kinshasha.  Then,  as  now,  the  rebellion  began  in  the  east,  largely  in  response  to  the 
central  government’s  inability  to  prevent  Hutu  militia  from  using  Congolese  territory  for 
cross-border  raids  into  Rwanda,  and  the  related  failure  to  recognize  fully  the  Banyamu- 
lenge  or  Congolese  Tutsis  as  citizens  deserving  government  protection.  Both  Mobutu  and 
Kabila  failed  to  open  the  political  system  to  unarmed  democratic  forces  to  begin  the  long 
process  of  addressing  three  of  Africa’s  most  enduring  challenges,  ensuring  the  respect 
and  defense  of  territorial  sovereignty,  given  artificially  drawn  borders,  clarifying  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  citizenship,  given  ethnic  based  communal  identities,  and  exercising  political  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  context  of  weak  administrative  systems  and  the  state  apparatus,  including 
questionably  loyal  security  forces.  •  :  '  .  - 


and  labor  strikes  are  legitimate  political  expres¬ 
sions  across  Africa.  They  can  quickly  escalate 
into  volatile  confrontations  with  poorly  trained 
and  undisciplined  police.  The  lack  of  police  and 
judicial  professionalism  exacerbates  public  disor¬ 
der,  insecurity,  and  crime.  It  also  encourages  mil¬ 
itary  involvement  in  internal  security.  Such  de¬ 
ployments  undermine  civilian  control,  because 
armed  forces  may  become  more  politicized  with 
each  intervention. 

Another  problem  that  plagued  independent 
Africa  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  has  returned  with  a 
vengeance:  suppression  of  the  press.  There  is  in¬ 
creasing  pressure  upon  editors  and  journalists, 
as  well  as  newspapers,  in  a  number  of  African 
countries,  for  example,  Zimbabwe,  where  the 
media  have  become  relatively  free.  Over  time, 
modern  technology,  such  as  the  Internet  and 
satellites,  will  overcome  censorship,  but  for  the 
near  future,  this  might  be  a  major  obstacle  to 
greater  democracy  and  a  source  of  serious  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  tensions  for  African  regimes. 

Authoritarian  rule  in  Africa  dates  back  at 
least  to  colonialism,  when  European  governors 


ruled  by  decree.  In  many  cases,  this  rule  precedes 
the  colonial  period.  It  will  not  easily  give  way  to 
institutionalized  democratic  processes.  The  idea 
of  sharing  power  with  opposition  parties  or  of  re¬ 
sponding  to  popular  will  is  not  widespread.  Nor¬ 
mal  political  competition  that  results  in  less  eth¬ 
nic  conflict  will  depend  on  adherence  to  the  rule 
of  law  and  government  accountability.  Moreover, 
democratic  progress  will  only  be  achieved  when 
African  heads  of  state  share  authority  with  parlia¬ 
ments  and  cabinets — consulting  them  before, 
rather  than  after,  taking  action.  Transforming 
today's  system  of  power  and  patronage  will  be  a 
long-term  process.  Nigeria's  progress  serves  as  a 
hopeful  indication  of  the  future. 

Conflict  and  Resolution 
More  Regionalized 

Political  competition  resulting  in  armed 
conflict  continues  in  Africa,  despite  develop¬ 
ment  of  subregional  organizations  to  promote 
dialogue  and  conflict  resolution.  Pressures  to 
transform  state  entities  and  territorial  bound¬ 
aries  inherited  from  the  colonial  era  will  remain 
a  source  of  civil  wars,  border  skirmishes,  and  in¬ 
terstate  military  intervention. 

The  social  and  humanitarian  consequences 
are  vast  and  will  be  felt  years  after  hostilities 
end.  Civilian  noncombatants  are  often  the  vic¬ 
tims  and  even  targets  of  war.  The  long-term 
human  effects — loss  of  limbs,  other  maiming, 
and  psychological  trauma — are  profound.  In  the 
1994  civil  wars  of  Rwanda  and  Sierra  Leone,  life 
expectancy  fell  to  23  and  34  years  of  age,  respec¬ 
tively.  Life  expectancy  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  is 
50  years  due  to  the  spread  of  diseases,  lack  of 
fresh  water,  and  inadequate  health  facilities. 

Civilian  noncombatants  are  displaced  from 
their  homes  during  conflict.  Refugee  movements 
in  the  millions  destroy  the  environment,  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  spread  of  disease,  destabilize  neigh¬ 
boring  states,  and  damage  the  infrastructure.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  destruction  caused  by  com¬ 
batant  forces.  Extensive  technical  and  financial 
assistance  is  required  for  reconstruction.  This  ef¬ 
fort  includes  restoring  basic  services  demobiliz¬ 
ing  forces  and  reintegrating  them  into  society. 

AIDs  alone  ravages  the  continent.  In  1997, 
an  estimated  2.3  million  people  died  of  AIDS 
world  wide.  About  83  percent  of  AIDs  deaths 
were  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  Two-thirds  of  the 
world's  HIV  population,  some  21  million  people, 
live  in  the  region.  If  this  trend  continues,  AIDs  is 
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African  Epidemics 


Estimated 

Percentage  of  Adults 
Infected  with  AIDS 
1997 


Ivory  Coast 


Ghana 


Nigeria 


Uganda 


Kenya 


Zambia 


Zimbabwe 


Botswana 


South  Africa 


10.06  L.'. 

2.38 


4.12  m 


9.51 


11.64 

19.07 

25.84 


25.10 


12.91 


Source:  World  Bank,  World  Development  Indicators:  UNAIDS,  The  Newark  Times,  November  15, 1998, 20. 


GDP 

(B$,  1996) 


$10.7 


6.3 


32.0 


6.1 


9.2 


3.4 


7.6 


4.9 


126.3 


expected  to  reduce  African  populations  in  the 
next  10  to  15  years.’” 

The  distinction  between  civil  war  and  inter¬ 
state  war  has  diminished  as  states  sponsor  dissi¬ 
dents  in  neighboring  territories.  War  by  proxy  is 
not  new  in  Africa.  In  the  1980s,  South  Africa's 
destabilization  campaign  supported  rebels  in 
Mozambique,  Angola,  Zambia,  and  Zimbabwe. 
Today's  regional  wars,  characterized  by  the  clash 
of  rebel  forces  and  national  armies  from  multiple 
countries,  will  continue. 

Conflict  in  the  DROC  could  engulf  North, 
East,  and  Southern  Africa  in  war,  with  bleak 
prospects  for  a  negotiated  settlement.  Armed 
forces  from  six  African  states  have  deployed  to 
the  DROC.  Zimbabwe,  Angola,  Namibia,  and 
Chad  support  President  Kabila.  Uganda  and 
Rwanda  support  the  rebel  faction  led  by  Dr. 
Wamba  dia  Wamba.  President  Kabila  has  also  re¬ 
ceived  sporadic  military  assistance  from  irregu¬ 
lar  forces.  The  motives  for  deployments  to 
DROC  vary  among  the  countries.  Angola, 
Rwanda,  and  Uganda  seek  to  end  insurgent  bor¬ 
der  incursions  from  DROC.  Zimbabwe,  Namibia, 
Angola,  and  Chad  have  alliance  commitments. 
Zimbabwe  and,  again,  Angola  seek  economic  ac¬ 
cess  to  DROC  mineral  resources.  Libya  has  also 
tried  to  involve  itself  in  this  complex  conflict  and 
negotiations  because  of  its  anti-Western  posture. 
It  also  seeks  to  bust  the  (Senator  Frank)  Lauten- 
berg  sanctions  by  courting  African  countries.  The 


conflict  in  the  DROC  is  becoming  linked  to  other 
conflicts  in  the  region,  making  any  settlement 
more  difficult. 

Regional  interlocking  wars  in  more  than  one 
subregion  can  overwhelm  the  weak  OAU.  It  has 
shown  capacity  for  resolving  African  disputes, 
although  it  has  sought  a  conflict  resolution 
mechanism.  Africa's  main  subregional  organiza¬ 
tions  are  the  Southern  African  Development 
Community  (SADC),  ECOWAS  and  its  monitor¬ 
ing  group,  ECOMOG,  and  the  Intergovernmen¬ 
tal  Authority  on  Development  (IGAD).  Their 
persistence  as  institutions  has  been  impressive, 
despite  limited  resources  and  limited  success  in 
resolving  Africa's  conflicts. 

The  fragility  and  strength  of  Africa's  subre¬ 
gional  institutions  are  demonstrated  by  the  rapid 
spread  and  escalation  of  interstate  conflict  in  the 
DROC  and  the  long  series  of  peace  talks  in  Victo¬ 
ria  Falls,  Addis  Ababa,  and  elsewhere.  The  West 
viewed  the  split  within  the  SADC  as  ominous. 
Zimbabwe,  Angola,  and  Namibia  sent  forces  to 
back  President  Kabila's  regime,  which  South 
Africa  opposed.  Conversely,  SADC  members 
have  sought  to  resolve  differences  using  the  in¬ 
stitution's  forums,  rather  than  abandoning  it. 
IGAD  was  weakened  by  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea's 
confrontation;  this  interrupted  its  efforts  to  polit¬ 
ically  settle  the  Sudanese  civil  war.  Flowever,  it 
remains  intact. 
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A  government  soldier  in 
Makobota,  southeastern 
Democratic  Republic  of 
Congo,  the  scene  of  an  at¬ 
tack  by  rebels  killing  more 
than  100  civilians 


Members  of  subregional  organizations  have 
shown  the  ability  to  use  military  force  to  influ¬ 
ence  regional  outcomes.  Certain  SADC  and  ECO- 
MOG  states  deployed  forces  to  reverse  rebel  suc¬ 
cesses  in  the  DROC  and  in  Sierra  Leone.  Nigerian 
forces,  as  ECOMOG,  intervened  to  save  the  legal 
government  of  Sierra  Leone.  However,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  force  has  resulted  less  from  collective 
decisionmaking  and  more  from  member  states' 
desire  to  demonstrate  their  power  and  initiative. 

Over  time,  subregional  organizations  will  ei¬ 
ther  develop  or  degenerate.  The  new  govern¬ 
ment  in  Nigeria  may  adopt  a  more  collegial  and 
less  dominating  approach  to  ECOWAS  and  ECO¬ 
MOG,  sharing  with  Ghana,  Ivory  Coast,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  This  would  significantly  strengthen  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  resolve  conflict  in  West  Africa.  The 
long-term  objective  is  to  develop  confidence¬ 
building  measures  that  prevent  major  diplomatic 
divisions  and  armed  conflicts. 

Expanding  Informal  Networks 

Informal  political,  economic,  and  security 
networks  should  not  be  overlooked  or  underesti¬ 
mated.  Personal  patronage  and  loyalty  are  central 
features  of  African  politics.  University  and  mili¬ 
tary  service  ties  are  especially  salient.  However, 
none  is  relied  on  more  than  family  relations. 

Accurate  prognosis  for  Africa  requires  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  these  informal  relations.  Personal 
financial  interests,  business  deals,  and  private 
corporate  networks  influence  foreign  policy  deci¬ 
sions  and  geostrategic  outcomes.  This  has  been 


seen  repeatedly  in  the  widespread  competition 
for  access  to  vast  natural  resources  in  the  DROC. 
Zimbabwe's  recent  military  intervention  in  the 
DROC  was  about  more  than  upholding  state  sov¬ 
ereignty.  It  also  sought  to  expand  private  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  interests,  including  those  of 
Zimbabwe  President  Robert  Mugabe. 

Private  security  companies  and  mercenary 
groups  are  filling  the  security  vacuum  left  by 
Western  and  Eastern  Bloc  states  that  no  longer 
will  prop  up  African  regimes.  Military  assistance 
and  support  are  becoming  more  privatized.  Secu¬ 
rity  firms  like  the  British  company.  Sandline,  and 
a  South  African  mercenary  group.  Executive  Out¬ 
comes,  have  trained,  equipped,  and  sometimes 
fought  alongside  African  forces  in  Sierra  Leone, 
Angola,  and  Zaire,  Reportedly,  Executive  Out¬ 
comes  has  made  deals  to  provide  services  to  both 
sides  in  the  DROC  conflict.’'  Large-scale,  small- 
arms  trafficking  inevitably  accompanies  such 
multifaceted  conflicts. 

Africa's  past  wars  were  largely  anticolonial 
and  ideological  campaigns,  often  assisted  by 
non-African  states.  Today's  conflicts  are  driven 
by  personal  and  corporate  interests,  as  well  as 
those  of  individual  African  states.  Arms  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers,  mercenaries,  rebels,  and 
corrupt  government  officials  all  profit  from 
short-term  war  and  control  of  strategic  minerals. 

The  informal  economic  pattern  reflects  the 
region's  complexity.  Formal  and  informal 
economies,  such  as  barter  systems  and  stock 
markets,  exist  side  by  side.  Economic  trends  in¬ 
dicate  increasing  regionalization  and  informality 
in  African  economic  activity.  Economic  assess¬ 
ments  do  not  come  close  to  capturing  African  en¬ 
trepreneurial  activities.  Many  respond  to  market 
forces  and  escape  taxation  through  cross-border 
trade,  smuggling,  and  parallel  markets.  Rural 
hinterlands  often  are  separated  from  the  capital's 
economies.  They  are  forming  regional  trade  net¬ 
works  such  as  the  "great  lake  zone"  of  eastern 
DROC,  Kenya  and  Tanzania,  and  "greater 
Liberia",  which  encompasses  parts  of  Liberia 
and  Sierra  Leone. 

Indigenous  nongovernmental  organizations 
are  numerous  and  widespread  in  Africa,  com¬ 
pensating  in  part  for  both  authoritarian  tenden¬ 
cies  and  deterioration  of  state  institutions.  "Civil 
society"  appears  to  be  a  normal  state  of  affairs 
for  Africa.  However,  in  most  countries  the  NGOs 
are  so  numerous,  so  limited  in  terms  of  national 
influence,  and  so  much  at  odds  with  one  another. 
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South  Africa:  Unforeseen  Success 

A  t  the  beginning  of  the  decade  in  1 990,  South  Africa  waa  gripped  ip  politfcal  violence,  and  the  prospect  that  a  successful  poJitrcal  transition  to  major- 
ity  rule  would  occur  within  4  years  was  not  generally  foreseen,  in  April  1994,  an  ANG-led  Government  of  National  Unity  was  elected  and  a  new  non- 
r%  racial  democratic  constitution  entered  into  force  on  February  3, 1997.  Levels  of  political  violence  have  dropped  significantly  since  the  abolition  of 
apartheid,  but  tensions  remain  high  in  some  areas,  especially  parts  of  Kwa  Zufu-Natal  Province.  Despite  fear  of  violence  this  year,  the  June  2  elections 
went  off  peacefully  throughout  the  country.  The  ANC,  led  by  President-elect  Thabo  Mbeki,  won  266  of  Parliament's  400  seats  (up  from  252  in  1994),  with  a 
majority  in  all  but  2  of  9  provincial  elections.  The  main  security  threat  to  South  Africa  is  a  rise  in  violent  crime  and  organized  criminal  activity  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  police  have  thus  far  proven  unable  to  curb.  The  underlying  cause  of  crime  in  South  Africa  is  chronic  poverty  among  the  majority  African  population. 
Income  inequality  in  South  Africa  remains  among  the  world’s  most  extreme.  South  Africa’s  major  challenge  is  to  transform  the  economy  to  maintain  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  while  achieving  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  and  redressing  the  socioeconomic  disparities  created  by  apartheid.  Unemployment  is 
officially  stated  to  be  about  30  per  cent.  The  South  African  Government  estimates  that  the  economy  must  achieve  real  growth  at  a  minimum  of  5  to  6 
percent  to  offset  unemployment  and  to  absorb  the  more  than  300,000  workers  entering  the  labor  force  annually.  South  Africa's  annual  growth  rate  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  between  1 .5  and  1 .7  percent  for  FY97-98  and  at  3  percent  for  FY96,  far  below  the  needed  rates  to  reduce  unemployment  and  alleviate  poverty. 
Although  South  Africa’s  economy  is  more  diversified  than  all  other  Sub-Saharan  African  countries,  two-thirds  of  its  exports  are  still  based  on  its  rich  mineral 
resources.  South  Africa  is  the  world's  largest  exporter  and  producer  of  gold.  Plab'num,  chromium,  and  coal  are  also  significant  exports.  Fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  these  commodities  have  an  immediate  economic  impact,  with  exportsand  imports  accounting  for  44  per  cent  of  GDP,  In  1 997,  the  world  price  of 
gold  fell,  and  South  Africa’s  gold  production  was  affected  by  the  declining  quality  and  quantity  of  the  ore  milled,  which  fell  to  484  tons  produced  in  1997 
down  from’  495  tons  in  1996.’^ 

South  Africa's  internal  security  and  regional  military  effectiveness  are  directly  tied  to  its  economic  fortunes.  Significant  resources  are  needed  to  re¬ 
structure  and  retrain  the  South  African  Police  Service  to  handle  growing  crime  while  abandoning  its  apartheid-era  militaristic  practices.  Deaths  in  police 
custody  and  as  aTesolt  of  excessive  force  remain:  serious  human  rights  problems.  The  difficulties  experienced  by  the  South:  African  National  Defence  Force :: 
in  ending  the  mutiny  of  Lesotho’s  military  units  in  September  may  forecast  the  effect  of  limited  resources  for  military  readiness.  In  1995-96,  military  ex¬ 
penditures  totaled  $2.9  billion  and  represented  2.2  per  cent  of  the  GOP.  There  are  between  6  and  10  million  military  personnel  in  the  South  African  National 
Defense  Force.  Military  expenditures  on  housing  and  salaries  can  help  to  alleviate  South  Africa’s  social  disparities  in  the  short  term.  Adequate  resources 
are  also  needed  for  equipment  and  logistical  upkeep  and  training  exercises.  The  planning  and  execution  problems  with  the  Lesotho  deployment  and  re¬ 
ports  thatscheduled  peacekeeping  exercises  were  canceled  for  1:997  because,  of  financial  constraints  can  only  undermine  subregional  security^over  the 
medium  and  long  term.  South  Africa  will  remain  the  regional  economic  and  military  leader;  however,  it  will  continue  to  pursue  its  interests  through 
subregional  and  continental  organizations,  such  as  the  SADC  and  the  OAU,  white  the  government  concentrates  on  internal  reform  efforts,  especially  in  the 
economic  sphere.’® 


that  their  effect  is  limited — even  when  supported 
by  foreign  NGO  or  governmental  programs. 

Africa  will  continue  to  be  a  place  of  consid¬ 
erable  political  and  economic  differences.  Small- 
scale  polities  have  significant,  if  not  greater,  im¬ 
pact  on  lives  than  do  national  governments. 
Many  forms  of  authority  coexist,  and  the  notion 
of  borders  and  frontiers  requires  reconsideration. 
Personal,  family,  communal,  and  business  ties 
constitute  intricate  webs  that  extend  across  the 
continent.  Political,  economic,  and  social  tradi¬ 
tions  date  back  to  and  before  the  colonial  period. 
They  will  remain  an  underlying  force  for  cooper¬ 
ation  and  intense  conflict  in  Africa. 


U.S.  interests  are  not  static.  Rather,  they  are 
evolving.  Cold  War  interests  are  pa.st.  Others  will 
emerge.  Sub-Saharan  Africa  may  provide  grow¬ 
ing  markets  for  U.S.  goods  in  the  midterm  if 
Africa's  purchasing  potential  is  nurtured  now. 


Ultimately,  this  would  help  the  U.S.  economy 
and  trade  balance.  The  United  States  also  has  an 
interest  in  seeing  democracy  and  development 
take  root  in  Africa.  This  is  especially  true  in 
South  Africa,  which  has  become  a  powerful  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  promise  that  democracy  holds.  Essen¬ 
tially,  the  United  States  pursues  the  same  objec¬ 
tives  in  Africa  as  elsewhere.  It  seeks  to  promote 
regional  stability,  economic  prosperity,  and 
democracy,  and  to  combat  transnational  threats. 

Promoting  stability  in  Africa  enables  U.S. 
access  to  the  region,  to  include  its  oil  and  other 
strategic  resources.  Promoting  democracy  and 
better  economic  development  can  help  counter 
narcotic  trafficking,  epidemics,  and  environmen¬ 
tal  problems.  Such  achievements  are  needed  to 
forestall  massive  humanitarian  tragedies.  The 
challenge  is  to  move  from  today's  crisis-re¬ 
sponse  mode  to  peacetime  engagement  that  pos¬ 
itively  shapes  the  region.  The  bigger  challenge  is 
do  this  at  a  time  when  the  nation-state  in  Africa 
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is  eroding  and  subregional  institutions  have  not 
fully  matured. 

Regional  Peace  and  Stability: 

A  Key  U.S.  Interest 

Sub-Saharan  Africa  has  many  security  chal¬ 
lenges,  but  the  United  States  tends  to  become  in¬ 
volved  in  those  requiring  humanitarian  assis¬ 
tance.  Domestic  pressure  to  respond  to  African 
humanitarian  needs  is  unlikely  to  abate.  African- 
Americans,  environmentalists,  development  spe¬ 
cialists,  human  rights  advocates,  and  others  will 
remain  an  organized  constituency  for  U.S.  in¬ 
volvement  in  Africa. 

The  United  States  also  has  pragmatic  reasons 
to  promote  regional  peace  and  stability.  What 
U.S.  interests  would  be  affected  if  the  Congo  col¬ 
lapses,  Nigeria  is  engulfed  in  turmoil,  Sudan  dis¬ 
integrates,  Angola  explodes,  or  genocide  resumes 
in  Rwanda?  The  subregional  implications  of  any 
of  these  events  would  be  immense,  and  the 
United  States  and  its  European  allies  would  be 
faced  with  very  stark  choices.  The  United  States 
and  Europe  receive  important  oil  and  mineral  re¬ 
sources  from  Nigeria,  Angola,  and  the  Congo. 
The  spread  of  regional  conflict  threatens  U.S.  ac¬ 
cess  to  key  energy  resources  and  encourages  the 
growth  of  such  transnational  threats  as  terrorism, 
epidemics,  and  conventional  and  chemical 
weapons  proliferation.  They  could  unexpectedly 
harm  U.S.  citizens,  forces,  and  installations.  The 
deliberate  killing  of  U.S.  and  U.K.  tourists  in 
Uganda  by  Rwandan  Hutus  operating  out  of  the 
DROC  in  February  1999  illustrates  how  danger¬ 
ous  the  situation  is  in  several  countries.  After 
President  Clinton's  condemnation  of  the  world's 
delayed  response  to  genocide  in  Rwanda,  the 
United  States  would  be  hard-pressed  to  do  noth¬ 
ing  and  still  claim  global  leadership. 

Following  Somalia,  the  U.S.  response  to 
African  conflict  has  been  to  evacuate  U.S.  citi¬ 
zens  and  other  foreign  nationals.  Tremendous 
resources  have  been  expended  for  this  limited 
purpose,  but  not  to  prevent  the  next  conflict. 
The  crisis-response  approach  must  be  replaced 
by  a  longer  term  peacetime  engagement  that 
shapes  Africa. 

The  Africa  Crisis  Response  Initiative  (ACRI) 
is  intended  to  improve  African  peace  and  stabil¬ 
ity.  The  program  trains  and  proxddes  nonlethal 
materiel  to  African  battalions  to  enhance  their 
peacekeeping  capabilities.  The  5  year  program  is 
annually  funded  at  $20  million.  Each  participat¬ 
ing  African  country  receives  $2  milUon  for  train¬ 
ing  and  individual  soldier  equipment.  Military 


units  from  Uganda,  Malawi,  Senegal,  Ghana,  and 
Benin  have  received  ACRI  training.  As  of  yet, 
there  are  no  larger  African  peacekeeping  mecha¬ 
nisms  into  which  ACRI-trained  units  can  fit. 

The  United  States  also  conducts  small  unit 
training  exercises  under  the  Joint  Combined  Ed¬ 
ucation  Training  program;  the  OAU  provides 
equipment  to  improve  conflict  management  and 
early  warning  capability  and  supports  subre¬ 
gional  peacekeeping  forces  like  ECOMOG  in 
Liberia.  The  United  States  has  increasingly  par¬ 
ticipated  in  such  multilateral  efforts  as  the  1997 
peacekeeping  exercise  in  Southern  Africa.  How¬ 
ever,  resources  devoted  to  engagement  activities 
lag  behind  those  allocated  for  crisis  response. 

The  next  step  is  to  utilize  limited  resources 
more  effectively.  This  can  be  accomplished 
through  synchronization  of  the  combatant  com¬ 
mands'  exercise  programs  in  Africa  and  by  co¬ 
ordinating  U.S.  activities  with  those  of  Euro¬ 
pean  states.  The  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Belgium,  Portugal,  and  Scandinavian  states 
have  similar  programs;  and  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  are  working  more 
closely  together.  Military  programs  also  must 
reflect  political  realities,  including  strengthen¬ 
ing  such  institutions  as  ECOWAS  and  ECO¬ 
MOG,  IGAD,  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Africa,  and  the  SADC. 

Africa  and  the  Global  Economy 

Trade  Relations 

The  strong  economic  performance  of  African 
countries  presents  a  positive  impression  to  the  in¬ 
formed  American  public.  Africa  is  an  attractive 
outlet  for  U.S.  exports  and  foreign  investments. 
U.S.  trade  growth  in  Africa  averaged  16.9  percent 
for  1995  and  1996,  outpacing  growth  in  global 
trade.  Nevertheless,  U.S.  trade  with  Africa  re¬ 
mains  limited.  In  1997,  U.S.  exports  to  Africa  to¬ 
taled  only  $6.2  billion.  Currently,  the  United  States 
accounts  for  only  7  percent  of  global  exports  to 
the  region. 

Africa  represents  a  huge,  untapped  market. 
U.S.  private  economic  investment  in  Africa  re¬ 
ceives  strong  returns;  from  1990  to  1995,  the  av¬ 
erage  annual  return  on  U.S.  direct  investment  in 
Africa  was  30  percent.  Major  legislation  to  pro¬ 
mote  U.S.  trade  with  Africa,  the  African  Growth 
and  Opportunity  Act  (H.R.  1432),  passed  the 
House  with  a  bipartisan  vote  in  March  1998  but 
failed  to  pass  the  Senate  before  the  105“'  Con¬ 
gress  adjourned. 
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The  Corporate  Council  on  Africa  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1992  as  an  umbrella  U.S.  corporate  busi¬ 
ness  lobby  for  Africa.  It  is  likely  to  cement  U.S.- 
Africa  commercial  ties  over  the  middle  and  long 
term.  Sustainable  growth  and  development  will 
require  transforming  Africa  from  a  provider  of 
primary  commodities  to  an  exporter  of  diversi¬ 
fied  goods  and  services.  The  latter  will  encour¬ 
age  foreign  investments,  leading  to  job  creation 
and  alleviating  poverty. 

Integrating  Africa  into  the  global  market  is 
not  necessarily  the  same  as  integrating  Africa 
into  global  production.  Full  integration  requires 
mutually  beneficial  commerce  that  opens  U.S. 
markets  to  African  exports.  It  also  means  contin¬ 
ued  development  assistance;  this  includes  invest¬ 
ment  in  education,  technological  transfer  to  bol¬ 
ster  Africa's  human  capital,  and  elevating  the 
processing  level  of  its  exports. 

Agricuiturai  Development 

Farming  is  the  dominant  economic  activity 
for  most  Africans.  Economic  reform  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  focused  on  the  region's  agricultural  sec¬ 
tor — a  necessity,  given  the  realities  of  a  continent 
that  cannot  feed  itself.  Agrarian  development 
also  can  curtail  migration  to  urban  areas,  where 
population  density  contributes  to  conflict  and 
strains  infrastructure  and  public  services.  Finally, 
agricultural  reform  can  create  jobs  and  improve 
living  standards. 

U.S.  humanitarian  assistance  can  improve  the 
conditions  for  agricultural  development.  This  as¬ 
sistance  would  include  military  demining,  bio-di¬ 
versity,  construction,  and  veterinarian  programs. 
Such  programs  must  be  focused  on  achieving 
near-,  mid-  and  long-term  objectives.  Their  imple¬ 
mentation  must  also  be  synchronized  between  the 
U.S.,  European,  Central,  and  Pacific  Commands, 
and  coordinated  at  the  interagency  level.  An  inter¬ 
agency  task  force  would  combine  the  efforts  of 
several  U.S.  Government  agencies,  rather  than 
conduct  single  agency  efforts.  For  example,  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD),  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (USAID)  and  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection  Agency  (ERA)  would  work  to¬ 
gether  to  improve  Africa's  infrastructure  develop¬ 
ment  and  enhance  biodiversity  conditions, 
including  road  networks  and  port  facilities. 


Debt  Relief 

Sub-Saharan  Africa's  debt  is  miniscule  in 
terms  of  the  global  economy;  however,  it  is 
draining  African  economies  and  contributing  to 
account  deficits.  Most  countries  are  unable  to 
repay  the  debt.  They  are  trapped  in  a  cycle  of 
borrowing  new  money  to  pay  old  debt.  Between 
1985  and  1995,  Africa  paid  more  than  $100  billion 
in  debt  servicing  alone.  This  did  not  reduce  the 
principal,  and  capital  inflows  barely  stayed 
ahead  of  capital  outflows.  In  1998,  sub-Saharan 
African  countries  owed  approximately  $180  bil¬ 
lion;  83  percent  was  owed  to  such  public  institu¬ 
tions  as  the  World  Bank,  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund,  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Co-Operation  and  Development,  and  Western 
governments.  The  remaining  was  owed  to  com¬ 
mercial  lenders,  mainly  European  banks. 

Sub-Saharan  Africa's  debt  is  an  area  where 
U.S.  interests  should  be  considered  carefully. 
Currently,  the  United  States  backs  the  Heavily 
Indebted  Poor  Countries  initiative,  which  seeks 
to  reduce  poor  countries'  unsustainable  debt.  Es¬ 
tablished  by  the  World  Bank  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund,  this  program  has  been 
criticized  for  not  providing  debt  relief  in  a  timely, 
uniform,  and  adequate  manner  to  really  reduce 
Africa's  debt  burden.  Only  four  African  coun¬ 
tries  meet  its  requirements.  U.S.  influence  could 
improve  this  initiative  and,  ultimately,  Africa's 
prospects  for  prosperity. 

Without  debt  relief,  African  governments 
cannot  hope  to  manage  their  future.  Debt  will 
impede  them  in  dealing  with  such  decentralizing 
forces  as  regionalization  and  increasing  infor¬ 
mality  in  Africa's  economy.  It  will  also  limit  their 
ability  to  institute  policies  that  stimulate  private 
sector  production  and  job  creation.  Debt  is  a 
major  obstacle  to  Africa's  economic  growth  and 
integration  into  the  global  economy. 


Policy  Priorities 

Africa's  political,  economic,  and  security  re¬ 
alities  are  inextricably  linked.  At  present,  U.S. 
policy  views  Africa's  economic  integration  as  the 
primary  goal,  and  democratic  governance  as  a 
supporting  objective.  This  implies  a  "pragmatic 
approach."  It  overlooks  a  degree  of  political  re¬ 
pression  if  the  country  pursues  economic  re¬ 
forms.  However,  overlooking  human  rights 
abuses  in  the  name  of  market  reform  can  be  a 
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slippery  slope,  This  approach  requires  knowing 
when  to  hold  leaders  accountable. 

Good  governance  is  a  necessary  element  of 
economic  reform.  Political  order  is  needed  to  en¬ 
sure  rule  of  law;  it  fosters  internal  stability  and, 
ultimately,  attracts  foreign  investment  needed 
for  economic  growth.  The  challenge  facing  the 
United  States  is  to  roll  back  the  protectionist 
practices  of  authoritarian  regimes  without  caus¬ 
ing  sudden  collapse  and  widespread  disorder. 

Democratic  Governance 

Promoting  democracy  in  Africa  is  a  messy 
and  difficult  process.  This  is  largely  attributable 
to  the  devolution  of  authority  and  proliferation 
of  new  political  arrangements.  Promoting 
democracy  will  require  decades,  not  years.  Past 
expectations  regarding  rapid  progress  have  been 
too  high. 

African  national  governments  are  not  al¬ 
ways  appropriate  vehicles  for  engaging  the  polit¬ 
ical  environment.  Their  administrative  power 
outside  their  capitals  varies.  Civil  society  in  its 
many  forms  has  an  important  contribution  to 
make,  provided  it  becomes  more  cohesive  and 
disciplined.  Africa  cannot  be  treated  as  a  mono¬ 
lith  amenable  to  a  uniform  set  of  policy  tools. 

Effective  policy  requires  looking  at  each 
country  to  determine  whether  its  internal  policies 
can  benefit  from  U.S.  and  other  external  interven¬ 
tions.  For  example,  outside  pressure  to  hold  mul¬ 
tiparty  elections  was  applied  differently  in 
Uganda  than  in  Kenya.  Ugandan  President  Yow- 
eri  Museveni's  refusal  to  permit  party  competi¬ 
tion  is  generally  accepted  as  secondary  to  recon¬ 
ciliation  in  the  aftermath  of  Uganda's  devastating 
civil  war.  His  effective  state  reconstruction  and 
economic  reform  have  earned  international  toler¬ 
ance  with  respect  to  holding  multiparty  elections. 

By  comparison,  the  United  States  suspended 
economic  aid  to  Kenya  to  force  President  D.  T. 
Arap  Moi  to  allow  multiparty  elections  in  1992. 
Despite  national  elections  again  in  December 
1997,  President  Moi  is  widely  perceived  as  using 
divide  and  rule  tactics  to  remain  in  power.  This  is 
undermining  national  unity. 

Multiple  political  parties  are  also  not  neces¬ 
sarily  seen  as  the  best  system  for  all  African  coun¬ 
tries.  Some  parties  are  given  to  building  on  tribal 
or  ethnic  bases,  thus  contributing  to  separatism 
and  clan  conflict.  Achieving  specific  conditions 
that  foster  democracy  may  be  more  important; 
these  include  the  rule  of  law,  government  ac¬ 
countability,  and  protection  of  human  rights. 


Civiyan  Rule 

Civilian  control  is  a  necessary  first  step  to¬ 
ward  democracy.  The  professionalism  of  military 
and  police  forces  is  pivotal.  They  must  be 
trained,  disciplined,  and  made  apolitical  in  order 
to  withstand  the  social  and  political  tensions  that 
often  accompany  political  liberalization. 

The  United  States  supports  military  profes¬ 
sionalism  and  democratic  rule  through  several 
security  assistance  programs.  The  International 
Military  Education  Training  and  Expanded  Inter¬ 
national  Military  Education  Training  programs 
provide  courses  in  democratic  civil-military  rela¬ 
tions,  military  justice  systems,  and  defense  re¬ 
source  management.  These  are  offered  to  African 
military  officers,  government  officials,  and  civil 
society  groups.  A  new  DOD  initiative,  the 
African  Center  for  Security  Studies,  which  is 
planned  to  open  in  fall  1999,  will  educate  senior 
African  military  officers  and  civilian  participants 
in  civil-military  relations.  Flag  officer  visits  and 
military-to-military  contacts  are  used  to  promote 
democracy  in  the  region. 

The  effects  of  these  programs  and  those  of 
European  countries  on  African  democratization 
will  not  likely  become  apparent  in  the  short  to 
midterm.  Their  immediate  benefits  are  the  per¬ 
sonal  relationships  forged  between  African  and 
U.S.  military  officials.  They  are  the  foundation  for 
effective  diplomacy  and  greater  understanding. 

Givi!  Society  Engagement 

In  supporting  the  growth  of  civil  society  in 
Africa,  the  State  Department,  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development,  and  the  U.S.  Infor¬ 
mation  Service  will  complement  DOD  engage¬ 
ment  programs.  Over  the  long  term,  a  strength¬ 
ened  civil  society  can  contribute  to  better 
governance  and  stable  polities.  A  sustained,  mul¬ 
tifaceted  effort  is  required,  especially  in  countries 
like  Nigeria,  where  domestic  opposition  was 
highly  disorganized  and  ineffective  against  the 
regime  of  the  late  Sani  Abacha. 

Quick  fixes  are  not  viable  solutions.  Pressur¬ 
ing  intransigent  regimes  requires  a  full  range  of 
policy  tools.  They  must  be  employed  as  part  of  a 
broad,  synchronized,  long-term  strategy.  This 
strategy  must  be  comprehensive  and  must  con¬ 
sider  the  interplay  of  professional  education  and 
training,  economic  aid  resources,  diplomatic  re¬ 
sources,  and  private  sector  involvement.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  many  uncontrollable  factors  and  unin¬ 
tended  consequences  are  likely  to  occur  when 
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trying  to  strengthen  dvil  society  and  develop  an 
accountable  state.  Success  will  also  depend  on 
greater  U.S.  credibility.  U.S.  actions  must  match 
articulated  policy.  African  officials  often  £isk  if  the 
United  States  is  promoting  democracy  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  as  aggressively  as  in  Africa.  Promoting 
democratization  is  as  much  a  learning  process  for 
U.S.  policymakers  as  it  is  for  African  govern¬ 
ments,  opposition  parties,  and  NGOs. 


for  US.  Poiicf 

Current  U.S.  policy  emphasizes  three  goals; 
security,  economic  prosperity,  and  democracy. 
Overall,  progress  has  been  made  on  all  three  in 
recent  years.  Yet,  challenges  and  frustrations 
arise.  Large  pockets  of  transnational  conflict  re¬ 
main,  economic  progress  has  a  long  way  to  go, 
and  democracy  is  uneven.  The  key  challenge  will 
be  to  target  U.S.  resources  so  that  they  achieve 
the  maximum  positive  effects. 

Africa's  complex  environment  raises  impor¬ 
tant  conceptual  questions  about  the  meanings  of 
democracy,  state  sovereignty,  and  tradition. 
These  meanings  are  important,  because  the 
United  States  must  communicate  with  African 
officials  at  various  levels  of  government  and  civil 
society.  The  question  is,  should  U.S.  policy  center 
on  theory  or  reality?  Moreover,  how  can  the 
United  States  work  within  multilateral  frame¬ 
works?  With  African  friends,  the  United  States 
must  achieve  diplomacy  and  seek  policy  solu¬ 
tions.  With  European  allies,  the  United  States 
must  coordinate  policies  and  resources.  Within 
subregional  institutions,  the  United  States  must 
help  build  institutional  capacity,  encourage  fi¬ 
nancial  investments  in  the  private  sector,  and 
stem  arms  flows. 

Democracy's  Meaning 

Has  the  United  States  thought  through  what 
democracy  means,  given  Africa's  20'*’  century  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  experiences?  Pursuit  of 
what  some  perceive  to  be  democracy  could  im¬ 
mediately  cause  instability  in  a  region  composed 
of  fragile,  sometimes  illegitimate,  and  usually 
economically  weak  states.  It  might  also  lead  to 
"disruptive"  boundary  changes  with  long-term 
impact.  Is  the  United  States  prepared  to  accept 
such  instability,  particularly  in  a  region  undergo¬ 
ing  a  fundamental  transformation  of  its  political 


traditions  and  territorial  demarcations  estab¬ 
lished  during  colonial  rule? 

Political  and  social  development  problems 
are  often  not  resolved  until  conflict  results.  In¬ 
deed,  historically,  war  and  state  building  have 
been  intricately  linked.  This  paradoxical  relation¬ 
ship  is  very  relevant  to  policy  today.  It  can  directly 
affect  decisions  of  external  actors  regarding  when 
and  how  to  prevent  further  conflict  and  broker 
peace  agreements.  The  United  States  has  com¬ 
pelling  reasons  to  determine  when  to  intervene 
and  attempt  conflict  resolution,  rather  than  pro¬ 
long  oppressive  authoritarian  regimes  and  exacer¬ 
bate  war.  If  it  does  not,  U.S.  support  for  democ¬ 
racy  in  Africa  will  become  increasingly  rhetorical. 

The  long-term  political  and  social  conse¬ 
quences  of  Africa's  current  regional  instability 
are  difficult  to  foresee.  U.S.  policy  will  have  to 
contend  with  this  uncertainty.  When  consider¬ 
ing  the  states  to  support,  the  United  States 
should  focus  on  the  reality  rather  than  the  the¬ 
ory.  It  should  look  at  those  regions  and  locali¬ 
ties  that  are  taking  care  of  the  local  population 
in  a  manner  that  fosters  participation,  accounta¬ 
bility,  and  transparency. 

Meaning  of  State  Sovereignty 

Is  Africa's  Western  administrative  state  sys¬ 
tem  the  best  instrument  for  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  in  the  region?  Many  current 
states  in  Africa  are  part  of  the  problem,  not  part 
of  the  solution.  They  cause  conflict.  Their  implo¬ 
sion  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  real  African  ren¬ 
aissance  that  creates  a  more  organic  link  among 
African  political,  social,  and  economic  orders. 

In  1963,  the  OAU  adopted  the  sanctity  of 
state  borders  inherited  from  the  colonial  period. 
Yet,  what  does  this  mean  in  Africa,  where  re¬ 
sources  were  arbitrarily  divided  and  national 
boundaries  determined  at  the  Berlin  Conference 
in  1884-85?  Disintegration  of  the  region's  four 
largest  states — Nigeria,  Congo,  Angola,  and 
Sudan — could  be  catastrophic.  It  could  include 
refugees,  famine,  warfare,  and  pressure  for  U.S. 
involvement. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  slow,  evolutionary 
breakup  of  these  states  could  be  a  positive  trend. 
It  might  provide  the  opportunity  for  developing 
more  rational  economic  and  political  entities. 
Such  is  the  case  with  Shaba,  Kivu,  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  autonomy  of  southern  Sudan,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  eastern  and  southern  Nigeria.  Has  the 
United  States  thought  about  such  competing  im¬ 
peratives  as  maintaining  territorial  integrity,  yet 
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promoting  self-determination?  Do  we  seek  bor¬ 
der  integrity  or  stable  political  entities?  The  two 
are  not  necessarily  the  same. 

Future  Partners; 

A  High-Priority  Policy  Goal 

African  institutional  development  is  the  sin¬ 
gle  most  important  objective  over  the  midterm.  It 
cuts  across  security,  political,  and  economic  pol¬ 
icy  areas.  African  progress  remains  fragile  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  sufficiently  underpinned  by  strong 
institutions.  How  African  institutions  can  be 
built  or  improved  is  a  principal  criterion  for  ef¬ 
fective  U.S.  policy.  Another  key  criterion  is  how 
U.S.  policies  will  facilitate  local  or  indigenous 
decisionmaking.  Education  also  is  a  priority  for 
improving  leadership,  skilled  labor,  and  private 
capital  formation. 

Nonstate  actors  and/or  institutions  should 
receive  priority  attention  and  funding  in  order  to 
bring  about  democratic  governance  and  equi¬ 
table  economic  growth.  Local  councils  and  enti¬ 
ties  are  often  the  most  suitable  agents  for  estab¬ 
lishing  Africa's  own  democratic  norms  and 
ensuring  equitable  development.  Civil  organiza¬ 
tions  can  also  help  target  those  societal  and  eco¬ 
nomic  sectors  that  warrant  assistance.  Political 
parties  also  require  assistance.  They  sometimes 
channel  political  and  economic  competition  in 
ways  that  cause  ethnic  fragmentation  and  violent 
conflict.  They  must  become  better  intermediaries 
between  the  state  and  society. 

The  United  States  will  need  to  focus  on  re¬ 
gional  and  subregional  solutions  because  of  the 
inadequacies  of  Africa's  national  states.  They 
may  have  limited  capacity  beyond  the  capital 
city  Additionally,  Africa's  transnational  chal¬ 
lenges — environmental  problems,  arms  prolifer¬ 
ation,  and  organized  crime — do  not  recognize 
national  borders. 

However,  regional  and  subregional  institu¬ 
tions  may  not  be  able  to  meet  U.S.  expectations 
or  play  a  desired  role  in  security  and  economic 
development.  Also,  a  regional  focus  does  not 
necessarily  mean  relying  on  large  bureaucratic 
institutions.  Faced  with  declining  resources,  U.S. 
and  European  policymakers  ultimately  may 
have  to  select  key  countries  that  are  regionally 
important  and  hubs  of  development. 

A  subregional  engagement  within  a  multi¬ 
lateral  framework  is  the  optimal  strategy  to  pro¬ 
mote  African  security,  democracy,  and  economic 
reform.  U.S.  policy  should  focus  on  those  coun¬ 
tries  with  significant  regional  impact,  like  Nige¬ 
ria,  South  Africa,  Sudan,  Angola,  and  the  DROC. 


The  selection  of  such  countries  will  depend  on 
U.S.  foreign  policy  priorities. 

Criteria  for  selection  might  include  coun¬ 
tries  with  economies  and  populations  large 
enough  to  affect  the  subregion.  Another  criterion 
might  be  countries  in  which  the  United  States 
has  long-standing  interests  and  which  offer  an 
opportunity  to  build  on  past  successes.  Finally, 
countries  might  be  selected  on  their  importance 
to  the  U.S.  and  global  economies.  Clearly,  re¬ 
sponses  to  humanitarian  crises  will  be  easier  and 
more  effective  in  an  Africa  with  a  stable  Nigeria, 
South  Africa,  Angola,  Kenya,  Sudan,  and  DROC. 
These  countries  could  serve  as  the  basis  for  mo¬ 
bilizing  broader  regional  actions. 

The  policy  focus  will  vary  with  the  country. 
For  example.  South  Africa  would  be  seen  as  a 
U.S.  ally  with  a  positive  regional  impact.  The 
DROC  would  be  seen  as  a  potentially  destructive 
regional  force.  Sudan  is  seen  as  pursuing  domes¬ 
tic  policies  counter  to  U.S.  interests.  Nigeria,  An¬ 
gola,  and  Kenya  are  transition  countries  where 
U.S.  economic  interests  are  protected  but  democ¬ 
racy  has  yet  to  take  root.  It  is  necessary  to  adapt 
approaches  to  meet  the  varied  challenges  of 
Africa's  subregions  and  to  avoid  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  unipolar  regions. 

We  may  indeed  be  in  the  early  stages  of  an 
African  renaissance  ushered  in  by  the  violent 
transformation  of  Africa's  20‘*'  century  colonial 
order.  The  long-standing  debate  between  "Afro- 
pessimists"  and  "Afro-optimists"  may  result  in 
an  "Afro-pragmatist"  approach  that  takes  into  ac¬ 
count  African  environment,  history,  and  culture. 


Africa  is  making  progress,  but  it  has  a  long 
way  to  go  before  democracy  and  prosperous 
markets  succeed.  In  the  future,  marginal 
progress  can  be  expected  in  ways  that  will  have  a 
cumulative  effect  over  the  long  haul.  In  the  in¬ 
terim,  areas  of  Africa  will  continue  to  experience 
local  instability,  ethnic  strife,  and  wars.  This  mix¬ 
ture  of  caution  and  hope  provides  the  frame¬ 
work  for  shaping  U.S.  policy  toward  Africa  in 
the  coming  decade. 

NOTES 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN 


The  Western 
Hemisphere:  Rethinking 
Strategic  Relations? 


Where  will  democratization  and 
market-based  economic  reform 
lead  neighboring  states?  Will 
today's  positive  trends  and  "do- 
it-ourselves"  attitude  endure  and  prosper?  How 
should  the  United  States  react  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  system  emerging  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean?  The  region's  outlook  is  hopeful, 
more  so  than  others,  as  this  chapter  will  discuss. 

Western  Hemisphere  modernization  has 
come  a  long  way  in  a  relatively  short  time.’ 
Fundamental  economic  developments  and  po¬ 
litical  changes  have  pushed  inter-American  re¬ 
lations  toward  subregional  integration,  hemi¬ 
spheric  interdependence,  and  increased  Latin 
American  autonomy  in  world  affairs.  The  re¬ 
gion  has  become  the  least  militarized  and  one  of 
the  most  peaceful  in  the  world.  Negotiations 
ended  Central  American  civil  wars  early  in  the 
decade.  Peru  and  Ecuador  just  settled  South 
America's  most  difficult  border  dispute,  and 
Colombia  is  trying  to  end  nearly  four  decades 
of  internal  armed  conflict. 

However,  progress  toward  improved  com¬ 
petitiveness  in  the  global  economy  and  more  ef¬ 
fective  democratic  governance  has  a  downside. 


The  experience  has  been  uneven,  difficult,  and 
sometimes  contradictory.  When  managed 
poorly,  it  has  perpetuated  socioeconomic  in¬ 
equalities,  weakened  political  institutions,  and 
encouraged  private  armies  and  criminal  ele¬ 
ments. 

Epoch-making  changes  in  the  Americas 
suggest  the  need  for  the  United  States  to  adapt 
its  policy  framework  to  a  different  strategic  set¬ 
ting.  This  step  is  difficult,  however,  because  it 
challenges  traditional  assumptions  about  U.S. 
regional  security  interests  and  a  comfortable 
mindset  about  how  to  pursue  them.  Historically, 
the  United  States  generally  has  handled  its 
hemispheric  concerns  in  well-meaning  but  occa¬ 
sionally  clumsy  and  erratic  ways.  Regional  in¬ 
stability  has  been  met  with  policies  ranging 
from  disengagement  to  invasion.  The  ambiva¬ 
lence  of  policymakers  often  is  a  function  of 
deeply  ingrained  geostrategic  analysis.  Coun¬ 
tries  to  the  south  have  long  been  regarded  as  ge¬ 
ographically  isolated  from  the  mainly  east-west 
currents  of  international  relations.  Except  for  the 
1962  Cuban  missile  crisis,  no  Cold  War  military 
threat  to  the  U.S.  homeland  appeared  in  the 
hemisphere.  Consequently,  the  United  States  ac¬ 
corded  the  region  a  low  priority.  The  relatively 
small  U.S.  military  presence  in  the  Americas 
since  1945  has  been  more  politically  motivated 
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President  Clinton  wel¬ 
comes  President  Carlos 
Menem  of  Argentina  dur¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  the  White 
House  in  January  1999 


than  defense  related.  The  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  Panama  by  the  end  of  1999,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  1977  Panama  Canal  treaties,  after 
a  failed,  controversial  attempt  to  retain  a  re¬ 
duced  counternarcotics  presence,  highlights 
continued  U.S.  ambivalence. 

For  over  100  years,  Washington  has  sought 
to  ensure  that  the  hemisphere  remains  a  secure, 
peaceful,  and  stable  strategic  base  of  operations 
from  which  to  conduct  unilateral  and  allied  ac¬ 
tions  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  ability  to 
tap  the  region's  significant  economic  potential 
has  been  an  important  corollary.  In  essence,  three 
long-range  security  goals  have  remained  rela¬ 
tively  constant.  First  and  foremost,  the  United 
States  has  tried  to  reject  any  extrahemispheric  in¬ 
fluence  or  presence  hostile  to  its  interests  (as 
specifically  defined  at  different  times).  Second 
and  closely  related,  the  United  States  has  sought 
to  encourage  political  stability,  particularly  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin,  and  reduce  any  vulnerability  to 


foreign  intrusions.  Finally,  the  United  States  has 
wanted  to  remain  the  regional  leader,  imposing 
its  standards  and  unilateral  sanctions.  In  pursu¬ 
ing  these  goals,  America  traditionally  has  econo¬ 
mized  in  the  commitment  of  its  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  capital,  although  on  occasion  Pax  Americana 
has  required  the  use  of  overwhelming  power. 

Neighboring  states  have  not  always  enjoyed 
living  within  the  U.S.  sphere  of  influence,  where 
Washington's  views,  actions,  and  even  indecision 
can  create  apprehensions  and  insecurity.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  diplomatic  or  military  interventions  in 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  affairs,  offending 
national  sensibilities  and  pride,  has  not  been  for¬ 
gotten.  Resentment  persists  at  being  described  as 
peripheral,  developing,  subordinate  states.  The 
unintended  paternalism  in  U.S.  offerings  of  sup¬ 
port  and  assistance  is  offensive,  but  the  United 
States  often  is  the  only  source  of  support  avail¬ 
able.  Latin  and  Caribbean  leaders  still  criticize 
U.S.  policymakers  for  their  tendency  to  see  the  re¬ 
gion  through  North  American  eyes  and  to  im¬ 
pose  decisions  without  consultation  or  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  inherent  complexities. 
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Exporting  to  Latin  America 


III  Exports  to  Latin  America  as  percent  of  region's  total  export  (1Q-3Q  1998) 


;;|?s  Region's  percent  share  of  total  U.S.  exports  to  Latin  America  (1Q-3Q  1998) 

-i  ^ 


1997  Exports  to  Latin  America,  by  Selected  State 


state 

Amount 
(in  millions) 

Share  of 
state  Exports 

Share  of  Gross 
State  Product 

Florida 

$13,380 

48.5%  ^ 

3.5% 

Texas 

39,547 

46.9 

6.6 

Wyoming 

25.2 

0.8 

Alabama 

1,635 

24.4 

1.6 

Michigan 

7,465 

21.5 

27 

Mississippi 

573 

21.1 

1.0 

Delaware 

456 

19.7 

1.5 

Arkansas 

496 

19.2 

0.8 

Louisiana 

3.900 

18.9 

3.0 

Georgia 

2,676 

18.2 

1.2 

Arizona 

2,577 

17.3 

2.1 

Today,  for  the  most  part,  nations  no  longer 
fear  U.S.  intervention.  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  states  have  embraced  free  markets, 
cooperative  subregional  trade  regimes,  and  con¬ 
stitutional  democracy  that  in  turn  have  stimu¬ 
lated  closer  economic  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  spurred  international  trade  and  in¬ 
vestment.  These  changes  have  encouraged  a 
sense  of  community  based  on  values  and  inter¬ 
ests  shared  by  independent  countries.  The  1994 
Miami  Summit  of  the  Americas  was  a  milestone 
for  the  emerging  hemispheric  system — the  first 
summit  held  in  27  years,  the  first  hosted  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  first  in  which  all  political 
leaders  represented  democratic  governments. 
President  Clinton  described  the  unprecedented 
development  as  "a  unique  opportunity  to  build  a 
community  of  free  nations,  diverse  in  culture 
and  history,  but  bound  together  by  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  responsive  and  free  government,  vibrant 
civil  societies,  open  economies,  and  rising  stan¬ 
dards  of  living  for  all  our  people." 

Transformations  in  the  hemisphere's  political, 
economic,  and  military-strategic  environment  at 
the  end  of  the  millenium  have  produced  a  grow¬ 
ing  sense  that  the  region's  historical  experience 
with  security  matters  is  no  longer  a  reliable  guide 
for  relations  among  North  American,  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  Caribbean  states.  The  heads  of  state  and 
government  participating  in  the  1998  Santiago 
Summit  of  the  Americas  recognized  the  need  for 
change  and  directed  the  Organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  (OAS)  to  investigate  the  security  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  emerging  international  system. 

What  are  the  implications  for  the  United 
States  of  this  new  multifaceted  American  secu¬ 
rity  context?  Should  Washington  keep  pace  with 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  transformations? 
Policymakers  and  analysts  preparing  for  the  San¬ 
tiago  presidential  summit  expressed  concern 
about  the  U.S.  reality  that  emerged  between  1994 
and  1998 — the  narrowness  of  its  regional  inter¬ 
ests,  the  restraint  in  commitments,  and  an  un¬ 
willingness  to  exploit  fully  the  unprecedented 
opportunity  presented  by  new  hemispheric  rela¬ 
tions.  The  traditional  ambivalent  mindset  has  en¬ 
couraged  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  nations 
to  pursue  their  own  intra-regional  interests,  de¬ 
velop  economic,  political,  and  security  links  in 
other  regions  of  the  world,  and  define  their  own 
niches  in  the  international  community.  Has  the 
hemisphere's  strategic  importance  for  the  United 
States  changed?  Has  the  United  States  changed? 
What  role  should  the  United  States  play  in  the 
next  decade — unitary  actor  or  regional  partner? 
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A  United  Hemisphere? 
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NAFTA  established  1 994 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
Population:  390  Million 
GDP;  $8.6  trillion 

CARICOWi  established  1973 
Caribbean  Community  and  Common  Market 
Population:  6  million 
GDP:  $30  billion 

CACM  established  1 961 
Central  American  Common  Market 
Population:  31  million 
GDP:  $76  billion 

ANDEAN  GROUP  established  1969 
Population:  104  million 
GDP;  $483  billion 

MERCOSUR  established  1991 
Southern  Cone  Common  Market 
Population:  204 
GOP:  $1.2  trillion 


CACM 


CARICOM 


ANDI 
GROUP 


MfcRCOSUR 


'>"SSr 


Sources:  Inter-American  Dialogue,  Commission  tor  Latin  America  and  tiie  Caribbean,  World  Almanac.  Political  Handbook,  World  Bank 


Strategic  Assessment  1995  highlighted  six  im¬ 
portant  security-related  dynamics  in  the  Ameri¬ 
cas: 

a  Constitutional  democracy's  silent  revolution 

a  Economic  reform  and  its  impact  on  security 

s  Governmental  reform's  role  in  consolidating 
this  progress 

B  Regional  steps  toward  peace 

B  The  uncertain  role  of  Latin  American  militaries 

H  A  shifting  U.S.  agenda  regarding  Inter-Ameri- 
can  security  relations. 

These  trends  have  evolved,  and  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  some  has  changed.  The  key  trends  in 
1999  continue  to  be  primarily  economic,  but  they 
also  underscore  the  increased  importance  of  de¬ 
mocratization,  institutional  reforms,  social  issues, 
and  the  changing  nature  of  regional  security.^ 


Influences  on  the  Region's 
Economic  Development 

Latin  America’s  Economic  Potential 

In  September  1998  and  January  1999,  inter¬ 
national  financial  institutions  and  leading  indus¬ 
trial  countries  drew  a  line  in  the  sand  regarding 
Latin  America.  They  sought  to  stem  the  flight  of 
global  capital  that  had  already  triggered  the 
Asian  and  Russian  economic  crises  and  renewed 
uncertainty  about  emerging  countries.  Brazil  was 
pivotal.  Its  collapse  might  precipitate  a  domino 
effect  throughout  Latin  America,  with  dire  con¬ 
sequences  for  other  economies  worldwide.  In 
1997,  about  20  percent  of  U.S.  foreign  direct  in¬ 
vestment,  $172  billion,  was  in  Latin  America, 
over  $39  billion  in  Brazil  alone.  More  than  $160 
billion  of  the  region's  loans  are  from  European 
Union  banks;  more  than  $60  billion  are  from  U.S. 
banks.  Although  extreme  volatility  in  interna¬ 
tional  finance  and  trade  in  1998  dampened  the 
region's  growth,  economies  performed  reason¬ 
ably  well.  The  UN  Economic  Commission  for 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  (ECLAC)  re¬ 
ports  an  average  growth  rate  of  2.3  percent, 
down  from  5.2  percent  for  1997  but  higher  than 
the  figure  for  the  world  economy  as  a  whole — 
estimated  at  less  than  2  percent. 

Brazil  remains  the  eighth-largest  economy  in 
the  world.  $750  billion  in  1995,  equal  to  China's 
and  larger  than  Canada's,  which  is  the  largest 
U.S.  trading  partner.  Argentina's  economy  was 
$325  billion,  approximately  the  same  as  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Russia,  or  India.  Mexico's  economy  was 
$237  billion,  fifth  largest  in  the  hemisphere.  The 
economies  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Chile,  and 
Peru  were  less  than  $100  billion,  but  in  the 
world's  top  30.  Central  American,  Caribbean, 
and  smaller  South  American  states  had 
economies  less  than  $20  billion. 

Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  continue 
to  be  a  main  source  of  many  raw  material  im¬ 
ports,  particularly  petroleum.  Almost  40  percent 
of  the  crude  oil  consumed  in  the  United  States 
comes  from  the  Caribbean  Basin.  The  hemi¬ 
sphere  also  is  an  increasingly  important  export 
market  for  the  United  States.  The  region's  aver¬ 
age  inflation  rate  is  expected  to  remain  under  20 
percent,  down  from  1200  percent  in  1990.  The 
total  population  will  grow  to  be  more  than  515 
million  by  the  year  2000,  almost  twice  the  ex¬ 
pected  size  of  the  United  States.  Over  the  last 
decade,  the  value  of  U.S.  exports  has  tripled,  sur¬ 
passing  $134  billion  in  1997.  In  that  year  alone, 
almost  50  percent  of  exports  from  Florida  and 
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Texas,  $13,4  and  $39.5  billion  respectively,  went  Before  the  external  shocks  of  1998  slowed 

to  Latin  America.  The  United  States  normally  economic  growth,  intraregional  trade  had  steadily 

captures  40  percent  of  the  Latin  American  mar-  increased  in  volume,  encouraging  greater  interde- 

ket,  as  opposed  to  20  percent  in  other  regions.  pendence,  especially  in  the  Southern  Cone.  In  its 

Excluding  Mexico,  this  is  one  of  the  few  regions  first  7  years,  trade  among  MERCOSUR  states 

worldwide  where  the  United  States  has  a  trade  more  than  tripled,  growing  from  $6.2  to  $21 .4  bil- 

surplus.  In  terms  of  continental  partners,  Brazil  lion.  Today,  Brazil  absorbs  one-third  of  Ar- 

tops  the  list,  followed  by  Mexico  and  Argentina.  gentina's  exports.  MERCOSUR,  already  the 

The  absence  of  free-trade  agreements  beyond  world's  third-largest  trading  bloc  with  some  204 

Canada  and  Mexico,  however,  is  beginning  to  million  people,  had  external  exports  averaging 

cost  U.S.  firms  export  sales.  In  Chile,  for  exam-  $60  billion  between  1995  and  1998.  It  is  negotiat- 

ple,  they  face  an  11  percent  duty.  ing  trade  arrangements  with  the  European  Union 

(EU),  neighboring  countries  in  South  America, 
Trade  integration  Mexico,  and  Canada.  Chile  and  Bolivia  are  associ- 

In  the  late  1980s,  Latin  American  countries  MERCOSUR  but  not  full  members, 

began  transforming  trade  policies  and  restruc-  Chile  has  chosen  to  establish  bilateral  trade  rela- 
turing  national  economies.  This  made  them  more  *^0"^  with  most  countries  in  the  hemisphere, 
compatible  with  one  another  and  with  Canada,  Increasing  inter-American  trade  integration 

and  the  United  States.  Economic  homogeneity  hard  decisions.  The  Caribbean  Commu- 

facihtated  an  external  orientation  that  fostered  "^y  and  Common  Market  (CARICOM),  repre- 

intraregional  cooperation  designed  to  achieve  in-  se'^ting  6  million  people,  differs  from  other  trad- 

tegration  with  the  global  economy.  Argentina,  ^^8  hlocs.  Lower  tariffs  and  reciprocal  trade 

Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  formed  the  sue-  '^^^^hons  present  profound  challenges.  In  order  to 

cessful  MERCOSUR,  the  Southern  Cone  Com-  ^eep  people  employed  and  avoid  a  drain  on  for¬ 

eign  exchange,  the  small  size  of  CARICOM  has 
required  an  unusually  high  degree  of  protection. 


Growth  of  U.S.  Exports,  1995-98 

(nominal)  % 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998  (7  months) 

Movement  toward  free  trade  ultimately  will  end 
the  Caribbean  region's  preferential  access  to  the 
U.S.  market  under  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 
(CBI),  increasing  pressure  on  these  nations  to 

Total 

7 

10 

0 

compete  in  the  market  place.  This  situation  is 
complicated  by  U.S.  efforts  to  end  the  preferential 

Latin  America  &  Caribbean 

4 

14 

23 

12 

treatment  the  EU  gives  to  bananas  from  its  for¬ 
mer  colonies  in  the  Caribbean  and  elsewhere.  The 

European  Union 

20 

10 

7 

potential  consequences  of  having  to  compete  in 

Canada 

11 

5 

13 

-4 

the  international  marketplace  not  only  may  in¬ 
clude  adoption  of  new  domestic  enterprises,  in- 

Pacific  Rim 

22 

■TxT:; 

3 

-15 

eluding  the  illegal  cultivation  of  marijuana,  but 

_ _ _  also  may  trigger  a  new  wave  of  problems  in  mi- 

Source:  World  Trade  Atlas,  199S.  gration,  domestic  security,  and  politics. 


mon  Market,  in  1991.  Dormant  subregional  eco¬ 
nomic  groupings  were  awakened  in  the  Andean 
countries,  Central  America,  and  the  Caribbean. 
The  unprecedented  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  (NAFTA)  furthered  this  trend  in 
1994.  At  the  Miami  Summit  of  the  Americas  later 
that  year,  the  34  heads  of  state  and  government 
agreed  to  negotiate  a  Free  Trade  Area  of  the 
Americas  (FTAA)  by  the  year  2005.  Preliminary 
talks  have  commenced  among  trade  ministers, 
who  now  are  supported  by  nine  technical  work¬ 
ing  groups. 


Expanding  Foreign  Economic  Inroads 

While  the  United  States  remains  by  far  the 
region's  largest  trading  partner,  the  EU  has  sig¬ 
nificantly  enhanced  its  position.  The  EU  ex¬ 
ported  $83  billion  in  1995  and  recently  became 
the  largest  trade  partner  for  Brazil  and  Ar¬ 
gentina.  The  EU  also  has  signed  Framework 
Agreements  with  MERCOSUR  (1995)  and  Chile 
(1996)  and  embarked  on  negotiations  with  Mex¬ 
ico  in  1998.  The  EU  seeks  progressive  and  recip¬ 
rocal  liberalization  of  trade  in  conformity  with 
World  Trade  Organization  rules,  establishment 
of  free-trade  areas,  and  political  and  economic 
cooperation.  Germany  is  the  undisputed  top  Eu¬ 
ropean  trading  partner,  followed  by  Italy,  France, 
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Spain,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  in  that  order. 
Trade  among  the  eight  largest  Latin  American 
economies  and  these  countries  reached  $61.3  bil¬ 
lion  in  1997,  an  increase  of  10.2  percent  over 
1996.  Open  market  policies  have  made  Joint  ven¬ 
tures  quite  common.  A  few  European  companies, 
such  as  Volkswagen  and  Royal  Dutch  Shell,  are 
deeply  entrenched  in  the  region. 

Asian  presence  in  Latin  America  is  apparent 
in  Brazil,  Panama,  Chile,  Mexico,  tmd  Argentina. 
China  and  Taiwan  play  major  roles,  followed  by 
South  Korea  and  Japan.  Trade  among  these  nine 
countries  reached  $41.5  billion  in  1997,  an  increase 
of  7.2  percent  over  1996.  Asian  companies  see 
Central  America  as  the  bridge  between  the  boom¬ 
ing  U.S.  economy  and  markets  in  South  America. 
Central  America  provides  inexpensive  labor  for 
the  production  of  light  industrial  goods  and  ap¬ 
parel  for  export.  In  Guatemala,  South  Korean 
companies  operate  180  maquila  assembly  plants 
that  employ  100,000  workers.  The  Panamanian 
link  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans  has 
become  a  key  maritime  and  air  hub  for  distribut¬ 
ing  Asian  goods.  The  Colon  Free  Trade  Zone  on 


Panama's  Atlantic  coast  is  the  world's  largest  free- 
trade  zone  after  Hong  Kong.  It  trades  billions  of 
dollars  each  year  in  Asian  imports,  re-exporting 
throughout  the  hemisphere. 

The  Asian  approach  to  growth  reinforces 
subregional  integration.  Taiwan,  for  example, 
seeks  to  reinvigorate  Central  American  struc¬ 
tures  and  institutions  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  that  the  United  States  encouraged  in  the 
1960s.  Taiwan  is  a  nonregional  member  of  the 
Central  American  Bank  for  Economic  Integra¬ 
tion  and  provides  small  business  loans.  Produc¬ 
tion  takes  place  in  the  maquilas,  following  the 
owner's  workplace  labor  standards.  Many  ana¬ 
lysts  believe  that  Asian  influence  is  changing 
traditional  agriculture-based  economies  and 
that  this  will  have  an  irrevocable  affect  on  sub¬ 
regional  structures. 

Until  late  1998,  the  influx  of  foreign  capital 
soared  because  of  the  privatization  of  govern¬ 
ment  industries.  Brazil,  for  instance,  attracted 
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portfolio  and  direct  investment  in  mining,  elec¬ 
tricity,  port  operations,  and  telecommunications. 
Foreign  interests  purchased  seven  of  Brazil's  ten 
largest  banks.  The  banking  system  generally  is 
considered  more  stable  than  Russia's  or  even 
Japan's.  The  fact  that  most  outside  investments 
are  made  by  private  investors  remains  a  problem. 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  coxmtries  are  vul¬ 
nerable  to  capital  flight  if  private  investor  confi¬ 
dence  wanes,  as  occurred  at  the  close  of  1998.  The 
outlook  for  1999  remains  highly  problematic. 

Analysts  agree  that  recent  worldwide  de¬ 
clines  in  investor  confidence  do  not  reflect  funda¬ 
mental  strengths  of  Latin  American  economies. 
They  point  out,  however,  that  the  crises  require 
governments  to  work  harder  to  retain  investor 
confidence.  Executive  and  legislative  branches  to¬ 
gether  must  curb  government  spending  and  enact 
such  institutional  reforms  as  restructuring  tax  and 
social  security  systems.  Domestic  policies  are  vul¬ 
nerable  to  market  forces.  Elected  leaders  have  less 


Defense  Spending  in  Latin  America 


Defense  Expenditure 
(as  %  of  GDP) 

Total  Armed  Forces 

Total  Defense 
Expenditure 

Defense  Expenditure 
per  Man  in  Arms 

1995 

1985 

1995  (thousands) 

($  billions) 

($  thousands) 

Brazil 

295.0 

$6.9 

$23.0 

Mexico 

0.9 

0.7 

175.0 

3.7 

51.0 

Colombia 

2.0 

1,6 

1.2 

8.0 

Chile 

3.8 

7,8 

99.0 

1.9 

21.0 

Venezuela 

1.1 

1.3 

46,0 

.68 

12,0 

El  Salvador 

1.8 

4.4 

30.5 

.13 

4,0 

Dominican 

Republic 

1.3 

1.1 

24.5 

11 

5.0 

Honduras 

1.3 

2.1 

18.8 

.05 

2.5 

Sources:  UNDP  Human  Development  Report,  1997.  USS  Strategic  Balance  1997 


room  for  mistakes  and  quickly  find  that  they  must 
attack  high  national  unemployment  and  the  worst 
distribution  of  wealth  of  any  world  region. 

Poiitica!  Impact  of  Economic  Change 

The  decade  of  the  1990s  is  a  milestone  in 
the  hemisphere's  modern  development.  The  in¬ 
creased  movement  of  goods,  capital,  energy. 


manpower,  and  information  among  neighbor¬ 
ing  countries  is  changing  the  nature  of  intrare- 
gional  relations.  Economic  integration  has  im¬ 
proved  communication,  which  in  turn  has 
encouraged  political  and  security  coordination. 
The  other  MERCOSUR  states,  for  example, 
played  important  and  active  roles  in  helping 
Paraguay  abort  a  1996  military  coup  attempt 
and  to  resolve  a  related  1999  constitutional  and 
institutional  crisis.  National  instability  has  be¬ 
come  a  regional  concern. 

Latin  American  states  are  cultivating  the  in¬ 
vestment  and  trade  of  non-American  partners, 
and  some  have  begun  to  explore  political  and 
security  relationships  with  the  EU,  Japan, 
China,  Taiwan,  South  Africa,  and  others,  seek¬ 
ing  an  extrahemispheric  counterbalance  to  U.S. 
influence.  This  is  part  of  a  trend  toward  show¬ 
ing  less  deference  to  the  United  States  as  neigh¬ 
bors  shape  their  development  plans  and  over¬ 
come  past  disadvantages  in  dealing  with  the 
industrialized  world. 

The  Rocky  Process 
of  Democratization 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  region's  democracies 
included  three  Latin  states,  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean,  the  United  States,  and  Canada.  The 
prospects  for  more  were  bleak.  As  the  21®*  cen¬ 
tury  dawns,  34  of  35  American  nations  conduct 
national  elections.  Only  Cuba  lacks  a  representa¬ 
tive  government. 

Democratization  envisions  a  gradual  and 
not  necessarily  smooth  transition  from  authori¬ 
tarian  rule  to  democracy.  The  process  begins 
with  free  elections  that  allow  previously  ex¬ 
cluded  groups  to  participate  in  a  meaningful  po¬ 
litical  process.  Democratic  norms  and  proce¬ 
dures,  however,  do  not  equate  to  effective 
democratic  governance.  Most  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  countries  are  developing  the 
mechanisms  that  consolidate  democracy  and 
provide  transparent,  accountable,  and  profes¬ 
sional  governance.  They  have  not  yet  con¬ 
structed  representative  and  responsible  political 
parties,  influential  legislatures,  effective  legal/ 
regulatory  systems,  and  skilled  civilian  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  The  public's  trust  has  not  yet 
been  earned.  The  older  and  still  venerated  two- 
class,  corporate-paternalistic  system  retains  con¬ 
siderable  influence.  In  some  societies,  group 
rights,  or  fueros,  continue  to  take  precedence  over 
individual  rights  and  the  rule  of  law. 

By  failing  to  respond  to  domestic  and  global 
pressures  during  the  region's  debt  crisis  in  the 
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late  1970s  and  1980s,  Latin  American  govern¬ 
ments  precipitated  democratization.  States  now 
face  the  difficulty  of  building  modern  institu¬ 
tions  that  can  deliver  public  services  effectively 
and  efficiently  and  are  accountable  to  an  elec¬ 
torate  and  to  elements  of  government.  Strong  re¬ 
sistance,  particularly  in  the  six  areas  below, 
slows  the  progress  of  democratization. 

®  Poverty.  Privatization  and  downsizing 
initiatives  that  attract  foreign  trade  and  invest¬ 
ment  also  have  negative  effects — high  unem¬ 
ployment,  low  wages,  and  slow  growth.  Latin 
America  has  the  most  uneven  distribution  of  in¬ 
come  and  wealth  of  any  region.  The  poorest  40 
percent  of  the  population  receives  only  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  region's  annual  income,  while  the 
wealthiest  20  percent  receives  60  percent  of  the 
income.  Poverty  is  widespread.  The  most  se¬ 
verely  affected  are  indigenous  groups,  racial  mi¬ 
norities,  women,  and  children.  Living  on  the 
margin  prevents  people  from  investing  in  their 
own  human  capital.  Weak  education  and  health 
systems  provide  little  support.  Social  safety  nets 
are  uncommon. 


®  Population  Growth.  Although  the  annual 
population  growth  rate  slowed  from  2.1  to  1.5 
percent  in  the  last  20  years,  in  2000,  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Caribbean  populations  are  expected  to 
exceed  515  million,  three-quarters  of  whom  will 
live  in  cities  that  already  lack  adequate  infra¬ 
structure.  Approximately  52  percent  will  be 
under  age  16.  The  number  of  people  entering  the 
work  force  annually  surpasses  the  number  of 
jobs  available.  These  conditions  have  serious  im¬ 
plications  for  already  inadequate  education, 
health  care,  and  other  social  services  and  encour¬ 
age  migration. 

®  Domestic  Crime.  Nearly  every  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  city  will  be  more  dangerous  in  2000  than 
when  the  liberal  reforms  began  in  the  1980s.  The 
region's  surging  murder  rate  is  already  six  times 
the  world  average.  Kidnappings  are  rife.  Half  of 
the  world's  abductions  occur  in  Colombia,  where 
an  estimated  $100  million  is  paid  annually  in 
ransoms.  The  causes  of  domestic  crime  include 
drug  consumption  and  trafficking,  income  dis¬ 
parity,  inadequate  urban  infrastructure  and  serv¬ 
ices,  corrupt  police,  and  discredited  judicial  sys¬ 
tems.  Conviction  rates  are  typically  under  10 


The  Center  for  Hemispheric  Defense  Studied 

■  he  National  Defense  Unlverstiy  Center  for  Hemispheric  Studies  (CHDS)  supports  the  li.S.  commitment  to  security,  prosperity,  and  democracy  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  center's  mission  is  to  develop  civilian  expertise  in  the  planning  and  management  of  security,  defense,  and  military  affairs, 
as  welt  as  to  promote  civilian  and  mflitary  cotiaboration  in  defense  matters  and  to  encourage  national,  regional,  and  international  dialogue  on  de- 
fkise  and  security  themes. 

The  center  was  created  in  response  to  a  need — identified  at  the  first  Defense  Ministerial  of  the  Americas  in  Williamsburg  in  1995 — ^for  more  qualified 
civilians  to  lead  the  region’s  growing  number  of  civilian-headed  defense  ministries.  Secretary  of  Defense  William  Perry  announced  US,  support  for  a  regional 
defense  studies  center  at  the  Second  Defense  Ministerial  in  Argentina,  in  1996.  The  center  opened  its  doors  at  National  Defense  University  in  September 
1 997,  Defense  Secretary  William  S,  Cohen  appointed  Dr.  Margaret  Daly  Hayes,  a  civilian  educator  and  expert  on  Latin  American  defense  issues,  as' the  cen¬ 
ter’s  first  director. 

The  center  held  ite  first  core  seminar  in  March  1998  anti  by  April  1 999  had  graduated  2241eHows  representing  nearly  every  country  in  the  region. 
This  S-week  executive  seminar  focuses  on  the  knowledge  and  skills  critical  to  managing  a  defense  or  security  ministry.  Participants  review  and  discuss , 
comparative  defense  organizations,  traditions,  values  and  ethics  of  the  military  profession,  roles  and  missions  of  the  armed  forces,  the  economics  of  de¬ 
fense,  planning  and  hudgeUng,  human  resource  management,  logistics,  intelligence  management,  external  control  and  oversight,  public  communications, 
interagency  collaboration,  and  legislative  relations.  ' 

Other  center  programs  include  a  Defense  Education  Conference  for  defense  specialists  from  civilian  universities  and  heads  of  military  service  educa¬ 
tion  and  training,  a  Senior  Leader  Seminar  with  senior  legislators  and  legislative  liaison  officials,  wi-site  seminars  in  the  region,  and  an  active  outreach  pro¬ 
gram  conducted  over  the  internet.  The  center  aims  to  become  a  center  of  excellence  in  comparative  defense  studies;  a  catalyst  for  regional  and  national 
dialogue,  research,  teaching,  and  dissemination  Of  information  and  materials  on  management  of  the  defense  sector;  and  an  influential  forum  for  new  and 
practicai  thinking  on  defense  planning  and  management.  To  fulfill  that  vision,  the  center  is  developing  teaching  tools  and  original  defense  and  security  case 
studies  focused  on  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  It  id  promoting  scholarship  in  these  areas  throughout  the  hemisphere.  The  center  is  encouraging  dia¬ 
logue  on  defense  and  security  issues  by  developing  a  defense-studies  bulletin  board,  chat-room ,  resource  center,  and  distance-learning  program  through 
its  web  site.  The  center  also  plans  to  increase  Its  resident  feilowships  and  to  expand  the  number  of  activities  it  hosts  in  the  region.  Additional  information  is 
avaitabie  at  the  center  s  web  site;  www.ndu/edu/ndu/chds. 
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percent.  Vigilantism  is  increasing:  more  than  100 
lynchings  were  reported  in  Haiti  and  Guatemala 
in  1997.  The  demand  for  protection  has  gener¬ 
ated  a  proliferation  of  private  security  firms.  In 
Guatemala,  where  there  are  10,000  policemen, 
there  are  17,000  private  security  guards  who  are 
better  armed  and  paid.  In  Colombia,  strong  para¬ 
militaries  challenge  the  national  government  as 
well  as  the  drug  cartels  and  insurgent  groups. 

®  Weak  Government.  Government  agencies 
have  been  described  as  "overstaffed  and  under- 
competent  bureaucratic  disaster  zones."  In  tradi¬ 
tional  Iberic-Latin  systems,  those  in  power  have 
benefited  from  government  charging  fees  for  serv¬ 
ice  rather  than  serving  society.  This  trend  contin¬ 
ues.  Over-regulation  and  red  tape  can  easily  be 
overcome  with  well-placed  bribes.  Concepts  such 
as  professional  civil  service  and  intergovernmen¬ 
tal  coordination  are  not  yet  common  practice,  but 
some  local,  state  and  national  governments  are 
making  major  efforts  to  improve  management 
and  accountability. 

®  Traditional  Behavior.  In  Latin  American  so¬ 
cieties,  attitudes  toward  constitutional,  legal,  and 
regulatory  systems  are  lax;  the  roots  go  back  to 
the  colonial  period.  This  “ohedezco  pero  no 
cumplo"  [I  obey  but  do  not  comply]  behavior 
leads  to  a  quiet  but  stubborn  resistance  against 
those  in  power.  This  mindset  must  change  if 
modernization  is  to  succeed.  National  leaders  are 
confronting  this  challenge  by  implementing  in¬ 
stitutional  reform  and  mass  education. 

*  Globalization.  Countries  do  not  have  the 
luxury  of  time  to  demonstrate  progress  in  insti¬ 
tutional  development.  International  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  make  loans  and  investments  on  the 
condition  that  specific  social,  economic,  or  legal 
changes  are  being  implemented.  Private  foreign 
investors  are  less  tolerant. 

Numerous  surveys  suggest  that  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Caribbean  societies  want  democracy 
rather  than  authoritarian  regimes.  But,  they  also 
reveal  massive  disillusionment  with  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  representative  government.  This  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  high  degree  of  electoral  turmoil.  Vot¬ 
ers  search  for  candidates  they  believe  can  resolve 
basic  problems.  Traditional  political  parties  often 
are  shunned  as  inflexible  and  corrupt.  The  loss  of 
political  faith  increases  as  successive  administra¬ 
tions  fail  to  reduce  the  level  of  inequality  and  to 
increase  labor  opportunities.  The  recent  landslide 
election  of  Venezuela's  President,  Hugo  Chavez, 
a  former  coup  leader  and  critic  of  the  country's 
traditional  political  and  economic  order,  is  an  im¬ 
portant  example  of  this  trend. 


Citizens  are  demanding  greater  participa¬ 
tion  in  institutional  change,  beginning  at  the 
local  level  of  government,  and  protection  from 
the  adverse  impacts  of  reform  policies.  Domestic 
groups  are  increasing  in  number  and  influence. 
Organized  community  associations,  nongovern¬ 
mental  organizations,  and  social  and  religious 
movements  are  making  local  decisionmaking 
more  important.  Rudimentary  ties  among  the 
local,  provincial,  and  national  levels  are  address¬ 
ing  socioeconomic  inequalities.  Direct  elections 
of  mayors  and  governors  have  begun  in  some 
Latin  states.  Time  is  needed  to  broaden  the  so¬ 
cial  base  of  new  democracies  and  promote  polit¬ 
ical  participation. 

Despite  the  internal  problems  described,  a 
positive  trend  is  emerging.  Grass-root  forces  are 
gaining  strength  and  cohesiveness.  Popular 
democracy  in  Latin  America  seems  here  to  stay. 

Security  Dilemmas — 
Multidimensional  and 
Subregional 

The  Improved  Security  Environment 

The  region  has  a  remarkable  record  of 
peaceful  change  and  conflict  resolution.  War  be¬ 
tween  neighbors  has  lost  appeal,  particularly  as 
economic  integration  continues.  Except  in 
Colombia,  civil  wars  have  ended.  Small  terrorist 
groups  still  exist  in  Mexico  and  a  few  other 
countries.  The  region's  thorny  border  disputes, 
once  a  primary  source  of  tension  and  occasional 
conflict,  are  largely  resolved.  The  1998  peace  ac¬ 
cord  ending  such  a  dispute  between  Peru  and 
Ecuador  demonstrated  the  combined  effective¬ 
ness  of  diplomacy  and  military  peacekeeping 
achieved  for  the  first  time  by  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  and  the  United  States. 

Latin  American  and  Caribbean  states  have 
declared  the  region  a  nuclear-free  zone  and  re¬ 
nounced  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
Countries  are  more  interested  in  military  mod¬ 
ernization  within  national  means,  strategic  equi¬ 
librium,  transparency  in  defense  policy,  and  sub¬ 
regional  cooperation.  Geopolitics  is  losing  its 
traditional  attraction  as  the  basis  for  strategic 
thinking.  The  Brazilian  and  Argentine  Govern¬ 
ments  have  stated  publicly  that  they  have  no  en¬ 
emies.  The  new  biannual  Defense  Ministerial 
meetings,  begun  in  1995  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
William  Perry,  have  created  an  important  chan¬ 
nel  for  dialogue.  Under  OAS  leadership,  coun¬ 
tries  are  beginning  to  accept  confidence-  and  se¬ 
curity-building  measures,  including  transparency 
in  arms  purchases. 
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On  the  subregional  level,  the  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  governments  have  gone  beyond  confidence 
building  and  are  discussing  the  integration  of  de¬ 
fense  institutions.  The  Eastern  Caribbean's  Re¬ 
gional  Security  System  has  developed  an  effective 
operational  orientation.  When  required,  the  or¬ 
ganization  can  marshal  military  and  police  contin¬ 
gents  from  member  states  and  provide  command 
and  control.  In  South  America,  the  MERCOSUR 
partnership  is  studying  the  security  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  trade  integration.  The  spirit  of  economic 
and  political  confidence  building  already  has 
contributed  to  improved  relations  between  the 
Argentine  defense  institutions  and  counterparts 
in  Brazil  and  Chile.  This  has  led  to  bilateral  meet¬ 
ings  of  service  and  defense  staffs,  unprecedented 
bilateral  military  and  naval  exercises,  an  effort  to 
develop  a  common  "strategic  dictionary"  for 
Southern  Cone  countries,  and  Argentine  and 
Chilean  plans  to  coproduce  a  frigate. 

Changing  Security  Concepts 

The  international  security  system  emerging 
in  the  Americas  at  the  end  of  the  century  de-em- 
phasizes  the  need  to  balance  power  against  other 
states,  perfect  military  deterrence,  or  seek  collec¬ 
tive  defense  arrangements  against  threats  from 
outside  the  hemisphere.  This  approach  to  secu¬ 
rity  has  been  eclipsed  by  threats  to  the  domestic 
order  challenging  the  state's  ability  to  hold  the 
country  together  and  to  govern.  These  threats 
can  be  divided  into  three  categories: 

K  Natural  disasters,  including  the  aftermath 
that  can  be  worse  than  the  disaster  itself,  and  en¬ 
vironmental  degradation. 

a  Domestic  threats,  such  as  poverty,  socio¬ 
economic  inequality,  ordinary  crime,  social  vio¬ 
lence,  and  illegal  migration. 

a  The  challenge  of  private  actors — terrorist 
factions,  international  organized  crime  (trafficking 
drugs,  weapons,  goods,  people),  and  nonstate 
armies  (ideologically  focused  organizations, 
paramilitary  groups,  and  modern-day  pirates 
simply  seeking  wealth  and  personal  power). 

Governments  face  security  problems  that 
are  multidimensional  and  localized.  The  multidi¬ 
mensional  characteristic  recognizes  that  a  state 
may  face  simultaneous  challenges  in  all  three 
categories.  This  requires  an  aggressive  strategy 
that  draws  upon  a  variety  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  capabilities — humanitarian,  environ¬ 
mental,  economic,  political,  law  enforcement, 
and  military — to  protect  national  interests. 
Today,  armed  rebellion,  paramilitaries,  drug  car¬ 
tels,  poverty,  and  ecological  problems  undermine 


stability  in  Colombia  and  Mexico.  All  are  inter¬ 
twined,  making  it  impossible  to  isolate  individ¬ 
ual  threats  and  focus  national  efforts  on  their  se¬ 
quential  elimination. 

Threats  to  national  security  do  not  recognize 
interstate  boundaries.  The  transnational  aspect  of 
such  problems  as  environmental  degradation, 
epidemics,  and  private  armies  raises  the  need  for 
multinational  cooperation.  Caribbean  and 
smaller  Latin  American  states  have  traditions  of 
an  integrated  response  that  are  embodied  in  the 
Regional  Security  System  and  the  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  Security  System.  The  United  States  often  has 
shared  interests  and  been  willing  to  help,  but,  in¬ 
creasingly,  local  instability  is  the  interest  of  neigh¬ 
boring  states  concerned  that  insecurity  in  one 
country  could  affect  international  trade  and  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  subregion.  Paraguay's  partners  in 
MERCOSUR  were  key  in  stopping  a  coup  at¬ 
tempt  there  in  1996  and  encouraging  the  contin¬ 
ued  defense  of  democracy  over  the  last  2  years. 

Reflecting  the  new  environment  in  the 
Americas,  security  challenges  pose  important 
questions  for  the  next  decade.  Will  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Caribbean  states  complement  and  sup¬ 
port  economic  and  political  advances  in  hemi¬ 
spheric  cooperation  with  regional  or 
subregional  security  mechanisms  that  facilitate 
multilateral  responses  to  common  concerns?  Or 
will  nations  continue  to  define  their  security  in 
strictly  national  terms?  The  OAS  initiated  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  early  1999  to  analyze  the  meaning, 
scope,  and  implications  of  international  security 
concepts  emerging  in  the  hemisphere. 

Whatever  the  answer,  the  U.S.  role  in  hemi¬ 
sphere  security  will  remain  important  in  the 
years  ahead.  While  there  is  no  longer  fear  of  U.S. 
invasion,  and  Latin  American  nations  have  been 
better  able  to  control,  or  inhibit,  U.S.  actions, 
Washington  still  resists  constraints  that  would 
curb  its  freedom  of  action.  However,  the  United 
States  has  been  willing  to  defer  to  the  views  of 
neighboring  governments,  actively  collaborate, 
or  rely  on  international  organizations  when 
other  nations  have  been  able  to  engage  a  prob¬ 
lem  themselves  or  harmonize  their  position  with 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Antidmg  Cooperation — 

Tense  But  improving 

The  drug  trade  threatens  national  security 
and  public  health  in  practically  every  country  in 
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Situations  Requiring  Significant  Attention 

In  1 999,  events  in  Caribbean  Basin  nations  continue  to  delimit  the  scope  and  nature  of  U.S.  security  attention  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  There  is  no 
distinct  U.S,  policy  on  this  subregion,  but  there  are  a  number  of  country-specific  interests  tied  together.  Each  has  strong  roots  in  U.S.  domestic  politics. 
Five  countries,  listed  from  least  to  most  concern  in  the  near-term,  are  discussed  briefly  below. 

Panama.  Washington’s  primary  policy  interest  is  the  departure  of  U.S.  military  forces  by  noon,  December  31,1 999,  in  accordance  with  treaty  obliga¬ 
tions.  U.S.  Southern  Command's  headquarters  relocated  to  Miami  in  1 997.  The  Command’s  Army  component  moves  a  force  significantly  reduced  in  size 
and  capability  to  Puerto  Rico  this  year.  The  United  States  is  seeking  agreements  with  several  countries  to  establish  temporary  forward  operating  bases  for 
U.S.  Government  aircraft  used  in  counterdrug  operations.  The  departure  from  Panama  ends  almost  100  years  of  U.S,  military  presence  in  a  Latin  American 
country.  The  “military  withdrawal"  {term  used  by  Latins)  to  U.S,  territory  and  downsizing  of  the  force  will  send  practical  and  symbolic  messages  to  the  re¬ 
gion’s  leaders  and  influence  national  geopolitical  thinking. 

Cuba.  Washington  and  Havana  remain  profoundly  divided;  the  possibility  of  compromise  and  reconciliation  is  still  remote  in  Castro's  40th  year  in 
power.  The  January  1999  announcement  of  a  limited  relaxation  of  the  U.S.  economic  embargo  against  Cuba  was  correctly  perceived  there  not  as  an  at- 
sterapt  at  detente;  but  as  a  shit  in  strategy  to  erode; the  government's  control  through  humanitarian:  and  social  contacts.  Havana  is  workinghard  tO;  improve-; 
'Theaffeetiveness  and- efficiency  of  its  economic  managementand  to  retain  the  support  of  the  people,  but  politiGat  conb'oi:has  notbeen:retaxed.  The1imited 
opening  of  the  Cuban  economy,  especialty  for  tourism,  has  attracted  significant  foreign  investment 

Mexico.  Only  recently,  with  NAFTA,  has  Mexico  begun  to  modify  its  insular  and  defensive  stance  toward  the  United  States.  North  of  the  border,  gov¬ 
ernment  leaders  are  beginning  to  realize  that  Mexico  influences  this  country  in  multiple  ways  and  is  very  important  However,  Mexico  is  on  the  unsure  and 
difficult  path  of  democratization,  marketization,  and  social  reform.  Efforts  to  move  away  from  an  embedded  system  of  patronage  and  deep  societal  in¬ 
equities  without  modern  institutional  capacities  and  adequate  resources  have  been  complicated  by  major  domestic  drug-trafficking  organizations.  Their 
criminal  activities  generate  violence,  feed  corruption,  and  in  many  ways  undermine  Mexico’s  political  transition  and  socioeconomic  stability.  Mexico  is 
slowly  building  capacity  for  effective  governance,  and  both  countries  are  working  closely  to  address  common  challenges  forthrightly  while  upholding  the 
principles  of  sovereignty,  mutual  respect,  territorial  integrity,  and  nonintervention.  Counterdrug  programs  are  a  priority.  Progress  will  come  with  time,  trust, 
and  cooperation. 

Haiti.  Five  years  after  U.S.-led  forces  overthrew  the  military  regime  and  gave  democracy  a  second  chance,  there  is  major  concern  that  the  country  is 
slipping  back  to  chaos  and  a  new  refugee  flow.  Critics  argue  that  Washington  has  provided  over  $2.2  billion,  but  the  nation’s  poverty,  fraud,  and  corruption 
remain  relativelyunGhanged  and  politicalturmoil  and  domestic  violence.are  growing.  At  the  crux  of  these  problems  has  been  gridlock  between  the  Presi- : 
dent  Prival  government  and  the  legislature  since  June  1997,  when  the  Prime  Minister  resigned  .  The  dispute  over  economic  reforms  reflects  the  intense  , 
distrust  between  political  parties  and  social  classes,  and  between  the  countryside  and  Port-au-Prince.The  impasse  has  denied  Haiti  neariy  $1.  billion  in  as¬ 
sistance  from:  internationatfinanciaf  institutions.;1n  Januartr  1999,  President  Prevai  dissolvedthe  parliament, effectively  implementing  one-man  rule. The 
-Ctinton  administration  recently  rejected  ending  the  presence  of  nearly  500  troops  working  on  humanitarian  projeetSibecause  of  the  inGreasing  ,turmoi1,  ar- 
guing  that  U.S.  aid  is  having  specific,  measurable  results. 

Goiombia.  The  United  States  faces  its  most  alarming  yet  elusive  policy  difficulty  In  an  internal  Colombian  war  that  has  surged  and  faded  for  over 
three  decades.  Since  late  1997,  well-organized,  -equipped  and  -paid  rebels  have  consistently  defeated  government  forces  in  pitched  battles  involving 
■  mullibattalion  sizeforces,  The  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  ;of  Colombia:(FARG)  and  the  smaller  National  Liberation  Army  (ELM)  now  control  40  percent  and 
operate  at  will  in  nearly  70  percent  of  the  country.  Their  achievements  and  the  military’s  poor  performance  have  encouraged  paramilitary  groups  to  act 
They  have  become  more  formidable  and  ruthless.  In  this  unstable  environment,  narcotics  businesses  with  rebel  and  some  “para”  support  operate  with  im- 
;  .punity.  ;Presldent  Pastrana's  administration,  sensing  a  national  desire  for  peace,  has  initiated  a  dialogue  with  the;  FARC  in  hopes  it  will  result  in  peace  nego- 
tiatlons.  While  the  United  States  supports  the  initiative  for  peace,  Washington’s  primary  interest  continues  to  be  drug  trafficking.  The  U.S.  Congress  is  play¬ 
ing  an  Increasingly  assertive  but  ambiguous  role,  designing  limits  on  U.S.  engagement  with  the  Colombian  military  while  prodding  the  Clinton 
administration  to  improve  its  counterdrug  efforts.  In  sum,  this  war  poses  two  conundrums.  In  Colombia,  the  government  is  unable  to  hold  the  country  to¬ 
gether.  Many  citizens  are  demoralized,  yet  the  society  is  unwilling  to  engage  fully  in  defending  its  democracy;  civil  authority  has  not  mobilized  the  country 
nor  taken  fundamental  steps  needed  to  win,  particularly  inthe  area  of  defense  reform,  in  the  United  States,  the  breakdown  In  Colombia  adversely  Impacts 
several  national  security  interests-democracy,  narcotics  trafficking,  and  stability  in  neighboring  states-but  suboptimized  U.S.  engagement  has  been  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  secondary  problem.  Peru’s  recent  success  is  instructive.  Once  its  insurgency  was  defeated,  the  state  was  able  to  mount  a  more  effective  na¬ 
tional  campaign  against  drug-trafficking  organizations,  and  U.S,  assistance  had  a  more  substantial  impact. 
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the  hemisphere.  The  threat  encompasses  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cocaine,  heroin,  marijuana,  and  syn¬ 
thetic  drugs,  consumption-abuse,  trafficking,  and 
money  laundering.  Its  more  indirect  conse¬ 
quences  include  illegal  arms  trafficking,  street 
crime,  and  corruption.  The  drug  trade  presents 
an  almost  irresistible  opportunity  for  many 
American  societies  to  increase  wealth.  The  full 
impact  on  each  nation  varies  and  is  not  well  doc¬ 
umented,  leaving  neighbors  unable  to  agree  on 
the  immediacy  and  seriousness  of  the  challenge. 
Latin  and  Caribbean  ambivalence  hampers  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  move  beyond  bilat¬ 
eral  antidrug  agreements  to  more  effective  subre¬ 
gional  or  regional  arrangements. 

The  hemisphere's  drug  problem  is  a  contin¬ 
uous  challenge  fraught  with  contentious  issues 
and  frustrations  for  all  countries.  The  United 
States  criticizes  pervasive  drug  corruption  that 
has  reached  unprecedented  levels,  particularly 
in  Mexico.  Interdiction  operations  and  crop 
eradication  often  are  seen  as  limited,  too  slow, 
and  ineffective.  Some  governments  regularly  re¬ 
fuse  to  extradite  suspected  drug  traffickers  to 
the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  officials  argue  that 
U.S.  counterdrug  policies  often  detract  from  co¬ 
operative  efforts,  complaining  about  violations 
of  sovereignty.  Two  examples  are  U.S.  certifica¬ 
tion  of  a  country's  full  cooperation  in  combating 
drugs,  and  the  "ship-rider"  agreements  with 
Caribbean  states  to  facilitate  "hot  pursuit"  of 
drug  traffickers  in  territorial  waters  and  air 
space.  Governments  often  accuse  Washington  of 
diplomatic  extortion:  using  U.S.  drug  assistance 
as  an  incentive  to  change  national  policies,  or 
using  it  to  circumvent  national  procedures  to 
achieve  an  outcome  America  desires.  Recently, 
the  U.S.  Congress  provided  Colombia  with  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  million  dollars  of  unsolicited  mili¬ 
tary  aid  that  was  designated  for  spraying  peas¬ 
ant  coca  and  poppy  fields.  The  Colombian 
strategy  emphasizes  crop  substitution  rather 
than  eradication. 

There  has  been  progress  since  Strategic  As¬ 
sessment  1995.  There  are  more  bilateral  counter¬ 
drug  programs  that  are  being  conducted  with 
less  friction.  U.S.  drug-threat  assessments,  drug- 
control  strategy,  and  domestic  operations  are 
becoming  more  available  to  the  public.  The  U.S. 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  published 
its  first  10-year  national  drug-control  strategy  in 
1997.  It  established  a  clear  direction  for  U.S.  ac¬ 
tions  and  provided  quantifiable  measures  of  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  The  strategy  was  a  major  step  to¬ 
ward  improving  coordination  with  more  than  50 


government  agencies.  The  Clinton  administra¬ 
tion  now  is  speaking  more  openly  about  the  do¬ 
mestic  drug  situation,  its  efforts  to  reduce  U.S. 
demand,  the  complex  challenges  facing  neigh¬ 
boring  states,  and  U.S.  initiatives  to  cooperate 
more  effectively  with  other  governments.  Most 
recently,  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  friction  associ¬ 
ated  with  certification  and  improve  regional  col¬ 
laboration,  the  United  States  presented  a  pro¬ 
posal  at  the  1998  Santiago  Summit  that  became 
the  Multilateral  Counterdrug  Alliance.  Essen¬ 
tially,  the  heads  of  state  and  government  agreed 
to  improve  national  efforts  in  stemming  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  narcotics  and  to  eval¬ 
uate  each  country's  progress,  including  Amer¬ 
ica's,  in  achieving  agreed  counterdrug  goals. 

Defense  Refoim''s 
Formative  Stage 

Reform  of  civil-military  relations  has  been 
partially  achieved  in  most  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  states.  Democratization  has  empha¬ 
sized  the  military's  subordination  and  resulted 
in  three  closely  related  defense  reforms.  The  first 
is  structural:  the  creation  or  reorganization  of  a 
ministry  for  the  formulation  of  national  defense 
policy  and  the  control  and  management  of  the 
armed  forces.  Among  democratic  states,  Brazil 
was  the  last  to  transition  to  a  ministry  of  defense, 
which  President  Cardozo  established  in  January 
1999.  The  minister  is  a  civilian.  This  is  not  the 
case  in  all  democratizing  states.  Military  officers 
serve  as  the  minister  in  Mexico,  Peru,  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  and  Venezuela. 

Historically,  new  defense  ministries  are  es¬ 
tablished  with  a  relatively  narrow  focus  and  a 
small  staff.  Over  time,  the  organization  gains  ex¬ 
perience,  expands  its  authority,  and  overcomes 
structural  weakness.  In  several  countries,  the 
new  civilian  ministers  are  secretaries  of  state  for 
defense,  meaning  that  legally  they  have  limited 
authority  in  shaping  military  expenditure  and 
investment.  Most  have  very  few  senior  civilian 
officials,  and  military  and  civilian  staffs  are  sel¬ 
dom  integrated.  Time  is  needed  to  develop  initial 
national  defense  policies,  modify  the  legal  basis 
for  the  ministries,  and  create  modern  civilian 
personnel  systems. 

The  second  reform  targets  the  subordina¬ 
tion  of  the  armed  forces,  which  often  includes 
the  national  police,  to  the  legislative  branch  of 
government.  While  the  region's  legislatures  uni¬ 
versally  approve  defense  budgets,  relatively  few 
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actually  have  an  effective  oversight  role  that  re¬ 
quires  a  defense  committee  and  staff,  hearings, 
investigations,  and  open  debate  of  security  is¬ 
sues.  The  legislature,  like  the  executive,  lacks  ad¬ 
equate  military  expertise,  the  custom  of  exercis¬ 
ing  oversight,  and  sufficient  funding.  However, 
this  is  changing  with  the  emergence  of  academic 
and  policy  research  capabilities  focused  on  secu¬ 
rity  studies  and  defense  management.  The  U.S. 
Center  for  Hemispheric  Defense  Studies  at  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  University  and  similar  programs 
for  civilian  and  military  students  offered  by 
Latin  American  defense  colleges  and  national 
universities  are  part  of  growing  effort  to  produce 
greater  expertise  in  defense. 

The  last  reform  focuses  on  officer  corps  and 
the  main  issues  that  divide  them.  While  they 
have  accepted  civilian  control,  these  corporate 
bodies  are  still  trying  to  reconcile  their  traditional 


role  in  society  with  emerging  democratic  liberal¬ 
ism.  Historically,  their  self-perception,  ingrained 
through  education  and  culture,  has  adapted 
slowly  to  national  reforms  and  changes  in  global 
security-related  affairs.  The  "uniformados"  con¬ 
tinue  to  see  themselves  as  the  symbol  of  the  na¬ 
tion  and  custodian  of  its  values,  the  core  of  na¬ 
tional  security,  and  a  vital  element  in  national 
development.  Most  officers  recognize  that  past 
forays  into  politics,  even  if  successful,  diminished 
their  professionalism  and  standing  in  society. 

Two  issues  divide  officer  corps.  The  first  is 
the  definition  of  the  armed  forces'  missions  with 
the  absence  of  military  threats.  External  defense, 
dissuasion,  border  control,  and  protection  of  a 
nation's  natural  resources  remain  important.  A 
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new  generation  of  officers  advocates  peacekeep¬ 
ing,  but  not  peace  enforcement.  Most  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  participate  in  counterdrug  operations.  In 
some  countries,  humanitarian  operations  in  un¬ 
derdeveloped  areas  are  controversial.  There  is 
general  agreement  that  the  military  must  be  reor¬ 
ganized  and  modernized  to  fulfill  its  role.  With 
smaller  defense  budgets,  often  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  gross  domestic  product,  restructuring  the 
armed  forces  and  replacing  obsolete  equipment 
are  slow  processes.  Several  countries  have  ended 
conscription,  affecting  the  social  makeup  of  the 
military  and  requiring  the  institution  to  change 
the  way  it  interacts  with  society.  In  many  states, 
members  of  the  officer  corps  question  their  ability 
to  accomplish  these  missions  when  the  military 
institution  is  slowly  bleeding  to  death.  As  re¬ 
sources  decline,  second  jobs  become  the  norm, 
morale  sags,  equipment  deteriorates,  and  talented 
officers  leave  the  profession. 

The  second  issue  concerns  surrendering  real 
control  to  political  leaders,  whom  the  officer 
corps  distrust  and  perceive  as  not  imderstanding 
the  armed  forces.  Responses  range  from  efforts 
to  better  educate  civilian  leaders  and  inform  so¬ 
ciety  about  military  views  and  prerogatives  to 
aggressively  defending  traditional  autonomy 
and  fueros.  In  some  countries,  the  institution  has 
quietly  staked  out  new  options  within  the  law. 


In  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Venezuela,  Nicaragua, 
and  Honduras,  for  example,  the  military  is  part 
of  the  entrepreneurial  class  with  its  own  busi¬ 
ness  interests.  Some  investments  are  funded  by 
the  retirement  system.  These  ventures  provide 
an  independent  source  of  revenue  and  cultivate 
political  and  commercial  support  for  the  institu¬ 
tion.  By  and  large,  civilian  citizens  of  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  democracies  show  little 
interest  in  these  issues. 

Conflicting  U.S.  Signals 

With  the  growth  of  good  relations  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  U.S.  companies  are  in¬ 
creasingly  attracted  by  countries  to  the  south, 
their  receptiveness  for  investment,  and  the  large 
numbers  of  consumers  for  new  technology,  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  services.  The  commercial  sector  is  in 
front  of  the  government  in  shaping  U.S.  relations 
with  the  Americas  in  the  next  century. 

Washington's  vision  is  harder  to  read.  The 
United  States  highly  prizes  the  emergence  of  lib¬ 
eral  political  and  economic  values  and  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  sensitive  to  the  views  and  needs  of  ma¬ 
turing  democracies.  It  has  quickly  provided  the 
necessary  economic  support  to  financially  trou¬ 
bled  Mexico  and  Brazil  and  sent  various  types  of 
assistance  to  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America 
after  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch.  At  the  1994 
Miami  Presidential  Summit,  the  United  States 
strongly  advocated  the  creation  of  the  FTAA  by 
2005.  Following  the  U.S.  lead,  33  countries  agreed 
to  collaborate  on  such  a  partnership.  President 
Clinton's  visits  between  1997  and  1999  to  Mexico, 
Central  America,  the  Caribbean,  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  his  return  to  a  second  summit  in  April 
1998  suggest  strong  interest  in  regional  partner¬ 
ship,  but  there  are  inconsistencies. 

It  was  3  years  after  the  1994  Miami  Summit 
before  fast-track  authority  was  first  half-heart¬ 
edly  pursued  and  rejected.  Critics  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  point  to  the  Helms-Burton  Act  (Cuba), 
the  certification  of  countries  receiving  U.S.  coun¬ 
terdrug  assistance,  failure  to  include  Chile  in 
NAFTA,  and,  above  all,  the  rejection  of  fast-track 
authority  in  1997  and  1998.  Policy  for  Haiti  and 
Cuba  continues  to  be  driven  by  determined  do¬ 
mestic  interest  groups.  President  Clinton  has  not 
convinced  the  Congress  and  the  public  to  look 
beyond  drug  trafficking  and  natural  disasters 
and,  in  some  states,  illegal  immigration  and  en¬ 
vironmental  issues,  to  see  the  great  potential  of 
regional  partnership. 
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South  American  governments  surprised  by 
the  absence  of  an  overall  policy  are  uncertain 
about  Washington's  real  intent.  Several  U.S.  ac¬ 
tions  imply  a  new  strategic  relationship  with  the 
Southern  Cone:  the  unprecedented  cooperation 
on  the  Rio  Protocol  ending  the  Peru-Ecuador 
border  dispute,  the  relaxation  of  U.S.  arms  trans¬ 
fers  to  the  region,  and  Argentina's  designation  as 
a  major  non-NATO  ally.  However,  the  United 
States  has  not  explicitly  espoused  a  new  relation¬ 
ship.  The  higher  visibility  of  U.S.  defense  pro¬ 
grams,  particularly  arms  sales,  and  pressure  for 
Latin  military  involvement  in  counterdrug  ef¬ 
forts  causes  concerns  for  new  civilian  govern¬ 
ments  trying  to  control  and  downplay  political- 
military  relations.  Overall,  the  messages  received 
from  the  United  States  are  confusing. 

In  the  Caribbean  Basin,  where  U.S.  disaster 
relief  is  widely  appreciated,  there  is  frustration 
over  immigration  policy  changes,  which  affect 
family  remittances.  In  El  Salvador  alone,  the  1995 
remittances  were  $1.15  billion,  the  biggest  single 
source  of  hard  currency  and  a  major  factor  in  the 
country's  growing  stability.  Several  countries  in 
the  Basin  also  are  angered  by  U.S.  deportation  of 
thousands  of  felons  without  what  they  believe  is 
adequate  coordination  with  national  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies. 


Key  central  interests  shape  U.S.  policy  and 
strategy.  In  defining  them  for  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  in  1999,  traditional  concerns  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  some  validity,  particularly  in  political 
circles,  where  memories  count.  However,  assess¬ 
ments  of  today's  prevailing  circumstances, 
rather  than  outdated  assumptions,  should  de¬ 
fine  the  interests. 

Historically,  Washington  has  sought  to  keep 
North  America,  the  Caribbean  Basin,  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree.  South  America  free  from  foreign  po¬ 
litical  ventures  and  ideological  interference.  In  the 
pursuit  of  its  primary  goal  of  strategic  denial,  the 
United  States  has  sought  to  promote  two  closely 
related  regional  interests — stable  countries  and 
cooperation.  Because  military  security  provided 
the  basic  rationale  during  the  Cold  War,  neighbor¬ 
ing  states  followed  the  U.S.  lead.  Washington  also 
sought  to  maintain  an  economic  advantage,  pro¬ 
tect  private  U.S.  interests,  and  promote  democ¬ 
racy.  These  complementary  interests  emerged  at 
different  times  and  with  different  intensities. 
However,  over  the  last  decade,  maturing  regional 


trends  and  changing  global  affairs  suggest  a  dif¬ 
ferent  situation.  U.S.  economic  and  political  inter¬ 
ests  are  far  more  important  than  military  security. 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  have  new 
meaning  for  the  United  States 

Regional  stability  and  cooperation  must  be 
defined  in  a  broader  sense.  Stability  is  no  longer 
tied  to  the  goal  of  strategic  denial;  it  is  important 
now  because  it  affects  the  individual  and  collec¬ 
tive  welfare  of  U.S.  citizens.  Cooperation  should 
be  viewed  in  terms  of  interests  shared  with 
neighbors,  reciprocity,  transparency,  and  mutual 
accountability.  These  broader  definitions  encom¬ 
pass  efforts  to  promote  democratic  governance, 
expand  access  to  markets,  respond  to  the  criminal 
drug  trade,  and  control  migration.  At  the  end  of 
the  century,  U.S.  relations  with  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries  are  transitioning  from  sporadic,  aloof  inter¬ 
actions  to  a  symbiotic  association.  The  shift  to¬ 
ward  hemispheric  partnership  is  not  fore¬ 
ordained,  however.  Whether  a  genuine  coopera¬ 
tive  relationship  can  emerge  despite  power  asym¬ 
metries,  old  rivalries,  and  the  U.S.  penchant  for 
tutelage  is  uncertain. 

In  discussing  U.S.  interests  in  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean,  two  contextual  points  need 
emphasis.  First,  Washington  has  long  placed 
global  interests  ahead  of  purely  hemispheric 
ones  and  has  followed  an  economy-of-force 
strategy.  However,  there  are  signs  that  regional 
interdependence  is  challenging  this  approach. 
The  United  States  has  been  significantly  affected 
by  events  in  neighboring  states  during  the  last 
decade.  In  retrospect,  the  Clinton  administra¬ 
tion's  successful  financial  intervention  in  the 
1994  Mexican  Peso  crisis  may  have  been  a  turn¬ 
ing  point.  While  the  U.S.  bailout  was  unpopular 
with  Congress,  the  implications  of  Mexico's 
growing  economic  impact  here  have  become  un¬ 
questionably  clear.  In  1998,  there  was  little  con¬ 
gressional  or  public  opposition  to  stabilizing 
Brazil's  economy  and  avoiding  a  worldwide  col¬ 
lapse  of  investor  confidence. 

The  second  contextual  point  is  that  the  line 
between  U.S.  domestic  and  hemispheric  policy  is 
blurred.  This  is  particularly  true  regarding  trade, 
immigration,  counterdrug  issues,  and  most  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  Cuba  and  Haiti.  Western  Hemi¬ 
spheric  issues  continue  to  be  tied  to  U.S.  domes¬ 
tic  interest  in  jobs  and  the  environment,  and 
numerous  aggressive  lobbies  exert  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  on  government  poHcies. 
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Sustaining  Regional  Stability 

U.S.  interest  in  stability  originated  in  the  late 
19*  century.  Washington  was  concerned  that  local 
turmoil  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  would  attract  for¬ 
eign  involvement.  Today,  the  basis  for  sustaining 
stability  rests  on  growing  regional  interdepend¬ 
ence.  U.S.  prosperity  now  depends  on  global  eco¬ 
nomic  forces,  including  those  originating  in  the 
region's  advanced  developing  countries.  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  nations  are  more  indus¬ 
trialized  and  offer  expanding  markets  for  U.S. 
capital  goods.  Governments  have  borrowed  ex¬ 
tensively  from  U.S.  banks  and  international  insti¬ 
tutions,  which  significantly  ties  the  U.S.  financial 
system  to  this  continent.  To  avoid  potential  nega¬ 
tive  economic  repercussions  in  the  United  States, 
Washington  already  has  intervened  three  times  in 
the  last  4  years  to  stabilize  major  Latin  economies. 
Finally,  regional  issues,  like  migration,  drug  traf¬ 
ficking,  and  environmental  degradation,  affect  the 
welfare  of  U.S.  society. 

Stability  is  closely  tied  to  the  promotion  of 
democracy.  The  United  States  encourages  de¬ 
mocratization.  Democratic  governments  have 
proven  to  be  reasonable,  predictable,  and  trust¬ 
worthy  neighbors.  Washington's  long-range  vi¬ 
sion  is  a  hemisphere  with  states  that  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  its  citizens,  that  advocate  free-market 
economics,  that  cooperate  with  other  democratic 
states,  and  that  are  peaceful  neighbors.  Such  an 
environment  will  attract  international  trade  and 
investment,  which  further  reinforces  regional 
stability.  The  United  States  works  with  govern¬ 
ments  to  achieve  this  success,  attacking  corrup¬ 
tion  and  helping  to  build  solid  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions  that  are  accountable  to  citizens  and 
effectively  deliver  public  services.  All  neighbors 
benefit  when  these  conditions  reduce  drug  traf¬ 
ficking  and  illegal  migrants. 

Changing  demographics  will  affect  how 
Washington  views  Latin  America  and  regional 
stability.  The  United  States  is  already  the  fifth- 
largest  Spanish-speaking  country  in  the  world. 
By  2005,  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  projects  Hispan- 
ics  will  be  the  largest  minority.  As  shown  in  the 
1998  national  election,  voters  of  Hispanic  and 
Caribbean  origin  are  beginning  to  play  a  crucial 
role  in  such  key  electoral  states  as  Texas,  Florida, 
and  California. 


Regional  Cooperation — 

A  Growing  Interest 

Improving  regional  stability  requires  a 
spirit  of  cooperation.  The  United  States  has 
found  no  substitute.  Most  of  today's  hemi¬ 
spheric  challenges  are  transnational  in  nature, 
and  their  resolution  requires  interstate  collabo¬ 
ration.  Even  such  traditional  problems  as  insti¬ 
tution  building,  fighting  poverty,  and  redressing 
inequities  have  multinational  dimensions  and 
cannot  be  managed  well  in  isolation.  Bilateral 
and  multilateral  cooperative  ventures  are  occur¬ 
ring  more  regularly  among  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  states,  providing  them  with  greater 
influence  on  the  United  States  than  they  would 
have  otherwise. 

Such  cooperation  depends  on  America's 
bridging  a  huge  gap  in  relative  power  as  well  as 
significant  cultural  differences.  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  governments,  concerned  that 
Washington  may  use  cooperative  arrangements 
to  impose  its  policy  preferences,  naturally  seek 
collaborative  efforts  that  will  constrain  U.S.  ac¬ 
tions.  The  United  States  will  foster  mutual  confi¬ 
dence  and  cooperation  only  if  it  genuinely  re¬ 
spects  neighboring  governments,  acts  in 
consultation  with  them,  and  offers  coherent  and 
consistent  approaches  to  common  issues.  Wash¬ 
ington  can  lead  by  example  rather  than  by  domi¬ 
nation.  Today,  leadership  means  adapting  old 
patterns  of  thought  and  action  to  produce  a 
mindset  conducive  for  partnership.  In  the  OAS, 
U.S.  diplomats  have  on  occasion  successfully 
adopted  this  leadership  style.  An  important  test 
for  Washington  continues  to  be  its  commitment 
to  a  FTAA.  The  United  States  has  already  taken  a 
positive  step  toward  this  goal.  It  is  working  as 
one  of  34  nations  at  the  technical  level,  negotiat¬ 
ing  framework  agreements. 

Conseqyeiices 
for  US.  Policy 

A  distinguished  scholar  of  Latin  American 
affairs  identified  four  reasons  why  neighboring 
states  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  matter  to  each 
other.  First,  collectively  they  have  economic  and 
political  weight.  Second,  they  are  demographi- 
cally  linked  to  the  United  States  Third,  they 
have  a  capacity  to  affect  such  global  problems  as 
organized  crime  and  drugs.  Finally,  they  can 
help  promote  such  basic  U.S.  values  as  human 
rights  and  the  rule  of  law.  These  four  factors 
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suggest  that  U.S.  interests  are  most  fully  en¬ 
gaged  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  the  Caribbean 
Basin  states.  Mexico  is  so  inextricably  linked  to 
its  northern  neighbor  that  domestic  events  in  ei¬ 
ther  country  quickly  resonate  in  the  other.  As 
the  wealthiest  and  most  populated  Latin  nation, 
Brazil  is  key  to  South  American  and  hemi¬ 
spheric  economic  stability.  Because  of  hemi¬ 
spheric  migration,  Caribbean  countries  have  a 
disproportionate  influence  for  their  size.  The 
four  factors  underscore  the  importance  of  Wash¬ 
ington's  developing  policies  adapted  to  the 
changing  strategic  environment  that  avoid  con¬ 
tributing  to  hemispheric  problems. 

A  Comprehensive  Framework 
for  the  Americas 

A  modern  policy  framework  is  needed  to 
sustain  the  region's  stability  and  enhance  coop¬ 
eration,  one  that  accommodates  the  region's 
transformation.  Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
states  now  operate  in  the  mainstream  of  the 
global  economy.  Consequently,  they  are  less  tied 
to  the  United  States  than  previously.  They  pur¬ 
sue  their  own  interests  in  the  Americas  and  in 
the  world  arena  unilaterally  and  as  part  of  subre¬ 
gional  groups.  Foreign  economic  competition  for 
markets  in  this  hemisphere  is  strong,  and  its  po¬ 
litical  and  security  ramifications  are  serious. 
Washington's  freedom  of  action  in  the  Americas 
regionally  is  less  assured,  while  the  United  States 
today  is  more  tightly  tied  to  its  neighbors  than  its 
activities  outside  the  hemisphere  suggest. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  has  become  an  im¬ 
portant  showcase  for  U.S.  intentions  worldwide. 
With  the  increasing  importance  of  the  Americas, 
Washington  has  reason  to  reverse  its  erratic  pat¬ 
tern  of  reactive,  often  interventionist  relations.  A 
new  framework  should  demonstrate  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  region  through  informal  and  formal 
multilateral  partnerships.  Only  then  can  the 
United  States  ensure  its  own  domestic  stability. 
Partnership  development  has  begun.  It  includes 
the  region's  commitment  to  the  FTAA  and  the 
ongoing  efforts  to  build  it.  The  new  relationship 
includes  the  agreement  at  the  Santiago  Summit 
to  form  a  Multilateral  Counterdrug  Alliance.  The 
weakness  in  the  development  process,  though,  is 
that  no  blueprint  is  guiding  it,  and  U.S.  commit¬ 
ment  is  suspect. 


Future  U.S.  partnerships  with  Canada,  Latin 
American,  and  Caribbean  states  can  build  on 
three  important  trends: 

®  Open  Trade.  Creation  of  the  FTAA  builds 
on  existing  subregional  and  bilateral  initiatives 
to  integrate  economies.  MERCOSUR  is  already 
the  world's  fourth-largest  unified  market.  U.S. 
credibility  as  a  leader  in  regional  trade  liberal¬ 
ization  depends  on  "fast  track"  trade-negotiat¬ 
ing  authority. 

®  Confidence  Building.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  OAS,  regional  conferences  in  Chile  (1995) 
and  El  Salvador  (1998)  on  confidence-building 
measures  have  set  forth  recommendations  to  im¬ 
prove  security  relations.  The  spirit  of  this  effort 
has  been  captured  in  initiatives  to  promote  trans¬ 
parent  defense  policy,  improve  information  shar¬ 
ing,  and  encourage  local  cooperation. 

®  Cooperative  Security.  This  popular  regional 
concept,  closely  linked  to  confidence  building, 
seeks  to  make  organized  aggression  impractica¬ 
ble.  It  involves  openness,  dialogue,  and  collabo¬ 
ration.  Growing  acceptance  of  cooperative  secu¬ 
rity  is  demonstrated  by  institutionalizing 
Defense  Ministerial  meetings,  the  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  Military  Observer  Mission  Ecuador-Peru 
(MOMEP)  experience,  unprecedented  exercises 
and  exchanges  among  former  Central  and  South 
American  adversaries,  and  the  new  study  of 
hemispheric  security  by  the  OAS.  This  modern 
strategy  offers  the  opportunity  to  develop  mili¬ 
tary  interoperability  that  would  facilitate  such 
ad  hoc  operations  as  humanitarian  assistance 
and  search-and-rescue  operations.  Some  stan¬ 
dards  already  have  been  adopted  for  interna¬ 
tional  peacekeeping. 

Improving  the  Effectiveness  of 
U.S.  Counterdmg  Operations 

The  10-year  U.S.  national  strategy  for  do¬ 
mestic  and  international  drug  control  is  funda¬ 
mentally  sound.  It  recognizes  that  the  war  on 
drugs  will  require  time,  popular  will,  adequate 
resources,  domestic  persistence,  and  close  coop¬ 
eration  with  neighboring  states.  Publication  of 
the  strategy  in  1997  coincided  with  President 
Clinton's  acknowledgement  of  the  role  played  by 
the  United  States  in  exacerbating  illegal  drug 
trade  and  Washington's  need  to  work  more 
closely  with  other  countries. 

Two  policy-related  weaknesses  require  atten¬ 
tion:  one  is  structural  and  one  is  strategic.  First, 
much  of  the  counterdrug  effort  works  in  spite  of 
the  organizational  structure,  not  because  of  it. 
U.S.  efforts  to  interdict  drug  trade  and  work  with 
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Latin  American  and  Caribbean  countries  to  re¬ 
duce  drug  availability  have  improved  over  the 
last  10  years.  However,  at  home,  inter-govern¬ 
mental  coordination  is  weak.  A  half-dozen  gov¬ 
ernment  departments  and  22  Federal  agencies  are 
involved  in  interdiction  operatioirs  along  the  U.S. 
southwestern  border,  for  example.  These  organi¬ 
zations  have  one  or  more  areas  of  exclusive  juris¬ 
diction  or  responsibihty.  Many  areas  overlap  and 
require  careful  coordination.  No  overarching  op¬ 
erational  structure  ensures  coordination  and  in¬ 
teroperability  of  communications  and  intelligence 
systems,  establishes  accountability,  allocates  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  resources  in  overlapping  areas, 
and  provides  decisionmaking  authority.  The 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  correct  this  situation,  but  several  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  resist  ONDCP  interven¬ 
tion,  fearing  infringement  on  their  authority  and 
budgets.  Until  greater  centralization  of  counter¬ 
drug  operations  occurs,  improved  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  policy  implementation  will  not  be 
fully  achieved. 

At  a  strategic  level,  annual  U.S.  certification 
is  viewed  increasingly  from  abroad  as  an  intru¬ 
sive  and  one-sided  process.  It  also  undermines 
Washington's  attempts  to  improve  cooperation 
in  other  sectors.  One  foreign  diplomat  recently 
captured  the  views  of  many  American  leaders  by 
his  description  of  the  second  Cold  War.  Both 
wars,  he  observed, 

imply  efforts  to  control  threatening  groups,  al¬ 
though  in  the  past  the  job  was  to  contain  the  free 
movement  and  action  of  Communists  and  today 
it  applies  to  drug  dealers. . . .  Both  wars  have  an 
increased  role  for  the  mihtary  and  intelligence  ap¬ 
paratus  and  U.S.  support  of  them.  The  traditional 
military  security  environment  of  the  1950s  has 
given  way  to  more  specific  and  intrusive . . .  drug- 
policy  driven  "shiprider"  agreements.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  Military  Assistance  and  Advisory  Group 
(MAAG)  teams  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  has  given 
way  to  the  presence  of  Drug  Enforcement  Ad¬ 
ministration  (DEA)  representatives.  Washington's 
hostility  to  governments  soft  on  drugs  has  [re¬ 
placed],  .  .similar  attitudes  toward  countries  soft 
on  communism.^ 

One  way  to  pressure  foreign  governments 
to  act  against  drug  trafficking  organizations  is 
through  public  scrutiny  of  their  counterdrug 
record.  The  U.S.  Government  does  this  in  its  an¬ 
nual  certification  process.  The  performance  of 
other  countries  is  evaluated  in  terms  of  coopera¬ 
tion  with  U.S.  efforts,  or  unilateral  efforts  to 


comply  with  the  objectives  of  the  1988  UN  Con¬ 
vention  against  Illicit  Traffic  in  Narcotics,  Drugs, 
and  Psychotropic  Substances. 

However,  few  policies  have  aggravated 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  leaders  more 
than  this  one.  It  is  considered  punitive,  counter¬ 
productive,  and  indicative  of  past  heavy-handed 
unilateralism.  In  their  view,  the  United  States 
does  not  acknowledge  its  overwhelming  drug  de¬ 
mand  nor  the  disproportionate  costs,  human  and 
financial,  borne  by  its  neighbors.  Fortunately, 
signs  of  a  compromise  can  be  discerned.  Senior 
Washington  officials  have  become  more  willing 
to  speak  openly  about  the  domestic  drug  situa¬ 
tion,  The  1998  Presidential  Summit  also  pro¬ 
duced  an  agreement  to  "establish  an  objective 
procedure  for  the  multilateral  evaluation  of  ac¬ 
tions  and  cooperation  (including  the  United 
States)  to  prevent  and  combat  all  aspects  of  the 
drug  problem  and  related  crimes."  This  is  to  be 
accomplished  within  an  OAS  framework,  a  body 
that  has  enjoyed  some  success  during  the  last 
decade  in  coordinating  regional  counterdrug  ini¬ 
tiatives.  Such  efforts  demonstrate  U.S.  awareness 
of  the  region's  sensitivities  and  indicate  a  new 
willingness  to  compromise. 


Adapting  U.S.  Policy  to 


A  National  Security  Strategy  for  a  New  Century 
(October  1998)  advocates  shaping  the  security 
environment.  This  strategy  "enhances  U.S.  secu¬ 
rity  by  promoting  regional  security  and  prevent¬ 
ing  or  reducing  the  wide  range  of  diverse 
threats. . . .  These  measures  adapt  and  strengthen 
alliances  and  friendships,  maintain  U.S.  influ¬ 
ence  in  key  regions  and  encourage  adherence  to 
international  norms.  .  . .  Our  shaping  efforts. .  . 
aim  to  discourage  arms  races,  halt  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  reduce  ten¬ 
sions  in  critical  regions  and  combat  the  spread  of 
international  organized  crime." 

Understanding  how  to  adapt  the  shaping 
function  wisely  is  crucial  to  realizing  U.S.  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  As  suggested 
earlier,  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  in  the  coming 
era  is  that  the  United  States  will  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  the  region's  unfolding  strategic  context 
and  how  to  deal  with  it.  Washington  could  shape 
the  environment  in  ways  that  contribute  to  prob¬ 
lems,  rather  than  solutions. 

Fitting  U.S.  shaping  efforts  to  the  Americas 
begins  by  recognizing  weaknesses  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  policy  implementation  and  by  being  will¬ 
ing  to  think  creatively  to  improve  it.  Washington 
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should  evaluate  past  assistance  programs  and 
military  activities  for  their  contribution  to  U.S. 
policy.  A  determination  can  then  be  made  re¬ 
garding  whether  to  retain,  modify,  or  drop  them. 
Many  initiatives  have  fallen  short  of  policy  objec¬ 
tives.  Military  assistance  programs,  for  example, 
have  not  provided  Washington  with  powerful 
political  leverage.  Unless  desperate  for  aid,  gov¬ 
ernments  often  have  chosen  to  do  without  rather 
than  acquiesce  to  U.S.  pressure.  On  occasion, 
military-to-military  programs  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  without  the  knowledge  of  civilian  officials, 
undercutting  their  control.  U.S.  professional  mili¬ 
tary  education  courses,  other  than  Latin  pro¬ 
grams,  are  designed  for  U.S.  students  and  do  not 
focus  extensively  on  such  topics  as  human  rights 
and  civil-military  relations.  This  can  give  foreign 
students  the  impression  of  indifference  toward 
policy-relevant  subjects.  In  sum,  past  policy  im¬ 
plementation  needs  to  be  examined  closely  and 
creatively  to  discover  how  to  influence  profes¬ 
sional  cultures  not  predisposed  to  accept  demo¬ 
cratic  norms. 

The  United  States  should  acknowledge  the 
fundamental  differences  between  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  and  Iberic-Latin  political  and  military  cul¬ 
tures.  Latin  societies  are  not  transitioning  to  a 
model  that  looks  North  American  (U.S.  or  Cana¬ 
dian).  The  Iberic-Latin  culture  is  hierarchical, 
based  on  class,  social  ranking,  and  the  existence 
of  functional  corporations,  such  as  the  armed 
forces,  municipalities,  and  the  Catholic  Church, 
each  possessing  charters  set  in  law.  Within  the 
state,  specific  responsibilities  and  powers  have 
been  established.  These  societies  have  strong  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  weak  legislatures.  Venerated  Iberic- 
Latin  traditions  remain  influential,  although 
Latin  nations  have  proven  to  be  permeable  and 
flexible.  They  have  assimilated  such  modem  de¬ 
velopments  as  free  trade  and  economic  liberal¬ 
ism  without  losing  their  characteristic  cultural 
features.  The  region's  reform-minded  govern¬ 
ments  see  the  need  to  introduce  wide-ranging  in¬ 
stitutional  changes,  but  they  want  to  remain  as 
true  as  possible  to  traditional  culture. 

Washington  should  broaden  its  concept  of 
defense  engagement.  While  a  U.S.  unified  com¬ 
mand  is  the  primary  military  actor  in  the  region, 
other  elements  of  the  Defense  Department  also 
perform  shaping  functions.  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  relationships  with  the  Office  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense,  the  Joint  Staff,  and  Defense  De¬ 
partment  agencies  and  schools  are  equally  impor¬ 
tant  and  influence  long-term  stability.  An 


association  with  the  Pentagon  often  is  better 
suited  to  collaboration  on  issues  affecting  regional 
policy  and  defense  management.  The  Defense  De¬ 
partment  has  developed  an  unprecedented  capac¬ 
ity  to  educate  civilian  officials  and  build  func¬ 
tional  expertise  in  such  areas  as  resource 
management,  public  affairs,  and  emergency  man¬ 
agement.  Its  activities  tend  to  fall  into  five  cate¬ 
gories:  high-level  contacts,  staff  talks,  sharing  pro¬ 
fessional  expertise,  developing  an  understanding 
of  defense  issues  and  requirements  among  civil¬ 
ian  defense  officials,  and  research  support. 

Finally,  defense  engagement  in  the  Americas 
should  be  expanded  to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  military  interoperability  among  forces  in 
the  hemisphere.  This  will  facilitate  further  multi¬ 
national  communication  among  military  and 
civilian  officials  and  improve  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  in  dealing  with  transnational  problems. 

INlet  Assessment 

Far-reaching  changes  over  the  last  20  years 
have  enabled  Latin  nations  to  achieve  greater 
autonomy  in  world  affairs.  As  long  as  it  re¬ 
mains  stable,  the  region's  weight  in  the  world 
economy  and  in  international  politics  should  in¬ 
crease.  Today,  Latin  American  states  are  inte¬ 
grating  economically  and  seeking  free-trade 
agreements  with  other  regions.  Hemispheric 
governments  desire  harmonious  relations  with 
Washington,  the  partner  of  choice,  but  not  at 
any  price.  Resentment  about  the  past  U.S.  pol¬ 
icy  and  style  lurks  just  below  the  surface.  Like 
Canada,  many  Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
states  today  have  options.  They  are  seeking 
partners  in  economic  terms,  and  perhaps  politi¬ 
cal  and  security  terms  as  well.  The  European 
Union  is  exploiting  this  reality. 

The  customary  U.S.  security  relationship  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  is  changing.  The  re¬ 
gion's  transformation  has  introduced  serious 
anomalies  in  U.S.  relations  that  present  policies 
did  not  anticipate  and  cannot  overcome.  New 
economic,  political,  and  security  conditions  re¬ 
quire  a  broader  strategic  response.  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean  states  have  new  significance 
for  the  American  leader.  Washington  has  an  in¬ 
terest  in  rethinking  what  its  traditional  regional 
interests — stability  and  cooperation — mean  in  a 
new  security  environment  and  what  strategies 
are  required  to  achieve  them. 
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In  this  new  setting,  the  United  States  must 
contemplate  its  policy  responses  carefully.  Two 
fundamental  alternatives  are  possible.  A  narrow 
and  more  conservative  approach  would  try  to 
preserve  as  much  of  the  traditional  strategic 
framework  as  possible.  It  would  minimize  multi¬ 
lateral  solutions,  partnerships,  and  the  region's 
role  in  international  affairs.  A  more  progressive 
alternative  would  recognize  that  recent  changes 
in  the  hemisphere  are  the  result  of  unprece¬ 
dented  globalization.  In  this  case,  the  ongoing 
transformation  demands  forward-looking  U.S. 
goals  and  policies  that  end  ambivalence  toward 
the  hemisphere  and  begin  a  new  commitment  to 
the  region  through  partnership.  It  is  not  clear 
which  way  the  strategic  relationship  will  evolve. 


NOTES 

’■  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico,  along 
with  the  32  countries  in  Central  America,  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  Caribbean  constitute  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  which  is  synonymous  with  such  terms  as  "the 
Americas,"  "the  continent,"  and  "the  inter-American 
region,"  The  historical  and  cultural  differences  among 
19  Latin  American  states  and  among  14  non-Spanish- 
speaking  Caribbean  countries  make  generalizations 
suspect.  There  are,  nonetheless,  certain  similarities 
that  make  it  possible  to  discuss  the  region  as  a  whole. 

-  Over  the  last  4  years,  uncontrollable  forces  have 
badly  distorted  one  or  more  of  these  trends.  Damaging 
weather  patterns  linked  to  the  "El  Nino"  phenomenon, 
unusually  destructive  seasonal  storms,  such  as  Hurri¬ 
canes  Georges  and  Mitch,  and  the  economic  turbulence 
of  volatile  financial  contagion  worldwide  linked  to  un¬ 
predictable  perceptions  and  moods  of  investors  have 
slowed  and  complicated  the  pace  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  social  reform.  Similar  powerful  forces  may 
impact  regional  trends  unexpectedly  beyond  2000. 

3  Bernardo  Vega,  "The  Second  Cold  War:  U.S.  And 
Caribbean  Law  and  Order"  (Washington;  CSIS  Ameri¬ 
can  Program,  September  9, 1998),  1-2. 
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CHAPTER  TWELVE 


The  Democratic  Core: 
How  Large,  How 
Effective? 


here  is  global  democratization 
headed?  How  effective  will  be  the 
core  of  Western  democracies  at 
handling  common  security  prob¬ 
lems?  Democratization  remains  a  key  goal  and  a 
viable  enterprise.  However,  promoting  it  will  not 
be  easy  and  will  require  careful  handling. 

Those  countries  with  a  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  are  the  world's  "democratic  core."  Enlarging 
it  has  been  a  goal  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  recent 
years.  This  is  not  new,  for  presidents  as  far  back  as 
George  Washington  have  encouraged  the  spread 
of  democracy.  What  is  new  is  that  it  has  seemingly 
become  a  feasible  goal  after  communism's  decline 
and  the  Cold  War's  end.  Today,  U.S.  policymakers 
believe  that  enlarging  the  democratic  community 
can  expand  international  cooperation  while  re¬ 
ducing  instability  abroad. 

The  20“’  century  witnessed  a  monumental 
struggle  between  democracy  and  various  forms  of 
totalitarianism.  Democracy  emerged  triumphant, 
exposing  totalitarianism  as  a  hollow  ideology.  To¬ 
talitarianism  denied  human  rights,  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  economic  prosperity,  and  fostered  war.  Con¬ 
versely,  democracy  championed  human  rights. 


produced  growing  economic  prosperity,  and  fos¬ 
tered  peace.  In  the  Cold  War's  aftermath,  opti¬ 
mism  flourished  regarding  democracy's  global 
prospects.  Emerging  trends  reinforced  this  opti¬ 
mism.  Former  Warsaw  Pact  countries  pledged  to 
adopt  Western  values,  including  democracy  and 
market  economies.  The  1980s  witnessed  democ¬ 
racy's  spread  in  Asia,  Latin  America,  and,  to  a  de¬ 
gree,  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  Only  Cuba,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Communist  China  seemed  to  be  hold¬ 
outs,  although  some  observers  saw  China  as 
adopting  market  economics  and  becoming  more 
pluralist. 

More  recently  this  optimism  has  dimmed. 
Democracy  remains  intact  in  many  places,  but 
many  democratic  countries  are  not  necessarily 
secure,  and  the  international  system  is  not  stable. 
Democracy's  progress  has  slowed,  especially  in 
Russia  and  Eurasia.  Some  democracies'  domestic 
and  foreign  policies  have  shown  signs  of  being 
illiberal.  With  the  global  economy's  slowdown, 
many  worry  that  democracy's  appeal  might  di¬ 
minish  in  countries  struggling  to  create  a  viable 
economic  order.  Some  areas  remain  turbulent 
and  dangerous,  especially  those  where  democ¬ 
racy  is  showing  no  serious  signs  of  development. 

This  chapter  takes  stock  of  democracy's  fu¬ 
ture,  examining  where  democracy  is  firmly  en¬ 
trenched,  where  it  is  struggling  to  develop,  and 
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where  it  is  not  progressing.  It  also  considers  a 
key  issue:  will  the  core  Western  democracies  co¬ 
operate  on  common  security  interests?  Will  they 
combine  their  strengths,  or  dissipate  their  ener¬ 
gies?  The  answer  will  heavily  influence  how 
they  deal  with  the  world's  future  turbulence. 

A  balanced  perspective  is  required.  Democ¬ 
racy's  pursuit  must  be  guided  by  both  idealism 
and  realism.  The  challenge  ahead  will  be  to  con¬ 
solidate  new  democracies  while  encouraging  the 
adoption  of  democracy  elsewhere  as  conditions 
permit.  Equally  important,  the  current  demo¬ 
cratic  community  must  deal  with  new  security 
dangers.  It  will  require  effective  U.S.  and  allied 
policies,  supported  by  cooperative  diplomacy 
and  diligent  efforts  to  build  new  capabilities. 


Eastern  Europe:  Democratization  Success  Story 


■ecently,  democror  /  s  hugest  success  story  has  been  m  Eastern  Europe  Little  more 
than  a  decade  auo  the  rountne  there  were  ali  led  by  Communist  governments 
The  revolutions  ot  the  >ate  1 980s  not  only  toppled  Coramumst  rule  and  dissolved 
the  Warsaw  Pact  but  a1  led  tu  th>^  v  idespread  adopbon  of  democratic  goverrsnents  and 
market  economies  Thetnnsitioi  has  not  been  easy  but  for  the  most  part  it  has  been 

>  >  <  ^  v^  ; 

Today,  democracy  reigns  in  Poland, 


<■ . 


Neady  alt  these  countries  have  bear  se^^  „ 

Poland  the  Czech  Republic  and  Hungary 

piied  to  ph  WATO  All  foese  countries  " 

shipTw  Peace  <PFP)  programs  Several 


Key  Trends 

Several  trends  are  affecting  democracy  and 
the  democratic  core.  Some  trends  favor  democ¬ 
racy's  spread,  others  slow  it  and  dissipate  its  in¬ 
tegrative  and  peace-enhancing  effects.  Some 
trends  encourage  cooperation  among  Western 
democracies,  others  dampen  it.  These  trends  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  prospects  for  enlarging  the  demo¬ 
cratic  core  are  still  alive,  but  also  that  some  con¬ 
straints  exist. 

Analysis  of  trends  requires  defining 
"democracy."  The  simple  definition  is  that  it  is 


government  by  the  people,  for  the  people.  Many 
political  scientists  have  a  more  elaborate  defini¬ 
tion.  To  them,  democracy  is  a  representative 
form  of  government,  anchored  in  rule  by  all  citi¬ 
zens.  A  "market  democracy"  has  these  political 
features  plus  an  open  economy  based  on  private 
property,  profit  seeking,  and  capitalism.  Democ¬ 
racy's  four  components  are  as  follows: 

a  Public  election  of  officials,  through  multiparty 
competition  and  ballots 

B  Government  decisionmaking  based  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  powers 

■  Constitutional  protection  of  individual  rights 
and  the  rule  of  law 

■  Policies  that  focus  on  the  common  good. 

This  definition  means  that  democracy  can 
have  different  forms.  The  United  States  has  one 
type,  Britain  another,  and  Japan  yet  a  third.  It 
also  means  that  while  democracy  has  its  origins 
in  Western  values,  it  can  rest  on  other  values. 
The  U.S.  division  of  powers  reflects  Madisonian 
values  in  the  U.S.  culture,  but  they  are  not  uni¬ 
versally  required.  Democracy  can  flourish  in  a 
Christian  society,  but  also  in  other  cultures.  Dif¬ 
ferent  values  and  experiences  result  in  alterna¬ 
tive  approaches  to  distributing  power  and  organ¬ 
izing  society,  as  long  as  democracy's  basic 
conditions  exist. 

This  definition  leaves  wide  latitude  for  a 
country's  economic  order.  In  the  West,  democ¬ 
racy  typically  is  coupled  with  a  market  economy, 
but  in  many  places,  considerable  state  ownership 
exists.  Indeed,  democracy  need  not  preside  over 
an  industrial  economy.  An  agrarian  democracy  is 
also  possible. 

Democracy  can  also  come  in  degrees.  Some 
countries  can  be  more  democratic  than  others. 
The  United  States  and  Western  Europe  have  fully 
developed  market  democracies.  Some  countries 
have  emerging  market  democracies.  Although 
democratic  and  capitalist  in  name,  their  transi¬ 
tion  is  incomplete.  Vestiges  of  traditional  or  au¬ 
thoritarian  rule  remain,  and  their  market 
economies  are  still  unstable.  Democracy  has  a 
broad  as  well  as  a  meaningful  definition. 

Democracy's  spread  beyond  the  developed 
world  began  after  the  Second  World  War  and  the 
end  of  colonialism.  It  accelerated  during  the 
1980s  and  early  1990s  after  the  Cold  War.  Democ¬ 
racy  is  no  longer  an  exception  to  the  rule;  rather, 
it  is  becoming  the  rule.  The  annual  Freedom 
House  survey.  Freedom  in  the  World,  classifies  117 
of  191  independent  countries  in  the  world  as 
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Electoral  Democracies  Scorecard  by  Region 

Free 

Partly  Free 

Region 

Democracies 

Democracies 

Western  Hemisphere 

25 

Europe 

28 

8 

Former  Soviet  Union 

Greater  Middie  East  and  South  Asia 

1 

6 

Asia  and  Pacific 

14 

3 

Source:  Freedom  in  the  World  (Washington:  Freedom  House,  1 998). 


"electoral  democracies/'  because  their  leaders  are 
chosen  in  free  elections.'  When  considering  the 
four  components  previously  described,  the  num¬ 
ber  declines.  Writer  Fareed  Zakaria  stales  that  if 
respect  for  law  and  human  rights  is  included,  the 
number  could  drop  by  one-half.^  Today,  about  70 
percent  of  the  democracies  are  located  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  Europe,  and  the  Asia-Pa¬ 
cific.  Democracy  is  less  common  in  the  former  So¬ 
viet  Union,  the  Greater  Middle  East,  South  Asia, 
and  Africa. 

The  democratic  nations  can  be  divided  into 
two  groups.  The  first  is  the  "inner  core,"  which 
includes  the  United  States,  its  NATO  allies,  and 
key  Asian  partners  like  Japan,  South  Korea,  and 
Australia,  plus  a  few  others.  This  group  encom¬ 
passes  about  30  countries  and  is  bonded  by  secu¬ 
rity  and  economic  ties.  The  second  and  larger 
group,  the  "outer  core,"  has  a  mixture  of  full  and 
partial  democracies.  It  includes  most  Latin 
American  countries,  the  democratizing  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  Eurasia,  several  Sub-Saha¬ 
ran  countries,  several  Asian  countries,  and  a  few 
Greater  Middle  East  and  South  Asia  countries. 
This  second  group  does  not  have  close  ties 
among  themselves  or  with  the  inner  core.  The 
difference  between  this  inner  core  and  outer  core 
is  key  to  evaluating  democracy's  progress. 

Thriving  and  Cooperating 
Democratic  Core 

The  Cold  War's  end  a  decade  ago  greatly 
transformed  the  strategic  situation  of  the  core 
democratic  countries  for  the  better.  Before,  their 


democratic  values  were  under  ideological  attack. 
While  the  borders  of  some  were  directly  threat¬ 
ened,  the  nuclear  standoff  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
threatened  the  survival  of  all.  Imposing  security 
burdens  mandated  large  defense  budgets. 

The  Cold  War's  end  eliminated  most  threats 
and  greatly  lessened  security  burdens.  The  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War  secured,  at  least  tem¬ 
porarily,  their  access  to  oil  supplies.  Since  then, 
democratic  values  have  gained  broader  appeal, 
economies  have  prospered,  societies  have  become 
more  stable,  and  cooperative  ties  have  become 
stronger.  In  Europe,  multilateral  institutions,  such 
as  NATO  and  the  EU,  are  deepening  internally 
and  enlarging  eastward.  In  Asia,  bilateral  ties  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  key  countries  have 
held  the  region  together,  but  multilateral  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  is  gaining  momentum. 

Why  does  this  Western  community  continue 
to  coalesce  and  expand,  even  after  the  Soviet 
threat  is  gone?  Earlier  political  theories  sug¬ 
gested  that  alliances  disintegrate  after  external 
threats  vanish,  because  members  no  longer  have 
an  incentive  to  continue  to  cooperate,  particu¬ 
larly  if  cooperation  constrains  their  sovereignty. 
Since  the  Cold  War  ended,  these  theories  have 
been  rebutted.  The  Western  community  is 
demonstrating  that  it  does  not  need  an  external 
threat  to  sustain  it.  Its  shared  interests  are  reason 
enough  for  it  to  continue,  prosper,  and  enlarge. 

This  tight  community's  bonds  make  war 
among  its  members  almost  inconceivable.  Multi¬ 
lateral  cooperation  has  become  more  attractive, 
because  it  enhances  interests  and  allays  fears.  For 
example,  France  has  no  reason  to  fear  that  in 
some  areas  of  cooperation,  Germany  will  gain  a 
strategic  advantage.  Conversely,  Germany  need 
not  fear  France's  relative  gains  in  some  areas.  By 
eliminating  concerns,  this  community  has 
knocked  down  imposing  barriers  to  cooperation 
and  provided  the  opportunity  for  multilateral 
ventures  that  serve  all  members'  interests. 

Even  in  tranquil  times,  multilateral  security 
cooperation  makes  sense.  NATO  enables  its 
members  to  meet  peacetime  defense  needs  at  sig¬ 
nificantly  lower  cost  than  otherwise  would  be  the 
case.  It  also  ensures  they  are  prepared  for  crises. 

Economically,  an  open  market  is  the  best 
means  of  promoting  the  prosperity  of  all  coun¬ 
tries.  Multilateral  cooperation  is  needed  to  re¬ 
duce  trade  barriers  and  promote  common  poli¬ 
cies  regarding  financial  affairs,  monetary 
relations,  and  technology  transfers  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  age.  As  a  result,  current  members  want  to 
sustain  the  community,  while  outside  countries 
seek  admission. 
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The  democratic  core's  future  appears  bright. 
Cooperation  is  more  likely,  not  less,  especially  in 
Europe,  as  NATO  and  the  EU  grow  larger  and 
stronger.  Yet  the  future  is  not  entirely  bright.  In 
several  regions  outside  its  enlarging  boundaries, 
the  Western  community  faces  turbulence  and  po¬ 
tential  dangers.  This  community  has  powerful 
incentives  to  cooperate  in  meeting  the  security 
and  economic  problems  ahead.  The  capacity  of 
its  members  to  forge  this  kind  of  cooperation, 
however,  is  uncertain. 

Market  Democracy's  Growth 

Only  about  one-half  of  the  world  is  demo¬ 
cratic.  The  rest  is  undemocratic  or  even  anti¬ 
democracy  and  more  prone  to  turbulence  and 
war.  Especially  outside  the  Western  Alliance  sys¬ 
tem,  democracy  is  no  certain  guarantor  of  inte¬ 
grative  policies  or  peace.  This  holds  true  where 
democracies  border  authoritarian  countries.  It 
also  can  be  the  case  when  democracies  border 
each  other  and  lack  trust  and  respect  for  each 
other's  interests.  In  today's  world,  some  democ¬ 
racies  may  be  in  one  or  both  situations. 

Although  democracy  defines  a  country's 
internal  order,  it  does  not  mandate  any  type  of 
external  conduct.  Generally,  democratic  values 
influence  foreign  policy  in  an  important  way.  A 


country  that  safeguards  its  own  citizens'  human 
rights  has  reasons  to  respect  its  neighbors'  legit¬ 
imate  interests  and  international  law.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  most  nation-states  pursue  their  individual 
interests  on  the  global  scene.  These  interests  can 
reflect  democratic  values.  They  also  can  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  classic  geostrategic  aims,  like  se¬ 
cure  borders,  profitable  foreign  trade,  access  to 
resources,  control  of  assets,  weak  rivals,  and 
stable  nearby  regions.  Respect  for  democratic 
values  can  stop  at  the  border,  if  a  country  is 
consumed  by  nationalism,  distrusts  its  neigh¬ 
bors,  or  otherwise  is  insensitive  to  the  neigh¬ 
bors'  legitimate  interests. 

What  democracy  guarantees  is  that  foreign 
policy  will  be  made  through  pluralist  proce¬ 
dures.  It  does  not  dictate  a  specific  foreign  policy. 
For  democracies,  as  for  other  political  systems, 
foreign  policy  is  a  variable,  not  a  constant. 

Democracies  undeniably  are  capable  of  con¬ 
ducting  strong  foreign  policies.  This  is  especially 
true  for  wealthy  democracies  that  can  marshal 
large  resources.  Democratic  policies  are  also 
marked  by  widespread  agreement  among  soci¬ 
ety  and  government.  When  a  consensus  emerges 
regarding  a  foreign  policy  issue,  democracies  can 


Pro-democracy  and  labor 
activists  marching  through 
the  streets  of  Hong  Kong 
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act  with  great  strength,  because  they  can  mobi¬ 
lize  widespread  support  from  within  society  and 
the  government.  As  a  result,  democracies  have 
proven  themselves  effective  in  pursuing  peace 
and  also  waging  war.  Within  a  democracy, 
checks  and  balances  also  help  prevent  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  policies  on  the  basis  of  whim,  or  the 
views  of  a  few.  Public  opinion  can  restrain  the 
government's  impulse.  Similarly,  government 
can  restrain  the  public's  impulses.  Within  gov¬ 
ernment,  competing  political  parties  can  prevent 
bipartisan  support  and  dampen  policies. 

Like  human  beings,  democracies  seem  to 
pass  through  stages  in  life — infancy,  childhood, 
adolescence,  young  adulthood,  and  eventually 
maturity.  In  their  early  stages,  democracies  may 
act  in  boisterous  and  immature  ways  toward 
their  citizens  and  their  neighbors.  In  this  stage, 
immoderate  nationalism,  democratic  imperial¬ 
ism,  and  even  militarism  have  been  common,  if 
only  temporary.  Many  new  democracies  today 
may  be  prone  to  such  conduct,  especially  in  trou¬ 
bled  regions.  The  North  Atlantic  countries  are  old 
democracies,  generally  content  with  life,  settled 
in  their  ways,  and  moderate  in  foreign  policies. 


Recent  experience  suggests  that  Western 
democracies  pursue  peaceful  foreign  policies  and 
do  not  wage  war  against  each  other.  They  often 
cooperate  in  taming  the  anarchy  of  the  nation¬ 
state  system.  While  this  is  true,  it  masks  a  darker 
history.  In  the  two  centuries  since  democracy  ap¬ 
peared,  many  of  its  practitioners  pursued  bully¬ 
ing  foreign  policies  that  were  animated  by  na¬ 
tionalism,  imperialism,  or  simply  the  raw-boned 
pursuit  of  state  interests.  Democracies  may  not 
have  gone  to  war  with  each  other,  but  they  often 
came  close.  They  were  restrained  more  by  tradi¬ 
tional  diplomacy  than  by  popular  passions  and 
respect  for  each  other's  democratic  values. 

During  the  19*  century,  Britain's  relations 
with  France  and  the  United  States  were  tense, 
even  though  all  three  countries  were  democra¬ 
cies.  The  American  Civil  War  is  a  powerful  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  war  can  occur  in  democracy  over 
disputes  about  constitutional  law,  regional 
power  relationships,  and  civil  rights.  Across  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  gradual  spread  of  democracy  did  not 
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stop  the  continent  from  sliding  into  competitive 
geopolitics  and  an  unstable  balance  of  power. 
When  World  War  I  erupted  in  1914,  Britain  and 
France  allied  with  Russia,  a  rigid  traditional 
monarchy,  against  Germany,  a  constitutional 
monarchy  that  was  gradually  becoming  demo¬ 
cratic.  Democracies  can  treat  each  other  in  tough- 
minded  ways,  and  their  conduct  can  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  prevailing  geostrategic  order. 

The  big  breakthrough  in  integration  and 
peace  enhancement  came  when  totalitarianism 
became  a  threat.  World  War  II  compelled  West¬ 
ern  democracies  to  create  a  global  alliance  to  de¬ 
feat  nazism  and  fascism.  In  the  Cold  War,  the 
threat  of  Communist  aggression  led  the  United 
States  to  develop  a  close  transatlantic  bond  with 
Western  Europe,  and  European  powers  over¬ 
came  their  differences  with  each  other.  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany  became  close  allies.  In 
Asia,  the  United  States  similarly  allied  with 
Japan  and  South  Korea.  What  began  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  marriage  of  convenience  flowered  into  the 
powerful,  cooperative  Western  community  that 
exists  today. 

Elsewhere,  such  interstate  bonds  are  not 
well  developed.  Consequently,  some  transition 
states  seeking  democracy  show  little  enthusiasm 
for  actively  joining  the  U.S.-led  Western  commu¬ 
nity.  Russia,  China,  and  India  are  examples.  All 
three  are  big  powers  in  pursuit  of  state  interests. 
All  three  seek  limited  cooperation  with  the  West¬ 
ern  inner  core.  They  believe  that  fully  integrated 
membership  would  not  serve  their  interests.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  they  choose  to  remain  outside  and 
pursue  their  interests  and  to  oppose  U.S.  and 
Western  policies  when  it  suits  their  purposes. 

Other  countries,  including  democracies, 
may  behave  in  similar  ways.  Some  new  democ¬ 
racies  may  join  the  chorus  of  complaints  against 
alleged  U.S.  hegemony.  Others  may  view  the 
Western  Alliance  and  economic  system  suspi¬ 
ciously.  Still  others  may  see  few  practical  advan¬ 
tages  in  joining  the  community.  A  few  may  have 
ambitious  agendas  that  cause  them  to  keep  their 
distance  in  order  not  to  be  restrained  by  the 
Western  powers.  The  overall  effect  could  be  that 
many  new  democracies  choose  to  keep  the 
United  States  and  the  democratic  inner  core  at 
arm's  length.  This  development  may  not  prevent 
democratization,  but  it  could  weaken  progress 
toward  greater  integration  and  cooperation 
among  democratic  countries.  If  so,  democratic 


integration  may  continue  in  the  North  Atlantic 
and  Europe,  and  less  so  in  Asia,  but  it  will  not  be 
the  model  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

A  lack  of  integration  does  not  mean  that  all 
these  regions  are  destined  for  perpetual  conflict. 
Some  regions  may  preserve  peaceful  conditions, 
even  if  they  do  not  make  great  strides  toward  in¬ 
tegration.  This  might  be  the  case  in  Asia,  where 
collective  thinking  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  Some  regions  might  not  be  so  fortunate. 
In  South  Asia,  for  example,  India  and  Pakistan 
are  both  democracies,  yet  they  are  mired  in  a 
deep  political  conflict  that  has  led  to  dangerous 
nuclear  proliferation.  The  two  governments  dis¬ 
trust  each  other  because  their  state  interests  are 
in  conflict.  Their  case  is  not  unique.  It  illustrates 
that,  if  neighboring  countries  distrust  each  other, 
they  can  become  involved  in  a  serious  confronta¬ 
tion,  even  if  they  are  democracies. 

Democratization  is  unlikely  to  solve  the 
principal  threat  to  peace— regional  rogues  will¬ 
ing  to  use  force,  including  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction  (WMD).  Today's  rogue  states  are  firmly 
authoritarian  and  are  unlikely  to  become  democ¬ 
racies  soon.  The  same  is  true  for  countries  that 
could  become  rogue  states.  Some  new  democra¬ 
cies  could  become  so  nationalistic  that  they  be¬ 
come  rogues.  Nonetheless,  further  democratiza¬ 
tion  will  likely  reduce  the  number  of  potential 
rogues.  Yet,  the  number  of  nondemocratic  states 
will  remain  large  enough  to  ensure  that  the  po¬ 
tential  for  other  rogues  remains  high. 

Democratic  enlargement  and  integration  are 
not  a  cure  for  all  the  world's  troubles,  but  they 
do  help  narrow  those  troubles  and  make  them 
more  manageable.  Democracy's  spread  increases 
the  prospects  for  integration  and  peace.  It  creates 
common  political  values,  respect  for  interna¬ 
tional  law,  and  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  What  en¬ 
sures  peace  among  countries  is  a  long  legacy  of 
reassuring  relations  with  respect  for  mutual  in¬ 
terests  and  beneficial  reciprocity. 

Market  Democracy's  Spread 

Harvard  scholar  Samuel  P.  Huntington's 
1991  book.  The  Third  Wave:  Democratization  into 
the  Late  Twentieth  Century,  celebrated  democ¬ 
racy's  steady  expansion  into  new  regions  over 
the  two  previous  decades.  Huntington  forecasted 
a  bright  future  for  democracy.  He  was  not  alone. 
At  the  time,  many  observers  concluded  that 
communism's  collapse  seemed  to  open  the  door 
for  market  democracy's  spread.® 

Two  years  later,  Huntington  published  The 
Clash  of  Civilizations,  a  pessimistic  article  that 
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forecasted  confrontation  between  Western 
democracies  and  other  cultures  in  the  Middle 
East,  Eurasia,  and  Asiad  Again,  this  change  is  not 
unique;  it  reflects  many  observers'  increasing 
pessimism.  What  happened,  and  why?  Are  mar¬ 
ket  democracy  and  the  West  losing  their  appeal? 

A  balanced  appraisal  is  needed.  The  earlier 
optimism  was  exaggerated.  It  reflected  a  tri¬ 
umphant  Western  attitude  that  was  not  Justified 
with  still  existing  barriers  to  democracy,  pro- 
Western  attitudes,  and  cooperative  conduct.  The 
current  pessimism  reflects  awareness  of  these 
barriers,  but  it  could  be  overstated.  Market 
democracy  is  expanding,  but  more  slowly  than 
hoped.  Its  success  is  not  predestined,  nor  is  it 
even  a  viable  near-term  choice  in  some  places. 

The  emerging  trends  for  market  democracy 
vary  from  one  region  to  the  next.  In  Europe,  mar¬ 
ket  democracy  is  in  full  flower  and  expanding 
steadily  in  most  places.  As  discussed  above,  the 
West  European  countries  are  healthy  market 
democracies,  and  most  of  them  are  full-fledged 
members  of  the  inner  Western  core.  In  Eastern 
Europe,  market  democracy  continues  its  steady 
enlargement.  Most  countries  have  made  consid¬ 
erable  progress  in  adopting  markets  and  demo¬ 
cratic  governments,  and,  even  though  problems 
are  being  encountered  and  some  reversals  expe¬ 
rienced,  several  are  preparing  to  join  NATO 
and/or  the  EU,  as  well  as  other  Western  institu¬ 
tions.  The  only  exception  to  this  positive  trend  is 
the  Balkans,  where  ethnic  conflict  continues  to 
consume  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Yet  even  there, 
Slovenia  has  become  a  pro-Western  market 
democracy,  Bulgaria  is  moving  toward  this  goal, 
and  even  Albania  and  Macedonia  have  applied 
to  join  NATO. 

In  Asia,  market  democracy  has  also  made 
progress  in  recent  years.  In  the  past,  several 
Asian  countries  chose  the  alleged  "Asian  model" 
to  progress,  whereby  a  corporatist  or  even  au¬ 
thoritarian  government  presided  over  creation  of 
market  capitalism  and  only  later  allowed  for 
democracy  to  be  adopted — after  economic  pros¬ 
perity  was  first  achieved.  Regardless  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  this  approach,  it  seemingly  has  run  its 
course  in  many  places.  Japan,  with  its  prosper¬ 
ous  market  economy,  has  moved  from  one-party 
corporatist  politics  to  a  more  pluralist  order. 
South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  the  Philippines  have 
adopted  more  pluralist  democracies  with  market 
economies.  Other  Southeast  Asian  countries  are 
moving  in  this  direction. 


In  several  other  regions,  market  democracy 
continues  to  make  progress.  In  Latin  America, 
most  countries  continue  to  be  market  democra¬ 
cies,  even  though  some  backsliding  has  occurred 
recently.  Even  Cuba  might  fall  into  the  demo¬ 
cratic  camp  once  Castro  passes  from  the  scene.  In 
South  Asia,  market  democracy  is  the  model,  even 
though  the  countries  there  have  serious  problems 
with  their  economies,  societies,  and  interstate  re¬ 
lations.  In  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  democratic 
progress  is  being  made  in  several  key  countries, 
although  the  overall  trends  are  checkered  across 
this  vast  continent  of  many  different  nations. 

Where  are  the  major  exceptions  to  this  posi¬ 
tive  trend?  One  partial  exception,  in  the  form  of 
a  worrisome  question  mark,  is  Russia  and  Eura¬ 
sia.  Russia  is  encountering  big  trouble  in  making 
the  transition  from  a  socialist  economy  to  a  mar¬ 
ket  economy.  Yet,  its  government  is  a  democracy, 
or  at  least  a  quasi-democracy.  It  has  a  constitu¬ 
tionally  ultrastrong  presidency,  a  weak  parlia¬ 
ment,  few  organized  political  parties,  powerful 
special  interests,  and  an  alienated  society — all 
worrisome  features.  But  it  continues  to  hold  elec¬ 
tions  that  are  taken  seriously — a  good  sign.  Its 
future  political  trends  are  uncertain  because 
democracy  was  adopted  quickly,  at  a  turbulent 
time,  leaving  it  vulnerable  to  the  charge  that  it  is 
responsible  for  the  country's  severe  economic 
troubles.  Yet,  its  fledgling  democracy  continues 
to  function,  or  at  least  to  exist,  and  seemingly 
there  is  no  widespread  consensus  in  favor  of  re¬ 
stored  totalitarianism.  The  same  applies  to 
Ukraine,  whose  independence  and  evolution  are 
also  key  to  the  West. 

Elsewhere  in  the  former  Soviet  strategic 
space,  the  future  of  market  economies  and  demo¬ 
cratic  governments  is  uncertain  across  Central 
Asia  and  the  Caucasus.  The  recent  trend  back  to¬ 
ward  authoritarianism,  however,  does  not  ensure 
that  the  cause  is  permanently  lost.  Much  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  whether  these  countries  can  establish 
their  identities,  invigorate  their  economies,  and 
settle  their  social  troubles.  To  the  extent  they  suc¬ 
ceed,  democracy  will  be  on  firmer  footing  there;  if 
success  is  elusive,  trouble  lies  ahead.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  these  countries  are  not  centrally 
important  to  the  stability  of  the  international  secu¬ 
rity  system  or  to  vital  Western  interests. 

A  big  exception  to  democratic  enlargement  is 
China,  which  is  making  strides  toward  adopting  a 
market  economy,  or  at  least  an  economy  with 
more  capitalism  and  less  state  ownership.  Al¬ 
though  its  ruling  Communist  party  seemingly  is 
becoming  more  diverse,  it  is  not  making  parallel 
strides  toward  democracy  or  even  major  political 
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pluralism.  Another  big  exception  is  the  vast  re¬ 
gion  encompassing  the  Middle  East  and  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf.  Apart  from  Israel  and  Turkey,  this  re¬ 
gion  has  few  democracies  and  few  prosperous 
market  economies.  Many  of  its  governments  re¬ 
flect  Islamic  traditionalism,  several  are  authoritar¬ 
ian,  and  some  are  run  by  dictators.  Islamic  funda¬ 
mentalist  values  are  gaining  ground  in  several 
places.  If  this  trend  gains  strength,  it  is  more  likely 
to  produce  populist  theocracies  than  democracies. 

Market  democracy  has  an  enduring  appeal. 
It  safeguards  human  liberties  and  enables  eco¬ 
nomic  prosperity.  No  other  political-economic 
system  offers  the  same  promise.  The  possibility 
is  low  that  a  worldwide  rival  ideology  will 
emerge  to  seriously  oppose  market  democracy. 
Its  competitors  are  likely  to  be  local  and  diverse, 
rather  than  global  and  singular,  and  are  unlikely 
to  be  effective  in  precluding  market  democracy 
in  the  future. 

Market  democracy's  expansion  has  slowed 
in  recent  years,  but  this  was  inevitable.  The  easy 
victories  have  already  been  made.  Expansion  in 
many  countries  will  be  more  difficult,  because 
the  conditions  for  market  democracy  do  not  exist 
there.  Whether  these  countries  ultimately  be¬ 
come  rnarket  democracies  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  the  lack  of  rapid  progress  does  not  mean  that 
market  democracy  is  losing  ground  or  even  ad¬ 
vancing  less  rapidly  than  should  reasonably  be 
expected.  Its  gains  are  likely  to  hold,  and  it  will 
likely  progress  slowly  in  difficult  regions. 

Market  Democracy  in  a  Good 
and  Bad  Global  Economy 

The  booming  world  economy  appears  to 
have  contributed  to  democracy's  spread  in  recent 
years.  Prosperity  and  wealth  presumably  en¬ 
hance  the  appetite  for  democracy  and  clear  the 
political  path  for  its  adoption.  If  so,  concern 
arises  when  the  world  economy  turns  down¬ 
ward,  which  has  occurred  with  the  Asian  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis.  Does  such  a  downturn  spell  doom 
for  democracy's  current  and  future  gains? 

The  main  reasons  for  adopting  democracy 
are  individual  freedom,  civil  rights,  and  represen¬ 
tative  government.  Provided  these  are  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  adopting  democracy,  it  should  not  col¬ 
lapse  in  its  new  locations  because  economic  times 
are  troubled.  Democracy  took  root  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  before  the  age  of  industrializa¬ 
tion,  urbanization,  and  capitalist  corporations. 


What  produces  economic  prosperity  is  free-mar- 
ket  capitalism.  Democracy  enables  capitalism  to 
flourish,  and  successful  market  capitalism  helps 
create  the  social  and  economic  conditions  that 
allow  democracy  to  take  permanent  root. 

Democracy  is  unlikely  to  be  scuttled  because 
it  fails  to  manage  the  business  cycle,  but  its  aban¬ 
donment  might  be  deemed  sensible  if  the  reliable 
consequence  of  losing  human  rights  results  in 
better  economic  conditions.  However,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  record  of  authoritarian  governments  has 
been  dreadful.  Because  of  their  quest  for  central¬ 
ized  power,  they  have  been  unwilling  to  promote 
the  human  freedoms,  private  property,  and  profit 
motives  that  enable  capitalism  to  come  to  life. 
Societies  are  unlikely  to  choose  a  proven  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  loser  over  an  imperfect  but 
promising  political  system  like  democracy. 

Most  democracies  of  the  Western  core  are 
well  entrenched.  Their  political  systems  have 
scarcely  been  affected  by  the  economic  down¬ 
turn  this  past  year.  While  some  parties  are  rising 
and  others  are  falling,  this  is  democracy  at  work, 
not  its  elimination.  The  new  democracies  with 
sound  institutions  are  seemingly  weathering  the 
storm.  Examples  include  South  Korea  and  Tai¬ 
wan.  In  other  countries,  the  principal  remedy  for 
dealing  with  sluggish  economies  has  been  elimi¬ 
nation  of  corrupt  political  support  for  vested  in¬ 
terests,  flawed  banking,  disastrous  finances,  bad 
real  estate  speculation,  and  other  practices  more 
characteristic  of  authoritarian  rule  than  democ¬ 
racy — examples  are  Indonesia  and  Thailand.  In 
many  places,  the  ultimate  result  of  the  global 
economic  downturn  may  be  more  democracy 
and  better  market  capitalism,  not  less. 

Global  prospects  are  not  uniformly  reassur¬ 
ing.  Democracy  faces  trouble  in  some  places,  if 
economic  trends  deteriorate  further.  This  espe¬ 
cially  is  the  case  in  Russia,  Ukraine,  and  else¬ 
where  in  Eurasia,  where  democracy  was  quickly 
adopted  amidst  revolutionary  upheaval.  How¬ 
ever,  after  free-market  shock  therapy  initially  was 
pursued,  a  catastrophic  loss  of  the  gross  national 
product  (GNP)  occurred.  This  happened  in 
democracy's  early  stages,  leaving  many  citizens 
likely  to  conclude  that  they  were  better  off  eco¬ 
nomically  under  communism,  even  though  they 
had  fewer  liberties.  The  recent  global  downturn 
exacerbated  this  situation,  just  when  some  of 
these  countries  seemed  to  be  slowly  recovering. 

Democracy  is  being  blamed  for  the  ongoing 
economic  turmoil,  especially  by  those  who  want 
authoritarianism  reinstated.  Rationally  speaking, 
free-market  reforms  may  slow,  but  any  restora¬ 
tion  of  authoritarianism  and  state-run  economies 
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Democracy  City  in  Port- 
au-Prince,  Haiti,  where 
the  return  of  democracy 
to  Haiti  has  not  im¬ 
proved  iiving  standards 
as  much  as  anticipated 


seems  unlikely.  However,  inside  political  maneu¬ 
vering  is  occurring  at  a  time  of  mounting  public 
worry,  confusion,  and  ignorance.  Plausibly 
democracy  could  become  a  casualty,  although 
maybe  not  a  fatality.  Only  time  will  tell.  The 
global  economic  downturn  endangers  democracy 
in  these  countries  and  could  affect  parts  of  Asia. 

Elsewhere  the  current  economic  downturn 
seems  unlikely  to  greatly  damage  market  democ¬ 
racy  and  could  even  help  in  some  places.  If  the 
world  economy  rebounds,  market  democracy 


likely  will  emerge  just  as  strong  as  before,  or  even 
stronger.  This  will  be  the  case  only  if  the  current 
downturn  is  nothing  more  than  a  mild  overall  re¬ 
cession.  The  real  threat  to  democracy  is  a  lasting 
global  depression,  such  as  in  the  1930s,  when  it 
triggered  mass  anger  and  hysteria  in  many  coun¬ 
tries.  The  result  was  a  number  of  irrational  re¬ 
sponses  that  deepened  the  depression,  created 
major  social  strife,  and  called  into  question  the  es¬ 
tablished  political  order.  Democracy  held  firm  in 
the  United  States  and  Britain,  but  it  was  replaced 
by  fascism  and  nazism  in  Italy  and  Germany. 
Elsewhere,  communism  threatened  to  overthrow 
democracy.  The  consequence  was  World  War  II. 
Although  antidemocratic  political  extremism  is 
not  the  inevitable  byproduct  of  a  depression,  it 
can  result  from  it  in  devastating  ways. 

Market  Democracy's 
Challenges 

Promoting  market  democracy  faces  two  dif¬ 
ficulties.  First,  it  may  not  work  everywhere,  at 
least  now.  Second,  it  might  not  produce  the  near- 
term  liberalization  commonly  associated  with 
the  democratic  core.  These  difficulties  exist  in 
many  places.  Over  the  long  term,  these  difficul¬ 
ties  may  gradually  be  brought  under  control. 

Democracy  may  not  work  if  it  cannot  main¬ 
tain  national  defense,  public  order,  and  a  viable 
economy.  Slowing  democracy's  transition  may 
be  adopted  in  some  places,  until  it  can  manage 
these  basic  survival  functions  without  becoming 
overloaded.  The  realization  that  democracy 
might  not  be  highly  effective  everywhere  is  not 
surprising  when  considering  the  daunting  re¬ 
quirements  facing  it.  This  is  especially  the  case 
for  countries  trying  to  adopt  democracy  in  the 
face  of  deep  social  conflicts  and  troubled 
economies.  In  Russia  and  Eurasia,  new  democra¬ 
cies  are  being  asked  to  perform  functions  and 
produce  miracles  that  may  not  be  possible. 

Democracy  was  created  to  protect  human 
liberties,  not  to  engage  in  social  and  economic 
engineering.  In  the  United  States,  it  was  de¬ 
signed  to  limit  government,  thereby  allowing  so¬ 
cial  decisions  to  be  made  by  the  people,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  decisions  to  be  made  by  the  marketplace. 
Essentially,  it  was  set  up  to  prevent  a  few  leaders 
from  gathering  too  much  power,  and  fashioning 
society  and  the  economy  without  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  Fifty  years  ago,  democracy  was 
seen  as  being  weak  at  engineering,  while  com¬ 
munism  was  regarded  as  a  better  model  because 
of  its  central  control  mechanisms.  Today,  democ¬ 
racy  has  a  reputation  for  economic  genius,  while 
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communism  has  been  judged  a  failure.  Conse¬ 
quently,  new  democracies  have  been  saddled 
with  high  expectations  as  they  confront  the  for¬ 
midable  job  of  cleaning  up  communism  and  so¬ 
cialism's  wasteland.  Whether  they  succeed  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  The  problem,  however,  lies 
with  the  wasteland,  not  democracy's  failings. 

In  some  countries,  the  conditions  needed  for 
democracy's  evolution  are  almost  wholly  lack¬ 
ing.  Much  of  Eurasia  was  ruled  by  the  Russian 
czar  for  a  reason.  A  strong  authoritarian  regime 
was  needed  to  control  the  region's  deep  social 
differences  and  violent  proclivities.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  the  loss  not  only  of  civil  liberties,  but 
economic  dynamism  when  the  industrial  age 
began.  The  U.S.  and  West  European  historical  ex¬ 
perience  was  decidedly  different.  The  American 
and  European  democracies  grew  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  up.  Also,  they  inherited  civil  societies  and 
productive  economies  when  they  were  born.  Fa¬ 
vorable  conditions  allowed  these  democracies  to 
mature  in  a  gradual  fashion  that  paralleled  the 
ongoing  evolution  of  their  societies  and 
economies.  As  a  result,  democracy's  pluralist 
mechanisms  and  penchant  for  incremental  poli¬ 
cies  resulted  in  healthy  societies,  vibrant 
economies,  and  strong  democracies. 

Democracy  has  been  successfully  imposed 
from  the  top  down  only  twice — in  Germany  and 
Japan  after  World  War  II.  Both,  however,  had  in¬ 
tegrated  societies  and  well-functioning 
economies.  These  features,  plus  massive  outside 
assistance  from  the  United  States,  helped  democ¬ 
racy  succeed. 

Today's  new  Eurasian  democracies  also 
have  been  imposed  from  the  top.  They  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  achieve  the  same  successes  that  the 
Germans  and  Japanese  did,  but  without  the  un¬ 
derlying  prerequisites.  Even  as  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions  are  being  built,  they  are  being  asked  to 
guide  social  and  economic  revolutions  under 
conditions  whose  outcome  is  unclear. 

These  new  democracies  have  faltered,  at 
least  temporarily.  Parliamentary  rule  created  so 
many  barriers  to  decisive  political  choice  that 
sweeping  economic  reforms  became  impossible. 
Some  accompanying  economic  failures  were  the 
result  of  either  a  failure  to  reform  or  unwise  re¬ 
forms,  while  others  were  inherent  in  the  situa¬ 
tion.  However,  democracy  was  blemished.  The 
absence  of  political  parties  amidst  deep  social 
cleavages  made  it  unlikely  that  democratic 
mechanisms  could  be  mobihzed  and  disciplined 
to  deal  with  the  deteriorating  situation.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  a  shift  back  toward  central  control  and  au¬ 
thoritarian  practices  has  occurred. 


Such  situations  have  raised  questions  about 
not  only  whether  democracy  will  survive  in 
these  countries,  but  whether  it  should.  The  an¬ 
swer  was  perhaps  best  stated  by  Winston 
Churchill:  democracy  is  the  worst  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  except  for  all  others.  In  Eurasia  and 
other  places,  democracy  may  be  stumbling  in 
economic  and  social  engineering,  but  it  is  gradu¬ 
ally  succeeding  in  its  core  functions — protecting 
liberty  and  promoting  elections.  It  clearly  is 
doing  a  better  job  than  previous  authoritarian 
governments,  which  denied  human  rights.  If  au¬ 
thoritarianism  returned,  it  would  largely  elimi¬ 
nate  these  rights.  Whether  its  economic  manage¬ 
ment  would  be  better  is  far  from  clear.  It  might 
consolidate  recent  changes,  but  it  likely  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  carry  out  the  further  economic 
reforms  needed  for  market  capitalism  to  succeed. 
If  retrenchment  occurs,  one  hopes  it  will  be  tem¬ 
porary  and  for  the  purpose  of  performing  neces¬ 
sary  managerial  functions,  while  allowing 
democracy  to  continue  laying  its  foundation.  The 
judgment  that  democracy  may  not  work  every¬ 
where  in  the  near  term  does  not  mean  that  au¬ 
thoritarianism  can  work  in  the  long  term.  If  these 
countries  are  to  prosper,  building  a  market 
democracy  remains  their  best  alternative. 

The  illiberal  democracy  phenomenon  may 
also  be  the  result  of  its  environment.  An  "illiberal 
democracy"  is  a  new  democracy  that  creates  elec¬ 
toral  mechanisms  for  popular  choice  of  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  but  fails  to  protect  human  rights 
through  a  constitution  and  law's.  As  a  result,  a  ma¬ 
jority  is  able  to  elect  officials  that  can  abuse  the 
rights  of  minorities.  Many  new'  democracies  in 
Africa,  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East,  and  Eura¬ 
sia  reflect  this  trend.  In  some,  such  illiberal  behav¬ 
ior  may  be  increasing.  The  plausible  explanation 
is  that  illiberalism  previously  existed  in  these 
cormtries,  only  now  it  is  being  conducted  under 
the  mantle  of  democracy,  not  authoritarianism. 

Illiberal  democracies  have  appeared  because 
of  the  unusual  way  they  evolved.  In  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  constitutions  and  laws  pro¬ 
tecting  liberties  were  established  before  democ¬ 
racy,  with  its  electoral  procedures,  was  created. 
The  result  was  that  when  democratic  elections 
were  held,  elected  officials  were  legally  con¬ 
strained  from  abusing  minorities  and  otherwise 
behaving  improperly.  By  contrast,  some  illiberal 
democracies  created  electoral  mechanisms  before 
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Soviet  secret  poiice  chief 
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racy  demonstrators  in 
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Communist-dominated 
Russian  parliament  in  1998 


their  constitution  and  laws  evolved.  The  result  is 
that  majorities  with  uncivil  motives  engage  in 
brutal  conduct  and  elect  officials  to  do  their  bid¬ 
ding.  Consequently,  democracy  is  becoming 
blemished  there. 

In  reality,  these  countries  are  not  true 
democracies.  In  the  West,  democracy  means 
more  than  elections.  It  also  means  constitutions 
and  laws.  Illiberal  states,  at  best,  are  partial 
democracies.  They  lack  one  of  democracy's  cen¬ 
tral  characteristics — they  must  protect  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  order  to  be  "for  the  people."  The  key 
question  is  whether  these  partial  democracies 
will  evolve  toward  real  democracy.  The  outcome 
is  uncertain  and  will  vary  with  each  country. 

Ideally,  democracy's  adoption  should  be 
planned  carefully  and  implemented  slowly.  Such 
transition  in  government  is  best  not  attempted 
when  the  economy  and  society  are  already  being 
refashioned.  Likewise,  democracy's  innocence  is 
best  preserved  if  it  is  introduced  only  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  humanitarian  values  already  exist. 

Contemporary  affairs  are  not  producing  such 
conditions.  Democracy's  widespread  adoption  is 
occurring  at  a  time  of  great  upheaval  and  in 
places  where  liberal  social  values  do  not  exist.  As 
a  consequence,  some  emerging  democracies  may 
falter  and  backslide,  and  others  will  be  questioned 
regarding  their  viability.  As  a  result,  prospects  for 
democracy's  future  in  these  places  will  be  mixed. 
However,  democracy's  long-term  appeal  will  re¬ 
main.  Some  local  setbacks  for  democracy  may 
occur,  but  a  global,  enduring  reversal  is  unlikely. 


The  Democratic  Core: 

Common  Interests 

The  inner  core  possesses  huge  resources. 
From  secure  positions,  it  has  the  capacity  to  look 
outward  and  act  decisively  in  common  ways. 
The  problem  is  that  it  has  not  been  especially 
skillful  in  doing  so.  Many  of  its  European  and 
Asian  members  do  not  want  to  accept  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Consequently,  the  United  States 
has  more  burdens  than  it  should  fairly  carry  and 
more  tasks  than  it  can  realistically  perform. 

This  judgment  does  not  deny  the  democratic 
core's  ongoing  cooperative  efforts  in  many  areas. 
In  Europe,  the  EU  and  NATO  are  not  only  en¬ 
larging  but  also  deepening  their  multilateral  ac¬ 
tivities.  Globally,  the  inner  core  is  working  to¬ 
gether  to  confront  new  challenges,  from  currency 
turmoil  to  transnational  threats  such  as  terrorism 
and  drug  trade.  Global  cooperation  is  taking 
place  on  the  environmental  agenda  developed 
by  the  Rio  Summit,  in  efforts  by  the  G-7,  the 
World  Trade  Organization,  and  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  on 
new  rules  for  international  trade  and  investment, 
and  in  key  arms  control  agreements  to  control 
nuclear  proliferation  as  well  as  chemical  and  bio¬ 
logical  weapons.  Likewise,  regional  economic 
bodies  have  emerged  in  recent  years,  including 
the  Southern  Cone  Common  Market  and  the  An¬ 
dean  Pact  in  South  America,  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations,  and  the  Asia-Pacific 
Economic  Cooperatiori  organization.  Coopera¬ 
tion  in  UN-sponsored  activities,  such  as  the 
World  Health  Organization,  is  another  indicator 
of  how  the  democratic  core  is  responding  to  the 
challenge  of  globalization  in  integrative  ways. 

Multilateral  cooperation  in  the  defense  and 
security  realm,  however,  is  more  checkered.  Ex¬ 
isting  alliances  in  Europe  and  Asia  remain  quite 
capable  of  protecting  traditional  borders,  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  realigned  to  deal  with 
new  threats  to  common  interests  outside  those 
borders.  In  Europe,  NATO  has  recognized  the 
need  to  adapt  in  these  ways,  but  its  progress  is 
slow,  currently  focused  on  Europe's  periphery 
and  measured  in  limited  steps  taken  over  several 
years.  In  Asia,  progress  is  slower  yet,  even 
though  the  U.S.-Japanese  relationship  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  change.  Globally,  the  risk  is  that  these 
adaptations  will  not  be  strong  and  fast  enough  to 
deal  with  threats  and  challenges. 

Why  this  lack  of  greater  multilateral  activity 
in  security  affairs?  The  interests  of  the  United 
States,  its  European  allies,  and  its  Asian  partners 
are  sufficiently  alike  to  permit  common  action. 
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For  example,  all  have  a  shared  interest  in  main¬ 
taining  stability,  preserving  access  to  critical  re¬ 
sources,  and  controlling  proliferation.  Where 
they  differ  is  in  how  they  pursue  these  interests. 
The  Cold  War's  heritage  resulted  in  a  pattern 
whereby  the  Europeans  and  Asians  mostly  fo¬ 
cused  on  their  local  security  needs,  and  the 
United  States  accepted  the  lion's  share  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  security  missions  elsewhere.  The 
only  major  exceptions  were  Britain  and  France, 
which  themselves  sharply  contracted  their  force 
deployments  outside  Europe. 

Today  this  pattern  lingers  and  is  reinforced 
by  prevailing  political  priorities.  European  coun¬ 
tries  are  principally  preoccupied  with  unifying 
their  continent  and  building  the  EU  in  ways  that 
leave  little  energy  for  other  distant  priorities.  In 
Asia,  Japan  is  involved  in  Asia's  economic  af¬ 
fairs,  but  its  history  leaves  it  loathe  to  undertake 
wider  security  responsibilities,  not  only  because 
of  its  own  preferences,  but  also  because  other 
countries  do  not  want  it  to  play  a  bigger  role. 

Reinforcing  this  pattern  are  sometimes  dif¬ 
fering  policies  for  handling  regional  security  af¬ 
fairs.  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  for  example,  U.S.  pol¬ 
icy  has  called  for  defending  oilfields  while 
carrying  out  dual  containment  of  Iraq  and  Iran. 
This  policy  has  produced  an  emphasis  on  be¬ 
coming  capable  of  rapidly  deploying  large  mili¬ 
tary  forces  to  the  region  and  on  using  them  to 
handle  periodic  crises.  Although  Britain  has 
commonly  backed  U.S.  efforts,  other  European 
countries  often  have  been  more  prone  to  use 
diplomacy,  unaccompanied  by  the  use  of  force. 
The  result  has  been  differences  of  opinion  over 
how  to  handle  rogues,  differences  reinforced  by 
disparities  not  only  in  political  judgments  but 
also  in  military  capabilities.  Until  these  differing 
strategic  perspectives  are  better  harmonized,  and 
similar  military  capabilities  are  acquired,  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  multilateral  action  will  be  limited  to 
grave  crises  like  the  Gulf  War,  when  a  major 
threat  creates  compelling  reasons  for  a  big  West¬ 
ern  coalition  to  form. 

0ii3b 

Market  democracy's  spread  serves  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States,  the  democratic  core,  and 
the  international  community.  The  more  its 
spreads,  the  more  these  interests  are  served.  Yet, 
strong  U.S.  and  allied  foreign  policies  will  be 


needed  if  these  democratizing  trends  are  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  channeled  in  the  right  directions. 

No  Decrease  in  Security 
Requirements 

Democracy's  spread  does  not  greatly  reduce 
U.S.  security  requirements  in  the  new  era.  Obvi¬ 
ously  the  democratic  core's  health  contributes  to 
the  greater  sense  of  optimism  in  U.S.  global  strat¬ 
egy  than  in  the  Cold  War.  Keeping  this  healthy 
situation  is  a  top  strategic  priority.  Its  loss  would 
be  an  overwhelming  strategic  disaster  for  the 
United  States  as  well  as  its  allies.  As  history 
shows,  even  close  allies  can  drift  apart  if  they 
lose  sight  of  each  other's  needs.  They  also  must 
upgrade  common  interests,  not  just  national  in¬ 
terests.  With  care,  the  democratic  core  likely  will 
remain  intact.  Its  maintenance  and  effectiveness 
will  greatly  depend  on  dealing  with  other  turbu¬ 
lent  regions,  not  just  protecting  the  inner  core. 

Extension  of  Strategic  Horizons 

Democracy's  spread  into  less-stable,  more- 
turbulent  regions  also  serves  U.S.  and  Western 
interests,  but  emphasizes  the  need  for  strong 
Western  policies.  It  validates  democracy's  future 
and  enhances  the  prospects  for  greater  regional 
stability.  Yet,  the  proliferation  of  new  democra¬ 
cies  extends  U.S.  and  Western  interests  into  new 
areas  of  the  world.  The  democratic  core  has  pow¬ 
erful  interests  in  protecting  and  encouraging 
these  democracies. 

The  United  States  must  now  be  concerned 
about,  and  involved  with,  more  countries  than 
before.  This  is  already  apparent  in  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  the  United  States  and  its  European 
allies  are  actively  engaged  in  supporting  democ¬ 
racy-building  efforts.  A  similar  prospect  may 
exist  in  other  regions  as  democracy  spreads  fur¬ 
ther.  However,  these  regions  are  quite  unstable. 
Although  new  democracies  will  have  a  calming 
effect,  it  will  not  fully  stabilize  them  anytime 
soon.  New  democracies  that  pursue  foreign  poli¬ 
cies  focused  on  state  interests  may  become  part 
of  the  problem  in  the  near-midterm.  This  situa¬ 
tion  makes  strong  U.S.  and  allied  foreign  policies 
even  more  important.  It  also  may  entangle  them 
in  a  host  of  trouble-filled  places. 

Staying  the  Course 

The  problems  of  new  democracies  are  a 
looming  setback  to  U.S.  interests,  at  least  in  the 
short  term.  These  countries  are  struggling  to  pre¬ 
side  over  major  social  and  economic  transforma¬ 
tions,  under  difficult  conditions  that  could  result 
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racy  demonstrators  hold 
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in  their  failing  or  at  least  not  realizing  their  full 
potential.  The  world  economy's  downturn  exac¬ 
erbates  their  troubles.  Also,  some  new  democra¬ 
cies  are  showing  signs  of  being  democratic  in 
name  only,  while  carrying  out  illiberal  domestic 
and  foreign  policies. 

Such  trends  do  not  serve  U.S.  or  Western 
interests.  This  especially  is  the  case  in  such  im¬ 
portant  countries  as  Russia,  where  democracy  is 
endangered.  These  negative  trends  may  subside 
in  the  long  term,  but  this  is  not  assured.  In  the 
near  term,  they  emphasize  the  importance  of 
discriminating  and  effective  U.S.  policies  to¬ 
ward  critical  countries.  The  United  States  does 
not  have  the  resources  to  shore  up  democracies 
everywhere,  but  it  does  have  a  compelling  in¬ 
terest  in  shoring  them  up  where  their  success 
has  important  strategic  implications. 

Although  key  countries  are  encountering  se¬ 
rious  problems,  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
should  not  diminish  support  for  their  democrati¬ 
zation.  Abandoning  them  would  damage  their 
efforts  more  than  the  current  setbacks  they  are 
experiencing.  The  solution  is  not  less  support  for 
democratization  but  the  kind  of  support  that  is 
responsive  and  effective  in  the  current  situation. 


Developing  New  Allies 

The  spread  of  democracy  enhances 
prospects  for  stability  and  cooperation.  New 
market  democracies  can  produce  common  val¬ 
ues  on  which  to  build  international  cooperation. 
Recent  experience  shows  that  in  the  near  term, 
new  democracies  do  not  necessarily  produce 
close  allies  for  the  United  States.  This  reflects 
their  own  lingering  perceptions  of  themselves  or 
of  the  United  States. 

In  areas  where  market  democracy  is  spread¬ 
ing,  some  countries  are  motivated  not  only  by 
their  own  interests,  but  also  by  suspicion  of  the 
United  States  and  its  alliance  network.  The 
United  States  is  paying  an  unavoidable  price  for 
its  role  as  the  world's  only  superpower.  Irrespec¬ 
tive  of  how  it  acts,  its  policies  generate  contro¬ 
versy.  It  often  is  criticized  for  being  a  hegemonic 
bully,  but  when  it  shows  restraint,  it  is  criticized 
for  acting  weak.  In  some  countries,  an  underly¬ 
ing  resentment  exists  regarding  the  wealth  and 
allegedly  materialist  values  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies. 

Consequently,  some  new  democracies  will 
choose  to  keep  their  distance  from  the  inner  core 
not  only  out  of  their  strategic  views,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  it  is  needed  to  maintain  domestic  credibility. 

Democratization  contributes  to  the  number 
of  potential  U.S.  partners.  However,  realizing 
this  potential  will  be  a  long-term  enterprise  that 
will  develop  as  confidence  builds.  In  the  near 
term,  support  for  U.S.  and  Western  policies  likely 
will  be  stronger  in  some  areas  than  others. 

The  democratic  core's  inability  to  pursue 
common  policies  in  endangered  regions  is  a  se¬ 
rious  liability  for  U.S.  and  allied  interests.  While 
the  democratic  core's  potential  strength  is  sig¬ 
nificant,  it  is  inconsequential  if  it  cannot  be  real¬ 
ized  in  dealing  with  global  security  and  devel¬ 
opmental  problems.  If  new  democracies  could 
survive  on  their  own  and  critical  regions  could 
stabilize  themselves,  the  situation  would  not  be 
as  serious.  But  neither  is  the  case.  Progress  will 
be  achieved  only  if  the  democratic  core  acts 
strongly  and  effectively,  especially  in  places  of 
strategic  importance. 

The  democratic  core  currently  is  experienc¬ 
ing  a  lack  of  willpower  in  some  places,  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  common  goals  and  strategies,  and  inad¬ 
equate  military  assets  for  power  projection. 
These  deficiencies  can  be  remedied  over  time. 
Until  this  occurs,  however,  the  United  States  and 
its  principal  democratic  partners  will  lack  the 
collective  means  to  handle  new  era  problems 
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under  conditions  that  eventually  could  damage 
their  own  solidarity. 

Consequences 
for  IJ«S-  Policy 

Promoting  global  democratization  is  a  key 
goal  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  will  remain  so. 
Current  U.S.  strategy  calls  for  strong  efforts  to 
help  ensure  that  democracy  is  frequently 
adopted  and  accompanied  by  effective  institu¬ 
tions  and  respect  for  human  rights.  The  basic  ob¬ 
jectives  of  U.S.  policy  are  not  in  question,  but 
rather  the  actions  and  resources  needed  to 
achieve  them. 

The  appeal  of  democracy  offers  the  United 
States  the  opportunity  to  guide  democratic  en¬ 
largement  to  a  successful  outcome.  However, 
this  opportunity  has  its  challenges.  The  United 
States  must  forge  an  effective  strategy  for  de¬ 
mocratization  that  is  anchored  in  emdronment 
shaping,  responds  to  crises,  and  prepares  for  an 
uncertain,  demanding  future.  The  task  requires 
setting  concrete  goals  that  are  visionary  and  re¬ 
alistic  in  balanced  ways.  It  also  means  establish¬ 
ing  clear  priorities.  Moreover,  the  United  States 
must  ensure  that  resources  adequately  support 
policies.  The  same  applies  to  allies,  whose  ac¬ 
tions  will  bear  importantly  on  the  outcome. 

Democratic  Enlargement 

Some  form  of  democratic  enlargement  will 
The  Honduran  legislature  remain  embedded  U.S.  national  security  strategy. 

voted  unanimously  in  ^  years  ago,  democratic  enlargement  was 

1999  to  end  41  years  of  e  & 

military  autonomy  and 
place  the  armed  forces 
under  civilian  control 


often  seen  as  a  dominant  element.  It  was  regarded 
as  so  important  that  it  seemed  to  eclipse  the  other 
elements  of  global  strategy  for  the  future,  includ¬ 
ing  traditional  diplomacy,  military  preparedness, 
alliance  leadership,  and  crisis  response. 

This  one-dimension  calculus  was  overem¬ 
phasized.  Democratic  enlargement  is  not  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  as  far  reaching,  as  simple  to  achieve,  or 
as  peace  enhancing  as  once  hoped.  Recently,  it 
seems  to  be  fading.  The  need  for  a  more  realistic 
emphasis  does  not  mean  its  abandonment.  Re¬ 
cent  events  do  not  call  for  democratic  enlarge¬ 
ment  to  be  discarded,  but  for  it  to  be  placed  in 
proper  perspective  regarding  what  it  offers  and 
how  it  can  best  be  pursued.  Democratic  enlarge¬ 
ment  faces  ample  difficulties  and  shortcoming  in 
the  near  term,  but  still  has  strategic  potential  in 
the  long  term. 

The  United  States  has  an  interest  in  retaining 
democratic  enlargement  as  a  key  part  of  its  strat¬ 
egy.  The  emerging  situation  suggests  that  de¬ 
mocratization  should  not  replace  the  traditional 
elements  of  strategy,  but  neither  should  it  be 
overshadowed  by  them.  Instead,  it  should  com¬ 
plement  these  traditional  elements,  so  that  they 
reinforce  each  other  in  ways  that  better  serve  the 
national  interest. 

Flexible  Policies 

Some  years  ago,  democratic  enlargement 
seemed  simple  and  clear  cut.  Popular  thinking 
held  that  democracy  should  be  quickly  and  com¬ 
pletely  installed  in  key  receptive  countries.  It  fur¬ 
ther  held  that  their  ecoiromies  should  become 
market  based  and  capitalistic  through  radical 
changes  and  shock  therapy.  This  thinking  con¬ 
cluded  that  diplomatic  relations  with  them 
should  be  guided  by  the  normal  standards  of  co¬ 
operation  and  integration  observed  within  the 
democratic  core.  Recent  experience  has  dispelled 
this  view. 

The  emerging  situation  calls  for  a  more  dis¬ 
criminating  approach.  It  entails  taking  greater 
care  in  how  democratic  political  institutions  are 
created  and  how  market  economies  and  civil  so¬ 
cieties  are  reformed.  A  gradual,  step-by-step 
process  that  has  a  powerful  cumulative  impact 
over  several  years  may  work  better  than  a 
sweeping  transformation  implemented  as  fast  as 
possible.  How  this  should  be  carried  out  will 
vary  with  each  country.  Recent  experience  sug¬ 
gests  that  U.S.  policy  should  focus  on  building 
the  enduring  foundations  of  democracy  and  con¬ 
stitutional  law,  rather  than  support  for  particular 
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personalities,  radical  economic  reform  agendas, 
and  elections  as  the  sole  measure  of  progress. 
Each  situation  must  be  handled  on  its  own  mer¬ 
its,  with  flexibility  being  the  watchword. 

Even  where  the  effort  proves  successful,  re¬ 
cent  experience  suggests  that  U.S.  policy  should 
not  necessarily  expect  new  democracies  to  pur¬ 
sue  foreign  policies  that  reflect  those  of  the  inner 
core.  The  latter's  multilateral  cooperation  and  in¬ 
tegration  have  emerged  over  a  long  period.  They 
are  also  unique  and  unrepresentative  of  the 
world  as  a  whole.  Most  new  democracies  arrive 
on  the  global  scene  in  pursuit  of  their  own  inter¬ 
ests,  which  are  often  defined  in  traditional  terms 
and  sometimes  pursued  in  unsophisticated 
ways.  These  countries  will  help  forge  new  inter¬ 
national  politics,  but  the  initial  consequences 
may  not  be  uniformly  stabilizing.  These  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  new  international  system  will  need 
to  be  treated  in  the  context  of  determining  how 
Western  values  and  interests  can  best  be  served. 

Defense  of  Common  Interests 

Effective  policies  are  needed  for  harnessing 
the  democratic  core's  potential  to  defend  common 
interests.  They  especially  will  be  needed  if  the 
world  becomes  more  turbulent  and  dangerous  in 
the  future.  Emerging  trends  suggest  that  this  goal 
should  be  elevated  to  a  position  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  on  U.S.  and  allied  strategic  agendas. 

How  can  this  goal  be  accomplished?  How 
can  fair  burdensharing,  effective  common  poli¬ 
cies,  and  adequate  combined  capabilities  be 
achieved?  The  task  will  not  be  easy,  but  NATO  ex¬ 
perience  suggests  that  it  can  succeed.  During  the 
Cold  War,  NATO  harnessed  the  potential  of  its 
members.  NATO  achieved  this  goal  because 
transatlantic  nations  realized  their  interests  could 
best  be  served  through  combined  actions.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  approach,  the  United  States  must  lead, 
but  the  allied  countries  have  a  reason  to  follow — 
their  own  interests  are  at  stake. 

An  effective  U.S.  policy  response  must  begin 
with  mobilizing  allied  consensus  regarding  the 
fact  that  their  interests  are  endangered.  Such 
awareness  exists  in  some  quarters,  but  it  is  not 
yet  widely  discussed  by  many  countries.  As  this 
goal  is  accomplished,  a  great  deal  of  labor-inten¬ 
sive  work  can  begin.  Common  military  capabili¬ 
ties  will  need  to  be  developed  that  ensure  fair 


burdensharing,  sensible  sharing  of  roles  and  mis¬ 
sions,  and  operational  effectiveness.  Addition¬ 
ally,  diplomatic  goals  and  priorities  should  be 
harmonized  to  permit  combined  operations 
when  the  situation  demands. 

For  the  United  States,  this  effort  requires  not 
only  leading,  but  also  sharing  authority  when  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  shared.  For  the  allies,  this  effort 
means  sharing  responsibility  in  a  manner  that 
justifies  any  claims  on  authority.  If  the  coming 
challenges  are  to  be  mastered,  they  will  require 
the  same  spirit  of  cooperation  that  existed  during 
the  Cold  War.  A  coalition  response  is  difficult  to 
forge  and  sustain,  but,  a  division  of  labor  that 
overburdens  some  countries  while  others  are  un¬ 
challenged  will  not  work. 

Met  Assessment 

Democratization  should  be  kept  in  strategic 
perspective.  This  is  a  global  phenomenon  that 
will  transpire  over  the  long  term,  even  though  its 
short-term  success  is  important  in  such  places  as 
Russia  and  other  key  countries.  An  appropriate 
U.S.  policy  response  is  needed,  one  that  is  realis¬ 
tic,  yet  idealistic,  and  above  all,  effective. 

The  past  two  decades  have  produced  signifi¬ 
cant  increases  in  the  number  of  market  democra¬ 
cies.  The  rate  of  expansion  could  slow  in  the  com¬ 
ing  years.  The  number  of  additional  democracies 
may  not  be  large.  A  few  more  may  be  added  to 
the  democratic  community,  but  some  may  drop 
out.  A  question  is  whether  existing  new  democra¬ 
cies  will  take  the  steps  needed  to  fully  institution¬ 
alize  democracy.  Because  many  countries  have 
only  a  few  democratic  features,  such  as  elections 
without  constitutions  and  laws,  their  future  will 
be  shaped  by  whether  they  can  carry  out  the  de¬ 
manding  task  of  democracy  building. 

Further  democratization  will  not  necessarily 
produce  more  allies  of  the  United  States  seeking 
integration  into  the  Western  security-economic 
system.  Some  may  decide  to  join,  but  others  may 
remain  on  the  periphery  Still  others  may  either 
keep  their  distance  or  outwardly  oppose  U.S. 
policies.  Regardless,  most  new  democracies  will 
have  one  thing  in  common:  their  foreign  policies 
will  be  determined  more  by  local  interests  than 
by  larger  strategic  affairs.  Small  and  medium 
powers  will  have  a  regional  focus  at  best.  The 
sheer  sizes  of  big  countries  like  Russia,  India, 
and  China  require  them  to  think  in  broader  geo¬ 
graphic  terms.  Yet,  their  foreign  policies  are  also 
likely  to  be  determined  more  by  their  pragmatic 
interests  than  by  whether  they  practice  democ¬ 
racy  in  their  internal  affairs.  As  for  today's 
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Defying  the  ban  on 
supporting  opposition 
Culture  and  Democracy 
Party  in  Algiers 


rogues,  democratization  does  not  promise  to  re¬ 
form  their  foreign  policies  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  appear  to  be  among  the  least  likely  can¬ 
didates  to  become  democracies. 

Democratization  significantly  affects  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  many  countries,  but  it  is  un¬ 
likely  to  alter  international  affairs  overnight  in 
fundamental  ways.  Over  the  long  term,  how¬ 
ever,  democratization  can  be  expected  to  temper 
foreign  policies  as  new  democracies  mature. 


Gradually,  the  scope  for  international  coopera¬ 
tion  and  integration  should  expand.  This  devel¬ 
opment  will  serve  U.S.  and  Western  interests  in 
important  ways. 

The  United  States  should  not  expect  mira¬ 
cles  from  democratization.  It  should  be  realistic 
about  the  troubles  ahead  and  the  constraints  on 
further  rapid  progress.  It  still  has  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  investments  in  political  reform  will 
pay  some  dividends  in  the  near  term  and  major 
ones  in  the  long  term.  This  justifies  staying  the 
course  in  patient  ways,  even  if  it  sometimes 
seems  long,  rocky,  and  frustrating,  In  the  in¬ 
terim,  the  main  challenge  will  be  working  with 
the  existing,  well-established  democracies  to  en¬ 
hance  their  capacity  for  combined  action  in  the 
face  of  serious  international  troubles  that  are 
likely  ahead.  This  venture  will  largely  determine 
how  the  future  unfolds. 

NOTES 

‘  Freedom  in  the  World,  using  a  weighting  based  on 
political  rights  and  civil  liberties,  identifies  81  of  the 
117  electoral  democracies  as  free,  36  as  partly  free. 
Among  the  latter  group  several  are  making  progress 
toward  greater  freedom.  Freedom  in  the  World'.  The  An¬ 
nual  Survey  of  Political  Rights  &  Civil  Liberties,  1997-1998 
(Washington:  Freedom  House  Survey  Team  Staff, 
1998). 

2  Fareed  Zakharia,  "The  Rise  of  Illiberal  Democ¬ 
racy,"  Foreign  Affairs  76,  no.  6  (November /December 
1997),  22. 

■’  Samuel  P.  Huntington,  The  Third  Wave:  Democra¬ 
tization  in  the  Late  Twentieth  Century  (Norman,  OK:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1991). 

Samuel  P.  Huntington,  "The  Clash  of  Civiliza¬ 
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Transition  States: 


China,  India,  and  Russia  are  three  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  states 
in  Eurasia.  They  are  also  undergoing 
transition.  The  question  is,  where  are 
they  headed?  These  states  are  unlikely  to  join  the 
Western  democratic  core  any  time  soon,  but  they 
are  also  unlikely  to  become  full-fledged  adver¬ 
saries.  All  three  are  likely  to  have  mixed  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  United  States.  Their  pragmatic  in¬ 
terests  will  cause  them  to  shift  between 
cooperation  and  difficulty.  Each  country  will  dis¬ 
play  differences  that  reflect  its  unique  strategic 
circumstances.  The  United  States  will  have  to 
deal  with  them  individually,  on  their  own  terms. 

China,  India,  and  Russia  are  undergoing  far- 
reaching  transitions  aimed  at  creating  the  foun¬ 
dations  for  regional  and  even  global  power  in 
the  next  century.  When  this  decade  of  transition 
began,  these  states  were  headed  toward  market 
democracy.  Today,  their  destinations  are  less  cer¬ 
tain.  Yet,  their  great  size,  geographical  location, 
and  historical  tradition  ensure  them  an  influen¬ 
tial  role  in  key  regions — East  Asia,  South  Asia, 
and  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Their  success  or 
failure  will  significantly  affect  these  regions. 


The  outcome  of  their  transitions  is  difficult  to 
predict.  All  three  seek  expanded  regional  and 
global  roles;  all  three  possess  impressive  economic 
potential.  They  have  also  achieved  successes  in  re¬ 
forms  while  experiencing  serious  internal  short¬ 
comings  and  external  challenges.  These  states,  es¬ 
pecially  China,  inspire  exaggerated  hopes  and 
fears.  Some  analysts  see  them  wielding  great 
power  and  influence  in  the  next  century;  others 
see  them  as  sources  of  instability  as  reforms  fail  to 
keep  pace  with  spiraling  populations,  ecological 
degradation,  regional  separatism,  and  political 
weaknesses.  Such  dramatic  success  or  failure  is 
unlikely  in  the  next  decade.  However,  none  is 
likely  to  be  a  peer  competitor  of  the  United  States, 
nor  will  any  become  so  engulfed  in  internal  chaos 
that  it  ceases  to  be  significant. 

Each  will  focus  on  sustaining  internal  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  momentum,  improving  mili¬ 
tary  capabilities,  and  preventing  internal  instabil¬ 
ity.  Each  will  increasingly  attempt  to  influence  its 
neighborhood,  while  dealing  with  traditional  or 
emerging  rivals.  In  the  next  decade,  the  futures  of 
China,  India,  and  Russia  depend  on  how  they 
manage  internal  and  external  challenges. 

The  United  States  must  be  concerned  about 
what  kind  of  states  they  will  become  and  what 
kind  of  role  they  will  play  in  their  respective  re¬ 
gions  and  the  world.  The  United  States  must 
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Population  and  Gross  National  Product  in  China,  India  and  Russia 


Population 
(in  millions) 

GNP 

(billions  of  U.S.  dollars) 

GNP  per  capita 
(U.S.  dollars) 

China 

1,232.7 

$639 

$518 

India 

983.4 

385 

392 

Russia  /iglM 

146.6 

1,100 

7,483 

Sources;  The  Military  Balance  1998/1999,  The  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1999). 


forge  policies  that  help  shape  both  internal  and 
external  outcomes.  Such  policies  must  balance 
support  for  traditional  friends  and  allies  with  the 
engagement  of  these  three  states,  a  particularly 
difficult  task  regarding  postnuclear  India.  They 
must  also  demonstrate  U.S.  commitment  to 
being  a  significant  actor  in  Eurasia  wlrile  accom¬ 
modating  the  rise  of  new  players.  These  policies 
must  combine  more  sophisticated  incentives  and 
constraints  if  they  are  to  respond  adequately  to 
the  challenges  posed  by  the  transitions  of  China, 
India,  and  Russia. 


Even  when  the  more  dramatic  scenarios  are 
rejected,  a  wide  range  of  outcomes  is  possible. 
Which  outcomes  emerge  will  be  determined 
largely  by  the  seven  following  trends. 


The  political  leaderships  in  China,  India, 
and  Russia  have  sought  reforms  and  sacrifices 
that  are  intended  in  the  long  term  to  benefit  indi¬ 
viduals  and  provide  global  influence  for  their  re¬ 
spective  states.  The  appeal  of  these  aims  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  Chinese  public's  enthusiasm  over 
Hong  Kong's  return  and  the  Indian  public's  sup¬ 
port  for  nuclear  tests.  Russia's  public  demon¬ 
strates  the  opposite,  however.  It  has  shown 
widespread  indifference  to  even  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  foreign  policy  issues.  None  of  the  three 
states  is  currently  an  anti-status  quo  power.  Yet, 
all  three  want  to  see  fundamental  adjustments  to 
the  existing  system  and  their  place  assured  in  it. 

China  and  India  want  to  reverse  more  than  a 
century  of  weakness  and  inferiority  vis-a-vis 
Western  states.  They  sense  the  time  is  ripe  to 
overcome  colonial  legacies  and  internal  inade¬ 
quacies  to  assume  their  rightful  place  in  world 
affairs.  Speaking  at  Harvard  University  in  1997, 
Chinese  President  Jiang  Zemin  noted  proudly. 


"After  100  years  [of]  struggle  of  the  entire  Chi¬ 
nese  nation,  China  has  stood  up  again  as  a 
giant."'  Indian  Prime  Minister  Atal  Behari  Vaj¬ 
payee  invoked  India's  past  and  future  greatness, 
when  threatened  with  sanctions  by  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  after  India's  nuclear 
tests.  He  stated  "India  will  not  be  cowed  by  any 
such  threats  and  punitive  steps.  India  has  the 
sanction  of  her  own  past  glory  and  future  vision 
to  become  strong — in  every  sense  of  the  term." 

Russia's  leading  statesmen  seek  to  ensure 
that  Russia  is  a  country  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Former  Prime  Minister  Yevgeny  Primakov's  re¬ 
marks  are  typical:  "Russia  was  and  remains  a 
great  power.  And  like  any  great  power,  its  pol¬ 
icy  must  be  many-vectored  and  multifaceted. 
The  complex  world  situation  requires  that 
"Russia  be  not  merely  a  historically  great 
power,  but  a  great  power  right  now."  Russia's 
limited  capabilities  should  not  be  seen  as  a  bar 
to  an  active  world  role,  because  Russian  policy 
is  being  carried  out  "by  no  means  on  the  basis 
of  current  circumstances  but  on  the  basis  of 
[Russia's]  colossal  potential."-’ 

To  varying  degrees,  all  three  states  are  suspi¬ 
cious  of  a  U.S. -dominated  global  order.  Each 
prefers  versions  of  a  "multipolar  world"  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  April  1997  Russia-China  commu¬ 
nique.  Each  sees  itself  as  a  pole  in  this  multipolar 
world.  They  view  this  world  as  better  accommo¬ 
dating  their  respective  national  interests.  They 
do  not  see  themselves  as  challenging  the  existing 
international  system,  particularly  if  it  means 
huge  costs.  However,  each  seeks  a  revision  of  the 
status  quo  that  will  reduce  U.S.  influence  and  in¬ 
crease  theirs. 

Serious  Internal 
Transformations 


None  of  the  three  has  simultaneously  sus¬ 
tained  comprehensive  political  and  economic  re¬ 
forms.  China  has  taken  the  greatest  strides.  Since 
launching  economic  reforms  in  1979,  China  has 
tripled  its  GNP.  The  past  two  decades,  China  has 
had  the  world's  fastest  growing  economy.  The 
success  of  these  reforms  has  given  rise  to  both 
optimism  and  pessimism  among  China  watch¬ 
ers.  Continued  economic  growth  could  mean 
China's  integration  into  the  world  economy  and 
international  system.  It  could  also  mean  China's 
assertion  of  power.  China  maintains  strong  con¬ 
trol  over  massive  economic  changes;  it  has  not 
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pursued  political  reform  as  vigorously.  Progress 
has  been  made  in  legal  reform  and  local  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  However,  the  state  remains  highly  cen¬ 
tralized  and  imposes  enormous  restrictions  on 
freedom  of  speech,  religion,  and  the  press. 

India  also  has  experienced  substantial  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  since  reforms  in  the  early  1990s. 
The  reforms  opened  up  key  sectors  of  the  Indian 
economy,  such  as  telecommunications.  The  In¬ 
dian  leadership  moved  away  from  state-domi¬ 
nated  economic  development.  They  deregulated 
most  industries,  devalued  the  rupee  in  1991,  and 
introduced  a  market-determined  exchange  rate 
in  1993.  The  Indian  Government  also  liberalized 
the  capital  market  and  encouraged  foreign  direct 
investment,  except  in  some  consumer  goods.'* 
Growth  rates  hit  over  7  percent  in  1996  and 
about  5  percent  in  1997.  Until  recent  years,  one 
party  dominated  India's  democratic  system. 
Now  the  caste  and  Hindu  nationalist  parties 
have  gained  favor. 

Russia  has  seen  its  GNP  decline  steadily  in 
the  1990s,  despite  economic  reforms  that  began 
in  1992.  After  signs  of  growth  in  1997,  Russia's 
economy  was  dealt  a  severe  blow  by  the  Asian  fi¬ 
nancial  crisis.  The  government  is  unable  to  raise 
adequate  tax  revenue.  Wages  and  pensions  are 
still  in  arrears.  The  old  manufacturing  sector 
makes  a  product  worth  less  after  its  manufacture 
than  the  raw  materials  used  to  make  it.  Large 
portions  of  the  economy  still  operate  on  barter.  A 
small  group  of  Russian  financiers,  energy 
moguls,  and  government  insiders  are  accumulat¬ 
ing  huge  wealth.  Russia  has  created  a  sustainable 


system  of  democratic  elections,  but  its  policy¬ 
making  is  far  from  responsive  to  the  public. 

Serious  Internal  Weaknesses 

China,  India,  and  Russia  face  substantial  in¬ 
ternal  challenges  to  their  stability.  China  and 
India  are  developing  countries  with  the  world's 
two  largest  populations.  Russia  has  the  opposite 
problem:  it  is  the  only  developed  nation  where 
life  expectancy  is  declining.  China  and  India  are 
growing  economically,  but  this  growth  must  be 
sustained  and  expanded.  Sanctions  may  affect 
India's  economy  in  the  near  term.  The  Russian 
economy  is  still  contracting. 

Chinese  officials  remain  confident  that  cen¬ 
tralized  control  of  economic  reform  is  the  right 
way.  Jiang  Zemin  defended  this  approach  in  a 
public  debate  with  President  Clinton,  during  the 
1998  Summit.  Yet  China's  high  economic  growth 
rates  cannot  be  sustained.  More  moderate 
growth  will  reduce  the  ability  of  urban  centers  to 
absorb  the  surplus  rural  population,  which  could 
be  over  300  million  working-age  adults.  Experts 
believe  that  China  must  create  at  least  100  mil¬ 
lion  new  jobs  to  absorb  enough  of  this  surplus  to 
avoid  instability.® 

Growth  alone  will  not  address  overpopula¬ 
tion,  resource  exhaustion,  and  continued  dispari¬ 
ties  between  rural  and  urban  China.  Liberaliza¬ 
tion  is  also  creating  conditions  that  could 
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challenge  political  centralization.  China's  large 
ethnic  minority  population — over  90  million  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  1990  census — is  a  concern,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  Tibet  and  Xinjiang.  China  must  sustain 
Hong  Kong's  prosperity,  after  it  has  been  hit 
hard  by  the  Asian  economic  crisis.  Taiwan's  sta¬ 
tus  reflects  negatively  on  the  regime's  ability  to 
look  after  what  it  calls  China's  fundamental  na¬ 
tional  interests. 

Most  experts  are  confident  that  China  will 
muddle  through  these  problems  and  continue  to 
advance  economically  and  as  a  world  power.  Yet 
population  and  social  trends  will  stress  the  polit¬ 
ical  system  already  challenged  by  economic  lib¬ 
eralization.  Serious  instability  in  China  would 
not  only  prevent  the  country's  emergence,  but 
profoundly  alter  the  situation  in  East  Asia. 

India  also  has  a  large  and  expanding  popu¬ 
lation,  low  per  capita  income,  urban-rural  dis¬ 
parities,  and  potential  separatist  challenges.  The 
most  striking  political  development  is  the  rise  of 
caste,  regional,  and  Hindu  nationalist  parties  led 
by  the  Bharatiya  Janata  Party  (BJP)  that  directly 
challenges  India's  past  politics. 


Russia  remains  in  economic  and  political  cri¬ 
sis.  Its  economy  has  contracted  since  independ¬ 
ence.  In  1985,  Soviet  GDP  was  13.5  percent  of  the 
American,  Canadian  and  European  GDP.  By 
1995,  it  had  fallen  to  4.6  percent.  Russia's  popula¬ 
tion  has  been  declining  since  the  1990s.  Male  life 
expectancy  declined  from  63.8  years  to  57.7  in 
the  first  half  of  the  1990s.  In  1997,  21  percent  of 
the  population  remained  below  the  official 
poverty  level.® 

Political  consensus  for  reform  does  not  exist 
in  Russia.  For  the  first  time  in  recent  history,  the 
Russian  citizen  has  more  reason  to  worry  about  a 
weaker  state  than  a  stronger  one.  The  Asian  fi¬ 
nancial  crisis  and  Russia's  debt  crisis  ended  the 
reform-oriented  government,  which  was  replaced 
by  a  coalition  headed  by  former  Foreign  Minister 
Yevgeny  Primakov  and  included  senior  Commu¬ 
nist  ministers.  Now  another  new  government 
under  Prime  Minister  Sergey  Stepashin  has 
passed  economic  reform  legislation  in  the  Ehima 
and  is  seeking  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF)  support  and  debt  relief. 
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in  Transition 


China  and  India  are  modernizing  their  mili¬ 
taries  and  pursuing  force  projection  capabilities. 
This  led  some  analysts  to  predict  their  emer¬ 
gence  as  formidable  or  at  least  niche  military 
powers,  supporting  more  assertive  foreign  poli¬ 
cies.  This  military  modernization  has  brought 
important  improvements,  but  not  an  overall 
transformation  of  forces.  Both  countries  lack 
land,  sea,  and  air  capabilities  required  for  force 
projection  and  sustainment.  Russia  is  trying  to 
reform  forces  inherited  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  they  continue  to  decline  in  quantity  and 
quality.  Their  future  is  seriously  in  doubt. 


Selected  Russian  Military  Production 
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Modernization  of  China's  People's  Libera¬ 
tion  Army  (PLA)  was  one  of  Deng  Xiaoping's 
four  modernizations  announced  in  1979,  but  it 
was  last  in  priority.  This  initiative  came  after 
Vietnam  defeated  China  in  their  1979  war.  Sev¬ 
eral  trends  have  caused  renewed  concern  over 
Chinese  military  power.  In  1985,  China  adopted 
a  military  doctrine,  that  shifted  emphasis  from  a 
major  nuclear  conflict  with  the  Soviets  to  re¬ 
gional  conflicts.  Force  improvements  were  em¬ 
phasized  in  the  areas  of  mobility,  power  projec¬ 
tion,  and  sustainability.  Since  1989,  the  Chinese 
military  budget  has  experienced  several  years  of 
double-digit  increases,  although  not  resulting  in 
improved  military  capabilities.  Russian-Chinese 
rapprochement  provided  opportunities  for 
China  to  acquire  advanced  fighters,  guidance 
technology,  surface  ships,  and  other  equipment. 

The  PLA  has  made  some  real  improvements. 
Elite  units,  such  as  the  15th  Group  Army  and 
marine  units,  comprise  China's  so-called  "fist" 
(quantou)  and  "rapid  response"  (kuaisu)  forces, 
within  an  excessively  large  and  antiquated  land 
army.  China  has  acquired  some  50  Russian 
SU-27s,  along  with  the  right  to  co-produce  200 
more.  Russia  has  provided  upgraded  avionics 
and  air-to-air  missiles.  Israel,  Iran,  and  Pakistan 
have  sold  China  airborne  warning  and  control 


systems  and  in-flight  refueling  capabilities. 
However,  most  of  its  4,400  aircraft  are  outdated 
MiG-17s,  19s,  and  21s.  This  air  force  is  no  match 
for  U.S.,  Japanese,  or  Taiwanese  Air  Forces. 

The  Chinese  navy  has  acquired  Russian 
Kilo-class  submarines  and  Sovremenny-class 
guided-missile  destroyers.  Its  carrier  program  is 
a  disappointment.  The  Chinese  navy  has  ex¬ 
tended  its  reach  but  lacks  adequate  air  and  mis¬ 
sile  defenses.  China  is  moving  toward  second 
generation  ICBMs  and  SLBMs,  with  multiple 
warheads.  By  this  century's  end,  this  program 
should  improve  Chinese  nuclear  capabilities,  al¬ 
though  they  will  remain  modest  by  U.S.  and 
Russian  standards.  The  PLA  has  acquired  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  medium-  and  shorter  range 
mobile  missiles  with  global  positioning  system 
links  and  terminal  guidance  packages.  It  has  in¬ 
creasingly  emphasized  cruise  missiles,  acquiring 
key  Russian  and  Israeli  components. 

The  PLA  is  improving,  particularly  in  key 
force  projection  areas.  However,  it  falls  far  short 
of  large  force-projection  operations  in  a  modern 
combat  environment.  The  PLA  seeks  to  compli¬ 
cate  regional  scenarios  of  interest  to  the  United 
States.  For  example,  the  PLA  cannot  sustain  a 
large-scale  assault  on  Taiwan,  but  its  increasing 
power  could  influence  future  scenarios.  The  PLA 
could  make  gradual  improvements  that  lead  to 
"near  peer"  capabilities  in  20  to  30  years.  Such 
possibilities  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
United  States.  Developments  in  the  next  decade 
will  help  determine  whether  China  is  headed  to¬ 
ward  being  a  world-class  military  power  and,  if 
so,  how  fast.  In  the  near  term,  China's  military 
modernization  raises  the  stakes  in  any  regional 
dispute  involving  the  United  States,  Japan,  or  an 
outside  coalition.  Coupled  with  an  adequate  nu¬ 
clear  deterrent,  this  may  be  all  Beijing  needs  to 
influence  regional  issues  in  the  near  term.^ 

India's  May  1998  nuclear  tests  focused  at¬ 
tention  on  its  capabilities  and  intentions.  Its  air 
force  is  also  upgrading  its  older  Soviet  MiGs  to 
include  advanced  radar  and  air-launched  missile 
capabilities.  India  is  attempting  to  produce  its 
own  nuclear  submarine.  India's  missile  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  impressive,  including  the  Prithvi 
(250-kilometer  range)  and  the  Agni  (1,500-2,500 
kilometers).  India  is  also  working  on  a  new 
ICBM  (Surya)  and  SLBM  (Sagarika). 

By  comparison,  the  Indian  military  has  not 
received  the  same  attention  or  experienced  the 
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same  improvement  as  the  Chinese.  In  1996-97, 
India's  defense  budget  declined  in  real  terms. 
Its  plans  of  the  last  decade  to  modernize 
ground  forces  and  expand  by  11  divisions 
foundered  on  budget  constraints.  Yet,  it  is  for¬ 
midable  enough  in  the  region  to  influence  Pak¬ 
istan  and  smaller  neighbors 

The  Russian  military  is  in  precipitous  de¬ 
cline.  Economic  conditions  did  not  allow  the 
maintenance  of  the  massive  military  establish¬ 
ment  inherited  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Key  con¬ 
ventional  and  nuclear  systems  will  reach  the  end 
of  their  service  life  by  the  next  decade's  end. 
Russian  ground  forces  are  a  small  fraction  of 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  navy  has  experienced  a  steep  decline  in 
readiness.  Most  experts  predict  its  consolidation 
into  Northern  and  Pacific  fleets,  which  will  oper¬ 
ate  mostly  as  a  coastal  defense  and  nuclear  deter¬ 
rent  force.  Military  production  in  key  systems, 
such  as  tanks  and  aircraft,  plummeted  in  the 
mid-1990s  to  a  handful  of  units  annually.  This 
production  has  increased,  but  it  is  intended 
mostly  for  export.®  Morale,  training,  readiness, 
and  housing  are  poor. 

Russian  forces  have  been  actively  engaged 
in  conflicts  around  the  former  Soviet  Union 
(FSU),  from  Tajikistan  to  Moldova.  While  these 
were  hot  wars  in  1992-95,  they  have  largely 
cooled.  Yet,  deployments  continue.  The  Russian 
military's  performance  in  Chechnya,  from  1994 
to  1996,  raised  questions  about  its  cohesion.  Be¬ 
fore  intervening  in  Chechnya,  then-Defense  Min¬ 
ister  Pavel  Grachev  declared,  "Just  one  regiment 
of  Russian  paratroopers  would  have  been 
enough  to  settle  the  problem  with  2  hours."  After 
2  years  of  humiliation,  Russian  divisions  were 
unable  to  stave  off  defeat. 

Reliance  on  nuclear  weapons  increasingly 
compensates  for  Russian  conventional  weakness. 
The  1993  military  doctrine  abandoned  its  "no 
first  use"  policy.  Russian  declarations  increas¬ 
ingly  address  the  importance  of  a  nuclear  deter¬ 
rent.  The  utility  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  is 
also  seriously  considered.  Although  better 
funded,  Russian  nuclear  forces  face  their  own 
crisis.  Only  a  modest  portion  of  the  total  6,250 
deployed  warheads  (4,278  on  ICBMs)  is  opera¬ 
tionally  ready.  Only  two  of  Russia's  ballistic  mis¬ 
sile  submarine  fleet  routinely  deploy,  with  the 
bulk  remaining  in  port.  This  decline  of  Russian 
nuclear  forces  will  accelerate  early  next  century. 


Many  systems  will  grow  old  and  unreliable.  The 
Russian  Strategic  Rocket  Forces  commander 
states  that  SS-18s  and  SS— I9s,  carrying  nearly 
3,300  warheads,  will  reach  the  end  of  their  serv¬ 
ice  life  by  2007.  Similar  problems  plague  other 
platforms  and  the  command  and  control  system 
that  supports  them.  Some  predict  that  Russian 
nuclear  forces  will  number  1,000  warheads  or 
fewer  by  2015.^  The  stability  of  Russia's  nuclear 
posture  is  a  serious  concern,  given  deteriorating 
forces,  decaying  early  warning,  command  and 
control  systems,  and  increasing  operational  re¬ 
liance  on  these  forces. 

Russian  planners  realize  they  will  have 
much  smaller  forces,  but  whether  they  can  sus¬ 
tain  and  modernize  them  on  future  military 
budgets  is  uncertain.  Without  economic  growth 
and  political  commitment  to  devoting  more  re¬ 
sources  to  reform,  a  smooth  transition  for  the 
Russian  military  is  doubtful. 

Energy:  China  and  Indians 
Demands,  Russia's  Supply 

India  and  China  are  destined  to  become 
large-scale  importers  of  energy,  increasing  de¬ 
mand  on  Persian  Gulf  supplies.  Russia  and  other 
former  Soviet  states  have  large  gas  and  oil  re¬ 
sources  and  could  become  a  key  source  of  energy 
for  Asia. 

China's  average  per  capita  energy  consump¬ 
tion  is  currently  at  40  percent  of  the  world's.  As 
economic  development  continues,  this  per  capita 
consumption  will  surge.  Since  the  late  1980s, 
production  has  grown  1  to  2  percent  annually; 
consumption  increased  nearly  8  percent.  China's 
production  has  met  this  rising  energy  demand  as 
well  as  provided  exports. 

However,  it  is  estimated  that  China  may  im¬ 
port  as  much  as  1 .3  million  barrels  a  day  (mbd) 
of  oil  by  2000  and  7  mbd  by  2015.’®  This  rising 
energy  demand  has  made  China  an  active  seeker 
of  foreign  energy.  China  is  exploring  fields  in 
Venezuela,  Iraq,  and  Kazakhstan.  It  has  signed  a 
$4.3  billion  contract  for  a  60  percent  stake  in  Ak- 
tyubinskmunai,  plus  an  agreement  to  build  a 
pipeline  to  Xinjiang.  It  also  has  sought  natural 
gas  from  Siberia.”  Chinese  energy  demands  will 
have  far-reaching  implications.  Its  continued  re¬ 
liance  on  dirty  coal  will  mean  acid  rain  in  Japan. 
It  also  could  become  a  competitor  for  new  en¬ 
ergy  sources  in  Central  Asia. 

In  1996,  India  decided  to  revamp  its  domes¬ 
tic  energy  industry  and  open  it  up  to  foreign  in¬ 
vestment.  India's  state  oil  firms  met  over  half  of 
India's  oil  demand  in  1996-97.  The  Petroleum 
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Ministry  estimates  domestic  oil  production  will 
stabilize  at  about  42  million  tons  in  2000.  How¬ 
ever,  strong  economic  growth  will  demand  100 
million  tons  or  more.’^  Even  if  sanctions  slow 
economic  growth  and  reduce  demand,  the  trends 
are  clear.  Local  oil  production  will  cover  less 
than  30  percent  of  demand  by  2000.  Annual  im¬ 
port  costs  could  reach  over  $25  billion  by  2010.’® 

Chinese  and  Indian  rising  demands  will 
place  additional  stress  on  Persian  Gulf  oil.  Both 
India  and  China  are  astride  crucial  sealanes  that 
connect  the  Gulf  to  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Rim 
countries  dependent  on  oil  imports.  More  than 
90  percent  of  Japan's  oil  sails  past  India  and 
China,  raising  questions  about  intensified  energy 
competition  and  energy  security. 

Russia  could  benefit  from  these  rising  en¬ 
ergy  demands.  However,  massive  capital  inflows 
are  needed  to  modernize  production,  repair 
pipelines,  and  construct  new  lines.  Rising  Asian 
energy  demand  will  likely  exacerbate  pipeline 
politics  in  the  FSU,  as  Russia  seeks  continued 
primacy  in  developing  energy  transportation  in 
the  region. 


Ambitious  Regional  Agendas 

All  three  states  act  like  regional  hegemons 
based  on  their  size,  history,  and  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  potentials,  and  all  three  have  ambitious 
regional  agendas — ^but  only  China  possesses  the 
potential  to  achieve  them  over  the  long  term. 

China's  emergence  as  a  rising  power  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  more  expansive  role  in  Asia.  This 
greatly  depended  on  the  gradual  elimination  of 
tensions  along  the  Sino-Soviet  border.  The  Soviet 
Union's  collapse  permitted  China  to  significantly 
reduce  its  forces  in  the  north  and  devote  greater 
resources  in  the  south  and  southeast. 

Beijing  has  expanded  its  participation  in  the 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN)  and  in  the  ASEAN  Regional  Forum.  Its 
economic  success  has  enabled  it  to  assume  a  new 
leadership  role  after  the  Asian  economic  crisis.  It 
has  provided  a  $1  billion  loan  to  Thailand 
through  the  IMF.  It  is  one  of  the  four  powers  in¬ 
volved  in  negotiations  on  the  Korean  peninsula's 
future.  China  has  become  more  assertive  region¬ 
ally.  It  zealously  claims  Taiwan  is  an  inalienable 
part  of  China.  Its  main  challenge  to  this  claim  is 
Taiwan,  which  has  grown  richer,  more  confident, 
and  more  democratic.  Beijing  also  claims  the 
Senakaku  Islands,  putting  it  at  odds  with  Japan, 
and  the  Spratly  Islands,  which  are  claimed  by  the 
Philippines,  Vietnam,  and  other  neighbors.  To 
support  this  latter  claim,  China  seized  Mischief 
Reef  in  the  Spratlys  in  1995.  In  May  1996,  China 
formally  expanded  its  claimed  sea  area  from 
370,000  to  3,000,000  square  kilometers.  Whether 
or  not  these  expanded  territorial  claims  can  be 
enforced  is  uncertain.  However,  Chinese  policies 
create  obstacles  to  any  commercial  develop¬ 
ments.  Any  foreign  company  seeking  to  develop 
potential  energy  reserves  in  the  area  must  take 
into  account  China's  claims. 

The  Soviet  Union's  demise  was  a  serious 
blow  to  India,  eliminating  a  major  strategic  part¬ 
ner  although  the  links  with  Russia  are  still  im¬ 
portant.  Russia  has  continued  to  be  an  arms  sup¬ 
plier,  but  it  has  sought  more  favorable  returns. 
After  worldwide  condemnation  of  India's  nu¬ 
clear  testing,  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  announced  a  major  nuclear  reactor  deal. 

India  continues  to  exercise  regional  influence 
over  such  surrounding  states  as  Bangladesh,  Sri 
Lanka,  Nepal,  and  Bhutan.  It  faces  two  serious 
obstacles.  The  first  is  China.  While  New  Delhi  has 
improved  relations  with  Beijing,  China  remains  a 
serious  strategic  rival.  President  Jiang  Zemin's 
visit  to  India  in  late  1996  led  to  a  significant  thaw 
in  relations,  with  the  two  sides  agreeing  to  set 
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aside  border  disputes.  However,  the  Sino-Ii\dian 
relationship  could  be  a  long-term  rivalry  over  re¬ 
gional  influence,  global  status,  energy  access,  and 
foreign  investment  and  trade.  Senior  Indian  offi¬ 
cials  identified  China,  not  Pakistan,  as  the  key 
reason  for  the  May  1998  nuclear  tests.  The  growth 
of  China's  military  potential  and  its  emergence  as 
a  world  power  have  alarmed  and  perplexed  In¬ 
dian  officials.  China  has  also  estabhshed  an  im¬ 
portant  listening  post  near  the  Indian-controlled 
Andaman  Islands. 

The  other  obstacle  is  Pakistan.  India  fre¬ 
quently  regards  Pakistan  as  an  imworthy  rival. 
India's  size  and  economic  potential  dwarf  its 
neighbor,  yet  Pakistan  has  considerable  re¬ 
sources  to  maintain  military  parity.  Islamabad 
has  cultivated  important  friends,  who  have  pro¬ 
vided  advanced  military  technology  that  has 
sometimes  surpassed  India's.  Sino-Pakistani  co¬ 
operation  has  enormously  helped  Pakistani  mis¬ 
sile  and  nuclear  programs,  leaving  many  Indian 
observers  feeling  threatened  on  two  fronts. 

Since  late  1991,  Russia  has  sought  integration 
of  the  FSU.  Moscow  was  the  driving  force  behind 
the  creation  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Indepen¬ 
dent  States  (CIS),  which  included  all  former-So- 
viet  states  except  the  Baltic  repubhcs.  However, 
the  CIS  has  not  become  an  effective  organization. 
Member  states  have  disagreed  about  its  purpose 
and  institutional  arrangements.  Many  wanted 
economic  assistance  from  Russia,  not  integration. 
Led  by  Ukraine,  others  were  suspicious  of  at¬ 
tempts  to  recreate  a  new  centralized  state.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  CIS  has  adopted  thousands  of  deci¬ 
sions  but  implemented  almost  none.  It  has  made 
the  transition  to  independence  more  predictable 
and  preserved  communication  channels  among 
new  political  leaders.  However,  it  has  not  pro¬ 
duced  the  results  Russia  intended. 

Russia  now  seeks  to  increase  its  influence 
through  bilateral  ties.  It  has  fostered  a  bilateral 
Russian-Belarusian  Commonwealth.  It  has 
signed  important  treaties  of  friendship  and  mih- 
tary  cooperation  with  Kazakhstan,  Armenia,  and 
Georgia.  It  also  has  tried  to  normahze  relations 
with  Ukraine.  Russia  has  agreed  to  create  a  com¬ 
munity  of  four  with  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and 
Kyrgyzstan.  Its  energy  companies  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  develop  and  transport  oil  and  gas 
supplies  outside  Russia. 

Russia  sees  the  former  Soviet  territory  as  a 
zone  of  special  interest  and  pursues  policies  that 
shore  up  its  position.  However,  it  has  been  ham¬ 
pered  by  economic  troubles,  the  fragmentation 
of  policymaking  and  implementation  processes. 


and  the  reluctance  of  the  newly  independent 
states  to  pursue  new  arrangements. 

Russia's  regional  ambitions  also  face  a  new 
geopolitical  situation.  Western  institutions,  such 
as  NATO  and  the  European  Union,  are  expand¬ 
ing  toward  Russia's  western  borders.  In  the  east, 
Russia  faces  a  rising  China,  with  which  it  has 
formed  a  "strategic  partnership  aimed  at  the  21=' 
century."  Although  it  engages  in  anti-Western 
rhetoric,  this  partnership  is  incapable  of  oppos¬ 
ing  the  United  States.  Despite  higher  hopes, 
trade  has  stalled  and  even  declined.  They  are 
more  likely  to  be  focused  on  one  another,  rather 
than  the  outside  world.  China  will  likely  have 
enormous  economic  and  political  influence  on 
Central  Asian  states  and  the  Russian  Far  East. 
This  region  has  already  been  influenced  more  by 
East  Asian  economic  trends  than  by  European 
Russia.  However,  it  is  unlikely  that  Russia  and 
China  will  return  to  past  animosities. 


Even  if  the  three  transition  states  pursue  sta¬ 
bilizing  regional  policies,  their  neighborhoods  re¬ 
main  potentially  unstable.  The  Asian  economic 
crisis  has  unsettled  Eurasia.  The  Korean  penin¬ 
sula's  future  is  uncertain.  Southwest  Asia  still 
feels  the  effects  of  the  Iran-Iraq  and  Gulf  Wars, 
and  six  unresolved  conflicts  still  complicate  sta¬ 
bility  in  the  FSU.  Russia  worries  about  NATO 
enlargement,  the  fragmentation  of  the  FSU, 
Siberian  and  Far  Eastern  vulnerabilities,  and  the 
growth  of  Islamic  radicalism  to  its  south. 

Southern  Eurasian  rimland  countries  seek 
advanced  conventional  weaponry,  missiles, 
and/ or  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD). 
Iran  and  Iraq  have  already  used  chemical 
weapons  warfare.  Iraq  seeks  WMD  and  delivery 
vehicles.  Regional  conflicts  of  the  future  will  fea¬ 
ture  these  military  capabilities. 

Proliferation  of  WMD  is  the  biggest  threat  to 
regional  stability,  and  all  three  states  play  key 
roles.  The  most  dangerous  problem  is  the  Indian- 
Pakistan  confrontation.  Their  nuclear  tests  al¬ 
tered  the  regional  security  situation.  Despite  evi¬ 
dence  of  new  moderation,  China  has  been  a  key 
provider  of  advanced  missile  and  nuclear  capa¬ 
bilities  to  Pakistan  and  Iran.  Russia  remains  a 
prospective  supplier  of  WMD  expertise  and  ma¬ 
terials.  This  prospect  will  become  more  likely  as 
the  Russian  Government's  oversight  weakens. 
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the  situation  in  the  Russian  defense  industry  be¬ 
comes  more  dire,  and  greed  prevails.  Reversing 
this  trend  will  require  substantial  efforts  on  the 
part  of  all  three  transition  states,  the  United 
States,  and  its  allies. 

These  regionah  conditions  could  produce 
strong  or  weak  outcomes  for  these  key  states. 
China  will  likely  continue  rising,  gathering  polit¬ 
ical,  economic,  and  military  momentum.  This 
growth  is  likely  to  occur  at  a  more  moderate  rate, 
which  will  deepen  internal  problems.  China 
could  suffer  serious  setbacks,  particularly  if  it 
cannot  handle  these  problems.  The  current  politi¬ 
cal  system  might  also  be  in  for  a  shock,  as  it  tries 
to  maintain  strong  control  over  an  increasingly 
less  centralized  China.  Economic  developments 
may  yet  lead  politics  in  unwanted  directions.  If  a 
political  crisis  emerges,  it  could  well  mean  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  swift  and  unpredictable  change. 

India's  immediate  future  is  complicated  by 
its  nuclear  status.  The  economic  sanctions  im¬ 
posed  on  the  country  will  certainly  affect  the 
economy.  India  or  Pakistan's  deployment  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  would  seriously  destabilize  South 
Asia.  The  rise  of  caste,  regional,  and  Hindu  na¬ 
tionalist  parties  promises  uglier,  less  stable  poli¬ 
tics.  The  BJP  party's  use  of  national  security  policy 
to  shore  up  it  up  politically  is  not  encouraging. 
India  probably  will  be  unable  to  keep  pace  with 


China  as  an  emerging  world  power.  It  will  likely 
react  negatively  to  the  increasing  gap  between  it¬ 
self  and  China,  given  India's  suspicions  of  long¬ 
term  Chinese  ambitions  and  frustrations  with  the 
world  courting  Beijing.  If  it  does  react  negatively, 
Sino-Indian  relations  and  South  Asia  could  expe¬ 
rience  difficulties. 

In  the  next  decade,  the  drama  for  Russia  will 
be  a  transition  to  a  post- Yeltsin  era.  This  successor 
generation  will  still  face  the  central  government's 
shortcomings,  regional  tensions,  rising  debt  serv¬ 
ices,  and  burgeoning  social  needs  for  young  and 
old.  Even  if  Russia  comes  closer  to  integrating 
into  European  institutions  and  the  global  market, 
which  would  be  a  long  and  difficult  process,  it 
will  still  be  in  a  questionable  neighborhood. 

Despite  its  weakness,  Russia  will  have  rela¬ 
tively  strong  influence  over  even  weaker  neigh¬ 
bors.  However,  it  will  not  be  able  to  impose  cen¬ 
tralized  authority  over  this  vast  space.  Russia's 
security  environment  will  be  far  more  uncertain 
than  that  of  any  other  large  power.  Moscow's  re¬ 
liance  on  nuclear  weapons  as  a  hedge  against 
uncertainty  will  not  solve  its  security  problems 
nor  serve  as  a  useful  tool. 
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The  more  serious  outcomes  warrant  consid¬ 
eration.  These  might  result  from  internal  failure. 
In  Russia,  this  outcome  might  be  long-term  stag¬ 
nation  or  the  rise  of  a  nationalist  regime.  In 
China,  it  would  be  economic  failure  or  the  inabil¬ 
ity  of  the  Chinese  leadership  to  maintain  the  di¬ 
chotomy  between  liberal  economics  and  authori¬ 
tarian  politics.  In  India,  the  outcome  might  be  a 
similar  loss  of  economic  dynamism,  the  rise  of  a 
separatist  challenge  in  Kashmir,  or  the  erosion  of 
India's  democracy  through  the  rise  of  ugly  and 
violent  ethnic,  religious,  and  caste  politics.  These 
possibilities  exist  in  each  country;  their  probabili¬ 
ties  are  unlikely. 

These  outcomes  would  significantly  affect 
all  three  states,  externally  as  well  as  internally. 
Leaders  of  these  nations  might  conclude  that 
their  countries  would  not  achieve  regional  and 
global  ambitions  through  economic  and  political 
integration  with  the  international  community. 
Alternatively,  they  might  behave  more  aggres¬ 
sively  toward  the  outside  world. 

The  growth  of  Chinese,  Indian,  or  Russian 
power  will  also  test  the  United  States  and  the  in¬ 
ternational  system.  The  international  system's 
accommodation  of  newly  ambitious  powers  is 
never  easy.  It  is  a  difficult  balancing  act  for  exist¬ 
ing  powers. 


As  weak  or  strong  states,  China,  India,  and 
Russia  have  the  power  to  influence  the  key  re¬ 
gions  of  Eurasia.  Their  internal  failures  alone 
could  fundamentally  alter  their  regions.  More¬ 
over,  the  Western  world  cannot  wall  out  instabil¬ 
ity  in  these  great  transition  states.  The  world's 
increasing  interdependence  makes  it  vulnerable 
to  such  instability. 

These  three  states  are  already  significant 
global  actors.  China's  near-term  military  mod¬ 
ernization  will  alter  U.S.  and  allied  perceptions 
of  various  Asian  regional  contingencies,  even  if 
Russia  retains  an  enormous  nuclear  arsenal. 
India's  recently  demonstrated  nuclear  capability 
challenges  regional  stability  and  the  basic  prem¬ 
ises  of  the  nonproliferation  regime.  The  United 
States  has  enduring  interests  that  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  policies  toward  these  transition  states 
and  their  surrounding  regions. 


The  dominant  U.S.  interest  is  to  encourage 
stability  and  management  of  change  on  the 
Eurasian  landmass.  The  United  States  has  much 
at  stake  in  Eurasia,  to  include  an  interest  in  stable 
transition  states,  their  neighbors,  and  U.S.  allies. 
The  European  Union  and  Japan  are  pillars  of  a 
global  structure  and  cannot  be  insulated  from 
global  economic  trends,  regional  instabilities,  or 
long-term  challenges  to  the  existing  economic  and 
political  order.  What  occurs  in  these  transition 
states  will  eventually  affect  U.S.  friends  and  allies. 

Promoting  Market  Democracy 

The  United  States  has  an  interest  in  the  es- 
talishment  of  market  democracy  in  these  key 
transition  states  and  in  their  neighbors  as  well.  In 
the  early  1990s,  these  transition  states  were  seen 
as  eventually  developing  pluralistic  political  sys¬ 
tems  and  free  markets.  While  this  was  overly  op¬ 
timistic,  encouraging  transition  states  to  seek 
these  goals  remains  a  fundamental  U.S.  interest. 


Hegemony 


The  United  States  has  an  interest  in  prevent¬ 
ing  a  hostile  power  from  dominating  the  key  re¬ 
gions  of  Eurasia.  None  of  the  transition  states  ap¬ 
pears  to  seek  hegemony.  In  fact,  Russia  seems 
headed  in  the  opposite  direction.  However,  Wash¬ 
ington  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  rise  of  these 
states  to  global  status.  It  must  be  concerned  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  their  armed  forces,  regional 
ambitions,  and  political  and  economic  power. 

Promoting  Integration 

The  United  States  has  an  interest  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  stability  of  states  and  their  long-term  inte¬ 
gration  into  the  global  economy  and  into  re¬ 
gional  institutions.  Transition  states  are  difficult 
challenges,  because  their  internal  failings  and 
weaknesses  could  disrupt  regional  or  global 
order.  The  United  States  must  continue  to  en¬ 
large  the  Western  system  that  has  fostered  sta¬ 
bility,  economic  growth,  and  democracy  in 
many  countries.  The  United  States  wants  these 
countries  to  seek  integration  into  this  system, 
rather  than  try  to  topple  it.  The  United  States 
wants  these  states  to  be  neither  too  weak  nor  too 
strong.  Although  the  United  States  has  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  successful  transformation  of  these 
states  into  normal  and  stable  countries,  it  must 
prepare  for  their  possible  failure  to  integrate. 
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Hedging  Against 
Transition  Failure 

The  United  States  has  reasons  to  hedge 
against  transition  failure.  This  will  require  retain¬ 
ing  a  military  capacity  to  deter  aggression,  re¬ 
sponding  effectively  if  deterrence  fails  and 
restoring  and  reshaping  a  region.  The  United 
States  has  an  interest  in  shaping  the  strategic 
perceptions  of  potential  allies  and  adversaries,  to 
include  shaping  Chinese,  Indian,  and  Russian 
military  doctrines  and  forces  in  ways  that  dis¬ 
courage  them  from  challenging  U.S.  regional  and 
global  interests  or  helping  rogue  states  at  odds 
with  the  United  States.  Accomplishing  this  goal 
will  require  unilateral  actions,  coordinated  steps 
with  allies,  and  direct  interaction  with  the  transi¬ 
tion  states  themselves,  particularly  regarding  the 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

How  Transition  States  Affect 
U.S.  Involvement 

The  United  States  remains  aware  of  the  in¬ 
teraction  between  the  rising  regional  ambitions 
and  capabilities  of  the  three  transition  states  and 
their  neighbors.  It  clearly  recognizes  what  is  at 
stake  where  allies  or  crucial  sea  lanes  are  in¬ 
volved.  What  is  not  so  clear  is  how  the  three 
transition  states  will  affect  U.S.  involvement  in 
regional  contingencies.  Is  instabihty  in  Central 
Asia  a  potential  problem?  What  is  at  stake  in 
Russian-Ukrainian  relations? 

Preventing  Proliferation 

Stopping  the  proliferation  of  WMD  and  then- 
delivery  systems  remains  a  key  goal  for  the 
United  States.  This  interest  will  become  more  in¬ 
tense  as  defense  and  dual-use  technologies  prolif¬ 
erate  throughout  Eurasia  in  the  years  ahead.  The 
prevention  of  the  weaponization  and  deployment 
of  Indian  and  Pakistani  nuclear  weapons  has  be¬ 
come  an  urgent  need.  The  United  States  also 
must  act  with  other  coimtries  to  prevent  destabi¬ 
lizing  conflicts  on  the  Indi2m  subcontinent  and 
elsewhere  in  Eurasia.  Ultimately,  the  United 
States  and  the  world  community  must  restore  the 
integrity  of  the  global  nonproliferation  regime 
after  the  Indian  and  Pakistani  nuclear  tests.  Ef¬ 
forts  must  be  redoubled  to  prevent  the  movement 
of  WMD  materials  and  expertise  from  Russia. 

The  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to 
shape  the  world,  particularly  regarding  nonpro¬ 
liferation,  may  be  fleeting.  To  some  degree,  U.S. 
power  is  the  result  of  its  own  capabilities.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  also  relative.  As  a  result  of  the  Cold 


War's  end,  it  is  the  world's  only  superpower. 
U.S.  policy  must  use  its  current  preeminence  to 
shape  tomorrow's  world  to  be  more  favorable  to 
itself  and  its  allies. 

Cooseqyeiices 
for  U»S«  Policy 

Current  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  based  on  co¬ 
operative  relationships  with  all  three  transition 
states.  These  three  countries  are  developing  new 
strategic  identities  and  changing  in  other  ways. 
Maintaining  these  cooperative  relationships 
likely  will  be  a  challenging  task  in  the  future. 

Describing  U.S.  interests  with  regard  to  the 
transition  states  is  easier  than  prescribing  policies 
that  will  support  them.  The  transition  states  pose 
special  policy  challenges.  Because  transition 
states  have  the  potential  to  influence  their  respec¬ 
tive  regions,  the  United  States  wants  to  engage 
these  states  and  positively  influence  their  transi¬ 
tion.  Yet,  many  U.S.  allies  and  friends  fear  the 
power  of  these  transition  states.  Washington 
must  balance  its  relations  with  the  transition 
states  with  those  of  its  friends.  It  must  be  careful 
not  to  alienate  current  allies  and  friends  and,  at 
the  same  time,  must  not  appear  to  be  containing 
these  transition  states  rather  than  engaging  them. 

Managing  these  relations  will  be  extremely 
challenging.  These  states  pursue  their  own  agen¬ 
das  and  view  other  powers,  like  the  United 
States,  with  suspicion.  Russia  is  by  no  means  the 
continuation  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet,  its  security 
leaders  still  struggle  with  the  Soviet  legacy  of 
strategic  rivalry  with  the  United  States.  They 
tend  to  see  the  United  States  as  an  interloper  and 
suspiciously  regard  strategic  cooperation  as  con¬ 
straining  Russia. 

The  problem  is  not  simply  historical  or  per¬ 
ceptual.  The  United  States  would  like  to  alter  the 
development  of  these  states  in  ways  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  other  states  in  the  world.  Washing¬ 
ton  wants  to  increase  their  interdependency  and 
expand  U.S.  influence  in  and  around  these  states. 
It  sees  these  developments  as  good  for  these 
transition  states  and  for  itself.  Whether  the  three 
transition  states  will  adopt  these  views  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  but  they  do  not  see  it  this  way  now. 

Engaging  these  transition  states  has  become 
an  important  strategic  requirement.  Engagement 
is  a  universally  accepted  theory  but  faces  consid¬ 
erable  difficulties  in  practice.  It  requires  immense 
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changes  in  strategic  approach  to  the  three  transi¬ 
tion  states  themselves.  It  also  requires  enormous 
patience  on  the  part  of  U.S.  and  allied  policy¬ 
makers.  The  time  required  may  equal  or  exceed 
the  Cold  War  in  duration.  Moreover,  every  en¬ 
gagement  of  these  transition  states  will  also  re¬ 
quire  allaying  the  fears  of  their  neighbors,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  who  are  U.S.  allies  and  friends. 

Direct  Engagement 

President  Clinton  stated,  "Bringing  China 
into  the  community  of  nations  rather  than  trying 
to  shut  it  out  is  plainly  the  best  way  to  advance 
both  our  interests  and  our  values."'^  Engage¬ 
ment,  however,  must  include  incentives  and  dis¬ 
incentives.  It  must  actively  promote  cooperation, 
but  deter  aggression. 

The  most  visible  aspects  of  engagement  are 
expanded  and  institutionalized  bilateral  relation¬ 
ships.  Events  involving  these  transitional  states 


do  not  it  make  it  easy  to  establish  such  relation¬ 
ships.  Tiananmen  Square  severely  disrupted  U.S.- 
Chinese  relations,  which  recovered  some  momen¬ 
tum  after  President  Clinton's  visit  to  China  in 
mid-1998.  As  we  saw  with  the  Kosovo  conflict, 
the  U.S.-Chinese  relationship  remains  vulnerable 
to  disagreements  over  human  rights,  Taiwan, 
trade,  and  other  issues.  India's  nuclear  test  has 
complicated  U.S.  efforts  to  expand  and  deepen 
ties  with  New  Delhi.  However,  India  and  Pakistan 
are  nations  that  cannot  be  isolated  from  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  gone  the  farthest  with 
Russia,  building  on  the  legacy  of  U.S. -Soviet  rela¬ 
tions  but  considerably  expanding  cooperative 
mechanisms.  Yet  U.S.-Russian  relations  are  at  a 
difficult  stage  and  complicated  by  Russia's  inter¬ 
nal  problems  and  strategic  differences  over 
NATO  enlargement,  Iran,  Iraq,  Caspian  oil,  and 
Russia's  role  in  the  FSU.  This  downturn  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  rekindling  of  global  strategic 
competition.  The  United  States  pressured  the 
IMF  to  provide  a  financial  rescue  package  for 
Russia  in  July  1998.  Moreover,  the  effects  of  the 
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financial  downturn  are  ameliorated  by  U.S.- 
Russian  mechanisms  created  to  deal  with  differ¬ 
ences.  Serious  engagement  with  the  other  two 
transition  states  would  require  building  similar 
institutions  of  high-level  interaction. 

Engagement  also  means  new  forms  of  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  transition  states.  The  greatest 
steps  have  been  taken  in  Euro-Atlantic  institu¬ 
tions.  The  United  States  and  its  allies  have  radi¬ 
cally  reshaped  these  institutions  to  provide  new 
forms  of  partnership  and  cooperation.  NATO  has 
redesigned  its  military  strategy  and  posture  and 
created  outreach  institutions,  including  the  Part¬ 
nership  for  Peace  and  the  NATO-Russian  and 
NATO-Ukrainian  Councils.  It  has  included  non¬ 
members  in  a  pan-European  peacekeeping  oper¬ 
ation  in  Bosnia.  The  European  Union  is  slowly 
enlarging.  A  former  Soviet  Republic,  Estonia,  is 
on  the  list  of  states  for  accession  talks.  It  has  also 
fashioned  partnership  agreements  with  Russia 
and  other  newly  independent  states. 

Engagement  also  will  require  creating  new 
institutions  or  adapting  old  ones.  While  Euro- 
Atlantic  efforts  are  not  perfect  and  not  a  model 
for  everywhere,  this  level  of  institutionalization 
contrasts  sharply  with  deficiencies  in  East  and 
South  Asia.  The  four-power  talks  on  Korea  repre¬ 
sent  a  modest  beginning  in  this  regard,  bringing 
China  into  key  negotiations.  Yet  they  exclude 
both  Russia  and  Japan.  ASEAN  and  its  Regional 
Forum  also  represent  small  steps  forward,  but 
fall  far  short  of  what  has  developed  in  Europe. 
The  United  States  could  act  as  a  catalyst  for 
broader  multilateral  security  dialogue  in  the  re¬ 
gion.  A  key  building  block  in  the  future  has  to  be 
strengthening  the  web  of  existing  arrangements 
and  expanding  them  to  include  the  transition 
states  and  other  regional  players. 

Finally,  engagement  is  a  precondition  for  de¬ 
terrence  and  responding  to  challenges  should  de¬ 
terrence  fail.  Military-to-military  exchanges  are 
intended  to  develop  greater  cooperation.  They 
also  promote  an  understanding  of  interests,  ca¬ 
pabilities,  and  policies.  Additionally,  allies  may 
fear  engagement  overturning  longstanding  U.S. 
commitments.  However,  the  key  to  responding 
to  a  challenge  from  one  of  these  transition  states 
may  very  well  be  a  track  record  demonstrating 
that  Washington  had  done  its  utmost  to  avoid 
such  a  confrontation. 


The  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  by  India  and 
Pakistan  resulted  in  automatic  and  draconian  re¬ 
sponses,  including  economic  sanctions.  Yet,  nei¬ 
ther  is  a  rogue  state.  They  are  important  members 


of  the  international  community  that  will  not  re¬ 
main  isolated.  The  two  states  must  be  convinced 
of  the  dangers  of  weaponizing  and  deploying  nu¬ 
clear  systems,  but  these  efforts  must  be  linked  to 
incentives  as  well  as  sanctions.  Any  solution  that 
does  not  restore  normal  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  these  leading  countries  of 
South  Asia  is  not  practical  and  will  not  last.  The 
United  States  must  be  in  a  position  to  offer  incen¬ 
tives  in  order  to  encourage  India  and  Pakistan  to 
restrain  themselves.  The  woeful  situation  of  poor 
early-warning  systems  might  well  be  addressed 
by  outside  powers  providing  both  sides  with 
rudimentary  U-2  and  satellite  coverage. 

Russia  will  be  a  source  of  military  and  nu¬ 
clear  technology  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  not  in 
Russia's  interest  to  become  a  leading  supplier  of 
advanced  conventional  and  WMD  capabilities  to 
Eurasian  rimland  nations.  However,  this  could 
occur  as  a  result  of  weak  state  oversight  and  and 
strong-willed  entities  in  the  old  Soviet  military  in¬ 
dustrial  complex.  U.S.  efforts  to  survey  and  secure 
nuclear  and  other  WMD  materials  must  be  ex¬ 
panded.  Efforts  like  the  Nunn-Lugar  program 
must  continue  to  provide  financial  and  other  in¬ 
centives  for  the  secure  storage  and  dismantlement 
of  nuclear  weapons.  The  United  States  should  ex¬ 
pand  ongoing  joint  aerospace  and  high-technol¬ 
ogy  projects,  such  as  the  U.S.-Norwegian-Russian- 
Ukrainian  Sea  Launch  project.  These  programs 
create  alternatives  for  those  in  the  old  military  in¬ 
dustrial  sector.  However,  there  are  simply  not 
enough  of  them  to  prevent  the  illicit  sale  of  mate¬ 
rials  and  expertise  related  to  WMD.  The  United 
States  also  has  to  communicate  its  message  be¬ 
yond  the  traditional  proliferation  community. 
Emerging  business  interests  in  Russia  often  do  not 
understand  the  potential  impact  that  sensitive 
technology  sales  to  rogue  states  can  have  on  legiti¬ 
mate  business  opportunities. 

^et  Assessment 

The  external  identities  of  these  transition 
states  are  becoming  clearer.  They  will  probably 
not  rise  as  great  power  rivals  in  the  early  21®‘  cen¬ 
tury.  However,  the  successes  or  failures  of  these 
states  will  have  an  enormous  influence  on  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  key  regions  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Nearly 
every  significant  security  problem  the  United 
States  will  face  in  and  around  Eurasia  will  be 
made  simpler  by  the  cooperation  of  these  three 
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states.  Their  indifference  or  outright  defiance  will 
also  make  problems  more  difficult.  U.S.  policies 
alone  cannot  determine  the  outcome  of  these  tran¬ 
sition  states,  but  they  can  make  it  more  likely  that 
the  states  will  choose  cooperation.  The  United 
States  and  its  allies  should  also  be  prepared  to  re¬ 
spond  if  they  do  not. 
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Rogue  States  and 

TTIi  Tl  •  ^  g  ’W'-'W 

Proliferation:  How 
Serious  is  the  Threat? 


Mow  many  rogue  states  will  the  United 
States  face  in  coming  years?  More¬ 
over,  how  will  their  access  to 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD) 
affect  their  conduct?  How  will  they  affect  re¬ 
gional  stability?  This  chapter's  theme  is  that  the 
combination  of  assertive  rogue  states  and  acceler¬ 
ating  proliferation  will  result  in  major  threats  to 
U.S.  national  security. 

Rogue  states  are  proving  more  durable  than 
anticipated.  They  also  are  likely  to  increase  in 
number  as  more  societies  experience  globaliza¬ 
tion's  negative  effects.  This  greater  number  of 
rogues  will  be  qualitatively  more  dangerous  as 
the  proliferation  of  WMD  accelerates.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  aggravated  by  declining  support  from  the 
core  Western  states  for  U.S.  efforts  to  isolate 
rogue  states  and  by  increasing  political  and  mate¬ 
rial  support  from  transition  states. 

These  trends  will  make  protecting  U.S.  inter¬ 
ests  increasingly  difficult.  Rogues  armed  with 
WMD  will  aim  to  destabilize  key  regions  and  to 
constrain  U.S.  forces  operating  in  areas  like  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz  or  on  contaminated  battle¬ 
fields.  The  United  States  may  find  coalition 
building  more  difficult.  Partners  and  allies  may 
become  reluctant  to  support  the  United  States 
openly  as  rogue  states  increasingly  target  vul¬ 
nerable  homelands  and  such  threats  become  less 


attributable.  The  endurance  of  rogue  states  is 
also  making  it  difficult  to  maintain  international 
sanctions  against  them,  especially  when  sanc¬ 
tions  affect  their  societies  more  than  their  lead¬ 
ers.  The  greatest  challenge  may  be  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  coalitions  between  rogue  states  and 
states  that  are  disaffected  with  the  Western  dem¬ 
ocratic  core.  Such  coalitions  could  provide  rogue 
states  with  improved  military  capabilities  while 
making  it  difficult  to  build  international  opposi¬ 
tion  against  them. 

The  trend  toward  a  growing  number  of 
rogues,  with  some  of  them  acquiring  WMD  sys¬ 
tems,  poses  an  important  challenge  to  U.S.  pol¬ 
icy  and  strategy.  A  variety  of  response  options  is 
available  and  will  need  to  be  pursued — for  ex¬ 
ample,  creating  effective  regional  security  strate¬ 
gies,  mobilizing  support  from  allies,  and 
strengthening  U.S.  forces. 

Key  Trends 

Previous  Strategic  Assessments  have  argued 
that  the  international  system  is  divided  into  four 
groups  of  states:  market  democracies,  transition 
states,  rogues,  and  failing  states.  This  framework 
assumed  that  the  threat  of  rogue  states  was  in 
decline  because  their  conventional  military  capa¬ 
bilities  had  been  diminished. 
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This  assumption  requires  adjustment.  Rogue  states  have  differing  ideologies  and 

Trends  now  suggest  that  the  world  is  becoming  a  specific  aims,  but  what  unites  them  is  that  they 

murkier  and  more  dangerous  place.  They  sug-  commonly  have  local  and  regional  agendas 

gest  the  emergence  of  a  greater  number  of  rogue  aimed  at  altering  the  status  quo  by  violence  if 

threats,  increased  use  of  terrorism,  breakdown  of  necessary.  Both  Iraq  and  Iran  aspire  to  control 

nonproliferation  regimes,  diminished  support  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  North  Korea  seeks  con¬ 
fer  isolating  rogues,  and  an  emerging  group  of  trol  of  the  Korean  peninsula.  Syria  seeks  to  in- 

stagnant  states  neither  in  the  democratic  core  nor  timidate  Israel  and  to  control  its  sector  of  the 

actively  working  against  it.  Middle  East.  Serbia  seeks  ethnic  domination  of 

the  Balkan  region.  Such  aspirations  typically  lead 
Enduring  RogtlC  States  and  the  rogues  to  threaten  their  neighbors,  many  of 
Growing  Disaffected  which  are  friends  and  allies  of  the  United  States, 

or  to  control  local  resources  that  are  needed  by 
Rogue  states  are  not  disappearing  from  the  Western  community, 

scene.  Of  those  on  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  s  Recent  experience  shows  that  rogues  are 

list  of  states  sponsoring  terrorism,  the  majority  willing  to  behave  assertively,  especially 

are  ruled  by  long-standing  leaders.  Saddam  Hus-  vulnerable  neighbors,  even  when  the 

sein  has  survived  the  Gulf  War  and  8  years  of  United  States  and  the  Western  community  are 
stringent  UN  sanctions.  WhUe  signs  of  resistance  respond  by 

occasionally  appear,  there  are  no  indications  that  tempering  their  ambitions  and  behavior  when 
Hussein  is  in  serious  jeopardy  Kim  Jong-il  ap-  normal  array  of  political  and  economic  pres¬ 
pears  to  have  consolidated  power  in  North  sures  are  applied.  Their  desire  to  alter  the  re- 

Korea  and  received  the  military  s  backing  de-  gional  status  quo  leads  them  to  be  willing  to  pay 

spite  catastrophic  poverty  among  the  people. 

Libya  s  Muammar  Ghadafi  may  be  more  vulner-  What  constrains  them  is  that  they  tend  to  be 

able,  but  there  is  little  evidence  of  organized  op-  medium-sized  powers  with  poor  economies, 

position  or  a  more  moderate  leadership  to  fol-  national  power.  Yet,  except  on 

low.  Syria  and  Iran  are  likely  to  remain  Korean  peninsula,  they  often  are  larger  and 

rogues  as  long  as  their  current  leaders  stronger  than  their  immediate  neighbors.  In  the 
remain  entrenched.  Serbia's  ethnic  past,  they  have  relied  upon  conventional  military 
cleansing  of  Kosovo  has  been  enough  to  power  and  offensive  capabilities  to  intimidate 
provoke  military  action  by  NATO.  their  neighbors;  Iraq  and  North  Korea  are  good 

In  addition  to  rogues  not  being  dis-  examples.  If  they  acquire  WMD  systems,  this  will 
placed,  globalization  may  be  creating  enhance  their  national  power  and  coercive  capa- 

new  rogue  states  and  organizations.  Al-  bilities.  Their  main  aim  will  likely  be  not  to  chal- 

though  no  major  ideology  challenges  lenge  the  United  States  on  the  world  stage,  but  to 
market-oriented  democracy,  globaliza-  pursue  their  regional  agendas  against  neighbors 
tion  is  dividing  the  world  into  camps  of  even  more  intimidated  than  before, 

winners  and  losers.  The  less  developed  weaken  Western  resolve  to  oppose  them, 

a  state  is,  the  less  it  seems  to  benefit  Access  to  WMD  systems  will  not  necessarily 
from  globalization.  The  winners  are  transform  all  rogues  into  fearless  aggressors,  nor 
winning  more  and  the  losers  are  losing  undeterrable.  But  all  the  same, 

more.  Consequently,  the  core  of  market  development  spells  trouble, 

democracies  is  managing  globalization 

and  becoming  increasingly  integrated,  Improving  Rogue  Arsenals 
while  less-developed  states  are  disinte¬ 
grating  from  the  pressure  of  globaliza-  While  nonproliferation  regimes  remain  im- 

tion.  The  growing  chasm  between  the  P^^ant,  they  appear  to  be  breaking  down  in  key 
democratic  core  and  the  "have  nots"  While  not  rogue  states,  India  and  Pak- 

portends  a  greater  number  of  states  and  weapons  and  de¬ 
groups  that  see  themselves  excluded  from  the  ‘^^ir  intention  to  deploy  nuclear  systems 

benefits  of  globalization.  They  have  little  stake  in  Respite  the  clear  threat  of  severe  political  and 
preserving  international  norms.  Such  states,  as  economic  sanctions  by  the  United  States, 
well  as  disenfranchised  transnational  organiza¬ 
tions,  are  likely  to  join  existing  rogue  states. 


What  is  a  Rogue? 

■  he  Clinton  admiBistrattan  has 
defined  rogue  states  as  ‘  recat- 
citi  ant  and  QiJtfaw  states  that 
not  oniv  choose  to  remain  outside  the 
famiJi  [of  oemocracies]  but  also  as¬ 
sault  Its  oasic  values '  White  this  def¬ 
inition  IS  a  source  of  contention 
roqiip  states  and  organizations  tend 
to  coi  relate  with  sponsors  of  terror¬ 
ism .  They  can  iSifeat^  ks,  ^  per- 
national  interests.fayimconventional 
anc  ,  lotent  ineans  Rogues  may  in¬ 
clude  Moristate  actors  Rogues  do  not 
luMiuriii  to  norms  of  ifitetnalional  be- 
hav  <or  ai  id  do  not  respond  to  usual 
means  of  suasion.  .  , 
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Iraq  seems  impervious  to  international  pres¬ 
sures  to  abandon  its  WMD  programs.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  1998,  Saddam  Hussein  refused  to  permit  con¬ 
tinued  inspections  by  the  United  Nations  Special 
Commission  (UNSCOM).  Moreover,  French  labo¬ 
ratories  verified  the  presence  of  VX  nerve  gas  on 
missile  fragments  from  the  Iraqi  arsenal.  Absent 
UN  restrictions,  Iraq  would  almost  certainly  re¬ 
constitute  its  ballistic  missile  program,  as  well  as 
its  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  programs. 


North  Korea's  August  1998  test  of  a  three- 
stage  Taepo  Dong  missile  variant,  in  an  attempt 
to  put  a  satellite  into  orbit,  and  construction  of 
hardened  underground  facilities  suggest  that  it, 
too,  continues  to  pursue  better  and  longer  range 
WMD.  The  Rumsfeld  Commission  assessed  that 
North  Korea  could  reach  major  U.S.  cities  in 
Alaska  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  with  its  current 
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inventory  of  Taepo  Dong  missiles — and  could 
modify  existing  platforms  to  reach  the  majority 
of  the  United  States.  Both  the  Taepo  Dong  and 
the  medium-range  No  Dong  missiles  could  reach 
Japan  and  South  Korea.  Additionally,  North 
Korea  maintains  an  active  WMD  program  and 
has  a  record  of  proliferating  technologies. 


Internationa!  Terrorist  incidents,  1978-97 


Year  Number  of  Incidents 


78  ...  .530  I 


Source:  U.S.  Departmertt  of  State. 


Despite  Iran's  less  aggressive  rhetoric  about 
harming  Israel  or  the  United  States,  renunciation 
of  the  fatwa  death  sentence  against  Salman 
Rushdie,  cooperation  with  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
President  Mohammad  Khatami's  claims  that 
Iran  will  no  longer  support  terrorism,  Iran  con¬ 
tinues  to  pursue  a  ballistic  missile  program.  It 
has  already  tested  the  medium-range  Shahab  3 
missile  and  has  the  technical  capability  and  re¬ 
sources  to  produce  an  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  similar  to  the  Taepo  Dong  2.  Iran's  capa¬ 
bility  will  increase  exponentially  if  it  succeeds  in 
acquiring  nuclear  weapons,  as  is  likely  in  the 
coming  few  years. 

As  WMD  technology  becomes  cheaper,  it  be¬ 
comes  more  available.  States  and  substate 


groups  alike  are  gaining  access  to  WMD,  long- 
range  delivery  systems,  and  accurate  guidance 
systems.  Market  mechanisms  that  allow  easier 
movement  of  people,  goods,  and  services  than 
before  also  make  tracking  and  preventing  prolif¬ 
eration  a  more  challenging  task.  Some  WMD  de¬ 
vices  can  be  delivered  by  terrorists  driving 
trucks  or  carrying  briefcases. 

Asymmetric  Threats 

The  possession  of  WMD  by  rogue  states 
poses  several  risks.  One  risk  is  that  they  may  use 
these  weapons  to  coerce  their  neighbors.  Another 
risk  is  that  WMD  may  allow  rogues  to  deter  out¬ 
side  intervention.  This  would  permit  them  to 
conduct  conventional  aggression  against  neigh¬ 
bors.  This  risk  will  increase  if  rogues  achieve  con¬ 
ventional  force  superiority  over  their  neighbors. 

Rogue  states  with  WMD  are  less  likely  to  di¬ 
rectly  challenge  U.S.  forces.  U.S.  nuclear  forces 
and  conventional  strike  capabilities  are  over¬ 
powering.  Instead,  rogue  states  may  increasingly 
use  asymmetric  strategies  to  challenge  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  power  in  indirect  but  potentially  effective 
ways.  Such  strategies  may  attempt  to  find  a  way 
to  prevent  U.S.  forces  from  being  used  at  all,  or 
at  least  prevent  them  from  being  used  effectively. 

Asymmetric  strategies  encompass  attacks  on 
"soft"  targets,  such  as  U.S.  civilians  and  nonmili¬ 
tary  facilities.  Osama  bin  Laden's  terrorist  net¬ 
work  bombings  of  U.S.  embassies  in  Nairobi  and 
Dar  es  Salaam  exemplify  such  a  strategy.  Terror¬ 
ism  is  increasingly  being  incorporated  into  asym¬ 
metric  strategies.  President  Clinton  placed  terror¬ 
ism  at  the  top  of  America's  security  agenda. 
Secretary  of  Defense  William  Cohen  characterizes 
terrorism  as  "the  new  global  struggle,"  replacing 
the  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  the  State  Department's  Patterns  of 
Global  Terrorism  Report  indicates  that  the  number 
of  terrorist  incidents  has  declined,  the  number  of 
casualties  has  sharply  increased.  The  number  of 
international  terrorist  incidents  fell  from  a  peak  of 
666  in  1987  to  a  25-year  low  of  304  in  1997.  Two- 
thirds  of  these  attacks  were  "minor  acts  of  politi¬ 
cally  motivated  violence  against  commercial  tar¬ 
gets  which  caused  no  deaths  and  few  casualties." 
Yet  the  deaths  from  terrorism  climbed  from  163  in 
1995  to  311  in  1996,  indicating  a  "trend  toward 
more  ruthless  attacks  on  mass  civilian  targets  and 
the  use  of  more  powerful  bombs."  Terrorist  at¬ 
tacks  are  increasingly  focused  on  the  United 
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States  and  symbols  of  its  power,  rather  than  com¬ 
mercial  interests  or  the  West  in  general. 

Assistance  from 
Transition  States 

Previous  Strategic  Assessments  assumed  that 
transition  states  were  moving  inexorably  toward 
the  Western  democratic  core.  However,  many 
states  are  likely  to  be  neither  market  democracies 
nor  clearly  opposed  to  them.  These  states  do  not 
accept  the  Western  assumption  that  democracy 
and  vibrant  economies  are  natural  partners.  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Singaporean  leaders,  for  example,  seem 
to  be  adopting  free-market  economies  but  reject¬ 
ing  democracy,  claiming  an  "Asian  values"  model 
as  their  long-term  stasis.  Conversely,  Russia  ap¬ 
pears  to  accept  democracy  without  fully  embrac¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  a  market-oriented  economy. 

As  a  result  of  this  more  complicated  pattern 
of  development,  transition  states  are  less  likely  to 
support  the  values  of  the  Western  core  or  iden¬ 
tify  with  their  interests.  Many  countries  are  ac¬ 
tively  proliferating  technical  expertise  for  com¬ 
mercial  and  political  gains.  The  Russian 
Government  claims  to  oppose  nuclear  and  mis¬ 
sile  proliferation  but  either  carmot  or  will  not 


prevent  Russian  companies  and  individuals 
from  doing  so.  China  provided  design  and  mate¬ 
rial  assistance  to  Iran's  nuclear  and  ballistic  mis¬ 
sile  programs.  Transition  states  are  substantially 
contributing  to  the  arsenals  of  rogues,  and  this  is 
likely  to  increase  over  time. 

Transition  states  also  are  helping  defend  the 
interests  of  rogue  states  in  international  arenas. 
Russia  has  long  sought  to  prevent  NATO  mili¬ 
tary  action  against  the  Serbs  in  both  Bosnia  and 
Kosovo.  China  and  Russia  opposed  U.S.  military 
action  against  Iraq  during  the  September  1998 
crisis.  Many  transition  states  see  their  interests 
served  by  preventing  what  they  perceive  to  be 
U.S.  hegemony. 

Diminishing  Support 
for  Isolating  Rogues 

Not  only  are  transition  states  not  supporting 
policies  to  isolate  rogues,  even  America's  closest 
allies  contest  the  policy  of  isolating  rogues.  Euro¬ 
pean  allies  categorically  reject  extraterritorial 
U.S.  action  to  punish  companies  doing  business 
with  Cuba,  Libya,  or  Iran.  France's  oil  consor¬ 
tium  openly  challenged  U.S.  sanctions  by  invest¬ 
ing  in  Iranian  oil  fields.  Canadian  companies  in¬ 
vest  in  Cuba  with  regularity. 


International  Incidents  by  Region,  1992-97 
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U.S.  Interests 

The  increasing  number  of  rogue  states  and 
accelerating  proliferation  are  key  reasons  for  the 
more  dangerous  international  security  environ¬ 
ment  than  was  envisioned  in  previous  Strategic 
Assessments.  The  United  States  will  likely  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  greater  number  of  states  and  or¬ 
ganizations  that  pose  threats  to  our  interests. 
Those  organizations  will  resort  to  terrorism  and 
local  coercion  of  neighbors  rather  than  directly 
engaging  U.S.  conventional  forces.  The  break¬ 
down  of  nonproliferation  regimes  will  enable 
these  states  to  acquire  a  variety  of  WMD  and 
long-range  delivery  systems.  They  are  likely  to 
receive  support  from  transition  states,  and  the 
core  of  democratic  states  may  be  less  likely  to 
support  U.S.  interests.  These  changes  will  further 
compound  the  problem  of  protecting  and  ad¬ 
vancing  U.S.  interests. 


Middle  East 


North  America 
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Source:  U.S.  Department  of  State. 


Protecting  U.S.  Territory 
and  Citizens 


Protecting  U.S.  citizens  and  territory,  while 
carrying  out  commitments  to  allies,  remains  the 
paramount  U.S.  security  interest,  but  the  United 
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States  will  need  to  adapt  its  policies  and  military 
forces  to  address  the  new  threats.  The  increase  in 
rogue  states  and  organizations  will  make  the  se¬ 
curity  environment  less  predictable,  which  will 
require  greater  flexibility  in  policies  and  forces. 
The  United  States  will  also  have  a  strong  interest 
in  preventing  coalitions  among  rogues.  Some 
rogues  already  share  information  and  technol¬ 
ogy  and  conduct  coordinated  attacks.  The 
United  States  needs  to  carefully  monitor  and, 
where  possible,  prevent  such  collaboration. 

Countering  Terrorism 

Increased  terrorism  portends  a  serious  chal¬ 
lenge  to  protecting  U.S.  citizens  and  territory. 
The  openness  of  U.S.  society  makes  the  problem 


Rumsfeld  Commission  Findings 

She  Rumsfeld  Commission  was  established  in  1 997  to  assess  the  nature  and  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  existing  and  emerQing  bdtlibtic-iiiisbite  ttueat  to  ttie  United  States  In  July 
of  1 498  the  commission  submitted  its  unanimous  findings  to  the  Congress  The 
I  ummission  lei  nmniended  that  U  S  analyses  and  pui  tices  be  revised  to  reflect  the  reality 
of  an  environment  in  which  there  may  be  little  or  no  warntng.'Oteflhdings  focfedet 

■  CDiiCfti'd  eliurts  by  f  ni  nibe’  of  overtiy  or  ooti-nti.illy  hostile  nations  to  acquire  ballistic 
nii'.'.in",  ,.'iti  bio'ogical  or  ruclea'  payloads  pnsf  i  ijrav  mg  threat  to  the  United  States,  its 
deployed  forces,  and  its  f  nentfe  and  affies 

■  Dfvp  op: '  I  ihreais  fron  tlortli  Koiea  Ira '  and  :i  i.|  ■«  ill  not  match  U  S  systems  tor  accuracy 
or  rpii  ibilit,  i,uti.oulcm‘  ct  ha(0' damane  on  tie  UnrtedStates  wittimSto  lOyeaisofa 
decision  to  acguire  the  capabitity. 

■  1  he  tni  ',ii  pivsed  b”  emerging  capab'l'ties  s  bmjcler  moie  mature,  and  evolving  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  the  ihteBigeace  command  has  reported,  '  " 

The  intelligence  community  s  ability  to  ptovide  timely  and  accurate  estimates  of  bab 
listfc  missile  threats  is  eroding  and  needs  to  be  strengthened.  '  'v 


all  but  unmanageable:  four  himdred  million  peo¬ 
ple  travel  to  the  United  States  each  year;  eight 
hundred  thousand  aircraft  land  at  U.S.  airports; 
and  nine  million  cargo  containers  arrive  by  ship. 
Rogues  are  likely  to  exploit  these  vulnerabilities. 
The  United  States  will  be  unable  to  effectively 
manage  a  defense  against  all  possible  threats  ab¬ 
sent  a  major  redirection  of  funding  for  intelli¬ 
gence,  monitoring  immigration,  controlling  bor¬ 
ders  and  coastal  waters,  and  better  coordination 
across  agencies. 

Protecting  forward-deployed  U.S.  forces  and 
ensuring  their  operational  effectiveness  will  also 
be  more  difficult  because  of  rogues  armed  with 
WMD,  U.S.  military  bases  are  large,  vulnerable 
targets  for  terrorist  attacks.  Deployed  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  forces  also  have  a  large  footprint,  primarily 


because  of  logistics  support,  and  are  likely  to  be 
within  range  of  ballistic  missiles,  whose  short 
flight  times  will  make  interception  difficult. 

Nonproliferation  and 
Counterproliferation 

The  increasingly  apparent  breakdown  of 
nonproliferation  regimes  does  not  negate  U.S.  in¬ 
terest  in  continuing  existing  regimes  as  long  as 
possible  and  finding  better  ways  to  prevent  pro¬ 
liferation,  But  more  rogues  armed  with  more  ac¬ 
curate,  long-range  WMD  argue  strongly  for  bet¬ 
ter  protection  of  U.S.  citizens  and  territory  than 
may  have  seemed  necessary  in  the  past.  Protect¬ 
ing  U.S.  citizens  and  territory  will  also  be  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  preserving  public  willingness 
to  remain  engaged  in  the  world  and  defending 
U.S.  interests  beyond  U.S.  borders. 

In  addition  to  defending  against  WMD  at¬ 
tacks  where  possible,  figuring  out  how  to  deter 
acquisition  of  WMD  and  their  use  against  U.S.  tar¬ 
gets  should  be  a  top  priority.  It  is  unclear  whether 
the  same  calculus  that  determined  the  behavior  of 
nuclear  weapons  states  in  the  past  will  motivate 
rogues.  An  important  component  of  deterring 
WMD  attacks  will  be  demonstrating  that  WMD 
will  not  deter  the  United  States  itself  from  defend¬ 
ing  its  interests.  U.S.  forces  will  need  to  have  the 
capability  to  operate  effectively  in  WMD  polluted 
environments,  and  the  American  public  will  need 
to  become  inured  to  the  prospect  of  the  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  fighting  in  these  environments. 

Reducing  the  Potential  for 
Rogue  States 

Integrating  states  into  the  global  economy 
and  the  democratic  core  will  be  important  to 
managing  the  threat  of  rogues  and  WMD.  The 
Clinton  administration's  national  security  strat¬ 
egy  of  enlarging  the  core  of  market-oriented 
democracies  may  not  produce  states  willing  to 
support  U.S.  security  interests,  but  it  will  likely 
reduce  the  number  that  could  later  become 
rogue  states.  It  will  also  give  them  more  incen¬ 
tives  to  uphold  international  norms  and  fewer 
incentives  to  support  rogue  regimes. 

Increasing  Cooperation  Among 
Friends  and  Allies 

The  disengagement  of  America's  allies  from 
the  problems  of  rogue  states  and  WMD  prolifera¬ 
tion  is  already  straining  alliance  relations  and 
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Rocket  fired  by  North 
Korea  across  Japan  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  Au¬ 
gust  31,  1998,  purportedly 
as  the  country’s  first 
satellite  launch 


has  the  prospect  of  creating  several  very  damag¬ 
ing  effects.  First,  the  United  States  will  see  a  less¬ 
ening  value  to  its  alliances  if  allies  whose  secu¬ 
rity  the  United  States  underwrites  are  unwilling 
to  share  the  burden  of  mutual  interests.  Second, 
by  not  participating  in  a  common  defense  ap¬ 
proach  to  these  threats,  America's  allies  will, 
over  time,  be  less  able  to  contribute  to  coalition 
operations.  Third,  the  United  States  may  become 
more  unilateralist,  feeling  less  constrained  by  al¬ 
lied  concerns. 


Consequences 
for  U.S.  Policy 

The  major  policy  choice  confronting  the 
United  States  is  whether  to  attempt  to  contain 
rogues  or  engage  them  and  thereby  modify  their 
behavior.  The  current  policy  of  isolating  rogue 
states  is  morally  appealing.  It  castigates  behav¬ 
ior  that  is  contrary  to  U.S.  interests.  When  the 
United  States  has  formed  international  coali¬ 
tions  to  isolate  rogues,  the  policy  has  limited 
their  threats.  However,  even  with  international 
support  for  such  isolation,  the  United  States  has 
not  succeeded  in  removing  rogue  regimes  or 
changing  their  behavior.  International  support 
for  isolating  rogues  may  diminish  as  their  num¬ 
bers  increase  and  they  pose  greater  risks  for  al¬ 
lies  and  partners. 

Theoretically,  engagement  avoids  these 
drawbacks.  It  does  not  punish  societies  living 
under  already  oppressive  authoritarian  regimes. 
Building  coalitions  based  on  engagement  is  easier 
than  those  attempting  containment.  However,  en¬ 
gaging  rogues  also  has  its  drawbacks,  as  difficul¬ 
ties  implementing  the  Framework  Agreement 
with  North  Korea  make  clear.  Engagement  can  be 
seen  as  legitimizing  the  behavior  of  rogue  states. 
In  many  cases,  engaging  rogues  may  not  change 
their  behavior,  but  may  simply  reduce  the  penal¬ 
ties  they  pay  for  it.  In  the  worst  case,  engagement 
may  actually  facilitate  rogue  behavior. 

In  practice,  a  mixed  approach  will  likely  be 
preferred.  Broad  sanctions  and  other  actions 
that  punish  whole  societies  are  unlikely  to  gar¬ 
ner  support,  especially  if  rogues  continue  to 
survive.  Allies  also  are  unlikely  to  support  com¬ 
mercial  embargoes  over  the  longer  term.  Yet, 
simply  engaging  rogues  would  probably  not  be 
supported  by  the  U.S.  Congress  or  public,  or 
succeed  in  many  cases.  Finding  narrowly  tar¬ 
geted  ways  to  prevent  threats  from  spreading 
and  to  penalize  rogue  leaders  while  minimizing 
the  affects  on  their  societies  should  be  a  priority 
in  policy  development. 

Managing  Proliferation  and 
Promoting  Stability 

Maintaining  existing  nonproliferation 
regimes  and  creating  more  restrictive  ones  are 
desirable.  Such  regimes  seek  to  limit  commercial 
traffic  in  key  components,  monitor  potential  sup¬ 
pliers,  and  conduct  inspections.  Theoretically, 
nonproliferation  regimes  could  separate  the 
problems  of  WMD  from  rogue  states.  However, 
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Osama  bin  Laden 


there  are  compelling  reasons  why 
sole  reliance  on  nonproliferation 
regimes  is  not  practical.  At  most,  the 
United  States  will  be  able  to  extend 
the  length  of  time  it  takes  rogues  to 
acquire  WMD.  Nonproliferation 
makes  acquisition  of  WMD  more  dif¬ 
ficult  and  time  consuming;  as  such,  it 
is  a  management  tool,  not  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  rogues  and  WMD. 
The  best  policies  are  those  that  re¬ 
strict  sensitive  technologies,  reward 
states  that  choose  not  to  proliferate, 
and  penalize  violators. 

As  more  states  possess  WMD 
with  long-range  delivery  systems,  the 
United  States  must  develop  a  clear 
evaluation  of  which  states  threaten 
U.S.  interests  and  develop  a  gradu¬ 
ated  spectrum  of  corresponding  poli¬ 
cies.  Broad  sanctions  against  any 
WMD  possessor  state  are  too  blunt  an  instrument 
to  always  serve  U.S.  interests.  Sanctions  should 
remain  one  of  our  instruments,  but  the  United 
States  needs  to  punish  rogue  leaders  and  stabilize 
regional  security  affairs  once  proliferation  occurs. 


Maintaining  Effectiveness  as 
Support  Diminishes 


The  increasing  threat  of  rogues  armed  with 
WMD  will  likely  decrease  the  open  support  pro¬ 
vided  by  America's  partners.  U.S.  power  projec¬ 
tion  depends  on  host  nation  support  from  many 
regional  partners.  Maintaining  allied  support 
will  require  careful  statecraft  and  coordination  of 
policies.  Reliance  on  host  nation  support  can  also 
be  minimized  by  reducing  the  operating  foot¬ 
print  for  U.S.  forces,  as  envisioned  in  foint  Vision 
2010.  Finding  other  ways  of  meeting  the  opera¬ 
tional  needs  of  U.S.  forces  when  expected  sup¬ 
port  is  not  forthcoming  should  be  a  priority  in 
U.S.  planning. 

The  Department  of  Defense  currently  views 
the  Quadrennial  Defense  Review's  "prepare 
function"  primarily  in  terms  of  equipment  mod¬ 
ernization.  However,  preparing  for  the  more  hos¬ 
tile  and  less  predictable  international  environ¬ 
ment  requires  a  more  expansive  set  of  tasks. 
Military  operations  in  an  environment  with  more 
and  better  armed  rogue  states  will  entail  prepa¬ 
ration  in  several  areas; 


■  Enhancing  protection  of  the  U.S.  homeland 

■  Increasing  protection  of  partner  countries  and 
forward  deployed  U.S.  forces 


■  Realizing  Joint  Vision  2010's  focused  logistics 
concept  to  reduce  the  operating  footprint  of  U.S.  forces 

■  Ensuring  effective  operations  in  a  WMD  envi¬ 
ronment  with  less  support  from  allies  and  partners 

■  Developing  public  acceptance  of  military  opera¬ 
tions  in  a  WMD  environment 

a  Maintaining  military  forces  capable  of  con¬ 
ducting  major  theater  rvars  in  two  regions  nearly  si¬ 
multaneously. 

Redirecting  Defense  Efforts 
and  Resources 

The  United  States  spent  $268  billion  on  de¬ 
fense  last  year  and  only  $6.7  billion  on  countering 
terrorism.  As  terrorism  increases.  Congress  likely 
will  question  why  the  U.S.  defense  establishment 
is  not  doing  more  in  this  area.  A  marginal  shift  in 
emphasis  is  needed  to  counter  terrorism,  prolifer¬ 
ation,  and  new  types  of  regional  conflicts.  Coun¬ 
tering  an  increasing  number  of  rogue  states  and 
accelerating  proliferation  is  as  important  to  U.S. 
interests  as  fighting  and  winning  major  theater 
wars.  And,  the  United  States  so  dominates  the 
battlefield  that  major  theater  wars  are  arguably 
the  least  challenge  of  full-spectrum  dominance. 
Moreover,  weapons  of  mass  destruction  are  not 
separate  from  regional  wars;  they  may  well  be 
used  to  fight  regional  wars. 

Increased  spending  in  four  areas  is  needed 
to  better  manage  the  problem  of  rogues  and 
WMD  proliferation. 

•  Intelligence  Collection  and  Assessment.  The 
U.S.  must  be  able  to  identify  and  penetrate  emer¬ 
gent  rogue  states  and  organizations,  monitor  their 
connections,  assess  likely  actions,  and  prevent 
,wherever  possible,  proliferation  or  terrorist  acts. 

e  Procuring  Standoff  Weapons.  The  United 
States  has  displayed  a  tendency  in  recent  en¬ 
gagements  to  employ  standoff  weapons  as  the 
instrument  of  choice  in  retaliating  against 
rogues,  in  order  to  limit  the  exposure  of  U.S. 
service  members.  More  rogues  resorting  to 
asymmetric  strategies  argues  for  further  reduc¬ 
ing  reliance  on  manned  systems  and  spending 
much  more  on  unmanned  vehicles  and  penetrat¬ 
ing  weapons. 

•  Targeting  Regimes.  The  capability  to  attack 
ruling  regimes  raises  the  stakes  for  rogue  states. 
Holding  the  leadership  at  risk  requires  timely, 
actionable  intelligence  and  accurate  attack  capa¬ 
bilities.  Limiting  collateral  damage  and  achiev¬ 
ing  the  intended  result  without  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  will  make  targeting  rogues  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  U.S.  public  and  world  opinion. 
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Iranian  Shahab-3  missile, 
which  has  a  range  of  800 
miles  and  can  reach  Israel 


•  Ballistic  Missile  and  Other  Defenses.  Accel¬ 
erating  proliferation  and  more  rogues  make  de¬ 
fense  of  the  U.S.  homeland  ever  more  pressing. 
Greater  attention  should  be  focused  on  resolving 
the  problems  associated  with  ballistic  missile  de¬ 
fenses.  Defenses  against  cruise  missiles  and  other 
long-range  delivery  systems  are  also  needed. 

Focusing  on  Threatening 
State  Actions 

Rogue  states  will  vary  in  the  degree  of 
threat  to  U.S.  interests.  The  challenge  will  be  to 
determine  which  pose  the  most  serious  threats 
to  U.S.  interests  and  to  discriminate  among 
them.  This  will  require  a  sophisticated  set  of 
U.S.  policies.  Focusing  on  rogue  state  actions 
rather  than  their  values  is  a  first  step  and  offers 
several  advantages.  This  policy  characterizes  the 
behavior  of  states  rather  than  their  nature.  It 
also  makes  it  likely  that  changes  in  state  behav¬ 
ior  will  be  detected.  Additionally,  it  encourages 
states  to  adopt  preferred  norms  of  behavior.  It 
avoids  stigmatizing  states  that  do  not  share  our 
values,  reducing  the  likelihood  of  a  clash  of  civi¬ 
lizations.  Finally,  this  policy  broadens  the  basis 


for  diplomatic  and  military  coalitions  by  not  ex¬ 
cluding  those  states  that  may  share  U.S.  interests 
but  not  necessarily  our  values. 

Preparing  Domestic  Agencies 
for  WMD  Threats 

The  U.S.  homeland  is  unprepared  for  terror¬ 
ist  attack  involving  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  initiated  a 
program  using  National  Guard  units  to  train 
civil  authorities  in  major  U.S.  cities.  More  pro¬ 
grams  are  needed,  even  though  some  might  blur 
the  distinction  between  domestic  and  foreign  op¬ 
erations.  A  public  information  campaign  to  edu¬ 
cate  Americans  about  the  risks  and  how  the  gov¬ 
ernment  plans  to  manage  them  is  necessary. 
Stockpiling  chemical  and  biological  antidotes 
would  also  facilitate  crisis  response. 

Responding  to  such  asymmetric  attacks  on 
U.S.  interests  will  require  closer  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  U.S.  military  and  other  government 
agencies.  Traditional  barriers  between  internal 
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and  external  security  and  intelligence  gathering 
will  need  to  be  overcome.  Lack  of  coordination 
between  domestic  and  foreign  responsibilities 
will  be  a  major  vulnerability.  In  May  1997,  the 
Clinton  administration  took  a  major  step  to  ad¬ 
dress  this  problem  by  issuing  Presidential  Deci¬ 
sion  Directive  56,  Policy  on  Managing  Complex 
Contingency  Operations.  If  this  policy  is  imple¬ 
mented  by  the  affected  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies,  cooperation  will  be  vastly  improved  and 
government  will  be  moved  significantly  toward 
unity  of  effort. 

Building  Consensus  on  Allied 
Approach  to  Threats 

For  nearly  a  decade,  the  United  States  has 
sought  greater  allied  support  in  containing  rogue 
states  and  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  with  little  effect.  Unless  allies  begin 
to  participate  soon,  the  United  States  will  de¬ 
velop  institutional  avenues,  military  practices, 
intelligence  networks,  and  military  systems  that 
render  allies  unable  to  join  in  combined  opera¬ 
tions.  Acting  unilaterally  not  only  reduces  the  in¬ 
ternational  legitimacy  of  using  military  force,  it 
also  reduces  U.S.  leverage  against  rogue  actions. 
Consequently,  the  United  States  should  develop 
a  concerted  strategic  effort  drawing  on  all  the  in¬ 
struments  of  national  power  and  premised  on 
the  full  cooperation  of  allies  and  friends. 

Discarding  the  concept  of  rogue  states,  or  at 
least  not  demonizing  them,  could  help  build  a 
consensus  approach.  However,  the  United  States 
should  not  hesitate  to  confront  allies  regarding 
the  need  to  address  threats  to  shared  interests. 
The  continued  presence  of  U.S.  forces  and  al¬ 
liance  participation  might  become  contingent  on 


meaningful  allied  contributions  to  combating  the 
rogue  and  WMD  threat. 

The  United  States  has  an  interest  in  improv¬ 
ing  surveillance  of  potential  threats  and  intelli¬ 
gence  gathering  cooperation  with  other  states'  in¬ 
telligence  organizations.  Several  states  maintain 
intelligence  operations  in  countries  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  that  are  more  difficult  for  the  United 
States  to  penetrate.  Cooperation  with  other  states' 
intelligence  efforts  is  mutually  beneficial  because 
it  ensures  more  equitable  burdensharing.  The 
United  States  might  also  share  information  and 
communications  technologies  to  facilitate  allied 
participation  in  counterterrorist  and  counterpro¬ 
liferation  operations. 

Net  Assessment 

In  contrast  to  the  optimistic  projections  of 
past  Strategic  Assessments,  the  international  envi¬ 
ronment  is  seemingly  more  dangerous  with  re¬ 
spect  to  rogue  states  and  proliferation.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  states  or  movements  hostile  to  U.S. 
interests  is  likely  to  increase.  States  unable  to  ben¬ 
efit  from  globalization  will  grow  disenfranchised. 
Technological  improvements  and  deteriorating 
nonproliferation  regimes  are  providing  these 
groups  with  accurate,  long-range  WMD.  Unable 
to  succeed  by  directly  challenging  U.S.  military 
forces,  rogue  states  and  organizations  are  likely 
to  resort  increasingly  to  terrorism.  Together  rogue 
states  and  proliferation  will  be  a  central  threat  to 
U.S.  security  interests. 
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Troubled  states  lack  either  the  capacity 
or  intention  to  fulfill  the  basic  needs  of 
a  substantial  element  of  their  popula¬ 
tion,  often  casting  fundamental  doubt 
on  the  legitimacy  of  the  regime  in  power.  Recent 
examples  include  the  collapse  of  governmental 
institutions  (Somalia),  economic  dysfunction 
coupled  with  brutal  repression  (Haiti,  North 
Korea),  and  genocidal  assault  by  the  state  on  an 
entire  segment  of  its  own  citizenry  (Rwanda, 
Bosnia,  Kosovo).  The  troubled  state  is  at  the  root 
of  many  contemporary  security  challenges,  caus¬ 
ing  considerable  retooling  of  various  instruments 
of  national  security  policy. 

Troubled  states  are  not  merely  a  temporary 
irritant  associated  with  the  transition  from  a 
bipolar  world  order.  Indeed,  they  are  a  perma¬ 
nent  feature  of  international  politics,  as  indicated 
by  their  prominent  role  during  the  Cold  War  as 
the  preferred  terrain  for  conflict  between  the  su¬ 
perpowers  (Southeast  Asia,  postcolonial  Africa, 
Central  America,  Afghanistan).  Although  fragile 
and  dysfunctional  states  are  not  new,  their  strate¬ 
gic  salience  today  differs  fundamentally  from 
previous  eras. 


In  the  past,  troubled  states  were  significant 
because  of  their  potential  to  affect  the  balance  of 
power,  especially  when  turmoil  in  one  state 
could  be  exploited  to  destabilize  an  entire  region. 
In  the  absence  of  great  power  rivalries  and  the 
spheres  of  influence  associated  with  them,  how¬ 
ever,  troubled  states  are  no  longer  very  useful 
geopolitically.  Nevertheless,  fragile  states  con¬ 
tinue  to  disintegrate,  generating  humanitarian 
catastrophes  that  tend  to  disrupt  the  social  or  po¬ 
litical  stability  of  their  neighbors  (Haiti,  Rwanda, 
Bosnia,  Kosovo).  The  failure  of  their  institutions 
of  law  and  order,  moreover,  can  convert  them 
into  an  incubator  for  transnational  threats,  such 
as  organized  crime,  terrorism,  arms  trafficking, 
and  even  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  (WMD).  Troubled  states  are  strategically  sig¬ 
nificant  today,  therefore,  because  they  lie  at  the 
heart  of  many  contemporary  security  challenges. 
Accordingly,  the  strategic  focus  has  shifted  to  de¬ 
vising  strategies  to  remedy  rather  than  exploit 
vulnerable  and  failed  states. 

Converting  a  troubled  state  into  a  contribut¬ 
ing  member  of  the  international  community  is  a 
task  that  requires  considerable  retooling  of  vari¬ 
ous  instruments  of  national  security  policy.  The 
military  must  become  adroit  at  nurturing  peace 
while  simultaneously  maintaining  its  combat 
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edge.  Institutions  constructed  for  collective  de¬ 
fense  against  aggression,  such  as  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  NATO,  are  being  used  today  to  orches¬ 
trate  multilateral  interventions  to  rescue  states  in 
distress.  Adequate  mechanisms  still  remain  to  be 
devised  for  effectively  integrating  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  military  actors  with  their  civilian  coun¬ 
terparts  from  international  and  nongovernmen¬ 
tal  organizations.  At  a  systemic  level,  in  sum,  the 
contest  is  between  the  sources  of  disorder  that 
render  states  ungovernable  and  the  institutions 
of  multilateral  and  civil-military  cooperation  re¬ 
quired  for  remedy. 


Ironically,  it  is  often  the  weakest  states  that 
are  the  source  of  disruption  in  global  affairs  today 
(Somalia,  Haiti,  Rwanda,  Albania,  Zaire,  and  the 
former  Yugoslavia).  In  an  era  of  permeable  bor¬ 
ders,  free  trade,  and  an  omnipresent  media,  a 
state  in  chaos  anywhere  is  apt  to  send  reverbera¬ 
tions  across  the  globe.  This  is  likely  to  continue  to 
be  the  case,  moreover,  owing  to  the  enduring  con¬ 
sequences  of  nationalism  and  globalism. 

Nationalism,  taken  to  excess,  contributes  to 
the  collapse  of  multiethnic  states.  The  notion  that 


every  nation  or  culturally  distinct  group  de¬ 
serves  its  own  sovereign  state  has  a  visceral  ap¬ 
peal.  This  sentiment  is  especially  prone  to  trigger 
separatist  movements  when  the  minority  in¬ 
volved  suffers  economic,  political,  and  social 
deprivation.  Additionally,  autocratic  rulers  may 
opt  to  exploit  societal  divisions  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  power  by  inciting  popular  passions 
against  ethnic  minorities  (for  example,  Slobodan 
Milosevic  in  Yugoslavia).  Although  nationalism 
was  a  factor  in  the  Cold  War  struggle  between 
East  and  West,  its  impact  was  muted.  The  Soviet 
Union's  disintegration  has  exposed  the  national¬ 
ism  latent  there,  as  well  as  among  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Second  World  and  in  former  colonial 
areas  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  ledger  since  1989 
has  included  brutal  but  futile  repression  in 
Chechnya,  genocide  in  Rwanda,  and  ethnic 
cleansing  in  Bosnia  and  Kosovo.  Rather  than  per¬ 
forming  its  most  basic  function — protecting  its 
citizens — the  state  thus  becomes  a  predatory 
threat  to  an  entire  segment  of  society.  This  can 
generate  acts  of  wanton  brutality,  genocide, 
wholesale  migration  of  internally  displaced  per¬ 
sons,  massive  flight  of  refugees,  and  destabiliza¬ 
tion  of  surrounding  states. 

Globalism  is  another  enduring  phenomenon 
that  will  inexorably  contribute  to  the  incidence 
of  troubled  states.  The  outcome  of  the  Cold  War 
demonstrated  that  command  economies  are  less 
rational  and  efficient  at  organizing  resources 
than  competitive  markets.  To  maximize  the  eco¬ 
nomic  capacity  of  the  state,  interference  with  the 
invisible  hand  of  the  marketplace  must  be  kept 
to  a  minimum.  Not  only  commodities  but  invest¬ 
ments  and  information  must  flow  across  interna¬ 
tional  boundaries  largely  unimpeded  if  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  this  economic  model  are  to  be  achieved. 
For  states  that  either  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
compete,  however,  globalism  will  likely  cause 
grave  difficulties. 

Even  states  that  reject  free  trade  will  still  be 
governed  by  the  logic  of  the  market,  because 
their  capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  citizens 
will  in  many  cases  decline.  In  particular,  this  will 
be  the  case  where  birth  rates  are  high,  which  is 
often  characteristic  of  the  poorest  countries.’  For 
many  states,  the  incapacity  to  satisfy  basic 
human  needs  (jobs,  food,  shelter,  health  care,  ed¬ 
ucation)  for  their  burgeoning  populations  is  the 
real  and  present  danger. 
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To  retain  power,  rulers  in  such  regimes  typi¬ 
cally  opt  to  suppress  demands  levied  against 
them.  This  may  set  in  motion  a  downward  spiral 
that  ultimately  concludes  with  the  masses  being 
driven  to  a  subsistence  level,  or  below.  The  inter¬ 
national  community  may  unintentionally  abet 
this  process  by  imposing  economic  sanctions 
aimed  at  pressuring  repressive  regimes.  As  seen 
in  Haiti,  those  who  have  the  means  to  do  so  will 
flee  to  neighboring  states.  If  this  is  not  possible, 
mass  starvation  may  occur,  as  in  North  Korea, 
unless  the  regime  collapses  or  is  overthrown. 

Globalism  will  also  generate  strains  in  states 
that  are  unsuccessful  in  their  attempt  to  adapt  to 
market  economics.  Former  Communist  states 
and  other  authoritarian  regimes  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  vulnerable.  They  confront  the  dual  chal¬ 
lenges  of  privatizing  their  economies  while  plu- 
ralizing  their  political  systems.^  The  pervasive 
internal  security  organizations  that  once  ensured 
state  control  and  public  order  tend  to  metasta¬ 
size  as  these  societies  become  exposed  to  global 
competition.  The  result  has  often  been  a  bonanza 
for  the  criminal  underworld  as  gangster  ele¬ 
ments  insinuate  themselves  into  emerging  corpo¬ 
rate  and  political  power  structures.  The  outcome 
has  ranged  from  "cowboy  capitalism"  in  Russia 
to  "gangster  communism"  in  the  remnants  of  Yu¬ 
goslavia.  Once  transnational  criminal  networks 
gain  a  foothold,  they  are  extremely  difficult  to 
dislodge,  undermining  prospects  for  democratic 
consolidation  and  long-term  economic  vitality. 

Transnational  threats  such  as  terrorism,  or¬ 
ganized  crime,  arms  smuggling,  and  financial 
scams  have  become  a  severe  challenge,  because 
the  combination  of  permeable  borders  and  frag¬ 
ile  institutions  makes  many  weak  states  danger¬ 
ously  vulnerable.  While  the  basic  aim  of  criminal 
enterprises  is  not  the  overthrow  of  governments, 
they  nevertheless  neutralize  such  core  institu¬ 
tions  as  the  courts,  police,  and  even  the  military, 
so  as  to  facilitate  their  illicit  operations.  Control 
over  entire  regions  of  countries  has  been  for¬ 
feited  to  drug  lords  as  a  result,  and  the  tenacity 
of  guerrilla  movements  has  been  accentuated  by 
linkages  with  organized  crime  as  in  Colombia.^ 
Illicit  contributions  from  the  criminal  under¬ 
world  can  pervert  and  delegitimize  the  electoral 
process,  especially  in  newly  democratizing 
states.'*  Ultimately,  the  apparatus  of  the  state  may 
be  suborned  by  international  outlaws,  convert¬ 
ing  national  territory  into  a  sanctuary  for 


transnational  crime,  as  was  the  case  with  OT 

UJ 

Panama  under  Manuel  Noriega  and  Bolivia 
under  General  Garcia  Meza.  North  Korea  pro-  ^ 
vides  a  variation  on  this  theme;  the  government  OT 
has  resorted  to  trafficking  in  drugs  as  a  means  of  Q 
generating  revenue. 

Another  destabilizing  consequence  of  glob-  ^ 
alism  is  the  volatility  of  capital  flows.  For  emerg-  q 
ing  economies,  external  investment  is  crucial  if  S£ 
they  are  to  become  competitive  globally.  Without 
it,  the  process  of  opening  protected  internal  mar¬ 
kets  can  simply  result  in  the  loss  of  domestic 
sales  to  foreigners  with  no  compensatory  gains 
in  penetration  of  external  markets.  International 
investors  can  be  fickle,  however,  and  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  daily  international  financial  transactions 
dwarfs  the  annual  gross  national  products  of 
most  states.’  The  vulnerability  this  generates  was 
demonstrated  by  the  Mexican  peso's  collapse  in 
1994  and  more  recently  in  Asia's  financial  crisis. 
These  events  precipitated  severe  economic 
downturns  in  the  surrounding  region  with  dam¬ 
aging  consequences  for  political  stability  (In¬ 
donesia  and  Malaysia),  and  the  reverberations 
were  felt  in  emerging  markets  worldwide. 

The  troubled  state  phenomenon  is  persistent, 
because  the  underlying  dynamics  of  nationalism 
and  globalism  are  enduring.  Nationalism  will 
continue  to  disrupt  multiethnic  states,  especially 
those  governed  in  a  repressive  and  exclusionary 
manner.  In  such  cases,  the  state  is  liable  to  be 
thrown  into  a  crisis  over  its  basic  identity.  Global¬ 
ism,  on  the  other  hand,  can  lead  to  a  crisis  of  gov- 
ernability.  Economic  survival  and  the  resources 
available  to  the  state  have  become  increasingly 
dependent  on  vibrant  trading  relationships.  This 
places  immense  strains  on  authoritarian  regimes 
that  refuse  to  open  their  economies  to  outside 
competition,  and  also  on  nascent  democracies 
that  mismanage  the  economic  transition.  States 
that  are  subjected  to  the  disruptive  implications 
of  both  nationalism  and  the  failure  to  adapt  to 
globalism  will  be  particularly  vulnerable  to  disin¬ 
tegration  and  collapse. 


Peacekeeping  was  an  innovation  during  the 
Cold  War  that  was  intended  to  keep  interstate 
conflict  from  spiraling  out  of  control  and  spark¬ 
ing  a  superpower  conflagration.  During  its  first 
four  decades,  the  United  Nations  was  called 
upon  to  conduct  18  peacekeeping  missions  (an 
average  of  one  new  mission  every  other  year),  al¬ 
most  all  of  which  resulted  from  conflict  between 
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states.^  Between  1990  and  1999,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  conducted  31  peace  operations,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  three  per  year.  Almost  all  were  in  response 
to  internal  conflicts  in  troubled  states.  The  UN 
has  been  unable  to  deal  adequately  with  this 
surge  of  new  missions.  Contributing  factors  in¬ 
clude  the  high  cost  in  terms  of  financial  assess¬ 
ments  to  member  states  as  well  as  peacekeeping 
troops,  a  perceived  lack  of  national  interests,  a 
limited  understanding  of  how  to  rehabilitate  a 
failed  state,  and  embarrassment  in  Somalia  and 
Bosnia.  One  consequence  is  that  some  failing 
states  have  been  neglected,  with  dire  conse¬ 
quences  (Rwanda,  Zaire). 

Another  serious  limiting  factor  is  the  inca¬ 
pacity  of  the  UN  to  conduct  the  type  of  large- 
scale  military  operations  that  have  often  been  re¬ 
quired.^  The  UN  is  well  suited  for  peacekeeping 
activities,  such  as  monitoring  and  verification, 
that  are  premised  upon  strategic  consent  among 
the  disputants  about  the  role  of  the  intervening 


force.  These  conditions  characterized  the  tradi¬ 
tional  peacekeeping  of  interstate  disputes  during 
the  Cold  War.  When  consent  was  lost,  UN  forces 
withdrew,  as  occurred  prior  to  the  1967  Arab- 
Israeli  War. 

Troubled  states  have  been  the  focus  of  post- 
Cold  War  peace  operations,  and  consent  has 
been  more  conditional  and  fragile.  In  successful 
cases  like  El  Salvador  and  Mozambique,  the  con¬ 
flict  had  been  stimulated  in  part  by  superpower 
rivalry.  Once  this  ceased  to  be  a  factor,  local  con¬ 
sent  became  obtainable.  The  UN  has  foundered 
when  consent  has  been  marginal  and  the  require¬ 
ment  to  wield  force  credibly  has  been  high.  Be¬ 
cause  the  UN  lacks  a  standing  force,  a  viable 
command-and-control  system,  and  consensus 
among  UN  Security  Council  (UNSC)  members 
regarding  use  of  coercive  force  in  internal  con¬ 
flicts,  it  cannot  manage  the  robust  enforcement 
operations  often  required,  at  least  initially,  to 
deal  with  troubled  states. 

These  deficiencies  are  unlikely  to  change. 
Many  countries,  including  the  United  States,  op¬ 
pose  an  autonomous  military  capability  for  the 
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Post  Cold-War  UN  Peace  Operations  (1990-99) 


Source;  UN  Department  of  Public  Information. 
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UN.  Even  such  administrative  initiatives  as  a 
Rapidly  Deployable  Mission  Headquarters  have 
been  resisted.  Measures  to  enhance  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  UN  Department  of  Peacekeeping  Oper¬ 
ations  (DPKO)  have  probably  reached  their  high- 
water  mark.  The  establishment  of  a  24-hour 
command  post  was  an  essential  improvement,  as 
was  the  development  of  a  mechanism  for  mobiliz¬ 
ing  standby  military  forces  from  member  states. 
Another  crucial  practice,  the  use  of  "gratis"  mili¬ 
tary  officers  from  willing  member  states,  has  been 
abolished  within  DPKO,  however,  at  the  behest  of 
developing  nations  who  insist  that  all  positions  be 
filled  by  paid  UN  personnel.  Thus,  DPKO  capac¬ 
ity  to  conduct  even  its  current  missions  is  likely  to 
diminish  in  the  near  term. 

The  UN  has  recognized  its  limitations  in 
dealing  with  troubled  states  since  the  setbacks  in 
Somalia  and  Bosnia.  The  Security  Council  has 
been  willing  to  approve  peace  enforcement  oper¬ 
ations  conducted  by  coalitions  of  the  willing 
rather  than  the  UN  (like  the  Multinational  Force 
in  Haiti),  and  by  competent  regional  security  or¬ 
ganizations  (NATO  in  Bosnia,  for  example).  As  a 
practical  matter,  this  has  meant  that  only  trou¬ 
bled  states  of  importance  to  the  members  of  the 


Security  Council  can  be  managed.  There  has 
been  little  enthusiasm  for  large,  expensive  opera¬ 
tions  in  regions  of  marginal  strategic  conse¬ 
quence,  such  as  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  Overdue 
U.S.  assessments  from  previous  peacekeeping  ac¬ 
tivities  and  a  tendency  to  use  the  UN  as  a  scape¬ 
goat  for  failed  peacekeeping  activities  serve  as 
further  disincentives  to  undertake  new  opera¬ 
tions.*  Even  when  the  United  States  is  willing  to 
support  new  missions  financially,  other  countries 
may  be  reluctant  to  participate  unless  the  United 
States  also  takes  the  lead  militarily.  ^ 

When  a  troubled  state  affects  U.S.  strategic 
interests,  other  UNSC  members  may  be  reluctant 
to  provide  an  unambiguous  mandate  for  inter¬ 
vention.  This  is  especially  true  in  cases  where  a 
brutal  despot  is  suppressing  his  people  (like  Slo¬ 
bodan  Milosevic  in  Kosovo),  because  some  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  members  find  it  vital  to  preserve  sov¬ 
ereign  prerogatives  in  this  regard.  Thus,  there  are 
regions,  such  as  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  where  the 
UNSC  has  been  imwilling  to  act.  There  are  also 
circumstances,  such  as  genocide,  where  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  is  likely  to  be  paralyzed.  The  greatest 
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constraint,  however,  is  the  incapacity  of  the  UN  to 
manage  the  use  of  force  credibly.  Hence,  future 
UN-led  peace  missions  will  likely  be  confined  to 
relatively  benign  circumstances  where  the  consent 
of  the  disputants  is  reasonably  assured. 

In  spite  of  these  limitations,  the  U.N.  per¬ 
forms  several  essential  functions  in  managing 
troubled  states.  No  other  international  body  pos¬ 
sesses  the  same  degree  of  legitimacy  to  issue  a 
mandate  for  intervening  in  a  sovereign  but  dys¬ 
functional  state.  Various  UN  agencies,  such  as 
the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  the 
High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights,  make 
vital  contributions  to  mitigating  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  state  failure.  The  UN  has  also  devel¬ 
oped  extensive  expertise  in  electoral  monitoring 
and  civilian  policing  and  has  an  established 
mechanism  to  fund  peacekeeping  activities 
through  assessments  on  member  states.  Owing 
to  these  competencies,  the  United  Nations  is  well 
suited  for  the  later  phases  of  a  peace  operation, 
when  the  emphasis  is  on  long-term  institution 
building  as  in  Haiti.’"  The  United  Nations  also 
has  the  potential  to  prevent  the  regionalization 
of  internal  conflicts  by  mounting  preventive  de¬ 
ployments  in  areas  bordering  a  troubled  state 
(UNPREDEP  in  Macedonia). 

The  greatest  deficiency,  therefore,  arises  dur¬ 
ing  the  initial  phases  of  an  intervention,  when  a 
credible  coercive  capability  may  be  essential  for 
peacemaking  or  peace  enforcement.  Tire  United 
Nations  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  this.  Thus,  this 
is  another  area  where  demand  exceeds  capacity,  at 
least  until  other  mechanisms  are  adapted  or  de¬ 
veloped  for  this  purpose. 

Adapting  Oilier  Security 
Instruments 

Although  the  United  States  cannot  be  the 
world's  policeman,  this  proposition  provides  lit¬ 
tle  insight  into  who  should  deal  with  troubled 
states.  No  amount  of  reform  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  is  likely  to  fully  address  this  source  of 
global  instability.  Two  alternatives  remain:  re¬ 
gional  security  organizations  and  ad  hoc  coali¬ 
tions  of  the  willing. 

Regional  security  organizations  have  made 
limited  contributions  to  the  management  of  trou¬ 
bled  states  in  Africa  and  Latin  America.  The  most 
significant  operations  in  Africa  have  been  carried 
out  under  the  aegis  of  the  Economic  Organization 
of  West  African  States.  Dominated  by  Nigeria, 
which  has  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  troops  and 
material  support,  it  has  been  involved  in  bringing 


an  end  to  the  civil  war  in  Liberia  and  is  presently 
enmeshed  as  a  protagonist  in  the  civil  war  in 
Sierra  Leone.  The  Organization  of  American 
States  has  also  contributed  to  resolving  regional 
security  concerns  in  Nicaragua  and  Haiti. 

In  general,  however,  few  regional  security 
organizations  have  much  potential  to  address  the 
more  demanding  tasks  of  peacemaking  and 
peace  enforcement.  Because  they  operate  on  con¬ 
sensus,  they  will  often  be  paralyzed  when  faced 
with  situations  that  might  require  using  coercive 
force.  Unlike  the  United  Nations,  where  only  five 
states  wield  a  veto,  any  member  can  thwart  ac¬ 
tion.  Even  if  a  mandate  is  forthcoming,  member 
states  are  likely  to  have  competing  national  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  troubled  state  that  will  militate  against 
a  coherent  and  constructive  role.  Thus,  most  re¬ 
gional  organizations  suffer  from  the  same  defects 
as  the  United  Nations  in  dealing  with  the  use  of 
force.  In  more  benign  situations  where  the  dis¬ 
putants  provide  their  consent  for  an  external  in¬ 
tervention,  the  United  Nations  would  normally 
be  the  preferred  option,  on  the  basis  of  its  greater 
legitimacy,  extensive  experience,  and  established 
procedures  for  cost  sharing. 

NATO  is  qualitatively  different,  in  large  part 
because  of  U.S.  leadership  and  the  Alliance's 
demonstrated  capacity  to  conduct  multilateral 
operations.  NATO  allies  share  a  set  of  values  and 
interests  that  can  be  put  at  risk  by  a  troubled  state 
on  their  periphery,  such  as  the  former  Yugoslavia. 
Indeed,  this  "non-Article  5"  mission  has  pro¬ 
voked  the  Alliance's  first  operational  use  in 
Bosnia  and  first  use  of  force  in  Kosovo.  This  issue 
is  also  a  major  component  of  the  Alliance's  re¬ 
vised  "strategic  concept."  In  addition,  NATO 
continues  to  incorporate  partner  states  into  its  op¬ 
erations  in  Bosnia  and  to  develop  civil  affairs  ca¬ 
pabilities  in  many  allied  military  establishments 
to  facilitate  collaboration  with  international  and 
nongovernmental  organizations  (NGOs). 

Despite  considerable  NATO  advantages,  its 
freedom  to  act  will  continue  to  be  constrained  by 
concerns  about  a  mandate.  Despite  the  precedent 
set  by  the  use  of  air  power  against  Serbia  with¬ 
out  an  explicit  mandate  from  the  UN  Security 
Council,  many  allies  will  be  reluctant  to  under¬ 
take  future  interventions  in  the  absence  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  UN  mandate.  It  remains  possible  for  a  re¬ 
gional  body,  such  as  the  Organization  for 
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Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE),  to 
provide  an  alternative  mechanism  for  legitimiz¬ 
ing  collective  action.  Unmandated  NATO  opera¬ 
tions  will  remain  a  viable  policy  option,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  consistent  with  international  law. 

Another  potential  response  to  the  troubled 
state  phenomenon  would  be  for  European  states 
to  develop  the  capacity  to  act  alone  when  the 
United  States  opts  to  remain  on  the  sidelines.  Al¬ 
though  the  UNPKOFOR  experience  in  Bosnia 
was  unfavorable,  the  inefficacy  of  that  mission 
had  much  to  do  with  the  unworkable  "dual  key" 
command  and  control  arrangement  with  the  UN. 
One  avenue  for  development  of  an  all-European 
capability  would  be  the  European  Security  and 
Defense  Identity.  Essentially,  this  would  involve 
NATO  capabilities  without  active  U.S.  participa¬ 
tion.  The  other  alternative  would  entail  collabora¬ 
tion  between  the  Western  European  Union  and 
the  EU. 

As  a  regional  organization,  NATO  cannot 
address  troubled  states  everywhere.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  has  given  itself  a  measure  of  flexibility,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  refrained  from  defining  its  "out  of 
area"  interests  in  geographic  terms.  This  theoret¬ 
ically  allows  the  Alliance  to  mount  operations 
anywhere,  if  there  is  a  consensus  that  its  security 
interests  are  sufficiently  threatened.  Realistically, 
however,  this  is  likely  to  be  confined  to  Europe's 
periphery.  NATO  also  is  limited  in  its  ability  to 
address  the  nonmilitary  aspects  of  rehabilitating 
a  dysfunctional  state.  The  United  Nations  re¬ 
mains  the  leading  potential  partner  for  this; 
however,  the  OSCE  was  called  upon  to  conduct 
the  Kosovo  Verification  Mission  and  could  be  a 
major  participant  in  any  future  peace  implemen¬ 
tation  mission  in  Kosovo  involving  such  activi¬ 
ties  as  restructuring  the  public  security  appara¬ 
tus  and  organizing  elections. 

To  cope  with  troubled  states  beyond  the 
penumbra  of  the  NATO  security  umbrella,  "coali¬ 
tions  of  the  willing"  may  be  the  only  other  alter¬ 
native.  For  situations  with  a  potential  for  high-in- 
tensity  combat,  or  at  least  forcible  entry,  the 
United  States  undoubtedly  will  be  indispensable, 
as  it  was  for  the  Multinational  Force  in  Haiti.  If 
the  scenario  is  more  permissive,  such  as  the  law¬ 
less  conditions  encountered  after  a  nationwide  fi¬ 
nancial  scam  produced  anarchy  in  Albania,  then 
an  operation  might  be  built  around  another  lead 
nation,  as  Italy  demonstrated  in  that  case.  Use  of 
ad  hoc  coalitions  will  be  contingent  on  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  capable  coalition  partners  and  a  man¬ 
date  from  the  UN  or  an  appropriate  regional  se¬ 
curity  organization. 


Since  Africa  has  the  greatest  concentration  W 

UJ 

of  fragile  states,  the  United  States  (via  the 
African  Crisis  Response  Initiative),  France,  and  ^ 
the  U.K.  have  all  undertaken  programs  to  train  CO 
and  equip  chosen  African  military  forces  to  en-  Q 
hance  their  peacekeeping  capabilities.  The  opera-  j 
tional  use  of  this  capability,  however,  is  liable  to  ^ 
be  confined  to  the  more  benign  peacekeeping  ac-  q 
tivities  under  the  UN  banner  or  a  UN-mandated  K 
ad  hoc  coalition.  ^ 

Asia  is  the  other  major  region  with  a  poten¬ 
tial  to  experience  serious  instability  from  future 
troubled  states.  To  date,  the  only  major  post- 
Cold  War  peace  operation  in  the  region  occurred 
in  Cambodia.  Consequently,  Asian  nations  have 
been  involved  primarily  as  troop  contributors  for 
missions  in  other  regions.  Future  developments 
in  North  Korea,  or  deterioration  in  fragile 
regimes  like  Indonesia  or  Malaysia,  could  pro¬ 
vide  an  incentive  to  dev^elop  a  collective  regional 
capacity  to  respond  to  failing  states. 


While  the  international  community  contin¬ 
ues  to  search  for  the  proper  set  of  tools  to  man¬ 
age  troubled  states,  the  task  has  simultaneously 
become  more  demanding,  because  the  threshold 
for  intervention  has  been  lowered.  Until  recently, 
there  was  a  sense  that  a  peace  mission  should 
occur  only  after  a  dispute  had  become  "ripe"  for 
resolution.  That  is,  the  parties  should  have  first 
exhausted  themselves,  moderated  their  war 
aims,  and  demonstrated  a  willingness  to  adhere 
to  a  peace  accord.  By  following  this  prescription, 
the  international  community  can  avoid  pro¬ 
longed  entanglements  in  violent  conflicts;  how¬ 
ever,  it  also  means  that  instances  of  genocide 
would  be  allowed  to  unfold  and  surrounding  re¬ 
gions  might  be  destabilized  before  effective  ac¬ 
tion  is  taken.  By  the  time  such  situations  become 
ripe  for  intervention  on  the  ground,  the  cost  in 
terms  of  lives  and  resources  can  burgeon.  Hav¬ 
ing  learned  the  price  of  delay  in  Bosnia  and 
Rwanda,  the  United  States  and  its  European  al¬ 
lies  sought  to  avoid  a  repetition  in  Kosovo.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  OSCE  fielded  the  unarmed 
Kosovo  Verification  Mission  in  late  1998  with 
merely  the  promise  of  a  final  agreement  between 
the  government  of  Yugoslavia  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Kosovar  community.  When  this  effort 
failed,  NATO  became  enmeshed  in  a  war  with 
Yugoslavia  to  stop  its  assault  on  the  ethnic  Al¬ 
banian  population. 
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Two  factors  contribute  to  this  trend.  First, 
many  wars  are  now  internal  to  the  state,  and  it  is 
these  conflicts  that  have  increasingly  become  the 
focus  of  international  interventions.  Second,  many 
of  these  internal  conflicts  involve  wanton  use  of 
force  by  armed  elements  against  civilian  masses. 
As  in  Iraq,  Somalia,  Bosnia,  Rwanda,  and  Kosovo, 
humanitarian  catastrophes  are  a  hkely  result.  In¬ 
dicative  of  this  trend,  civilians  today  suffer  the 
preponderance  of  casualties  from  armed  conflict, 
whereas  at  the  turn  of  the  last  century'’,  85  to  90 
percent  of  casualties  were  military  combatants." 

When  a  humanitarian  calamity  looms,  im¬ 
mense  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  from  the 
media  and  concerned  interest  groups  to  "do 
something."  Aware  of  this,  secessionist  forces, 
such  as  the  Kosovo  Liberation  Army,  are  as  likely 
to  pursue  a  media  "war  of  attentioir"  as  they  are 
to  conduct  a  guerrilla  war  of  attrition.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  sovereignty  no  longer  confers  an  absolute 
right  on  autocratic  rulers  to  wield  unbridled  vio¬ 
lence  against  their  own  people.  By  the  action  that 
has  been  taken  on  behalf  of  the  Kurds  in  Iraq  and 
ethnic  Albanians  in  Kosovo,  the  international 
community  has  begun  to  establish  a  tenuous, 
countervailing  right  to  intervene  to  prevent 
wholesale  slaughter  and  displacement  of  civilian 
populations.  Thus  by  lowering  the  threshold  for 
intervention,  it  has  become  easier  to  get  involved 
but  more  difficult  to  get  out  and  riskier  to  re¬ 
main.  The  policy  dilemmas  associated  with  man¬ 
agement  of  this  aspect  of  the  troubled  state  will 
not  disappear,  making  the  outcome  of  the  action 
in  Kosovo  a  watershed  event  for  many  reasons. 


As  a  global  power,  the  United  States  has  a 
stake  in  avoiding  or  alleviating  the  chaos  caused 
by  troubled  states.  CHving  to  the  increasing  per¬ 
meability  of  national  borders,  moreover,  the 
pathologies  that  contribute  to  their  demise  can 
affect  our  domestic  welfare,  as  well.  As  the  Octo¬ 
ber  1998  A  National  Security  Strategy  for  a  New 
Century  slates: 

Globalization — the  process  of  accelerating  eco¬ 
nomic,  technological,  cultural  and  political  integra¬ 
tion — means  that  more  and  more  we  as  a  nation  are 
affected  by  events  beyond  our  borders.  Outlazo  states 
and  ethnic  conflicts  threaten  regional  stability  and 
economic  progress  in  many  important  areas  of  the 
world.  Weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD),  terror¬ 
ism,  drug  trafficking  and  organized  crime  are  global 
concerns  that  transcend  national  borders.^^ 

To  shape  the  international  environment  in  a 
manner  conducive  to  democratic  polities  and 


free  market  economies,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
mitigate  the  consequences  of  chaotic  states. 

If  a  troubled  state  were  to  collapse  in  an  area 
of  strategic  consequence,  vital  interests  could  be 
endangered  in  various  ways: 

B  When  collapse  of  a  state  could  precipitate  the 
use  of  or  loss  of  control  over  WMD  or  intercontinental 
delivery  systems  (examples  are  North  Korea,  Russia,  or 
China) 

^  When  access  to  strategic  minerals  might  be  de¬ 
nied  or  severely  restricted,  for  example,  by  a  major  oil- 
producing  nation 

»  When  domestic  turmoil  might  stimulate  a  mas¬ 
sive  exodus  of  refugees  to  the  United  States  (seen  re¬ 
cently  in  Haiti  and  Cuba). 

Even  when  vital  U.S.  interests  are  not  in¬ 
volved,  the  rationale  for  intervention  can  still  be 
compelling,  if  other  strategic  concerns  are  at  risk. 
While  the  United  States  is  unlikely  to  intervene 
when  only  peripheral  interests  are  at  stake,  pres¬ 
sures  to  intervene  will  mount  if  major  interests 
can  be  preserved  at  acceptable  risk  and  cost. 

Regional  Instability 

When  an  oppressed  domestic  group  becomes 
the  target  of  systematic  violence,  this  inevitably 
spawns  a  mass  migration  in  search  of  safe  haven, 
either  internally  or  in  a  foreign  land.  If  the  turmoil 
persists,  the  prospect  of  a  destabilizing  exodus  of 
refugees  will  increase.  Regional  stability  will  be 
especially  precarious  if  rebel  groups  become  min¬ 
gled  with  the  flood  of  refugees.  This  often  hap¬ 
pens,  because  refugee  camps  offer  sanctuary  and 
a  ready  source  of  recruits.  In  response,  opposing 
government  forces  will  be  tempted  to  conduct  op¬ 
erations  across  international  boundaries.  The  state 
receiving  these  refugee  flows  may  be  further 
destabilized  because  of  cultural  links  between  the 
refugees  and  a  restive  population  of  its  own,  and 
other  regional  powers  will  predictably  act  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  interests  as  this  chain  of  events  unfolds. 
As  a  global  power,  the  United  States  clearly  has  a 
substantial  stake  in  preserving  regional  stability.  It 
is  not  in  the  national  interest  to  permit  this  escala- 
tory  cycle  to  unfold  to  the  point  that  an  entire  re¬ 
gion  is  in  turmoil. 


Transnational  security  threats  are  a  major  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  institutional  deterioration  that  produces 
dysfunctional  states.  The  relationship  cuts  the 
other  way  as  well,  because  the  failure  of  a  state 
creates  an  institutional  void  that  may  be  exploited 
by  transnational  actors  of  various  sorts.  Osama 
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Most  Heavily  Indebted  Nations 


Country 

Accumulated 

debt 

per  person 

Debt* 

service 

per  person 

Annual 

income 

per  person 

Congo  Republic 

$2  278 

S147 

$817 

Guyana 

2,039 

131 

829 

Sao  Tome/Prlncipe 

^008 

22 

315 

Ivory  Coast 

1,332 

91 

662 

Nicaragua 

1  318 

49 

372 

Mauritania 

985 

50 

433 

Angola 

983 

64 

320 

Country 

Accumulated 

debt 

per  person 

Debt* 
service 
per  person 

Annua! 

income 

per  person 

Guinea-Btssau 

852 

10 

242 

Zambia 

757 

35 

350 

iJbP"a 

753 

iiiillii 

351 

Honduras 

730 

92 

657 

Came  oon 

715 

40 

634 

Equatorial  Guinea 

705 

12 

608 

People  in  other  highly  indebted  nations  owe  between  $1 00  and  $700  each,  and  in  about  half  of  these  countries,  people 
produce  less  per  capita  than  what  each  person  owes,  theoretically.  Bold  type  indicates  countries  that  have  qualified  for 
debt  relief  under  the  World  Bank  program. 


*  Payment  of  interest  and  principal  due  annually,  when  calculated  per  person. 
Source:  World  Bank,  Oxfam  International.  Jubilee  2000,  The  Washington  Post 


bin  Laden's  terrorist  network,  for  example,  ex¬ 
ploited  turbulent  conditions  in  Afghanistan  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  base  of  operations.  The  absence  of  law 
enforcement  in  Albania,  moreover,  was  used  to 
project  his  operation  throughout  Western  Europe 
and  to  support  activities  against  U.S.  embassies  in 
Kenya  and  Tanzania.  Drug  traffickers  have  also 
exploited  anarchy  in  the  Balkans,  expanding  their 
smuggling  networks  across  Europe  to  Scandi¬ 
navia,  where  half  the  heroin  traffickers  currently 
in  Swedish  jails  and  80  percent  in  Norwegian  pris¬ 
ons  originated  in  Kosovo  and  Albania.’®  The  well 
being  and  social  order  of  the  U.S.  homeland  is 
similarly  vulnerable  to  troubled  states,  even  those 


in  remote  and  obscure  locations.  In  an  era  where 
continued  prosperity  depends  on  the  interna¬ 
tional  movement  of  products,  money,  and  infor¬ 
mation,  sealing  U.S.  borders  is  not  a  realistic  op¬ 
tion.  While  economic  globalism  is  a  boon  for  U.S. 
consumers,  its  corollary  will  be  domestic  insecu¬ 
rity,  unless  transnational  threats  emanating  from 
troubled  states  can  be  contained. 

Humanitarian  Concerns 

An  enduring  feature  of  the  American  char¬ 
acter  is  a  desire  to  assist  victims  of  major  interna¬ 
tional  calamities.  When  natural  disasters  strike. 
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the  United  States  contributes  its  fair  share  and 
more.  Man-made  disasters,  however,  are  more 
complex,  because  there  can  be  a  considerable 
risk  that  U.S.  lives  will  be  lost,  especially  if  the 
United  States  becomes  enmeshed  in  an  internal 
conflict.  As  Somalia  demonstrated,  the  public 
will  not  permit  the  shedding  of  American  blood 
unless  substantial  national  interests  are  at  stake. 
Humanitarian  impulses  alone,  therefore,  will  not 
justify  U.S.  intervention  when  the  costs  are  likely 
to  be  denominated  in  lost  U.S.  lives. 

The  most  intractable  situations  entail  inter¬ 
nally  displaced  persons  (IDPs).  In  this  case,  the  vic¬ 
tims  remain  under  the  sovereign  jurisdiction  of 
the  same  regime  that  has  caused  their  displace¬ 
ment.  IDPs  may  assert  a  right  to  independence 
and  seek  recognition  for  a  sovereign  state  of  their 
own,  and  their  cause  will  invariably  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  international  human  rights  organiza¬ 
tions.  Intervention  will  be  opposed  by  govern¬ 
ments  interested  in  preserving  the  primacy  of 
national  sovereignty,  and  by  concerns  about  al¬ 
tering  of  national  borders  through  force.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  a  clear  international  mandate  for  interven¬ 
tion  is  not  likely.  Resistance  can  also  be  expected 
from  the  state  involved,  especially  if  it  views  the 
displaced  masses  as  the  center  of  gravity  for 
eradicating  an  opposition  movement.  Unless 
other  strategic  interests  are  also  at  stake,  there¬ 
fore,  it  would  normally  not  be  prudent  to  use 
U.S.  forces  to  protect  the  delivery  of  humanitar¬ 
ian  assistance  to  internally  displaced  persons. 

Most  of  these  impediments  do  not  arise 
when  dealing  with  refugees  who,  in  contrast  to 
IDPs,  have  fled  their  native  land.  The  crucial  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  international  assistance  is  likely  to 
be  sought  by  states  that  are  the  recipients  of 
refugee  migrations.  If  decisive  action  is  taken  at 
the  earliest  stages,  it  should  also  be  possible  to 
maximize  prospects  for  preventing  the  spread  of 
instability  throughout  the  surrounding  region. 
This  would  involve  developing  a  capability  to 
provide  a  secure  environment  for  refugees  and 
relief  activities.  Additionally,  this  would  likely 
entail  controlling  the  same  rogue  elements — 
guerrillas,  local  gangs,  arms  smugglers,  and  crim¬ 
inal  syndicates — that  would  spread  disorder 
transnationally,  as  well.  Since  protecting  humani¬ 
tarian  assistance  for  refugees  would  typically 
serve  both  U.S.  humanitarian  values  and  identifi¬ 
able  national  security  interests,  it  provides  a  more 
prudent  basis  for  action  by  the  United  States 


Consequerices 
for  US.  Policy 

The  demands  on  the  United  States  and  the 
international  community  will  vary  as  a  troubled 
state  degenerates  toward  chaos,  becomes  the 
subject  of  multilateral  intervention  and,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  is  nurtured  back  to  re¬ 
sponsible  membership  in  the  community  of  na¬ 
tions.  At  the  earliest  stage,  statesmen  may  be 
able  to  avert  a  crisis  or,  if  they  fail,  they  may  be 
able  to  prevent  the  internationalization  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  conflict.  If  a  major  intervention  is  war¬ 
ranted,  there  will  be  the  complex  task  of  laying 
the  foundation  for  stable  governance.  The  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  dysfunctional  state,  therefore,  in¬ 
volves  a  broad  spectrum  of  overlapping  security 
challenges  associated  with  conflict  prevention 
and  mitigation,  full-scale  peace  operations,  and 
peace  building. 

Averting  Collapse 
of  Troubled  States 

The  fundamental  challenge  is  not  early 
warning,  nor  is  it  simply  a  matter  of  early  re¬ 
sponse.  The  most  vital  requirement  is  to  identify 
cases  where  preventive  action  can  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  and  where  it  is  in  our  interest  to  try.  The  cri¬ 
teria  suggested  below  would  limit  the  number  of 
potential  cases  as  follows: 

a  Democratic  regimes  under  extreme  duress  (an 
example  being  Colombia) 

a  Countries  aspiring  to  a  democratic  transition 
that  falter,  in  part  because  of  external  or  transnational 
sources  of  instability  (Macedonia,  Indonesia) 

»  Countries  where  larger  U.S.  geostrategic  inter¬ 
ests  are  at  stake. 

Preventive  action  normally  begins  with  a 
traditional  package  of  diplomatic,  military,  and 
economic  assistance  programs.  If  one  source  of 
instability  is  the  spillover  of  conflict  from  a 
neighboring  state,  then  the  international  commu¬ 
nity  might  mount  a  preventive  peace  operation 
similar  to  UNPREDEP  in  Macedonia.  If  these  ef¬ 
forts  fail  and  a  general  climate  of  lawlessness  de¬ 
velops,  there  would  not  be  time  to  await  the  re¬ 
sults  of  typical  training  and  assistance  programs. 
To  reverse  this  downward  spiral,  the  perform¬ 
ance  and  legitimacy  of  state  institutions  must  be 
reinforced  quickly,  especially  those  dedicated  to 
providing  law,  order,  and  justice. 

The  option  of  using  an  unarmed  interna¬ 
tional  civilian  police  (CIVPOL)  organization 
would  probably  be  inappropriate,  because  it 
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A  soldier  of  the  Kosovo 
Liberation  Army 


would  be  incapable  of  self-defense.  An  interna¬ 
tional  constabulary  or  armed  police  organiza¬ 
tion,  however,  could  be  mobilized  to  monitor, 
train,  and  operationally  assist  local  police  and  ju¬ 
dicial  authorities.  The  guiding  principle  would 
be  to  inculcate  in  the  local  public  security  estab¬ 
lishment  principles  of  democratic  policing  and 
equality  before  the  law.  In  extreme  cases,  a  con¬ 
stabulary  force  might  also  require  reinforcement 
by  an  international  military  contingent.  Mount¬ 
ing  an  effective  border  patrol  could  also  be  ex¬ 
tremely  important  in  such  situations.  Over  the 
long  term,  pubhc  security  assistance  offered  by 
international  organizations,  individual  govern¬ 
ments,  and  NGOs  would  play  a  valuable  role  in 
the  evolution  of  stable  governance. 

Mitigating  the  Humanitarian 


Relief  workers  have  traditionally  depended 
on  neutrality  and  an  unarmed,  nonthreatening 
posture  as  their  primary  means  of  defense. 
These  principles  lose  their  protective  value, 
however,  when  the  relief  community  is  seeking 
to  assist  a  population  that  has  itself  become  a 
primary  target  in  the  domestic  conflict  (for  ex¬ 
ample  the  "ethnic  cleansing"  of  Albanians  in 
Kosovo).  The  risks  will  be  compounded  if 
refugee  camps  become  safe  havens  for  rebel 
forces.  Under  such  circumstances,  humanitarian 
workers  may  be  targeted  for  kidnapping  or  as¬ 
sassination  (the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross,  in  particular,  has  suffered  deadly 


consequences  in  recent  years  in  Rwanda  and  the 
Chechen  Republic).  Rival  groups  may  comman¬ 
deer  relief  supplies.  Order  at  warehouses  and 
distribution  centers  may  also  be  precarious 
owing  to  food  riots  and  the  activities  of  armed 
gangs.  Unless  security  can  be  provided,  relief  ac¬ 
tivities  may  need  to  be  suspended,  or  the  situa¬ 
tion  may  even  be  too  perilous  to  mount  relief  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  first  place. 

Protecting  the  delivery  of  humanitarian  as¬ 
sistance  could  entail  a  range  of  tasks,  including: 

a  Security  for  convoys,  warehouses,  and  living 
quarters  of  humanitarian  workers 

s  Protection  of  refugees  and  safe  areas 

a  Demilitarization  and  disarmament  of  combat¬ 
ants 

a  Public  security  within  refugee  camps. 

Each  of  these  tasks  may  require  a  different 
combination  of  capabilities,  because  none  of 
these  protection  options  is  available  without  sig¬ 
nificant  Uabilities. 

Standard  military  combat  units  are  not  well 
suited  for  the  task  of  protecting  humanitarian  as¬ 
sistance.  Without  nonlethal  force  options,  the 
danger  of  excessive  use  of  force  can  be  high 
when  they  are  thrust  into  a  situation  where  petty 
crime  and  gang  activity  are  rampant  (as  befell 
the  elite  Canadian  airborne  brigade  during 
UNITAF  in  Somalia).  Military  units  can  perform 
a  crucial  function,  however,  by  ensuring  that  le¬ 
gitimate  law  enforcement  agencies  are  able  to  es¬ 
tablish  their  writ  over  throngs  of  refugees. 

One  way  to  address  the  public  security  void 
in  refugee  camps  might  be  to  deploy  units  of  con¬ 
stabulary  or  armed  police  to  work  with  the  interna¬ 
tional  relief  community.  Operating  in  concert 
with  local  security  forces  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  they  could  keep  armed  elements  (gangs 
or  guerrillas)  away  from  refugee  camps  and  help 
to  maintain  order  at  food  distribution  points.  The 
mere  presence  of  a  capable  international  security 
force  of  this  sort  would  tend  to  encourage  local 
civilian  and  military  security  forces  to  perform 
their  duties  more  responsibly.  A  constabulary 
force  might  help  local  authorities  curtail  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  armed  gangs  inside  refugee  camps 
using  investigative  techniques,  expertise  at  com¬ 
munity  policing,  and,  when  confronted,  non¬ 
lethal  control  measures.  This  would  improve  the 
security  climate  within  the  camps  and  increase 
the  likelihood  that  humanitarian  assistance 
would  arrive  in  the  hands  of  the  neediest  rather 
than  the  most  heavily  armed. 
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Refugees  at  a  nutrition 
center  in  Acucareira, 

Civilian  Police  units  typically  comprise  indi¬ 
vidual  volunteers  from  various  countries.  Thus, 
they  do  not  have  an  organized  capability  to  con¬ 
duct  operations,  such  as  demilitarizing  refugee 
camps;  moreover,  they  traditionally  are  un¬ 
armed,  Once  a  secure  environment  has  been  es¬ 
tablished,  however,  they  can  cull  out  abusive 
personnel  from  existing  police  forces,  recruit 
trainees,  establish  training  programs,  and  moni¬ 
tor  the  performance  of  the  entire  public  security 
apparatus.  Bilateral  assistance  programs,  coordi¬ 
nated  with  or  managed  by  CIVPOL,  provide  the 
bulk  of  financial  and  technical  support  for  re¬ 
training  of  domestic  police  forces. 

One  common  alternative,  especially  for  hu¬ 
manitarian  organizations  dealing  with  IDPs,  has 
been  to  hire  local  security  guards.  This  can  be  risky, 
however,  because  these  personnel  may  be  aligned 
with  one  of  the  warring  factions,  which  could  in¬ 
vite  retaliation  from  their  rivals.  Private  interna¬ 
tional  security  firms  are  another  alternative.  They 
may  be  cheaper  than  a  military  intervention 
force,  but  quality  control  and  adherence  to 
human  rights  standards  could  be  compromised. 

Governments  hosting  refugees  have  the  ob¬ 
ligation  to  provide  for  their  security.  In  reality, 
however,  they  often  lack  the  capability  to  do  so. 


One  attractive  option,  therefore,  is  to  provide  in¬ 
ternational  assistance,  through  CIVPOL  and  bi¬ 
lateral  assistance  programs,  to  local  security  forces 
so  they  can  perform  this  mission  more  compe¬ 
tently.  Local  governments  will  be  more  likely  to 
cooperate  with  the  relief  effort,  moreover,  if  they 
receive  something  in  the  bargain.  International 
monitoring  would  also  be  required  to  prevent 
further  victimization  of  refugees  by  a  police  force 
that  would  be  alien  to  them. 

Another  promising  option  would  be  to  train 
cadres  from  the  refugee  community  itself  to  maintain 
law  and  order  inside  the  camps.  Known  as  "en- 
cadrement,"  this  would  provide  employment  for 
military-age  males  who  might  otherwise  cause 
problems  and  also  create  a  security  force  familiar 
with  the  refugees'  distinctive  legal  traditions. 
This  option  would  require  international  training 
assistance  and  monitoring  and  would  probably 
work  best  if  implemented  in  concert  with  local 
police,  judicial,  and  penal  systems. 

In  general,  humanitarian  protection  mis¬ 
sions  that  are  the  least  reliant  on  military  re¬ 
sources  are  the  most  likely  to  receive  an  interna¬ 
tional  mandate.  Nevertheless,  there  remains  a 
need  to  develop  concepts  and  coordination 
mechanisms  that  integrate  military  quick  reac¬ 
tion  forces  effectively  with  constabulary  units, 
international  civilian  police  monitors,  and  local 
authorities.  One  way  to  promote  this  sort  of  col¬ 
laborative  effort  would  be  to  establish  a  protec¬ 
tion  coordinator  for  every  situation  requiring 
protection  of  humanitarian  relief. 

Developing  Nonlethal 
Capabilities 

Normally,  an  international  mandate  directs  a 
peace  mission  to  establish  a  safe  and  secure  inter¬ 
nal  environment.  During  the  initial  phase  of  an 
intervention,  the  military  contingent  often  will  be 
the  only  source  of  order  and  is  apt  to  be  tested  by 
civil  disturbances,  violent  clashes  between  antag¬ 
onistic  local  factions,  and  theft  of  its  resources. 
The  military  can  be  a  blunt  instrument,  however, 
and  if  even  a  single  incident  is  mishandled 
through  the  use  of  excessive  force,  the  entire  mis¬ 
sion  can  suffer  because  local  consent  will  be 
squandered.  Inaction,  on  the  other  hand,  can  risk 
the  loss  of  credibility  (the  disorder  that  accompa¬ 
nied  transfer  of  the  Sarajevo  suburbs  under  IFOR, 
for  instance).  The  media  spotlight  will  be  un¬ 
avoidable,  and  the  consequences  for  the  success 
of  the  peace  mission  can  be  enduring. 
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To  limit  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  anarchic  circumstances  often  encoun¬ 
tered  at  the  outset  of  a  peace  mission,  nonlethal 
capabilities  should  be  included  in  the  initial  force 
mix.  Constabulary  have  training  and  expertise  in 
crowd  control,  nonlethal  force  options,  and  gen¬ 
eral  experience  in  policing  and  could  be  de¬ 
ployed  simultaneously  with  the  military  contin¬ 
gent.  Until  the  CIVPOL  contingent  becomes 
operational,  the  constabulary  could  also  begin  or¬ 
ganizing  an  interim  local  security  cadre  and  mon¬ 
itoring  its  performance.’^  In  this  manner,  a  con¬ 
stabulary  presence  could  help  to  accelerate  the 
process  of  reconstituting  the  local  police  force. 

In  addition  to  reestablishing  order,  a  multi¬ 
lateral  peace  operation  must  also  shape  the  polit¬ 
ical  context  in  a  manner  favorable  to  the  peace 
process.  Unless  this  is  done  successfully  and 
peace  becomes  self-sustaining,  other  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  peace-building  activities  will  be  still¬ 
born.’®  Since  disgruntled  political  elites  or  "spoil¬ 
ers"  may  attempt  to  disrupt  the  peace  process, 
military  peacekeepers  may  be  required  to  re¬ 
spond  to  various  forms  of  violent  resistance,  in¬ 
cluding  civil  disturbances. 

Military  forces  are  reluctant  to  engage  in 
confrontations  with  civilians,  because  they  gen¬ 
erally  are  not  trained  in  the  measured  use  of 
force,  riot  control,  negotiating  techniques,  or 
deescalation  of  conflict.  Unarmed  CIVPOL  per¬ 
sonnel  are  not  capable  of  handling  such  violent 
challenges,  either.  Constabulary  forces  can 
counter  this  vuinerability  to  stage-managed  civil 
unrest,  as  demonstrated  by  the  deployment  of 
the  Multinational  Specialized  Unit  (MSU)  as  a 
part  of  the  Stabilization  Force  (SFOR)  in  Bosnia 
in  mid-1998.’^  Composed  initially  of  Italian  cara¬ 
binieri  and  Argentine  gendarmes,  the  MSU  has 
given  SFOR  the  information-gathering  capability 
to  detect  incipient  unrest  and  to  deter  it  by  con¬ 
centrating  MSU  patrols  in  restive  areas.  The 
MSU  has  also  successfully  defused  potentially 
violent  confrontations  through  negotiation.  Only 
very  rarely  has  the  MSU  actually  had  to  use 
force,  suggesting  that  by  eliminating  this  gap  in 
SFOR  capabilities,  the  likelihood  that  the  peace 
force  will  be  challenged  in  this  manner  has  been 
greatly  diminished.’^ 

Building  Sustainable  Peace 

For  peace  to  be  sustainable,  core  institutions 
such  as  the  courts,  prisons,  and  police  require 


more  than  training  and  restructuring;  their  fun¬ 
damental  mode  of  operation  must  be  trans¬ 
formed.  Indigenous  institutions  must  be  coaxed 
into  functioning  in  rough  accordance  with  inter¬ 
nationally  acceptable  standards.  This  will  usu¬ 
ally  entail  a  radical  transformation  of  the  culture 
of  law  enforcement.  The  public  security  system 
often  will  have  operated  as  an  instrument  of 
state  repression;  it  must  begin  to  serve  the  public 
interest  instead,  functioning  in  a  manner  that  re¬ 
spects  the  political  and  human  rights  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  all  groups,  whether  they  wield  political 
power  or  not.  This  transformation  requires  time. 

Training  a  new  police  force  is  regarded  as  a 
multiyear  project.  Subsequently,  the  conduct  of 
police,  judges,  and  jailers  must  be  effectively 
monitored  and  supervised.  Without  such  over¬ 
sight,  the  training  and  assistance  that  the  inter¬ 
national  community  provides  could  merely  re¬ 
sult  in  making  these  forces  more  competent  at 
repressing  their  own  people.  Reconciliation  will 
never  happen  under  such  conditions. 

Innovative  approaches  to  this  challenge  have 
been  attempted  in  Bosnia  by  the  International  Po¬ 
lice  Task  Force  (IPTF).  The  concept  developed 
there,  termed  "co-location,"  entails  placing  sea¬ 
soned  IPTF  police  officers  alongside  local  police 
chiefs  and  senior  Interior  Ministry  officials.  Simi¬ 
lar  programs  would  also  be  warranted  for  the 
courts  and  penal  systems.  One  of  the  primary 
constraints  on  implementing  such  a  transitional 
phase  is  lack  of  an  adequate  international  mecha¬ 
nism  to  mobilize  and  field  sufficient  numbers  of 
highly  qualified  personnel. 

Assessing  Impact  on 
Military  Readiness 

The  post-Cold  War  "peace  dividend"  has 
now  been  collected,  and  the  U.S.  defense  estab¬ 
lishment  is  scarcely  two-thirds  the  size  it  was  at 
the  end  of  the  1980s.  Operational  deployments, 
however,  have  tripled.  Not  all  this  increase  is  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  exigencies  of  troubled  states,  of 
course,  because  natural  disasters  and  more  con¬ 
ventional  security  challenges,  such  as  Iraq  and 
North  Korea,  account  for  much  of  this.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  are  serious  concerns  whether  the 
armed  forces  can  retain  their  fighting  edge  while 
engaged  in  continuous  operations  aimed  at  man¬ 
aging  troubled  states. 

The  experiences  of  the  ZS*  Infantry  Division 
in  Haiti  (as  part  of  the  Multinational  Force)  and 
the  1=*  Armored  Division  in  Bosnia  (as  part  of  the 
Implementation  Force)  provide  invaluable  in¬ 
sights.  In  both  cases,  a  minor  but  temporary 
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Source:  iNSS 


degradation  of  some  perishable  combat  skills 
(gunnery,  for  example)  occurred.  However,  these 
skills  were  quickly  restored,  and  within  a  couple 
months  were  at  predeployment  levels.  The  posi¬ 
tive  impact  on  leadership  skills  and  organiza¬ 
tional  proficiency  for  complex  warfighting  tasks, 
in  contrast,  was  significant  and  enduring.  Daily 
patrolling  in  the  challenging  and  unpredictable 
environments  of  Haiti  and  Bosnia  placed  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  decentralized  decisionmaking  and 
small-unit  leadership.  Such  maturation  could  not 
have  been  achieved  in  artificial  training  environ¬ 
ments.  These  are  capabilities  that  will  be  central, 
moreover,  to  the  decentralized  and  digitized  bat¬ 
tlefields  envisioned  in  the  future.  After 
refresh  ing  perishable  skill  sets,  therefore,  both 


units  were  more  combat  capable  after  the  peace 
operation  than  before. 

To  achieve  this  outcome,  certain  essential 
steps  had  to  be  taken.  Unit  integrity  was  main¬ 
tained,’®  and  commanders  conducted  an  active 
training  program  throughout  the  deployment. 
Finally,  they  deployed  with  overwhelming 
strength,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  a  worst  case 
scenario.  Under  the  more  benign  circumstances 
actually  encountered,  it  was  possible  to  satisfy 
requirements  both  of  the  mission  and  an  active 
training  program.''* 

While  the  direct  impact  of  peace  missions  on 
readiness  is  not  necessarily  negative,  the  cumula¬ 
tive  impact,  along  with  numerous  other  smaller- 
scale  contingencies  and  continuing  exercise  com¬ 
mitments,  has  been  an  unacceptably  high  tempo 
of  operations  and  level  of  personnel  turbulence. 
This  is  having  a  major  impact  on  quality  of  life 
and  contributes  to  a  severe  retention  problem.  In 
sum,  the  recent  tempo  of  operations  cannot  be 
sustained  with  the  present  force  posture  and  is 
having  a  particularly  harsh  impact  on  special¬ 
ized  career  fields,  such  as  military  police  and 
civil  affairs,  that  have  uniquely  valuable  skills 
for  managing  troubled  states. 


Troubled  states  are  distinguished  by  their 
failure  to  perform  such  essential  functions  as 
sustaining  life,  resolving  political  conflict,  main¬ 
taining  public  order,  and  generating  employ¬ 
ment.^"  Mounting  an  effective  response  to  such 
abysmal  political,  social,  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  requires  the  integration  of  a  wide  array  of 
both  military  and  civilian  specialties.^'  The  need 
for  the  international  community  to  act,  however, 
is  more  apparent  than  the  proper  formula  for  re¬ 
sponse.  The  key  is  to  be  found  in  recognizing  the 
interdependent  relationship  between  military 
and  civil  components  of  contemporary  peace 
missions  and  constructing  effective  regimes  for 
their  collaboration. 

Integration  of  effort  always  will  be  imper¬ 
fect,  because  the  array  of  states,  international  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  NGOs  involved  will  each  have 
its  own  interests  in  a  given  troubled  state.  Never¬ 
theless,  U.S.  leadership  often  is  essential  to 
mounting  an  international  response.  It  may  be 
possible  to  leverage  this  need  to  ensure  that 
mechanisms  conducive  to  an  integrated  effort  are 
established.  Among  these  would  be  to  designate 
a  single  political  manager  (such  as  a  Special  Rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Secretary  General  for  a  UN-led 
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operation)  to  oversee  implementation  of  the 
peace  process  and  a  common  operations  center 
for  key  international  agencies  involved.  More 
fuUy  exploiting  the  integrative  potential  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  (such  as  Geographic  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems)  could  greatly  facihtate  information 
sharing,  which  is  the  first  step  toward  task  shar¬ 
ing  and  coordinated  planning.  Additionally,  mili¬ 
tary  civil  affairs  officers  (also  known  as  civil-mili¬ 
tary  cooperation,  or  CIMIC,  in  NATO)  perform 
an  invaluable  integrative  function  during  inter¬ 
ventions  of  this  sort,  and  proper  account  needs  to 
be  made  for  this  in  military  force  structure. 

The  other  key  to  unity  of  effort  is  to  rectify 
the  many  missing  links  in  global  capacity  for  ad¬ 
dressing  troubled  states.  Some  have  been  sug¬ 
gested,  such  as  availability  of  constabulary  forces 
and  senior  police  administrators.  Various  other 
areas  require  attention  if  a  cost-effective  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  military  phase  of  an  inteiv^ention  is 
to  be  made  to  one  where  international  civilian  ef¬ 
forts  predominate,  followed  ultimately  by  return 
of  control  to  indigenous  authorities.  Improve¬ 
ment  is  needed,  for  example,  in  the  capacity  to 
mobilize  CIVPOL  personnel,  to  address  the  judi¬ 
cial  reform  issue,  and  to  disperse  funds  for  re¬ 
construction  activities  during  the  early  stage  of 
an  intervention. 


Bismarck  once  observed  that  there  was  no  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Balkans  "worth  the  healthy  bones  of  a 
single  Pomeranian  grenadier."^  By  the  calculus  of 
his  day,  there  was  little  utility  in  seeking  to  "man¬ 
age"  a  troubled  state  such  as  Bosnia.  The  costs, 
measured  in  units  of  national  power  such  as 
Pomeranian  grenadiers,  would  have  been  sub¬ 
stantial,  yet  the  gain  would  have  been  nil.  Noth¬ 
ing  has  happened  since  Bismarck's  time  to  make 
Bosnia  a  more  lucrative  strategic  asset.  The  inter¬ 
national  calculus  about  the  utility  of  managing 
troubled  states  like  Bosnia,  however,  has  changed. 

The  most  troublesome  cleavage  future  sol¬ 
diers  and  statesmen  may  confront  internationally 
is  not  likely  to  be  East-West  or  North-South; 
rather,  the  schism  that  is  apt  to  be  most  problem¬ 
atic  is  the  divide  between  governments  that 
function  and  those  that  do  not.  Weak,  dysfunc¬ 
tional,  and  failed  states  are  at  least  as  likely  to 
threaten  global  stability  and  domestic  tranquility 
in  the  years  ahead  as  are  the  powerful. 

In  this  global  context,  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  is  most  effectively  buttressed 
by  the  consolidation  of  democratic  regimes  and 


by  expansion  of  the  realm  of  prosperous  market 
economies.23  U.S.  policy  seeks,  therefore,  to  en¬ 
courage  the  democratization  of  tyrannical 
regimes  and  to  strengthen  emerging  democra¬ 
cies.  Autocratic  rulers,  however,  sensing  that 
power  is  slipping  from  their  grasp,  will  be  far 
more  likely  to  go  down  with  a  bang  than  a  wim- 
per.  As  Slobodan  Milosovic  has  demonstrated  in 
Kosovo,  the  internal  humanitarian  consequences 
of  these  ruthless  attempts  to  cling  to  power  can 
be  abhorrent,  and  the  destabilizing  impact  on 
surrounding  states  can  directly  imperil  promi¬ 
nent  U.S.  interests.  Democratic  regimes,  more¬ 
over,  are  at  their  weakest  in  their  infancy,  and  it 
will  be  during  the  desired  transition  to  democ¬ 
racy  that  many  regimes  will  be  prone  to  failure.^ 
In  contrast  to  Bismarck's  world,  therefore,  there 
is  little  virtue  today  in  disregarding  all  weak  and 
troubled  states. 

At  the  moment,  the  trend  is  not  positive 
with  regard  to  international  capacity  to  cope 
with  this  recurring  phenomenon.  The  United 
Nations  is  at  a  low  ebb,  there  is  a  serious  rift 
among  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  about  its  role  in  addressing  this  issue, 
and  there  is  not  sufficient  enthusiasm  within  the 
United  States  at  the  moment  to  revitalize  the 
body.  Somewhat  by  default,  NATO  became  the 
preferred  option,  but  its  capacity  to  deal  with 
anything  but  the  Balkans  will  be  negligible  until 
that  region  is  stabilized.  That  leaves  the  residual 
UN  capability,  a  few  regional  organizations,  and 
ad  hoc  coalitions  as  options  to  deal  with  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  future  troubled  states.  The  outcome  of 
the  intervention  of  Kosovo  will  have  a  major 
bearing  on  the  capability  and  willingness  of 
other  members  of  the  international  community 
to  continue  to  join  with  the  United  States  in  seek¬ 
ing  to  shape  a  more  democratic,  prosperous,  and 
benign  global  environment.  Because  troubled 
states  are  not  a  transitory  phenomenon,  coping 
with  them  will  be  one  of  the  leading  security  co¬ 
nundrums  of  the  coming  age. 

NOTES 

'  One  path-breaking  study  of  the  incidence  of  state 
failure  found  that  among  nondemocratic  states,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  factors  most  closely  linked  to  breakdown 
are  a  low  level  of  trade  and  a  demographic  bulge  in  the 
number  of  youths  age  15-29. 

-  In  general,  new  regimes  are  at  a  considerably 
higher  risk  of  failure  than  those  with  greater  longevity. 
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^  The  Government  of  Colombia  has  effectively  lost 
control  of  a  vast  portion  of  its  interior  bordering  on 
Brazil,  Peru,  and  Ecuador. 

^  The  Samper  government  in  Colombia  (1994-98) 
was  irreparably  tainted  by  well-founded  allegations 
that  his  campaign  accepted  a  $6  million  contribution 
from  a  local  drug  trafficker. 

^  Some  $800  billion  worth  of  transactions  take  place 
each  day. 

*  The  Congo  operation  was  the  major  exception. 

’’  See  John  Hillen,  The  Blue  Helmets:  The  Strategy  of 
UN  Military  Operations  (New  York:  Brassey's,  1998). 

®  The  United  States  is  responsible  for  fimding  30.7 
percent  of  each  peace  operation,  and  the  costs  associ¬ 
ated  with  intervening  in  an  internal  conflict  vastly  ex¬ 
ceed  those  involved  in  a  simple  monitoring  mission  be¬ 
tween  two  rival  states. 

®  For  example,  none  of  the  19  states  that  had  desig¬ 
nated  standby  forces  was  willing  to  make  them  avail¬ 
able  to  the  United  Nations  when  a  mission  was  pro¬ 
posed  for  Rwanda. 

™  The  Haiti  mission  transitioned  from  a  coalition  of 
the  wiUing-the  Multinational  Force-to  the  UN  Mission 
in  Haiti. 

"  Dan  Smith,  The  State  of  War  and  Peace  Atlas  (Oslo: 
International  Peace  Research  Institute,  1997),  14. 

A  National  Security  Strategy  for  a  New  Century 
(Washington:  The  White  House),  1. 

Swedish  Foreign  Minister  Jan  Eliasson  pointed 
this  out  in  a  conversation  with  Amb.  Robert  Oakley 
and  Col.  Michael  Dziedzic,  USAF,  on  March  6, 1998,  in 
the  Swedish  Foreign  Ministry. 

'*The  rules  of  engagement  would  be  identical  to 
those  of  the  military  force,  most  likely  authorizing  use 
of  force  to  prevent  loss  of  life  or  serious  injury  to 
members  of  the  international  community  and,  if  in¬ 
digenous  authorities  are  unresponsive,  innocent  local 
civilians  as  well. 

If  the  peace  process  falters,  refugees  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  reluctant  to  return  to  their  homes;  private  in¬ 
vestors  will  assuredly  calculate  that  the  risk  to  their 
venture  capital  outweighs  any  potential  gain;  the  out¬ 
come  of  future  elections  could  easily  be  determined 
more  by  bullets  than  ballots;  and  resources  spent  on 


relief  and  reconstruction  could  merely  result  in  a  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  conflict.  Transnational  criminal  organi¬ 
zations,  moreover,  are  prone  to  seize  upon  such  open¬ 
ings  to  intimidate  or  suborn  even  the  most  senior 
government  officials  and  insinuate  themselves  into  po¬ 
sitions  of  influence. 

“  This  does  not  negate  the  overarching  objective  of 
placing  the  burden  of  policing  on  local  authorities. 
Until  the  dominant  sources  of  political  resistance  have 
been  quashed,  however,  it  would  be  unwise  to  rely  to¬ 
tally  on  a  politically  motivated  police  establishment  to 
maintain  order. 

The  controversial  decision  regarding  the  status  of 
Brcko  was  announced  in  March  1999,  and  in  spite  of 
Serb  verbal  protests  about  the  outcome,  there  was  no 
orchestrated  campaign  of  public  disturbances. 

If  units  had  been  formed  from  individuals  drawn 
from  across  the  Army,  the  impact  on  readiness  would 
have  been  decidedly  negative. 

The  1st  Armored  Division  in  Bosnia  had  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  regard,  because  ranges  were  available 
in  theater  for  periodic  use  by  their  units. 

"Essential  functions"  are  defined  as  clusters  of  re¬ 
lated  activities  (political,  social,  or  economic)  that  must 
be  performed  at  least  at  some  minimal  level  to  pre¬ 
clude  a  return  to  conditions  that  originally  provoked 
the  international  intervention. 

In  cases  where  a  peace  operation  is  undertaken, 
the  extent  to  which  "essential  functions"  are  regener¬ 
ated  w'ill  vary.  Some  may  not  be  addressed  at  all  (with 
likely  implications  for  achieving  a  stable  outcome). 
However,  all  peace  operations  will  address  at  least 
some  of  the  areas. 

^  Edward  Crankshaw,  Bismarck  (Middlesex,  United 
Kingdom:  Penguin  Books,  Ltd.,  1981),  348. 

“  The  fundamental  economic  law  of  comparative 
advantage  that  provides  the  rationale  for  free  market 
economics  is  clearly  a  "positive  sum"  concept.  The  no¬ 
tion  that  democracies  are  not  prone  to  wage  war  on 
each  other  also  is  conducive  to  a  "positive  sum"  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  United  States  will  be  more  secure  in  a 
global  environment  populated  by  increasing  numbers 
of  stable,  consolidated  democracies. 

^‘Unpublished  U.S.  Government  study  on  trou¬ 
bled  states. 
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The  term  "transnational"  means  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  that  cuts  across  national  bor¬ 
ders  and  often  is  not  directly  controlled 
by  national  governments.  Transna¬ 
tional  threats  include  terrorism,  organized  crime, 
drug  trafficking,  illegal  alien  smuggling,  smug¬ 
gling  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD), 
widespread  environmental  degradation,  and  a 
host  of  others.  What  security  challenges  do 
transnational  threats  pose,  and  what  do  they  por¬ 
tend  for  the  future?  These  threats  are  already  af¬ 
fecting  global  affairs  and  could  intensify  in  ways 
that  further  damage  U.S.  interests.  This  chapter 
will  focus  primarily  on  terrorism,  international  or¬ 
ganized  crime,  and  drug  trafficking. 

Many  transnational  threats  are  interrelated. 
Although  they  are  pohtically  motivated,  terrorist 
and/or  insurgent  groups  often  provide  armed 
protection  to  narcotics  operators  in  exchange  for 
money  or  arms.  Conversely,  organized  crime 
groups  and  drug  traffickers  commit  terrorist  acts 
that  target  government  agencies  and  personnel 
who  attempt  to  bring  them  to  justice.  These  ac¬ 
tivities  also  rely  on  clandestine  networks  that  op¬ 
erate  across  the  frontiers  of  several  states.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  these  operations  violate  international 


laws.  Thus,  while  their  motivations  may  not  in¬ 
tersect,  many  of  the  actions  of  international  crim¬ 
inal  narcotics  networks  and  terrorist  groups  fre¬ 
quently  do.  The  point  is  that  these  actors  are 
clandestine  networks  that  operate  fluidly  across 
the  frontiers  of  several  states  to  threaten  public 
order,  undermine  the  rule  of  law,  and  disrupt 
good  governance. 

President  Clinton's  National  Security  Strategy 
for  a  New  Century,  published  October  1998,  articu¬ 
lated  the  need  for  a  coherent  U.S.  policy  approach 
to  deal  with  these  transnational  threats.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Department  of  Defense  is  examining 
how  its  strategies  and  missions  may  shift  to  meet 
these  dangers.  This  is  being  done  with  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  a  reactive  policy  and  a  disjointed  strat¬ 
egy  will  not  be  effective.  The  future  challenge  fac¬ 
ing  the  United  States  will  be  to  design  more 
comprehensive  policies  to  meet  these  threats. 

Key  Trends 

The  lack  of  predictability  in  the  post-Cold 
War  international  system  has  become  one  of  the 
larger  problems  confronting  policymakers.  Mag¬ 
nifying  this  uncertainty  is  the  weakened  state  of 
numerous  countries  resulting  from  internal  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  strife.  Some  governments  have 
been  debilitated  in  struggles  against  their  own 
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Sergei  Mikhailov  (right,  in 
a  bullet-proof  jacket), 
accused  of  heading  a 
Russian  Mafia  organiza¬ 
tion  with  operations  in 
New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
Houston,  and  Miami 


citizens  or  as  one  of  many  groups  vying  for 
power  in  fragmented  and  disputed  territories. 
For  many  Third  World  states,  the  loss  of  wind¬ 
falls  from  the  old  bipolar  rivalry  has  further 
compounded  these  difficulties.  Many  regimes 
that  were  propped  up  for  decades  by  aid  and  as¬ 
sistance  now  lack  backing  and  financial  support. 
Indeed,  while  the  Cold  War  competition  to  ob¬ 
tain  and  keep  allies  was  problematic  for  numer¬ 
ous  reasons,  it  was  a  boon  for  many  in  the  Third 
World.  It  maintained  a  semblance  of  economic 
stability  and  stifled  bids  for  power  by  ethnic,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  opposing  political  groups.  With  for¬ 
eign  aid  and  Cold  War  restraints  now  declining, 
festering  internal  problems  have  toppled  onto 
the  international  stage  and  now  pose  myriad 
threats  to  global  stability. 


Fertile  Ground  for 
Transnational  Threats 


Transnational  threats  are  growing  because  of 
fertile  ground.  In  many  formerly  authoritarian 
states,  there  has  been  a  long  tradition  of  using 
coercion,  violence,  and  numerous  forms  of  cor¬ 
ruption  to  resolve  disputes  in  society.  Further, 
such  arbitrary  regimes  left  a  strong  legacy  of  re¬ 
liance  on  roles  and  relations  rather  than  rules 
and  regulations  in  which  personal  affiliations 
and  connections  were  the  preferred  means  of 
achieving  monetary  and  political  success.  With 
the  most  recent  wave  of  democratization,  there 
was  an  expectation  that  the  mechanical  features 


of  personal  government  would  be  eradicated 
from  political  cultures  as  quickly  as  votes  could 
be  cast.  However,  while  it  may  be  true  that  in 
many  new  democracies  elections  are  now  regu¬ 
larly  held  and  there  is  the  ability  to  form  an  op¬ 
position,  it  is  questionable  whether  these  are  suf¬ 
ficient  credentials  to  allow  for  the  label  liberal 
democracy.  Superimposing  a  system  of  laws  and 
constitutional  ideals  on  top  of  an  entrenched  cul¬ 
ture  of  reliance  on  arbitrary  and  personal  gov¬ 
ernment  using  the  coercive  instruments  of  the 
state  to  advance  its  own  purposes  of  monopoliz¬ 
ing  power  has  not  met  with  the  advertised  suc¬ 
cess.  Indeed,  establishing  a  constitution  and  the 
rule  of  law  is  a  tall  order,  especially  for  those 
people  who  climbed  the  slippery  slope  of  power 
under  authoritarian  governance  only  to  reach  the 
pinnacle  and  find  that  the  structure  had 
changed.  Hence,  in  many  of  the  emerging 
democracies,  the  underlying  system  continues  to 
be  plagued  with  factional  loyalties  that  take 
precedence  over  the  commitment  to  public  poli¬ 
cies,  and  indeed  the  constitution.  Robert  Jackson 
refers  to  countries  displaying  this  lack  of  empiri¬ 
cal  statehood  as  "quasi-states."  He  argues  that 
while  these  states  may  enjoy  juridical  sover¬ 
eignty  in  the  international  system,  internally 
they  not  only  lack  "institutions  capable  of  con¬ 
straining  and  outlasting  the  individuals  who  oc¬ 
cupy  their  offices"  but  they  cannot  guarantee  a 
stable  social  order,  and  therefore  freedom,  for 
most  of  their  citizens.' 

In  this  setting,  criminal  elements  are  able  to 
co-opt  government  officials  through  bribery  or 
threats  of  violence.  In  effect,  these  criminal 
groups  become  a  shadow  government.  In  some 
regions  of  Colombia,  for  example,  insurgents 
and  drug  mafias  replaced  the  state  as  the  govern¬ 
ing  authority  for  lengthy  periods  of  time.  In  the 
city  of  Medellin  in  the  1980s,  the  drug  cartels  be¬ 
came  famous  for  rivaling  the  government  in 
their  provision  of  housing  and  other  amenities  to 
the  poor.  Former  Medellin  cartel  leader  Pablo  Es¬ 
cobar  was  well  known  for  his  contributions  of 
housing  and  soccer  stadiums  in  the  poor  areas  of 
the  city.^  However  magnanimous  these  deeds 
were,  these  groups  and  individuals  were  not 
elected  representatives  of  the  people.  Rather, 
they  insinuated  themselves  using  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  money  and  have  continued  to  operate 
with  relative  impunity  like  barons  of  medieval 
feudal  fiefdoms,  with  the  law  of  the  jungle  as  a 
guide  for  the  dispensation  of  their  largesse  and 
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their  justice.  Hence,  while  the  citizens  in  many 
states  are  subject  to  well-written  and  just  consti¬ 
tutions  on  the  formal  level,  at  the  informal  level 
they  are  subject  to  as  much  arbitrary  rule  as  ex¬ 
ists  in  any  authoritarian  state.  The  lack  of  liberty 
and  fear  for  personal  safety  that  are  characteris¬ 
tic  of  authoritarian  government  amount  to  the 
same  thing,  but  the  coercion  is  simply  being  em¬ 
ployed  increasingly  by  groups  other  than  the 
government.  Nor  have  organized  criminals  and 
terrorists  limited  their  activities  solely  to  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  their  home  states.  They  have  increas¬ 
ingly  extended  their  empires  into  other  states'  ju¬ 
risdictions,  while  simultaneously  hiding  behind 
the  sovereignty  of  their  home  states.  While  they 
pose  a  threat  to  the  international  system,  these 
groups  have  been  difficult  to  target  because  of 
the  customary  international  legal  premise  of 
noninterference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  states. 

The  challenge  now  is  to  identify  and  evalu¬ 
ate  old  and  new  transnational  dangers  and  retool 
national  security  policy  to  address  them. 
Transnational  threats  may  be  subcategorized  as 
those  that  pose  a  longer  term  danger,  and  those 
that  pose  an  imminent  danger.  Longer  term  dan¬ 
gers  are  those  with  effects  that  are  currently  less 
discernable.  Consequently,  fewer  resources  have 
been  dedicated  to  understanding  and  countering 
them.  They  are,  nonetheless,  a  gathering  storm 
and  pose  a  distinct  danger  to  global  security. 
These  threats  include  environmental  degrada¬ 
tion,  cybermanipulation,  smuggling  of  WMD, 
global  contagion  and  health  issues,  smuggling 
endangered  flora  and  fauna,  and  smuggling  of  il¬ 
legal  aliens. 

The  immediate  and  more  apparent  dangers 
are  currently  being  experienced  in  the  global 
community,  with  disastrous  consequences.  They 
include  terrorism,  international  organized  crime, 
and  drug  and  arms  trafficking.  Leeching  off 
weakened  and  failing  governments,  organized 
crime  and  terrorist  groups  have  slowly  ravaged 
their  host  states.  Their  spreading  influence  has 
become  a  global  scourge  that  often  rivals  the 
power  and  economic  assets  of  sovereign  states. 

These  threats  require  different  policy  ap¬ 
proaches.  Treating  long-term  threats  the  same 
as  imminent  threats  may  deflect  attention  from 
and  weaken  planning  for  more  immediate  con¬ 
cerns.  For  instance,  using  crisis  action  planning 
to  deal  with  global  warming  will  likely  result  in 
a  short-sighted  approach  to  a  long-term  prob¬ 
lem.  Likewise,  clear  and  present  dangers  to  na¬ 
tional  security  would  be  underestimated  if 
placed  in  the  same  category  as  deforestation 
and  refugee  problems. 


The  threats  of  terrorism,  international  organ¬ 
ized  crime,  and  drug  trafficking  have  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  significantly  disrupt  the  U.S.  social  order. 
These  threats  are  mutating  and  multiplying. 
Criminal  groups  often  make  "power  sharing" 
arrangements  with  each  other  and  threaten  as¬ 
pects  of  state  sovereignty  and  security  that  have, 
traditionally,  been  taken  for  granted.  They  are  in¬ 
creasingly  proving  the  permeability  of  national 
borders,  gaining  access  to  states  through  clan¬ 
destine  methods,  destabilizing  and  corrupting 
governments,  and  perverting  systems  of  justice 
to  the  point  that  states  cannot  maintain  order. 
The  United  States  is  endangered;  other  countries 
are  even  more  so. 

Terrorism:  Growing 
and  Mutating 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  surge  of  ter¬ 
rorism  against  U.S.  targets,  some  of  it  interna¬ 
tional,  much  of  it  domestic.  The  August  1998 
bombings  of  U.S.  embassies  in  Nairobi  and  Dar 
Es  Salaam  by  the  Osama  bin  Ladin  terrorist  net¬ 
work  followed  the  June  1996  bombing  of  the 
Khobar  Towers  near  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
the  1994  bombing  of  the  U.S.  military  Assistance 
Headquarters  in  Jiddah,  Saudi  Arabia.  These  acts 
represent  a  resurgence  of  anti-U.S.  Middle  East 
terrorism  reminiscent  of  the  mid-1980s.  At  the 
same  time,  U.S.  domestic  terrorism  has  in¬ 
creased,  as  evidenced  by  the  bombings  of  the 
Alfred  P.  Murrah  Federal  Building  in  Oklahoma 
City,  Centennial  Olympic  Park  in  Atlanta,  the 
World  Trade  Center  in  New  York  City,  and  abor¬ 
tion  clinics  in  various  locations. 

Bin  Laden  has  become  the  inspiration  for  Is¬ 
lamic  radicalism  and  the  principal  source  of  fi¬ 
nancing  and  coordinating  Middle  East  terrorism. 
He  supports  two  dangerous  Egyptian  terrorist 
organizations,  the  Islamic  Group  and  Islamic 
Jihad.  They  have  extended  their  operations  into 
Albania  and  have  attacked  foreigners  and  gov¬ 
ernment  facilities  in  Egypt.  Bin  Laden  also  sup¬ 
ports  active  terrorist  groups  in  Saudi  Arabia.  His 
own  organization  was  responsible  for  the  Dar  es 
Salaam  and  Nairobi  U.S.  embassy  bombings. 

On  August  20,  1998,  retaliatory  missile 
strikes  were  conducted  against  bin  Laden's  facili¬ 
ties.  More  seriously  damaging  was  an  interna¬ 
tionally  coordinated  effort  to  identify  and  arrest 
his  organization's  members  in  a  dozen  countries. 
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Wreckage  of  U.S.  Embassy 
following  bombings  in 
downtown  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Additionally,  Saudi  Arabia,  Pakistan,  and  others 
have  pressured  the  Taliban,  which  protects  his 
network.  Yet,  he  continues  to  plot  against  the 
United  States  and  to  seek  new  targets. 

However,  bin  Laden  is  not  the  central  ele¬ 
ment  creating  or  controlling  Middle  East  terror¬ 
ism.  This  region  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
United  States,  and  terrorism  in  or  flowing  from 
the  Middle  East  has  periodically  been  a  major 
problem  for  the  United  States  and  its  friends  and 
allies.  The  two  Egyptian  groups  retain  some 
power  in  Egypt;  however,  they  have  been  se¬ 
verely  weakened  by  popular  revulsion  over  the 


deadly  1997  attack  on  foreign  tourists  at  Luxor 
and  by  the  Egyptian  Government's  antiterrorist 
efforts.  In  Israel  and  the  Occupied  Territories, 
Hamas  and  Islamic  Jihad  have  been  more  sub¬ 
dued  over  the  past  year  because  of  pressures 
from  Arafat's  Palestinian  Authority,  the  Israeli 
Government,  and  perhaps  an  internal  decision  to 
await  a  more  propitious  time  to  resume  large- 
scale  activities.  However,  the  potential  for  serious 
terrorist  attacks  remains;  this  was  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  1996  suicide  bombings  which  dis¬ 
rupted  Israeli  domestic  politics  and  the  peace 
process.  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  there  is  also  substan¬ 
tial  potential  for  terrorism,  which  has  largely 
been  quiescent  since  the  Khobar  Towers  bomb¬ 
ing.  Bahrain,  Kuwait,  and  Saudi  Arabia  are  po¬ 
tentially  vulnerable  countries. 

The  Middle  East  may  see  a  resurgence  of 
terrorist  activity  in  1999,  building  upon  popular 
anger  at  the  combination  of  U.S.-led  bombing 
and  sanctions  against  Iraq,  Israel's  refusal  to 
withdraw  its  troops  in  accordance  with  the  Wye 
agreement,  and  falling  oil  prices.  Popular  pres¬ 
sures  may  cause  governmental  controls  to  be  less 
stringent  in  response.  Organized  or  spontaneous 
opposition  political  movements  have  grown 
stronger  and  provide  cover  for  the  development 
of  terrorist  activities.  Both  organized  and  sponta¬ 
neous  terrorists  may  become  more  aggressive  in 
attacking  U.S.  military  or  civilian  targets  in  the 
region  as  well  as  in  attacking  Israel. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world,  most  terrorism  is  ei¬ 
ther  internal  or  of  less  importance  to  the  United 
States.  The  Tamil  Tigers  of  Sri  Lanka  are  one  of 
the  world's  deadliest  and  most  determined 
groups,  but  their  activities  are  restricted  to  that 
country.  The  same  is  true  of  Sendero  Luminoso 
in  Peru  and  the  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of 
Colombia  (FARC)  and  National  Liberation  Army 
(ELN),  both  in  Colombia.  The  Irish  Republican 
Army  in  Northern  Ireland  has  at  least  temporar¬ 
ily  eschewed  terrorism,  while  Catholic  and 
Protestant  splinter  groups  have  either  followed 
suit  or  been  badly  decimated. 

To  complicate  matters,  a  new  breed  of  ter¬ 
rorists  is  emerging.  During  the  Cold  War,  tradi¬ 
tional  terrorist  groups  often  were  directed  and 
supported  by  foreign  governments.  Such  groups 
were  well  trained  and  organized.  They  also  had 
specific  political  motivations,  making  them  eas¬ 
ier  to  identify  and  target.  International  pressure 
on  sponsoring  governments  often  had  an  effect 
over  time. 
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The  new  breed  of  terrorists  lacks  such  com¬ 
prehensible  ideals,  relies  heavily  on  religious 
motivations,  is  less  well  organized,  and  has  few 
if  any  ties  or  allegiance  to  a  particular  state.  Their 
more  diffuse  and  less  defined  structure  makes 
them  more  difficult  to  identify  and  eradicate. 
Obscure,  idiosyncratic  cliques  of  fanatics  with  no 
clear  ideological  objectives,  along  with  national¬ 
ist  quasi-religious  zealots,  have  thus  introduced 
a  far  more  dangerous  component  into  the  terror¬ 
ism  frenzy.  They  have  a  hedonistic  desire  to 
wage  violence  against  the  U.S.  and  its  citizens, 
for  largely  ambiguous  motivations;  this  makes 
them  far  more  dangerous  than  the  previous  gen¬ 
eration  of  terrorists. 

Additionally,  "amateur"  terrorists  are  now 
further  complicating  the  problem.  The  Un- 
abomber,  Theodore  Kaczynski,  and  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  bomber,  Timothy  McVeigh,  are  Ameri¬ 
can  cases  in  point.  They  acquired  their 
knowledge  and  weapons  from  locally  available 
books,  the  Internet,  and  farm  supply  stores.  New 
foreign  amateurs  operate  alone,  without  a  com¬ 
mand  structure,  plotting  schemes  in  foreign 
states  and  operating  beyond  the  scrutiny  of  U.S. 
law  enforcement.  For  example,  some  Hamas  ter¬ 
rorists  seem  surprisingly  improfessional  and  act 
out  of  religious  fervor  without  training  or  specific 
instructions.  The  World  Trade  Center  bombers 
operated  similarly.  As  disingenuous  as  these 
dilettantes  were  at  eluding  capture,  they  did  set  a 
new  precedent  for  terrorism.  The  new  amateurs 
are  virtual  unknowns,  are  erratic,  and  have  fewer 
inhibitions  about  indiscriminate  killing. 

Terrorism  is  also  attracting  mercenaries.  With 
the  Cold  War's  end,  experts  in  mass  killing  and 
destruction  became  unemployed  and  therefore 
available  to  the  highest  bidder.  They  may  be  used 
by  governments  seeking  to  commit  terrorist  acts. 
Rank  amateurs  for  hire  may  be  used  as  expend¬ 
able  dupes,  as  well.  Attacks  that  occurred  in 
France  in  summer  1995  exemphfy  this  trend.  In 
these  incidents,  terrorists  used  cooking-gas  can- 
nisters  with  nails  wrapped  around  them  to  kill 
eight  people  and  wound  approximately  180  more. 
French  authorities  believe  that  professionals  con¬ 
ducted  the  first  attack.  After  that,  the  Algerian 
Armed  Islamic  Group  (GIA)  recruited  amateurs 
from  the  Algerian  expatriate  community  in  France 
to  conduct  the  remainder  of  the  bombings. 

Terrorism  is  metastasizing  and  spreading  in 
ways  not  previously  considered.  Lacking  mean¬ 
ingful  ideologies,  terrorist  groups  and  amateurs 
today  often  do  not  claim  responsibility  for  their 
actions  or  seek  media  attention  as  in  the  past. 
The  new  terrorists  are  less  identifiable  and  more 


willing  to  commit  acts  of  terrorism  for  money, 
out  of  simple  malice,  or  misguided  zeal. 

The  future  will  be  influenced  by  the  actions 
taken  to  control,  deter,  and  punish  terrorism.  At 
the  G-8  meeting  in  1997,  participating  countries 
reaffirmed  their  intent  to  combat  terrorism.  They 
also  expressed  determination  to  persuade  all 
countries  to  join  the  international  counterterror¬ 
ism  conventions  signed  in  1986.  If  such  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  grows,  it  may  dampen  terror¬ 
ism.  However,  even  if  success  is  achieved, 
terrorism  will  likely  remain  a  problem  to  some 
degree  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Organized  Crime 
Growing 

While  no  uniform  definition  of  international 
organized  crime  exists.  World  Crime  Trends  de¬ 
scribes  it  as,  "any  group  of  individuals  organized 
to  profit  by  illegal  means  on  a  continuing  basis."^ 
Additionally,  the  "Report  of  the  UN  Seminar  on 
International  Crime  Control"  states,  "This  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  usually  understood  as  a  relatively 
large  group  of  continuing  and  controlled  criminal 
entities  that  carry  out  crimes  for  profit  and  that 
seek  to  create  a  protective  system  against  society 
by  illegal  means  such  as  violence,  intimidation, 
corruption  and  large-scale  theft."^ 

International  organized  crime  is  not  well  un¬ 
derstood,  largely  because  crime  is  normally 
thought  of  as  a  domestic  legal  concern.  Because 
these  criminal  groups  have  largely  economic  ob¬ 
jectives,  they  are  not  viewed  as  political  threats  to 
states.  Many  transnational  criminals  with  foreign 
nationalities  are  thought  to  be  another  country's 
problem,  even  though  they  operate  across  inter¬ 
national  borders.  Additionally,  national  security 
structures  do  not  take  into  account  law  enforce¬ 
ment  issues.  Consequently,  many  political  leaders 
see  organized  crime  as  a  low-level  law  enforce¬ 
ment  issue  that  does  not  require  sustained  policy 
attention  at  the  national  level,  rather  than  as  a 
major  national  security  threat. 

International  organized  crime  is  more  than 
an  extension  of  domestic  crime.  It  consists  of  com¬ 
plex,  clandestine,  hierarchically  organized  net¬ 
works  that  operate  internationally  with  little  re¬ 
gard  for  the  borders  of  states.  The  gravity  of  the 
problem  lies  not  only  in  the  increasing  complexity 
and  number  of  these  organizations,  but  more  im¬ 
portantly,  with  the  serious  challenge  they  pose  in 
their  ability  to  penetrate  and  operate  with  relative 
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Pedro  Nel  “Peter”  Herrera, 
arrested  on  narcotics  traf¬ 
ficking  charges  in  Caii, 
Colombia 


impunity  in  several  states  simul¬ 
taneously.  These  illegal  enter¬ 
prises  not  only  threaten  aspects 
of  state  sovereignty  and  security 
that  have  traditionally  been 
taken  for  granted,  but  they  also 
prove  the  permeability  of  na¬ 
tional  borders  and  the  vulnera¬ 
bility  of  state  institutions.  Their 
activities  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  well  organized  and  more 
difficult  to  detect,  largely  because 
of  the  opportunities  technology 
I  has  afforded  them. 

^  Organized  crime  groups  are 
I  involved  in  a  wide  range  of  il- 
I  licit  global  activities.  They  read- 
8  ily  traffic  in  conventional  arms, 
I  narcotics,  humans,  metals  and 
minerals,  endangered  flora  and 
fauna,  and  Freon  gas.  They  also  engage  in  large- 
scale  money  laundering,  fraud,  extortion, 
bribery,  economic  espionage,  smuggHng  of  em¬ 
bargoed  commodities,  multinational  auto  theft, 
international  prostitution,  industrial  and  techno¬ 
logical  espionage,  bank  fraud,  financial  market 
manipulation,  counterfeiting,  contract  murder, 
and  corruption. 

The  threat  is  insidious  rather  than  direct.  It 


does  not  overtly  threaten  a  state  in  the  same 
manner  as  conventional  military  power.  Rather, 
it  covertly  challenges  the  state's  prerogatives  and 
control  over  its  own  activities.  It  also  is  baffling 
law  enforcement,  as  the  complexity  of  the  secret 
networks  have  become  progressively  difficult  to 
detect  and  monitor. 


Crime  groups  further  achieve  their  aims 
through  corruption.  Arguably,  it  is  their  most  so¬ 
cially  damaging  activity.  They  have  engaged  in 
campaigns  of  co-opting  public  officials  and  polit¬ 
ical  leaders  using  a  combination  of  bribery,  graft, 
collusion  and/or  extortion.  To  alter  policy,  or¬ 
ganized  crime  has  successfully  targeted  mem¬ 
bers  of  governments  in  countries  such  as  Colom¬ 
bia,  Italy,  Thailand,  Mexico,  Russia,  and  Japan. 
Criminals  pay  off  or  threaten  justice  officials  to 
alter  charges,  change  court  rulings,  lose  evi¬ 
dence,  and  not  try  them  at  all.  By  suborning  en¬ 
tire  justice  systems,  they  attack  the  very  order  of 
society.  Corruption  encompasses  the  infiltration 
of  political  parties  and  various  government  of¬ 
fices,  as  well  as  local  administrations.  While  Italy 
has  had  a  number  of  successes  in  fighting  organ¬ 
ized  crime,  many  states  report  that  members  of 
their  police  forces  and  armed  forces  have  been 


corrupted  by  organized  crime.  Those  who  resist 
have  often  become  the  targets  of  hired  assassins. 

Although  a  single  global  crime  cartel  does 
not  exist,  there  is  evidence  of  an  increasing  inter¬ 
dependency  of  crime  groups.  This  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  pax  mafiosa?  The  now  largely  de¬ 
funct  Medellin  cartel  engaged  in  joint  operations 
with  Russian  and  Italian  organized  crime  groups 
to  smuggle  cocaine  to  Europe,  for  example.  On 
the  other  hand,  acrimonious  competition  has 
also  characterized  cartel  relations.  For  example, 
the  Colombian  and  Mexican  drug  cartels  have 
actually  clashed  more  than  they  have  collabo¬ 
rated.  Rival  dealers  and  distributors  increasingly 
wage  campaigns  of  attrition  against  each  other  in 
New  York  and  South  Florida.^^  Violence  in  many 
Western  European  cities,  particularly  Berlin,  is 
further  evidence  of  strong  competition  between 
organized  crime  groups.^  This  rivalry  has  been  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  A  true  pax  mafiosa  might  ex¬ 
ceed  many  multinational  corporations  and  even 
sovereign  states  in  terms  of  economic  clout  and 
power  and  could  operate  more  fluidly  and  rap¬ 
idly  in  a  high-tech  world. 

The  explosion  in  new  technology  has  signifi¬ 
cantly  abetted  the  growth  and  proliferation  of  in¬ 
ternational  organized  crime  groups  and  their  ca¬ 
pabilities.  Access  to  modern  communications 
and  weapons  technologies  has  given  these  enter¬ 
prises  considerable  coercive  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  leverage.  Electronic  transfers,  unfettered 
Internet  access,  and  high-tech  communications 
equipment  have  permitted  international  criminal 
organizations  to  seriously  corrode  the  ability  of 
many  governments  to  maintain  order  and  to  out¬ 
strip  law  enforcement  and  military  capabilities. 
Organized  crime  groups  operate  massive 
transnational  economic  empires  and  move  their 
merchandise  fluidly  among  states,  with  fewer 
state-imposed  constraints  than  ever  before.  Or¬ 
ganizations,  such  as  certain  Russian  or  Colom¬ 
bian  groups,  now  constitute  a  "state  within  a 
state"  or  maybe  the  functional  equivalent  of 
some  of  the  smaller  states. 

Increasing  Drag  Traffic 

Despite  the  relative  levelling  off  of  drug  use 
in  the  United  States,  narcotics  trafficking  world 
wide  continues  to  grow,  particularly  because  of 
foreign  demand.  It  is  one  of  the  larger  enter¬ 
prises  of  organized  crime.  Few  areas  of  the  world 
have  been  untouched  by  the  growth  in  illicit  nar¬ 
cotics  production,  consumption,  and  trafficking. 
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Narcotics  trafficking  has  become  an  "under¬ 
ground  empire"  involving  numerous  actors, 
often  employing  a  high  level  of  violence.®  These 
private  and  public  economic  networks  engage  in 
production  and  distribution  on  a  national  and 
multinational  level.  Such  systems  involve  com¬ 
plex  relationships  with  various  state  govern¬ 
ments,  which  often  profit  from  drug  trafficking, 
both  advertently  and  inadvertently.  The  vast  in¬ 
crease  in  global  trade  has  also  significantly  facili¬ 
tated  illicit  transactions.  Much  of  this  is  simply 
due  to  the  overwhelming  volume  of  interna¬ 
tional  exchanges;  customs  inspectors  are  unable 
to  inspect  a  majority  of  the  cargoes  and  people 
entering  countries.  Consequently,  national  bor¬ 
ders  are  increasingly  porous.  This  problem  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  rise  in  levels  of  crime,  vio¬ 
lence,  and  corruption. 

The  great  volume  of  illicit  drugs  invading  the 
United  States  is  symptomatic  of  a  pressing  dan¬ 
ger.  While  this  is  not  strictly  a  military  problem,  as 
the  term  'the  war  on  drugs'  suggests,  it  does  pose 
a  significant  threat  to  U.S.  security,  because  it  pro¬ 
foundly  affects  the  country's  social  and  economic 
well  being.  The  economic  and  social  costs  of  the  il¬ 
legal  drug  epidemic  in  the  United  States  are  mas¬ 
sive.  The  U.S.  Government  estimates  that  the  costs 
for  law  enforcement,  corrections,  and  public 
health  reach  $67  billion  annually. 


Over  the  past  few  decades,  successive  U.S. 
administrations  have  been  unable  to  curtail  the 
drug  trade  from  countries  such  as  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  Colombia,  although  there  have  been  some 
successes  in  the  first  two  countries.  While  a  few 
prominent  drug  lords  have  been  imprisoned,  ex¬ 
tradited  to  the  United  States,  or  killed,  on  the 
whole,  the  governments  of  drug  producing  and 
trafficking  states  have  been  unsuccessful  in  sig¬ 
nificantly  reducing  the  production  and  export 
volumes.  This  failure  results  from  international 
criminal  organizations  being  consummately 
adept  at  resisting  government  efforts. 

The  international  networks  supporting  these 
illicit  narcotics  operations  are  a  seamless  web  of 
drug  producers,  processors,  traffickers,  and 
street  vendors,  orchestrated  by  organized  crime 
groups  sometimes  working  ad  hoc  with  each 
other.  For  example,  one  network  involved  crimi¬ 
nals  from  Pakistan,  Africa,  Israel,  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  Latin  America.  In  this  case,  hashish 
originating  in  Pakistan  was  transported  to  Mom¬ 
basa,  Kenya,  where  it  was  added  to  a  cargo  of  tea 
and  reshipped  to  Haifa,  Israel,  by  way  of  Dur¬ 
ban,  South  Africa.  The  drugs  were  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  ship  that  transports  cargo  to  Con- 
stanza,  Romania,  every  2  weeks.  From  there,  it 
was  directed  to  Italy  via  Bratislava,  Slovakia.  The 
head  of  the  network  was  a  German  citizen  of 
Ugandan  origin  who  worked  for  a  Romanian 
company.  The  network  was  only  revealed  when 
some  of  the  perpetrators  were  apprehended  in 
Constanza.® 

In  recent  years,  traditional  production  areas 
and  transit  routes  have  maintained  or  raised  pro¬ 
duction  levels.  Heroin  for  the  European  market 
originates  primarily  in  the  Golden  Crescent  re¬ 
gion  of  Southwest  Asia,  which  includes  parts  of 
southern  Afghanistan,  northern  Pakistan  and 
eastern  Iran,  as  well  as  Central  Asia.  In  1994, 
Afghanistan  is  estimated  to  have  produced  3,400 
tons  of  opium,  surpassing  Burma  as  the  world's 
leading  producer  of  this  drug.  Afghanistan's  Tal¬ 
iban  replaced  smaller  criminal  traffickers  and 
have  likely  become  the  sole  source  for  drugs  traf¬ 
ficked  out  of  that  country.  Opium  for  the  North 
American,  Australian,  and  Japanese  heroin  mar¬ 
kets  is  produced  mainly  in  the  Golden  Triangle, 
an  area  in  northeastern  Burma,  northern  Thai¬ 
land,  and  Laos.  The  total  annual  estimated  pro¬ 
duction  of  opium  from  fhis  region  is  2,500  tons.“ 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  more  recently  Colombia 
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are  also  producing  heroin  for  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  markets.  Producers  and  traffickers  of  cocaine 
have  diversified  their  products  in  order  to  obtain 
a  greater  share  of  the  international  drug  market. 

The  bulk  of  illegal  drugs  entering  the  United 
States  comes  from  Peru,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and 
Colombia.  Cocaine  is  Latin  America's  second 
largest  export,  accounting  for  3  to  4  percent  of  the 
Peruvian  and  Bolivian  gross  domestic  product 
(GDP)  and  up  to  8  percent  of  Colombian  GDP. 
The  cocaine  industry  employs  close  to  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  people  in  the  Andean  region  alone.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  of  a  total  of  229,900  metric  tons  of 
coca  cultivated,  Bolivia  produced  52,900,  Colom¬ 
bia  81,400,  and  Peru  95,600.  The  figures  from 
Colombia  are  likely  conservative  and  are  under 
review,  as  the  Colombian  producers  are  cultivat¬ 
ing  higher  yield  varieties  of  coca.  In  all,  a  total  of 
190,800  hectares  are  dedicated  to  coca  cultivation 
in  the  Andean  region  with  Colombia  accounting 
for  53  percent,  Peru,  27  percent,  and  Bolivia,  20 
percent  of  this  figure.  The  majority  of  the  raw 
coca  is  processed  and  refined  in  Colombia. 

Further,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  esti¬ 
mates  that  Mexico  alone  produces  approximately 
45  to  55  metric  tons  of  heroin,  accounting  for  41 
percent  of  the  total  U.S.  supply.  Countries  that 
once  argued  that  the  drug  war  is  a  demand, 
rather  than  a  supply  problem,  and  therefore  was 
none  of  their  concern,  now  find  that  increasing 
quantities  of  cocaine  are  remaining  within  their 
borders  for  domestic  consumption.  The  effects  of 
"basuco" — cocaine  mixed  with  tobacco  to  form  a 
highly  addictive  and  cheap  drug — have  devas¬ 
tated  entire  sectors  of  populations  in  countries 
such  as  Colombia. 

The  United  States  has  increased  its  ability  to 
detect,  monitor,  and  interdict  drug  trafficking  air¬ 
craft  moving  from  South  America  to  Central 
America  and  has  had  some  success  in  finding  al¬ 
ternatives  to  Howard  Air  Force  Base  in  Panama, 
which  closes  this  year.  However,  traffickers  have 
adopted  more  evasive  and  complex  methods  of 
air  delivery,  as  well  as  less  detectable  highway 
and  sea  transportation  means.  Originally,  one  of 
the  principal  methods  of  smuggling  cocaine  to 
North  America  was  in  small  planes  by  way  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Central  America  or,  alternatively, 
across  the  Caribbean.  There,  plastic-wrapped 
bundles  of  narcotics  were  dropped  in  the  water 
and  recovered  by  small  boats.  However,  as  U.S. 
forces  began  detecting  these  small  planes,  the 
traffickers  became  more  sophisticated  and  bolder. 
The  U.S.  National  Narcotics  Intelligence  Con¬ 
sumers  Committee  reports  that  cocaine  has  been 
hidden  in  the  walls  of  cargo  containers,  in  bulk 
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Source:  1999,  National  Drug  Co/rfro/Sfafe^ry  (Washington;  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy). 

cargo  such  as  coffee,  concrete  lamp  posts,  live  an¬ 
imals,  and  in  the  stomachs  of  "mules"  (human 
couriers),  who  swallow  up  to  50  "fingers"  (con¬ 
doms  full  of  hard-packed  cocaine). 

Rogue  Criminal  States 

Criminal  organizations  now  threaten  not 
only  to  destabilize  entire  states,  but  also  suborn 
entire  governments.  Many  governments  are  now 
in  danger  of  becoming  organized  crime  groups 
themselves.  A  dangerous  post-Cold  War  legacy 
has  been  the  emergence  of  the  rogue  criminal 
state  on  the  world  stage.  Boris  Yeltsin,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  described  Russia  as  the  biggest  mafia  state  in 
the  world,  and  the  "superpower  of  crime."  In 
Russia,  a  virtual  kleptocracy  has  evolved  in 
which  the  corrupt  state  bureaucracy  has  discov¬ 
ered  that  generating  vast  amounts  of  money  illic¬ 
itly  is  less  effort  than  reconstructing  and  running 
a  bona  fide  government.  Approximately  8,000 
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criminal  organizations  operate  throughout  the 
former  Soviet  republics;  200  of  these  are  interna¬ 
tional  in  scope.  As  many  as  26  Russian  organized 
crime  groups  have  a  presence  in  at  least  17  major 
U.S.  cities.  There  they  either  compete  or  cooper¬ 
ate  with  established  American,  Sicilian,  and 
Colombian  crime  syndicates.”  In  the  Cold  War's 
aftermath,  a  plethora  of  intelligence  agencies  and 
personnel  were  much  in  demand  by  organized 
crime  groups  willing  to  pay  handsomely  for 
such  skills.  For  example,  former-KGB  agents 
who  once  worked  abroad  can  now  provide  fa¬ 
miliar  "safe"  financial  conduits,  once  used  for  es¬ 
pionage,  as  avenues  for  money  latmdering. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Colombia, 
Panama,  and  potentially  even  Mexico  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  becoming  criminal-syndicalist  states 
under  the  control  of  corrupt  government  bureau¬ 
crats,  politicians,  businessmen,  and  criminals. 


Normal  state-to-state  relations  with  these  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  severely  strained,  if  not  impossi¬ 
ble.  Passports  and  fictitious  government  affilia¬ 
tions  and  credentials  have  become  problematic. 
Many  diplomats  are  suspected  of  being  sub¬ 
orned  by  organized  crime.  They  are  further  sus¬ 
pected  of  abusing  their  immunity  and  access  to 
the  highest  offices.  For  example,  the  once  invio¬ 
lable  diplomatic  pouch  has  been  used  to  smuggle 
drugs.  Such  pervasive  criminal  influence  within 
government  presents  a  serious  problem  on  the 
U.S.  border.  If  a  destabilized  criminal  Mexican 
state  surfaces,  it  will  cause  numerous  problems 
for  the  United  States,  to  include  increasing  crimi¬ 
nality,  illegal  immigration,  and  drug  trafficking. 

Money  is  Key 

The  sums  of  money  that  facilitate  suborna¬ 
tion  are  staggering.  An  illustrative  example  is  the 
case  of  the  Bank  of  Credit  and  Commerce  Inter¬ 
national  (BCCI) — the  world's  seventh-largest 
banking  institution.  It  is  estimated  that  U.S.  $300 
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billion  in  drug  money  alone  was  laundered 
through  BCCI.  For  this,  the  bank  received  only  a 
moderate  fine.’^  The  illegal  narcotics  business  is 
estimated  to  be  the  second  largest  industry  in  the 
world.  The  glut  of  profits  from  it  rivals  the  GNP 
of  many  countries.  It  can  undermine  legitimate 
commerce  and  affect  a  country's  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments,  monetary  system,  and  international  bank 
cooperation. 

Profits  are  so  immense  that  drug  traffickers 
are  known  to  weigh  money,  rather  than  count  it. 
The  retail  drug  transactions  accumulate  mostly 
$5,  $10,  and  $20  bills.  Some  distributors  amass 
1,000  to  3,000  pounds  of  biUs  on  a  monthly  basis.*^ 
Transporting  money  in  bulk  poses  more  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  than  transporting  the  drugs  themselves;  such 
large  volumes  of  cash  are  often  moved  in  cargo 
containers.  This  necessitates  the  constant  search 
for  safe  storage  of  money,  as  well  as  discreet 
bankers  to  invest  the  money  in  licit  ventures. 

Consequently,  criminal  groups  have  gained 
control  over  a  significant  number  of  major  banks 
and  private  businesses.  This  has  the  potential  to 
expedite  their  virtual  take-over  of  smaller  states. 
Worldwide,  criminal  groups  launder  an  esti¬ 
mated  $300  to  $500  billion  annually  in  illicit  prof¬ 
its;  they  have  used  that  money  to  generate  still 
more  capital.  With  that  capital  they  bribe  officials 
and  legislators  to  obstruct  unfavorable  legisla¬ 
tion,  or  to  gain  preferential  treatment. 

The  FBI  states  that  the  United  States  now 
faces  a  well-organized,  well-funded,  sophisti¬ 
cated,  and  often  brutal  criminal  conspiracy.  It  has 


gained  ground  in  this  country  by  purchasing 
with  laundered  money  legitimate  U.S.  businesses 
and  real  estate.  Its  laundering  activity  involves 
placement  of  currency  in  financial  service  institu¬ 
tions.  These  funds  are  moved  from  institution  to 
institution  to  hide  their  source  and  ownership.  It 
concludes  with  the  reinvestment  of  those  funds 
in  an  ostensibly  legitimate  business. 

This  tremendous  amount  of  money  gives  in¬ 
ternational  organized  crime  enormous  leverage 
in  developing  countries,  where  democratization 
has  brought  with  it  increasing  pressure  for  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  Many  developing  state 
governments  are  often  less  worried  about  the 
source  of  foreign  exchange  and  more  concerned 
with  political  survival. 

Frustration  over  rising  expectations  is  being 
experienced  by  the  new  "middle  classes"  that 
have  sprung  up  world  wide  as  a  result  of  mod¬ 
est  increases  in  the  standard  of  living  in  many 
states.  Better  educated  and  more  demanding 
middle-class  groups  have  made  their  presence 
known  and  have  increasingly  pressured  govern¬ 
ments  to  perform  economically.  The  great  influx 
of  foreign  exchange  from  criminal  activity  as¬ 
sists  economic  development  and  relieves  pres¬ 
sure  on  governments  to  meet  citizen  demands. 
Governments  increasingly  find  it  is  easier  to 
look  the  other  way  than  to  cut  off  the  money 
source  and  combat  groups  using  violence  and 
coercion  against  the  state. 

Terrorism  and 
Organized  Crime 

The  coercive  power  of  these  groups  relative 
to  state  law  enforcement  agencies  cannot  be  un¬ 
derstated.  Their  willingness  to  use  violence  in 
some  states  has  been  more  destabilizing  than  the 
activities  of  revolutionary  or  terrorist  groups. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  defining  in¬ 
ternational  organized  crime  and  international 
terrorism.  Yet,  when  both  are  closely  scrutinized, 
the  only  discernable  difference  is  that  most  ter¬ 
rorists  have  political  or  religious  motivations, 
rather  than  profit,  for  their  attacks  on  the  state. 
Organized  criminals  are  motivated  by  both  profit 
and  sometimes  power  and  do  not,  as  a  rule,  at¬ 
tack  state  targets,  unless  they  are  targets  of  the 
authorities.  The  actions  of  both  groups  are 
nonetheless  criminal  in  nature. 

In  Italy,  for  example,  the  Mafia  launched  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  judiciary  and  proved  to  be  a  far 
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Drug  Spending  by  Department 

{$  Millions) 


Department 

FY98 

Enacted 

FY99 

Request 

FYOO 

FY01 

Planning  Level 

FY02 

FY03 

%  Change 

1998-2003 

Defense 

$847.7 

$882.8 

$870.1 

$886.1 

$896.2 

3911.8 

+8% 

Education 

685.3 

739.7 

741.7 

743.9 

746.1 

748.5 

+9% 

HHS 

2,522.5 

2.812.9 

2,81E9 

2,812  9 

2,812.9 

2,812.9 

+12% 

Justice 

7,260.5 

7,670.0 

7,317.3 

7,234.8 

7,242.5 

7,443.5 

+3% 

ONDCP 

428  2 

449.4 

449.4 

449  4 

449.4 

449.4 

+5% 

State 

211.5 

256.5 

263.5 

270.5 

278.5 

286.5 

+35% 

Transportation 

455.0 

515.2 

528.9 

5149 

514  9 

514.9 

+13% 

Treasury 

1,327.9 

1,388.1 

1,317.0 

1,322.9 

1,337.2 

1,359.2 

+2% 

Veterans  Affairs 

1,097.2 

1,139.1  ■ 

1,183.1 

1,226  9 

1  275.3 

1,375.7 

+25% 

All  Other 

1,141.6 

1,215.9 

1,217.0 

1,236.4 

1,258.2 

1,280.7 

+12% 

Total 

$15,977.4 

$17,069.8 

$16,700.9 

$16,698.8 

$16,811.3 

$17,183.2 

+8% 

Sources;  199S  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  (Washington:  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy). 
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more  formidable  opponent  than  the  terrorist  Red 
Brigades.  The  Mafia  had  created  an  effective  au¬ 
thority  structure  with  its  own  territory,  popula¬ 
tion,  laws,  and  armed  forces.  It  expanded  its  op¬ 
erations  over  the  years  and  routinely  used 
corruption  and  violence  to  further  its  aims.  It 
had  close  links  with  the  Christian  Democratic 
party  and  infiltrated  government  at  all  levels.  It 
also  used  the  assassination  and  subornation  of 
judicial  personnel  to  avoid  prosecution. 

In  Colombia,  the  now  infamous  Plomo  6 
Plata  (Lead  or  Silver — a  bullet  or  a  bribe)  option 
has  virtually  destroyed  judicial  independence. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  judicial  personnel,  in¬ 
cluding  ministers  of  justice  and  attorneys  gen¬ 
eral,  have  been  murdered  since  the  mid-1980s. 
Police  officers  routinely  have  prices  on  their 
heads.  Judges  and  prosecutors  trying  drug  cases 
are  threatened  that  if  they  do  not  take  a  bribe 
(making  them  complicit  from  that  point),  they 
and  their  family  members  will  be  systematically 
executed.  This  terrorism  has  rendered  the  justice 
system  all  but  defunct  and  opened  a  window  of 
opportunity  that  has  allowed  insurgent  groups, 
such  as  FARC,  to  seize  ever-larger  areas  of  the 
country.  The  central  government  has  little  option 
but  to  negotiate  with  guerrillas  if  it  wishes  to 
avoid  all-out  civil  war. 


Source:  1998  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  (Washington:  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  PolicjO- 
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Changes  of  Drug  Use  as  a  Result  of  H'eatment 
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Sources:  National  Treatment  Improvement  Evaluation  Study;  1998  National  Dmg  Control  Strategy  ^ash- 
ington;  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy). 


The  term  narcoterrorism  best  describes  the 
symbiotic  relationship  between  international 
criminal  drug  trafficking  organizations  and  ter¬ 
rorists,  who  seek  to  destabilize  the  international 
system.  Narcoterrorists  are  so  powerful  and  or¬ 
ganized  that  they  exert  an  inordinate  amount  of 
influence  over  many  governments  in  certain 
countries,  ostensibly  through  a  combination  of 
criminal  acts  and  terrorist  methods.’'*  They  have 
committed  crimes  such  as  fraud  and  loan-shark¬ 
ing,  in  addition  to  drug  trafficking.  They  have 
also  engaged  in  such  sophisticated  activities  as 
money  laundering,  computer  manipulation, 
planned  bankruptcy,  and  land  fraud. 

Narcotics  traffickers  and  organized  crime 
groups  do  not  always  merge  with  terrorist 
groups  or  engage  in  their  activities;  indeed,  their 
goals  are  often  at  odds.  While  organized  crime 
groups  seek  profits,  many  terrorist  organizations 
denounce  capitalist  tendencies,  preferring  ideo¬ 
logical  or  religious  motivation.  For  example, 
FARC  claims  that  its  members  engage  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  and  trafficking  of  narcotics  in  order  to 
fund  its  revolution.  However,  the  truth  is  that 
ideology  has  become  a  convenient  cloak  behind 
which  to  hide  their  drug-trafficking  activities.  As 
U.S.  Senator  John  Kerry  noted,  the  motivation 
for  international  organized  crime  "is  not  ideolog¬ 
ical.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  right  or  left,  but  it 
is  money-oriented,  greed-based  criminal  enter¬ 
prise  that  has  decided  to  take  on  the  lawful  insti¬ 
tutions  and  civilized  society."’^ 


Terrorism,  international  organized  crime, 
and  drug  trafficking  organizations  provoke  a  re¬ 
assessment  of  national  security.  They  pose  seri¬ 
ous  and  growing  challenges  to  U.S.  interests.  Yet, 
military  power  alone  cannot  provide  security  in 
such  an  environment. 

One  problem  lies  in  quantifying  illicit  activi¬ 
ties  in  order  to  assess  national  security  options. 
Most  criminal  activities  are  quantifiable,  such  as 
homicide  rates.  However,  many  actions  of 
transnational  groups  are  not  readily  apparent 
and  affect  societies  in  unforeseen  ways.  Careful 
attention  must  be  given  to  identifying  the  impact 
on  areas  of  U.S.  society.  What  constitutes  a  threat 
to  national  security  can  then  be  defined. 

Until  recently,  criminals  and  terrorists  were 
perceived  as  troublesome  at  the  local  level  of 
world  politics.  However,  the  reality  today  is  that 
they  can  be  major  determinants  of  political  pat¬ 
terns,  and  ultimately  the  fate  of  states.  Such  ac¬ 
tors  seriously  challenge  the  prerogatives  of  state 
authority  and  internal  sovereignty  and  pro¬ 
foundly  affect  the  state's  social  and  economic 
well  being. 

Transnational  Threats 
and  U.S.  Security 

There  are  several  reasons  why  some  object 
to  treating  international  criminal  organizations 
as  national  security  threats.  Because  such  groups 
have  predominantly  economic  objectives,  some 
conclude  that  they  are  more  economic  organiza¬ 
tions  than  political  entities.  As  such,  they  are 
often  perceived  as  not  posing  overt  or  obvious 
challenges  to  states,  as  do  terrorist  organizations. 
Criminal  activity  is  also  thought  of  as  a  domestic 
legal  problem  and  not  a  great  national  security 
concern,  and  its  origins  are  internal  rather  than 
external.  Law  enforcement  and  national  security 
organizations  see  problems  from  different  per¬ 
spectives.  They  are  based  on  very  different 
philosophies,  organizational  structures,  and  legal 
frameworks.  Additionally,  an  overwhelming 
concern  is  that  this  defining  of  international  or¬ 
ganized  criminal  and  terrorist  groups  as  national 
security  threats  will  lead  to  fabricating  enemies. 

It  might  be  tempting  to  say  that  interna¬ 
tional  organized  crime  does  not  pose  a  threat  to 
national  security,  at  least  from  a  military  per¬ 
spective  of  security.  However,  these  arguments 
should  not  prevent  the  full  reassessment  of  na¬ 
tional  security  threats  and  identification  of  non- 
traditional  threats  based  on  strong  empirical 
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Burmese  police  preparing 
to  burn  narcotics  seized  in 

Yangon  evidence.  Moreover,  if  they  threaten  the  effective 

functioning  of  society,  then  many  of  the  criminal 
activities  of  organized  criminals  currently  pose 
one  of  the  most  serious  challenges  to  U.S.  na¬ 
tional  security. 

Meeting  Transnational  Threats 

Combating  transnational  threats  will  require 
a  proactive  policy  that  identifies  anticrime  initia¬ 
tives,  antidrug  operations,  and  action  against  ter¬ 
rorism,  along  with  other  low-intensity  mission 
categories. 

A  more  proactive  policy  will  bring  with  it 
tough  questions.  For  example,  if  U.S.  forces  were 
to  assume  an  overseas  police  role  dealing  with 
forms  of  multinational  crime  and  other  foreign 
threats  to  national  security,  might  military  per¬ 
sonnel  be  called  upon  to  apprehend  and  arrest 
suspects?  Other  questions  then  arise.  How  far 
will  this  police  role  extend?  How  will  sovereign 
states  view  this  intrusive  policing  in  the  context 
of  international  law?  How  will  the  International 
Criminal  Court  play  a  role  in  addressing  major 


international  crime?  How  will  the  other  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  Government  view  this  additional 
power?  Will  military  justice  play  a  role?  Are 
some  crimes,  as  defined  by  international  crimi¬ 
nal  law,  compatible  with  those  of  military  jus¬ 
tice?  Careful  thought  must  be  given  to  redefining 
the  role  of  the  military  in  matters  regarding  in¬ 
ternational  criminality. 

The  Defense  Department  (DOD)  can  work 
more  closely  with  other  U.S.  agencies  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  The  three  main  DOD  criminal  investigative 
units  operate  extensively  worldwide.  These  are 
the  Army's  Criminal  Investigative  Division,  the 
Air  Force  Office  of  Special  Investigation,  and  the 
Naval  Criminal  Investigative  Service.  They  have 
developed  close  ties  with  local  police  forces  in 
host  countries  and  with  civilian  U.S.  agencies 
such  as  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency,  Customs, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Intelligence  Agency.  However,  50  percent  of 
their  time  is  dedicated  to  criminal  investigations 
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involving  U.S.  personnel.  As  the  threats  increase, 
so  do  operations  in  foreign  countries.  These  re¬ 
quire  developing  cases,  cooperating  and  assist¬ 
ing  with  training  of  local  law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cials,  working  undercover,  conducting  electronic 
surveillance,  and  orchestrating  a  network  of  paid 
informants.  Despite  the  prevalence  of  turf  battles 
between  U.S.  civilian  law  enforcement  agencies, 
the  military  agencies  are  now  poised  to  expand 
their  role  and  presence  in  the  international  arena. 

Clearly,  U.S.  interagency  intelligence  gather¬ 
ing  efforts  are  needed.  Criminals  have  access  to 
sophisticated  and  high-tech  equipment.  Often  it 
is  superior  to  that  of  governments,  which  further 
facilitates  their  ability  to  elude  authorities. 
Hence,  timely  intelligence  reporting  will  be  es¬ 
sential.  This  intelligence  gathering  must  also  en¬ 
able  U.S.  agencies  to  attack  international  organ¬ 
ized  crime  at  its  heart.  This  will  entail  following 
the  money  trail.  Disrupting  the  flow  of  money 
will  ultimately  impede  finance  operations  and 
international  networks. 

Consequences 
for  U.S„  Policy 

The  United  States  now  has  widely  publi¬ 
cized  policies  for  countering  transnational 
threats.  Signed  in  May  1998,  Presidential  Deci¬ 
sion  Directive-62  establishes  a  systematic  ap¬ 
proach  to  countering  terrorism.  An  International 
Crime  Control  Strategy  has  been  created.  Each 
year,  a  U.S.  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  has 
been  adopted.  The  main  challenge  now  is  no 
longer  recognizing  the  need  for  strategies,  but 
implementing  them  effectively. 

One  of  the  most  crucial  aspects  of  planning 
will  be  identifying  the  real  problem,  not  just  the 
symptoms.  The  recent  retaliatory  airstrikes 
against  Bin  Ladin's  group  in  Afghanistan  and  the 
Sudanese  factory,  for  example,  dealt  with  only 
part  of  the  larger  problem.  The  broader  problem 
is  that  these  terrorist  groups  are  proliferating  and 
mutating,  and  we  do  not  know  enough  about 
them.  Good  intelligence  is  critical  to  sound  plan¬ 
ning.  Additionally,  treating  a  problem  can  some¬ 
times  create  new  problems.  While  efforts  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Cali  and  Medellin  drug  cartels 
succeeded,  they  engendered  a  new  problem — 
smaller  criminal  entrepreneurs.  While  these  new 
groups  do  not  have  the  global  reach  and  finan¬ 
cial  resources  that  the  larger  mafias  had,  they  are 
more  difficult  to  detect  and  attack  because  they 
have  a  less  visible  structure. 


Long-Term  Plans, 

Short-Term  Responses 

Well-considered  plans  that  integrate  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  U.S.  agencies  with  those  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  will  help  avert  the  situation  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  Colombia.  The  government's  inability 
to  resolve  the  drug  problem  has  left  successive 
administrations  in  a  crisis-management  mode. 
Because  of  repeated  attacks  on  the  state,  and  be¬ 
cause  most  Colombian  government  agencies 
have  been  infiltrated  or  suborned  by^  criminals, 
the  Colombian  Government  is  severely  debili¬ 
tated.  At  times,  it  has  been  able  to  react  only  in¬ 
crementally  to  crises.  In  responding  to  problems 
that  require  long-term  planning,  it  has  more  often 
resorted  to  quick-fix  solutions,  which  in  time 
have  themselves  created  new  dilemmas. 

In  crisis,  important  and  often  irreversible 
decisions  are  made  that  can  be  portentous  to  a 
country's  future.  Avoiding  shortsightedness  to 
long-term  consequences  will  require  concerted 
planning  that  harness  the  efforts  of  all  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  This  does  not  imply  that  U.S. 
Government  agencies  engaged  in  fighting  the 
drug  war  should  be  incorporated  into  one 
agency.  In  countries  such  as  Colombia  and  Mex¬ 
ico,  the  small  number  of  agencies  fighting  organ¬ 
ized  crime  has  made  them  relatively  easy  targets 
to  infiltrate  and  suborn.  U.S.  agencies  are  numer¬ 
ous,  and  diverse  and  have  overlapping  jurisdic¬ 
tions,  making  their  activities  very  difficult  to 
track.  Criminals  would  have  to  expend  extraor¬ 
dinary  effort  to  infiltrate  and  suborn  every  U.S. 
agency  involved  in  the  drug  war.  Turf  battles 
among  U.S.  agencies  mean  that  not  only  do  they 
at  times  duplicate  efforts,  but  also  they  are  less 
complacent.  While  this  may  appear  to  be  nega¬ 
tive  and  inefficient  to  some  observers,  it  helps 
keep  criminals  and  terrorists  at  bay.  This  highly 
bureaucratic  system  has  helped  keep  interna¬ 
tional  organized  crime  and  terrorism  from  more 
deeply  affecting  the  United  States. 

Better  Interagency  Planning 
Needed 

This  highly  bureaucratic  system  requires  bet¬ 
ter  integrated  planning  among  agencies.  Most 
important,  long-term  objectives  must  be  exam¬ 
ined,  with  a  view  to  assessing  their  implications. 
Alterations  to  existing  policy  and  cohesive  strate¬ 
gies  must  be  efficient,  effective,  and  consistent. 
This  requires  consistent  review  of  the  operating 
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philosophies  of  the  agencies  involved  in  the  fight 
against  organized  crime,  and  the  strategies  that 
result  from  them.  It  also  requires  that  each  organ¬ 
ization  ensure  management  integrity  and  ac¬ 
countability  through  clear  lines  of  authority. 
Piecemeal  changes  in  specific  areas  will  be  less  ef¬ 
fective  in  the  long  term,  and  there  is  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  question  as  to  whether  this  form  of  "muddling 
through"  works  at  all.  Extensive  sharing  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  past  lessons  learned  will  help  avoid 
misallocation  of  resources. 

Multilateral  Approach 

Key  to  countering  terrorism,  international 
criminal  activity  and  the  drug  trade  will  be  the 
effectiveness  of  other  countries'  law  enforce¬ 
ment.  The  United  States  and  some  other  govern¬ 
ments,  mainly  the  European  Union,  have  bilat¬ 
eral  programs  that  assist  other  countries. 
However,  they  are  often  narrow  in  focus  and 
limited  in  resources.’*  The  United  Nations  also 
has  certain  programs  that  assist  selected  law- 
enforcement  capabilities. 

Better  coordination,  more  resources,  and  a 
comprehensive  long-term  plan  would  substan¬ 
tially  improve  law  enforcement  capabilities  of  se¬ 
lected  countries.  This  also  applies  to  intelligence 
collection  and  analytical  capabilities.  U.S.  con¬ 
duct  of  these  programs  would  benefit  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  greater  cooperation  in  sharing 
information  and  combined  action.  Better  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  could  be  obtained  by 
strengthening  Interpol  and  other  such  mecha¬ 
nisms,  so  they  can  provide  more  assistance  to 
weak  governments. 

Countering  terrorism  could  be  improved  by 
ratifying  and  making  more  effective  use  of  the  II 
existing  treaties  and  conventions  on  various  ter¬ 
rorist  crimes.  The  presence  of  bilateral  and  multi¬ 
lateral  experts  in  planning  also  makes  a  positive 
contribution  to  increased  awareness  and  effec¬ 
tiveness;  this  includes  surveillance  and  acquiring 
information  on  identities,  locations,  travel,  and 
financing  of  terrorists  and  terrorist  groups. 
Greater  use  of  arrest  and  extradition  is  another 
important  weapon.  In  certain  cases,  economic 
and  other  sanctions  against  governments  that 
support  or  shelter  terrorists  can  be  useful,  espe¬ 
cially  if  approved  by  the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

Terrorism  is  not  new;  the  struggle  against  it 
has  been  long  and  will  continue.  Many  govern¬ 
ments  need  outside  support  and  incentives  to 
wage  an  effective  struggle.  Also,  the  root  causes 


that  foster  many  terrorist  movements  must  be 
addressed.  Severe  ethnic,  religious,  tribal,  social, 
economic,  political  imbalance,  and  oppression 
can  lead  to  terrorism.  Terrorism  has  been  drasti¬ 
cally  reduced  if  not  eradicated  in  Northern  Ire¬ 
land,  the  result  of  a  sustained  effort  to  counter 
terrorist  groups  and  individuals  while  attempt¬ 
ing  to  resolve  the  basic  political  differences  be¬ 
tween  Protestants  and  Catholics.  It  was  also 
helped  by  the  upturn  in  Ulster's  economy  and 
U.S.  efforts. 

I^et  Assessment 

International  criminal  organizations  obtain 
access  through  clandestine  methods,  minimize 
state  control  over  their  activities,  and  prevent  the 
exercise  of  real  sovereignty.  Yet,  governments 
have  responded  slowly.  Consequently,  such 
criminal  groups  have  gained  power  at  the  state 
and  international  levels.  International  organized 
crime  and  terrorist  groups  have  a  significant  ad¬ 
vantage  over  most  actors  in  international  rela¬ 
tions.  They  do  not  observe  the  rules  and  con¬ 
straints  placed  on  sovereign  states.  Handling  the 
growing  transnational  threats  of  terrorism,  or¬ 
ganized  crime,  and  drug  trafficking  will  be  one 
of  the  main  challenges  facing  U.S.  national  secu¬ 
rity  policy  in  the  future. 
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The  United  States,  for  example,  has  DEA  and 
State  programs  to  assist  foreign  counternarcotics  capa¬ 
bilities,  including  training  and  equipment.  It  has  a 
State  program  to  provide  counterterrorist  training  to 
foreign  governments.  It  has  military-to-military  pro¬ 
grams  for  counternarcotics.  The  FBI  provides  some 
training  for  foreign  police.  The  CIA  also  provides  intel¬ 
ligence  training  to  foreign  governments. 
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®  W  warfare  and  military  op- 

Wi  S  erations  headed  in  the  coming 

mM  mM  years?  What  are  the  implications 
for  U.S.  forces?  This  chapter  ex¬ 
amines  these  intriguing  and  important  ques¬ 
tions.  While  Chapter  5  addressed  the  global  mili¬ 
tary  balance,  this  chapter  goes  a  step  further  and 
examines  how  these  forces  are  likely  to  operate 
on  the  modern  battlefield.  It  surveys  trends  in 
technology,  doctrine,  and  force  structure  and 
how  they  will  interact  to  shape  future  operations 
not  only  for  U.S.  forces,  but  for  other  forces  as 
well,  both  allies  and  adversaries. 

This  chapter  forecasts  continuity  and 
change.  The  traditional,  fundamental  principles 
of  war  will  still  apply.  Yet,  major  departures  are 
coming  for  two  reasons.  Many  military  forces  are 
going  to  become  more  powerful  and  capable  of 
high-technology  warfare  at  the  high  end  of  the 
conflict  spectrum.  And  a  growing  number  of 
conflicts  likely  will  be  fought  at  the  low  end  of 
the  spectrum.  Sophisticated  technology  may  not 
be  dominant  in  many  of  them.  Both  trends,  and 
their  interaction,  will  change  warfare. 

This  dynamic  is  hardly  surprising.  Warfare 
has  continually  evolved  over  the  past  two  cen¬ 
turies.  Military  establishments  that  best  antici¬ 
pated  change  have  generally  been  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  war.  By  contrast,  those  that  failed  to 


foresee  the  future,  and  remained  complacent  and 
static,  have  often  been  surprised  and  defeated. 
The  French  Army  in  1940  is  an  example.  It  had 
previously  failed  to  see  how  new  technology  and 
doctrine  were  changing  warfare.  It  surprisingly 
fell  victim  to  a  reborn  German  army  that  had  em¬ 
braced  change.  The  French  case  is  not  unique. 

The  reality  is  that  any  military  establishment 
wishing  to  retain  decisive  power  must  anticipate 
and  prepare  for  the  future.  The  same  applies  to 
U.S.  forces  today.  They  are  the  world's  preemi¬ 
nent  military  power.  U.S.  forces  capitalized  on 
trends  that  influenced  weapons  and  operations 
from  the  early  1970s  to  the  early  1990s.  However, 
their  superiority  is  not  permanent.  They  are 
again  faced  with  adapting  to  change.  Moreover, 
the  key  issue  is  not  the  absolute  strength  of  U.S. 
forces,  but  their  relative  strength  and  how  they 
are  used.  They  must  be  able  to  prevail  over  op¬ 
ponents  in  clearly  defined  missions.  If  U.S.  forces 
remain  static,  their  current  relative  advantage 
will  erode,  perhaps  quickly,  as  other  countries 
adapt  to  changes  in  warfare. 

U.S.  forces  are  embracing  change  through 
Joint  Vision  2010  and  the  revolution  in  military 
affairs  (RMA).  In  doing  so,  they  must  avoid  self¬ 
preoccupation  and  understand  where  warfare  is 
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headed  around  the  world.  This  ensures  that  Joint 
Vision  2010  and  the  RMA  are  channeled  in  the 
right  directions.  Additionally,  high  technology 
can  strengthen  U.S.  forces.  Yet,  the  key  consider¬ 
ation  is  not  whether  U.S.  forces  achieve  ever- 
higher  levels  of  technological  sophistication,  but 
whether  they  can  actually  fight  and  win  the  wars 
of  the  future.  This  will  require  good  personnel, 
high  readiness,  and  mastery  of  new  battlefield 
doctrine  against  future  opponents. 


New  weapons  and  doctrines  set  the  stage  for 
the  success  in  Desert  Storm  in  1991.  The  process  of 
transforming  U.S.  forces  began  in  the  1970s.  The 
Department  of  Defense  began  acquiring  im¬ 
proved  strategic  mobility  assets  for  swift  power 


projection  to 

U.S.  Conventfoha) 

Forces 

Current  U.S.  military  manpcasr^  includes 
about  1  4  million  active-cH^  p^nnel  and 
877,000  reserve  compone^?{»KS8rthel.  OOH 
also  has  about  747,000  t3vlltaSl$/Conven- 
tional  forces  are  composted  ok/  " 

Land  Forces  ’  4  s  \ 

Army.  10  active  and  8  reserve' component 
divisions;  3  activeascf'lgjSBparate 
brigades.  6  active  dod^TO^eiYe 
special  forces  grouffei^&nfflrts. 

Marines.  3  active  and  1  r^slf^^fsions. 

Tactical  Air  Forces:  '  ' .  ^ 

USAF  955  active  and  587  combat  '' 
aircraft,  pius  54  cohylrific^  bombers.  . 
Marines,  301  active  and  combat 

aircraft. 

Navy  468  active  and  39  respiyecombat 
aircraft,  •  c  '<• 

Naval  Forces:  ,  ' ' 

Major  Battle  Forces-  257  Ships'-  , .' 

Support  Ships-  23 
Reserve  Ships  16 

Mobility  Forces:  ;  .  ' 

intertheater  Airlift-  308  afrCraft 
Intratbeater  Airlift;  388  airorM  '  .  ' 

Sealift  Ships,  Active  60  ' ' ' 

Sealift  Ships,  Reserve.  96  ^  < 


Europe,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Asia. 
It  accelerated  in  the  1980s,  when  a 
new  generation  of  ground,  air,  and 
naval  weapon  systems  was  ac¬ 
quired  to  support  new  doctrinal 
concepts  of  the  time.  The  Abrams 
tank  and  Bradley  infantry-fighting 
vehicle  permitted  ground  forces  to 
switch  from  static  linear  defense  to 
fast-mo-ving  maneuver  operations. 
Acquisition  of  F-15  and  F-16  air¬ 
craft  allowed  air  forces  to  conduct 
lethal,  deep  strikes  and  interdic¬ 
tion  missions.  U.S.  naval  forces 
followed  the  same  approach  as 
they  acquired  the  F-14  and  F-18 
and  cruise  missiles. 

In  some  ways,  this  evolution¬ 
ary  pattern  continues.  Although  a 
new  generation  of  platforms  is  ap¬ 
pearing,  U.S.  forces — through 
2010  and  even  later — will  still  em¬ 
ploy  tanks,  fighter  bombers,  and 
aircraft  carriers.  But  in  more  fun¬ 
damental  ways,  a  true  revolution 
is  occurring,  because  new  tech¬ 
nologies  cire  being  combined  with 
new  doctrines  and  organizations 
to  alter  greatly  the  conduct  of  mil¬ 
itary  operations.  This  revolution  is 
being  propelled  especially  by  the 
widespread  introduction  of  mod¬ 
ern  information  systems,  which 
include  not  only  computers  and 
data  banks,  but  also  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  ways  to  guide  operational 
planning  and  force  employment 


at  all  command  echelons.  These  changes  will 
help  pave  the  way  to  concepts  outlined  by  Joint 
Vision  2010:  information  warfare,  dominant  ma¬ 
neuver,  precision  engagement,  full  dimensional 
protection,  and  focused  logistics. 

What  do  these  concepts  mean?  By  2010,  U.S. 
forces  will  achieve  greater  synergy  from  merging 
ground,  air,  and  naval  operations.  These  joint 
forces  will  rely  even  more  than  now  on  swift 
power  projection,  information  dominance,  deep 
strikes,  and  rapid  maneuvers.  Joint  Vision  2010 
implies  that  U.S.  force  operations  may  be  radi¬ 
cally  different  in  character.  They  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  greater  distances  and  at  a  faster  pace. 
More  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  crippling  the 
enemy's  command  and  control,  as  well  as  frac¬ 
turing  cohesion.  Operations  likely  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  different  force  structures.  Equally 
important,  they  will  bring  about  a  different  men¬ 
tality  in  waging  war. 

The  RMA  will  depend  on  information  tech¬ 
nologies  and  integrated  networks,  greatly  en¬ 
hancing  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  U.S. 
forces.  They  will  be  incorporated  into  an  overall 
information  architecture  consisting  of  four  inter¬ 
locking  grids:  a  communications  grid,  a  sensor 
grid,  an  engagement  grid,  and  a  defense  suppres¬ 
sion  and  protection  grid.  This  will  empower  bat¬ 
tlefield  decisionmaking  at  all  levels.  This  devel¬ 
opment  will  further  propel  changes  already 
underway  in  all  mediums  of  warfare.  U.S. 
ground  forces — Army  and  Marine — will  place 
greater  emphasis  on  dispersal,  fast  maneuvers, 
and  deep  strikes.  These  wiU  be  conducted  with  a 
wide  range  of  assets  to  include  armored,  mecha¬ 
nized,  infantry,  air  assault,  and  amphibious 
forces.  U.S.  air  forces  will  conduct  their  tradi¬ 
tional  missions  of  air  defense,  counterair,  strate¬ 
gic  bombardment,  logistics  interdiction,  and  close 
air  support,  but  in  new  ways  that  combine  syn¬ 
ergy  and  lethality.  They  also  will  increasingly  ex¬ 
ecute  near-real  time  strikes  against  enemy  forces 
approaching  the  battlefield.  U.S.  naval  forces  will 
conduct  littoral  offensive  operations  with  air  and 
missile  attacks.  These  components  will  become 
increasingly  interlocked  by  means  of  information 
technologies  and  joint  operations,  further  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  joint  capabilities  of  U.S.  forces. 

The  magnitude  of  change  will  depend  upon 
the  field  experiments  now  underway  in  all  serv¬ 
ices.  They  also  will  depend  upon  the  acquisition 
pace  of  new  technologies,  which  will  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  defense  procurement  budgets.  The  1997 
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The  new  aircraft  carrier 
Charles  de  Gaulle, 
France’s  iargest  and  its 
first  to  be  powered  by 
nuciear  energy 


Quadrennial  Defense  Review 
envisioned  a  moderate  rate 
of  transformation.  Even  at  a 
moderate  pace,  U.S.  forces 
could  acquire  significantly 
greater  combat  capabilities 
by  2010. 

These  changes  might 
seem  to  ensure  that  U.S. 
forces  will  retain,  or  even  im¬ 
prove  their  already-wide 
margin  of  superiority  over 
potential  opponents.  Yet,  ex¬ 
amining  U.S.  forces  in  isola¬ 
tion  assesses  only  the  degree 
to  which  future  U.S.  forces 
will  differ  from  those  of 
today.  What  matters  more  is 
"relative"  change:  the  extent 
to  which  U.S.  forces  improve 
I  relative  to  other  countries, 
I  especially  potential  adver- 
I  saries.  Moreover,  future  ad- 
I  versaries  may  employ  adept 
battlefield  strategies  that 
seek  to  minimize  U.S.  force  advantages  while 
maximizing  their  own. 

Ensuring  future  military  advantage,  there¬ 
fore,  depends  on  an  awareness  of  worldwide 
military  trends  in  operations  and  warfare.  The 
following  general  trends  are  best  viewed  as 


hypotheses  rather  than  axioms.  They  indicate 
where  future  warfare  may  be  headed  in  broad 
terms.  Modern  forces  will  conform  to  them  in 
varying  degrees. 

Politics — Still  the  Origin 
and  Limits  of  War 

Wars  are  always  outgrowths  of  political 
conflict  and  are  waged  to  achieve  political 
goals,  rather  than  military  victory  for  its  own 
sake.  Yet,  the  degree  of  political  influence  over 
military  operations  is  a  variable,  not  a  constant. 
At  one  extreme,  political  conditions  can  set  the 
stage  for  war  but  have  little  direct  impact  on 
military  operations,  which  are  conducted  in 
keeping  with  military  strategy  and  force  capa¬ 
bilities.  At  the  other  extreme,  political  condi¬ 
tions  can  deeply  affect  force  operations,  often 
causing  them  to  depart  from  purely  military 
considerations.  In  between  these  two  poles  lies 
a  wide  spectrum  of  possibilities. 

World  War  II  and  the  Cold  War  were  in¬ 
tensely  political  conflicts  animated  by  deep  ideo¬ 
logical  antagonism  between  competing  powers. 
Yet,  they  allowed  force  operations  to  be  heavily 
influenced  by  military  strategy  and  related  con¬ 
siderations.  In  the  coming  era,  political  consider¬ 
ations  are  likely  to  have  a  greater  impact  on  force 
operations.  MOitary  conflicts  in  the  near  future 
will  likely  not  be  global,  but  regional  and  local. 


The  Kosovo  Conflict 

■  lie  Kosovo  conflict  may  be  a  forprunnei  of  things  to  come  The  conflict  hatf  its  origins  m  regional  diplomacy  and  politics  It  erupted  when  Serbia  le- 
fiised  to  accept  Iho  Rnmbouillot  accords  The  savaqo  Serbian  cthn'c  clcansing  of  Kosovo  was  earned  out  Within  Yugoslavia  s  boi  dm  s  ou*  it  had 
'aiger  implications  for  stability  acioss  the  Balkans  and  Europe  Byresurrectii  g  some  of  Hitler’s  practices  it  laised  the  spectei  of  such  hemous  val¬ 
ues  being  i  emstallpa  and  spi  eadi  ig  elsewhere  It  engaged  li  S  and  NATO  interests  not  only  because  of  local  geopolificat  issues  and  humanitaiian  con¬ 
cerns  but  also  because  of  the  >Mder  precedent  being  set 

Serbia  advanced  into  Kosovo  with  an  outdated  army,  but  with  ample  capability  to  overpoiwr  unarmed  Kosovars  and  the  Kosovar  Liberation  Army  The 
result  vifls  a  sweeping  campaign  of  ethnic  c‘eansinq  conducted  wrth  stui  mng  speed  and  ferocity-— evidnntly  intended  to  succeed  before  NATO  could  re 
spond  vvitli  decisive  toice  Initially  NATO  responded  with  a  limiteo  air  bomba'-dment  campaign  aimedat  degtad  ng  Serb  torces  to  compel  Mi'osevic  to  re- 
hrii  to  the  bargaining  table  As  tiie  Serb  campaign  in  Kosovo  acceteialed  NATO  lesponded  wiSi  an  escalating  air  campaign  but  it  wasconstiained  by  bad 
v'-'ather  concern  about  collateral  damage  and  other  factors  As  the  crisis  sscaiated,  mounting  calls  were  heaid  foi  MATO  ground  intei  vention  yet  this  re¬ 
sponse  was  const! amed  not  only  by  political  hesitancy  but  also  by  the  sheer  difficutty  of  swiftly  moving  large  giound  fotces  to  an  area  outside  the  tiadi- 
tioiidl  NATO  opeMtiiiy  dre.i  ruriun.ifely  the  NATO  an  campaiyn  succeeded  In  June  1999  Ihe  war  ended  in  a  purtial  setllement  favorable  to  NATO 

Kosovdscnauring  implications  will  be  debated  for  sometime  But  even  now,  key  lessons  can  be  drawn  Tins  conflict  was  neither  a  majni  theater 
'.’'ar  iior  a  peacekeeping  opention  Instead,  it  was  a  smaller  scale  contingency'  wrth  serious  fighting  and  force  operations  it  eynosed  the  deeply  political 
natuie  of  niture  v.ais  and  the  capacity  of  adversaries  to  explct  asymmetric  strategies  it  illuminated  the  need  for  swift  U  S  riis's  lesponses  and  joint  oper¬ 
ations  It  also  illunvnated  the  need  for  NATO  Euiopean  members  to  have  effecbve  power-projection  assets.  Atxive  atl,  it  mokes  clcai  that  Fuiopp  lemains  a 
1  egion  wliere  wai  s  t  an  still  occur 
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They  are  likely  not  to  seek  destruction  or  con¬ 
quest  of  opponents  but  alteration  of  their  policies 
in  specific  and  limited  ways.  If  so,  military  oper¬ 
ations  are  likely  to  be  subordinated  to  and  con¬ 
strained  by  political  considerations. 

A  force  operation  may  be  aimed  at  defeating 
an  enemy  on  the  battlefield.  However,  an  opera¬ 
tion  aimed  at  achieving  specific  political  goals, 
while  not  necessarily  destropng  or  even  defeating 
the  enemy,  can  be  something  different.  Such  use 
of  military  forces  will  vary  for  each  country.  Many 
regional  powers  will  be  required  to  assemble  only 
enough  military  power  to  achieve  limited  political 
goals,  rather  than  maintain  stronger  forces  needed 
to  destroy  opponents.  Moreover,  the  act  of  pursu¬ 
ing  narrow  political  goals  may  allow  them  to 
focus  on  developing  specific  capabilities  rather 
than  full-spectrum  operations.  Hiis  situation  may 
allow  them  to  assemble  stronger  forces  than  nor¬ 
mally  would  be  the  case.  Even  modest  defense 
budgets  and  limited  technology  may  enable  them 
to  build  forces  that  are  effective  in  relation  to  the 
specific  political  goals  being  pursued. 

For  the  United  States,  the  challenge  will  be 
more  complicated.  It  will  not  be  able  to  optimize 


U.S.  forces  to  fit  a  single  political-military  situa¬ 
tion  because  of  its  global  role.  Instead,  the  United 
States  will  need  flexible  forces  that  can  quickly 
execute  a  wide  range  of  different  operations. 
Moreover,  the  political  setting  in  some  conflicts 
may  constrain  U.S.  forces  from  being  able  to  op¬ 
erate  to  their  full  military  advantage.  In  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  War,  the  political  setting  did  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  U.S.  commanders'  ability  to  design 
a  coherent  military  strategy  and  effectively  em¬ 
ploy  their  forces.  The  opposite  occurred  in  the 
Vietnam  War,  where  political  considerations 
placed  major  constraints  on  U.S.  force  operations. 
Kosovo  is  a  classic  case  of  political  goals  affecting 
force  operations. 

The  United  States  thus  will  need  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  not  only  at  designing  superior  forces  but 
also  at  employing  them  skillfully  in  ways  that 
achieve  both  military  and  political  objectives  on 
the  battlefield.  Other  countries  face  a  similar 
challenge.  Wars  will  occur  in  which  U.S.  forces 
do  not  participate.  There,  too,  the  outcome  will 


Deaths  in  Key  Conflicts 


Europe 


j^rthern  Ireland,  1 968-98: 3,250 


iTOhnva,  Russia,  1994-96:  up  to  100,000 


Kosovo,  Yugoslavia,  1998  to  present:  Estimated  10,000 


Middle  East 

Turkey  (Kurds),  1 984  to  present:  37,000 


Persian  Gulf  (Iraq),  1 991 : 4,500  to  45,000 


Africa 

iMl'i-Sierra  Loene,  1992  to  present:  14,000 


t-klBfia-,^J-97: 150,000 


Afohanistan,  1 979-92: 2  million 
3ri  Lanka,  1983  to  present:  57,000 


198  to  present:  tens  of  thousands 


iresent:  1 ,5  million 


to  present:  500,000 


I4  to  present:  500,000-800,000 


t?UfuK''lt5'993  to  present:  1 50,000  to  250,000 


Sources:  The  Washington  Post,  April  24, 1 999;  Associated  Press. 
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The  advanced,  high-speed 
computer  system  (with  a 
common  integrated 
processor)  for  the  F-22 
air  superiority  fighter 


hinge  on  how  military  force  is  employed  for 
political  purposes. 

Future  Wars:  A  Wide  Spectrum 
of  Force  Operations. 

Future  regional  wars  likely  will  be  waged 
with  modern,  high-technology  forces  and  opera¬ 
tions.  They  will  not  be  fought  frequently,  but 
they  will  remain  a  principal  focus  of  U.S.  defense 
planning,  as  well  as  that  of  other  major  powers. 
Their  possible  outcomes  will  have  major  implica¬ 
tions.  Such  wars  may  be  big,  involving  very 
large  forces.  But  some  may  involve  fewer  forces, 
yet  have  widespread  strategic  consequences. 

Smaller  wars  waged  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
spectrum  are  already  important  and  likely  will 
become  more  so.  They  are  not  only  heavily  polit¬ 
ical  but  also  span  a  wide  range  of  operations. 
These  diverse  operations  include  peacekeeping, 
peace-enforcement,  crisis  interventions,  and  lim¬ 
ited  combat  operations.  Bosnia,  Somalia,  and 
Kosovo  are  examples  of  such  operations,  as  are 
the  recent  confrontations  with  Iraq  over  its  com¬ 
pliance  with  UN  nonproliferation  efforts. 

Such  conflicts  place  unique  demands  on 
force  operations.  While  high-technology  will 
likely  dominate  major  regional  wars,  it  may  be 


less  decisive  in  conflicts  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
spectrum.  Such  conflicts  may  be  marked  by  bad 
weather,  inhospitable  terrain,  and  many  small 
engagements  in  towns  and  urban  areas,  where 
information  warfare,  sensors,  and  smart  muni¬ 
tions  cannot  be  employed  to  full  advantage. 

Bosnia  is  an  example.  Prior  to  NATO  inter¬ 
vention,  this  was  an  ethnic  conflict  waged  with 
light  infantry  that  operated  over  wide  areas  on 
rugged  terrain.  Small  engagements  were  fought 
over  local  control  of  towns,  villages,  and  roads. 
They  responded  to  the  alternating  cycles  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  weather,  and  dragged  on  for  months 
and  years,  rather  than  reaching  a  climax  in  days 
and  weeks.  Many  future  wars  may  resemble 
Bosnia  rather  than  Desert  Storm. 

Many  countries  will  not  face  the  dilemma  of 
having  to  prepare  their  forces  for  both  high-tech¬ 
nology  wars  and  lesser  conflicts  at  the  low  end  of 
the  spectrum.  They  must  deal  only  with  their 
local  situations,  requiring  operations  focused  on  a 
narrow  aspect  of  the  spectrum  of  conflict.  How¬ 
ever,  for  the  United  States,  staying  prepared  for 
both  high-technology  wars  and  low-technology 
conflicts  will  be  one  of  the  principal  challenges 
confronting  defense  planning  in  the  future. 

The  United  States  will  need  an  effective 
framework  for  planning  force  operations  for  the 
full  spectrum  of  future  contingencies.  The  cur¬ 
rent  framework  views  force  deployments  as  be¬ 
ginning  with  initial  forces  focused  on  immediate 
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goals,  followed  by  swift  deployment  of  large 
forces  for  decisive  operations.  Force  operations 
are  viewed  as  normally  beginning  with  a  halt 
phase,  followed  by  a  buildup  phase  accompa¬ 
nied  by  battlefield  missions  aimed  at  degrading 
enemy  forces,  culminating  in  a  decisive  counter¬ 
attack.  This  framework  may  continue  to  suffice, 
but  it  is  a  guiding  template  rather  than  a  blue¬ 
print  for  specific  events.  The  key  is  that  U.S. 
forces  must  have  the  flexibility  to  respond  effec¬ 
tively  to  all  situations  and  the  unique  require¬ 
ments  created  by  each  of  them. 

Quality  Over  Quantity 

In  past  conflicts,  military  quality  mattered  a 
great  deal,  but  in  most  conflicts  quantity  was  the 
ultimate  arbiter.  Military  and  industrial  trends  in 
the  20*'’  century  placed  an  even  greater  emphasis 
on  mass.  The  Franco-German  war  of  1870  was 
fought  by  400,000  troops  apiece.  World  Wars  I  and 
II  were  waged  by  millions  of  troops  on  each  side. 
In  World  War  II,  Germany's  superior  military 
quality  initially  gained  major  victories  but  ulti¬ 
mately  was  overpowered  by  larger  forces.  Simi¬ 
larly,  during  the  Cold  War,  NATO  was  credited 
with  having  better  weapons  and  other  qualitative 
advantages  in  Central  Europe,  but  many  argued 
this  was  not  enough  to  offset  the  Warsaw  Pact's 
2:1  quantitative  advantage.  Even  though  NATO 
steadily  improved  the  quality  of  its  forces,  most 
observers  remained  worried  about  its  numerical 
disadvantages.  This  seems  likely  to  change.  Qual¬ 
ity  is  gaining  in  significance.  This  trend  was  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  A  qualitatively 
superior  coalition  force  overwhelmingly  defeated 
an  equally  large,  or  larger,  Iraqi  force. 

Why  is  this  trend  emerging?  One  reason  is 
that  superior  readiness,  training,  and  doctrine 
can  make  a  military  force  effective  beyond  its 
numbers — especially  if  its  opponent  is  lacking  in 
these  areas.  Another  reason  is  technology.  Previ¬ 
ously,  a  new  generation  of  military  technology  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  10  to  20  percent  improvement  over  the 
last  generation.  It  had  only  a  marginal  affect  on 
forces  balances,  and  forces  with  older  weapons 
but  adequate  numbers  could  still  hope  to  prevail 
in  conflict.  New  technologies  are  providing  a 
greater  effectiveness.  A  combination  of  new  plat¬ 
forms,  information  systems,  better  sensors,  and 
munitions  is  greatly  enhancing  the  qualitative 
performance  of  a  force,  regardless  of  its  size. 


This  trend  in  quality  validates  U.S.  force  de¬ 
velopment  and  increases  the  likelihood  that  U.S. 
forces  will  remain  capable  of  highly  effective  op¬ 
erations,  even  if  they  are  not  overpowering  in 
size  in  some  situations.  This  will  be  the  case  if 
the  United  States  not  only  equips  its  forces  with 
sophisticated  technology,  but  also  (equally  im¬ 
portant)  continues  to  recruit  and  train  high-qual¬ 
ity  personnel.  Quality  is  a  relative  thing,  though. 
Much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  adversary 
forces.  While  the  United  States  and  its  coalition 
partners  enjoyed  a  major  qualitative  advantage 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  that  may  not  always  be 
the  case  in  some  future  conflicts. 

Information  Technologies 
Enhancing  Combat  Power 

Joint  Vision  2010  reflects  this  trend  toward 
quality.  Information  systems  and  sensors  prom¬ 
ise  greatly  to  enhance  U.S.  force  effectiveness. 
They  will  allow  U.S.  commanders  to  see  the  en¬ 
tire  battlefield.  This  will  better  enable  them  to 
detect  enemy  forces.  They  will  be  able  to  maneu¬ 
ver  and  fire  with  greater  effectiveness  while 
using  combat  power  and  logistic  support  with 
greater  efficiency.  Precision  munitions  will  sig¬ 
nificantly  enhance  accuracy  and  lethality;  this 
also  means  few'er  munitions  and  less  logistics 
support  to  achieve  objectives.  Previously,  U.S. 
forces  needed  a  high  volume  of  ammunition  to 
support  campaigns.  For  example,  daily  ammuni¬ 
tion  expenditure  for  a  ground  division  in  intense 
fighting  was  as  much  as  1,000  tons.  In  the  future, 
this  ammunition  requirement  will  be  reduced. 

The  benefits  of  these  technologies,  however, 
will  not  be  confined  to  U.S.  forces.  In  varying  de¬ 
grees,  they  will  be  available  to  other  countries  on 
the  open  market.  They  will  be  able  to  pursue 
qualitative  improvements  at  a  relatively  modest 
cost.  Wealthier  countries  will  be  able  to  acquire 
new  platforms  as  well  as  these  force-enhancing 
technologies.  Many  countries'  military  forces 
will  enter  the  information  age,  perhaps  not  to  the 
same  degree  as  U.S.  forces,  but  to  significant  de¬ 
grees  nonetheless.  They  will  be  able  to  operate 
more  effectively  on  the  modern  battlefield. 

The  use  of  these  technologies  reflects  mili¬ 
tary  history.  At  Waterloo,  both  Wellington  and 
Napoleon  viewed  virtually  the  entire  conflict 
from  their  command  posts.  The  same  was  true  at 
Gettysburg.  Both  sides  had  high  battlefield 
awareness,  but  superior  tactics  and  favorable  ter¬ 
rain  decided  the  outcome.  In  the  late  19*  century, 
the  situation  changed.  The  battlefield  was  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  eyesight.  Modern  information 
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systems  are  reviving  situational  awareness,  not 
creating  something  new. 

Lethal  munitions  are  also  indicative  of  his¬ 
tory.  At  Waterloo  and  Gettysburg,  artillery  and 
infantry  fire  were  so  lethal  against  unprotected 
troops  that  they  produced  very  high  casualties  in 
a  short  period.  During  this  era,  major  battles  and 
entire  wars  often  were  fought  to  completion  in  a 
few  days,  or  even  one  day.  This  lethality  de¬ 
clined  with  the  dispersal  of  forces  over  greater 
distances  and  the  introduction  of  armor.  Today, 
the  new  systems  are  extending  the  range  of  fires 
and  reducing  the  protective  effects  of  armor.  This 
will  increase  lethality,  perhaps  not  to  the  degree 
witnessed  in  the  19*  century,  but  higher  than  the 
recent  past. 

Situational  awareness  and  lethal  firepower 
will  help,  but  will  not  automatically  guarantee 
success  on  the  modern  battlefield.  Napoleon  at 
Waterloo  and  Lee  at  Gettysburg  possessed  these 
capabilities  and  still  lost  to  adversaries  that  had 
the  same.  In  future  conflicts,  the  outcome  will 
depend  on  whether  one  contestant  has  signifi¬ 
cant  advantages  in  these  areas.  However,  it  will 
also  depend  on  which  side  can  employ  its  forces 
faster  and  more  effectively  than  the  other.  The 
advantage  will  increase  for  those  acting  effec¬ 
tively  at  the  onset;  the  margin  for  error  will 
shrink.  In  these  ways,  modern  technologies  are 
reemphasizing  old  principles  of  war,  not  dimin¬ 
ishing  them.  Future  forces  may  have  more  in 
common  with  Napoleon  and  Wellington  than 
they  think. 

Information  warfare  thus  will  enhance  com¬ 
bat  power,  but  effective  strategy  on  the  battlefield 
will  continue  to  play  a  major  role  in  determining 
outcomes.  U.S.  force  operations  will  be  driven  by 
a  modern  doctrine  that  future  adversaries  will  not 
be  able  to  match.  But  adversaries  may  increas¬ 
ingly  emphasize  asymmetric  strategies  aimed  at 
slipping  the  punch  of  U.S.  forces  and  delivering 
strong  blows  of  their  own.  The  key  feature  of  an 
asymmetric  strategy  is  not  only  that  it  differs  from 
U.S.  strategy,  but  also  that  it  has  coimtermanding 
effects.  Such  a  strategy  can  allow  adversary  forces 
to  pursue  their  goals  even  in  the  face  of  devastat¬ 
ing  U.S.  firepower.  During  the  Vietnam  War,  for 
example,  enemy  forces  succeeded  in  slipping  the 
U.S.  punch  while  remaining  viable  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  They  suffered  great  losses,  but  they  endured 
in  strategic  terms  and  eventually  prevailed  when 
political  considerations  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces.  In  future  wars,  wily  adversaries 
doubtless  will  try  to  craft  such  strategies  of  their 
own — for  example,  by  winning  quickly  before 
U.S.  forces  can  converge  on  the  scene,  or  by 


dispersing  their  forces  in  rugged  terrain  to  reduce 
their  vulnerability.  To  the  extent  they  succeed, 
U.S.  force  operations  will  be  rendered  more  diffi¬ 
cult  despite  their  information  warfare  assets. 

Increasing  Airpower 

In  the  minds  of  many  observers,  airpower 
came  into  its  own  in  the  Gulf  War.  For  many 
years,  military  analysts  had  predicted  this  devel¬ 
opment.  Modern  aircraft  have  increasingly  been 
able  to  deliver  large  amounts  of  ordnance  over 
long  distances.  For  example,  two  to  three  wings 
of  fighter-bombers  can  deliver  the  same  tonnage 
of  firepower  as  an  armored  division,  at  a  range 
of  300  miles  and  more.  Yet,  air  power's  potential 
faced  major  obstacles.  Air  forces  lacked  the  intel¬ 
ligence  systems,  avionics,  and  precision  muni¬ 
tions  to  strike  many  targets  effectively,  especially 
mobile  targets.  Moreover,  air  defenses  made  it 
hard  for  attack  aircraft  to  operate  safely  and  ef¬ 
fectively  over  the  enemy's  rear  areas.  These  con¬ 
straints  are  now  diminishing.  Air  forces  are  able 
to  have  a  greater  impact  on  all  force  operations 
than  before. 

More  accurate  deep  fires  are  playing  a  grow¬ 
ing  role  in  modern  warfare.  This  includes  more 
than  manned  aircraft.  Long-range  cruise  missiles 
can  be  launched  by  naval  forces.  Ground  forces 
are  acquiring  deep-fire  assets  of  their  own,  in  the 
form  of  tactical  missiles.  As  a  result,  modern  mil¬ 
itary  forces  are  increasingly  able  to  project  large 
volumes  of  accurate,  lethal  firepower  over  long 
distances.  These  fires  can  engage  enemy  reserves 
approaching  the  battlefield.  Deep  interdiction 
missions  can  be  conducted  against  enemy  sup¬ 
ply  lines  and  logistic  support  assets.  Addition¬ 
ally,  strategic  bombardment  can  attack  industrial 
targets  and  even  military  forces. 

U.S.  forces  will  be  the  primary  beneficiaries. 
U.S.  forces  traditionally  have  emphasized  air 
power  and  deep  fires  more  than  other  military  es¬ 
tablishments.  The  United  States  is  making  rapid 
strides  in  fielding  such  critical  systems  as  JSTARS, 
BAT  and  Skeet  antiarmor  munitions,  cruise  mis¬ 
siles,  and  stealth  aircraft.  Yet,  these  benefits  will 
not  be  limited  to  U.S.  forces  alone.  The  growing 
capability  of  air  forces  will  give  many  countries 
increasingly  potent  military  assets.  In  the  future, 
one  to  two  wings  of  fighter-bombers,  equipped 
with  precision  munitions  and  backed  by  cruise 
missiles,  may  provide  foreign  countries  with  a 
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growing  capability  to  deliver  devastating  fire¬ 
power.  This  capability  can  be  used  for  deterrence 
and  defense,  but  also  for  offensive  purposes. 

The  principal  effects  of  improved  airpower 
and  deep  fires  will  likely  be  twofold.  They  will 
enable  forces  to  engage  at  greater  distances.  They 
will  also  provide  them  greater  combat  power. 
Some  previously  vulnerable  countries  will  be 
able  to  better  defend  themselves  and  inflict  seri¬ 
ous  losses  on  aggressors.  These  capabilities  also 
may  permit  some  rogues  to  intimidate,  coerce, 
and  defeat  their  neighbors.  More  so  than  before, 
rogues  may  be  able  to  attack  at  longer  distances 
and  engage  arriving  U.S.  forces  in  a  crisis  region. 

The  effectiveness  of  U.S.  air  operations  will 
continue  to  increase  not  only  through  new  aircraft 
and  munitions,  but  also  through  such  new  con¬ 
cepts  as  nodal  analysis,  effects-based  warfare, 
rapid  halt,  and  strategic  control  in  support  of  joint 
operations.  But,  as  Kosovo  appears  to  indicate,  air 
forces  are  unlikely  to  replace  the  need  for  ground 
and  naval  forces.  Air  forces  often  can  deploy  to  a 
crisis  zone  faster  than  other  forces,  but  their  effec¬ 
tiveness  can  be  degraded  by  rough  terrain  and 
bad  weather.  Even  smart  munitions  are  not  per¬ 
fectly  lethal:  their  impact  hinges  on  the  number 
employed  and  their  kill  probabilities.  Another  fac¬ 
tor  is  that  airpower 's  effects  are  not  manifested  at 
once,  but  instead  build  in  cumulative  ways  as  a 


function  of  sorties  flown  over  a  period  of  days 
and  weeks.  Most  important,  airpower  cannot  per¬ 
form  several  key  missions  in  war.  Only  ground 
forces  can  protect  borders,  block  invasion  corri¬ 
dors,  defend  cities,  generate  enormous  short- 
range  firepower  in  a  brief  time,  carry  out  close 
battles,  protect  endangered  populations,  and  con¬ 
quer  large  areas  of  land.  Only  naval  forces  can  di¬ 
rectly  protect  sea  lanes  and  convoys.  Only  marine 
forces  can  conduct  amphibious  operations. 

In  some  crises,  air  forces  may  be  the  first  to 
arrive  and  will  be  the  principal  means  for  halting 
enemy  aggression  before  ground  and  naval 
forces  arrive  on  the  scene.  Even  when  buildups 
are  fully  completed,  the  effective  use  of  air 
power  can  make  it  easier  for  ground  and  naval 
forces  to  perform  their  missions.  This  especially 
is  the  case  when  air  forces  are  given  an  extended 
period  to  degrade  the  enemy  before  ground  op¬ 
erations  begin.  Afterward,  ground  forces  often 
will  deliver  the  bulk  of  firepower  for  short,  vio¬ 
lent  armored  battles.  But  air  forces  will  be  quite 
important  in  helping  break  up  enemy  formations 
and  disrupt  their  movements. 

Ground  operations  are  not  going  to  disap¬ 
pear  anytime  soon.  If  anything.  Desert  Storm 
shows  how  U.S.  ground  forces  can  conduct  swift, 
highly  effective  campaigns  with  low  casualties 
when  combined  arms  tactics  are  employed.  In 
the  future,  U.S.  ground  forces  will  become 
stronger  as  they  acquire  better  information  sys¬ 
tems,  new  deep-fire  assets  of  their  own,  and  im¬ 
proved  doctrine.  The  same  applies  to  naval  and 
marine  forces,  which  also  are  benefiting  from 
smart  munitions  and  the  information  revolution. 
As  air  forces  also  improve,  the  result  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  joint  capacity  to  project  power 
swiftly  and  to  employ  force  decisively  for  a  wide 
variety  of  situations. 

Military  effectiveness  will  be  the  result  of  all 
combat  arms  working  jointly,  rather  than  the  as¬ 
cendancy  of  any  single  component.  Joint  opera¬ 
tions  are  critical  because  they  create  a  synergistic 
combat  power  that  is  far  greater  than  the  sum  of 
ground,  air,  and  naval  components  operating 
separately.  Their  flexibility  allows  a  force  to  con¬ 
duct  a  variety  of  operations,  in  which  the  em¬ 
phasis  can  shift  from  one  component  to  another. 
Additionally,  joint  operations  enable  components 
to  be  mutually  supporting. 

U.S.  forces  are  preeminent  in  joint  operations. 
Joint  Vision  2010  seeks  to  further  increase  this  pre¬ 
eminence.  Few  countries  are  likely  to  approach 
U.S.  capabihties,  but  a  large  number  may  become 
skilled  in  an  area  of  advanced  warfare  that  has 
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been  an  exclusive  province  of  U.S.  forces  and  a 
small  core  of  allies.  Better  skill  at  joint  operations 
will  broaden  their  military  capabilities. 

Fast-Paced,  Nonlinear, 
Maneuver  Operations 

Technology  and  joint  doctrine  seem  likely  to 
change  the  time-space  dimension  in  warfare. 
Combat  will  occur  at  a  faster  tempo  than  previ¬ 
ously.  For  example,  U.S.  ground  forces  in  Desert 
Storm  advanced  more  rapidly  than  was  previ¬ 
ously  deemed  possible.  By  2010,  rates  of  advance 
are  expected  to  increase  further.  Air,  naval,  and 
ground  operations  will  unfold  at  lightning  speed. 
Future  high-technology  wars  likely  will  be  short, 
violent  affairs,  rather  than  prolonged  conflicts. 
Likewise,  conflict  will  occur  over  greater  dis¬ 
tances  than  now,  largely  because  of  the  growing 
importance  of  airpower  and  deep  strikes.  Ground 
operations  also  will  be  more  dispersed. 

Fast-paced,  high-technology  warfare  re¬ 
quires  a  new  mentality.  The  combination  of 
faster  speed  over  a  larger  space  sets  the  stage  for 
equivalent  changes  in  how  high-technology  mili¬ 
tary  operations  will  be  performed  on  the  battle¬ 
field  and  in  the  mentality  needed  to  carry  them 
out.  In  earlier  eras,  warfare  was  often  a  sequence 
of  unfolding  events  that  could  be  carefully 
planned  and  choreographed.  Also,  operations 
could  be  conducted  independently  of  each  other. 
The  moderate  pace  of  combat  permitted  these 
operations  to  be  adjusted  in  relation  to  each 
other.  However,  such  operations  are  history.  In 
the  future,  ground  and  air  campaigns  likely  will 
be  conducted  with  blistering  intensity  and  great 
fluidity.  They  will  involve  real-time  targeting, 
rapidly  changing  maneuver,  and  improvised  op¬ 
erations.  An  overall  information  architecture  will 
network  all  forces.  A  battlefield  campaign  will 
come  to  represent  a  seamless  web  of  interlocking 
actions  rather  than  a  sequence  of  separate  ones. 
Combat  will  resemble  a  fast-break  in  basketball 
more  than  a  running  game  in  football. 

The  future  likely  will  witness  the  transition 
from  linear  operations  based  on  firepower  attri¬ 
tion  to  nonlinear  operations  based  on  maneuver 
and  fracturing  an  enemy's  cohesion.  Ground  of¬ 
fensive  campaigns  increasingly  will  be  fast-mov¬ 
ing  attacks  on  enemy  centers  of  gravity.  Defen¬ 
sive  campaigns  will  focus  on  counterthrusts 
against  the  attacker's  flanks.  Air  operations  will 
support  ground  campaigns  through  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  close  support,  battlefield  interdiction, 
deep  interdiction,  and  strategic  bombardment. 
Together,  air  and  ground  operations  will  aspire 


to  unravel  the  enemy's  campaign,  separate  its 
force  components  from  each  other,  paralyze  the 
enemy's  ability  to  respond,  and  destroy  the 
enemy's  will  to  fight.  Surprise,  shock,  and  tempo 
will  also  help  shatter  the  cohesion  of  enemy 
forces  and  leave  them  vulnerable  to  subsequent 
defeat-in-detail.  This  new  approach  to  war  will 
require  not  only  a  different  mentality  but  also 
new  force  structures  and  doctrines. 

U.S.  forces  seem  poised  to  adopt  this  new 
way  of  operating.  But  they  likely  will  not  be  the 
only  forces  to  make  this  transition.  To  one  degree 
or  another,  other  forces  will  make  the  transition 
as  well.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  the  case,  modern 
warfare  will  be  shaped  and  conducted  by  more 
than  one  country. 

The  Blurring  Between 
Offense  and  Defense 

In  most  wars  in  the  20*  century,  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  offensive  and  defensive  operations 
was  clear.  The  offense  was  focused  on  advancing, 
while  the  defense  was  focused  on  remaining  sta¬ 
tionary  and  repulsing  the  attack.  Forces  also  were 
organized  differently.  During  the  Cold  War,  for 
example,  the  Warsaw  Pact  had  an  offensive  strat¬ 
egy  and  therefore  structured  its  forces  quite  differ¬ 
ently  from  NATO  forces,  which  were  designed  for 
a  defensive  strategy. 

In  the  coming  era,  the  distinction  between  of¬ 
fense  and  defense  may  increasingly  blur,  largely 
because  of  technologies  and  doctrines  that  will 
make  warfare  more  fast  paced.  In  future  wars,  the 
strategic  intentions  of  the  contestants  may  differ 
greatly,  but  their  force  operations  on  the  battle¬ 
field  may  resemble  each  other  closely,  because 
both  will  rely  upon  information  warfare,  opera¬ 
tional  mobility,  deep  strikes,  and  fast  maneuvers. 

Understanding  the  emerging  interaction  be¬ 
tween  offense  and  defense  will  be  key  to  future 
military  planning.  The  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  the  offense  and  defense  is  one  of  the 
richest  dramas  in  military  history.  A  great  deal  of 
theorizing  has  accompanied  new  technologies 
and  doctrines.  Yet,  when  wars  broke  out,  con¬ 
temporary  opinion  often  proved  wrong.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  machine  gun  was  initially  viewed  as 
aiding  the  offense.  However,  in  World  War  I,  it 
was  so  decisive  for  the  defense  that  trench  war¬ 
fare  resulted.  In  the  1920s  and  1930s,  the  defense 
was  viewed  as  superior,  but  during  World  War  II 
the  offense  predominated.  The  debate  waged 
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back  and  forth  during  the  Cold  War,  but  no  mod¬ 
ern  wars  were  fought  to  test  prevailing  theories. 

Some  argue  that  new  technologies  and  doc¬ 
trines  will  strengthen  the  defense  at  the  expense 
of  the  offense.  The  idea  that  the  defense  will  pre¬ 
dominate  is  partly  based  on  the  ascendancy  of 
U.S.  forces  over  likely  opponents.  But  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  U.S.  forces  will  be  operating  on  behalf 
of  defensive  strategic  goals  does  not  mean  that 
their  superior  quality  stems  from  defensive  bat¬ 
tlefield  operations.  When  U.S.  forces  gained  their 
shattering  victory  in  Desert  Storm,  they  were 
waging  an  offensive  campaign.  Doing  so  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  seize  the  initiative  and  dictate  the 
tempo,  while  compelling  the  Iraqis  to  react 
weakly  to  events.  Although  armored  forces  on 
the  attack  supposedly  are  vulnerable  to  defen¬ 
sive  fires,  few  U.S.  tanks  and  infantry  fighting 
vehicles  were  destroyed.  Reacting  to  this  suc¬ 
cessful  experience,  JV  2010  views  defensive  oper¬ 
ations  as  necessary  in  the  initial  stages,  but  calls 
for  U.S.  forces  eventually  to  launch  counteroffen¬ 
sives  that  are  viewed  as  the  decisive,  victory-pro¬ 
ducing  stage  of  combat. 

Clearly  some  new  technologies  will  aid  the 
defense,  such  as  systems  that  enhance  the  ability 
to  wage  anti-armor  warfare  without  large  num¬ 
bers  of  tanks.  At  issue,  however,  is  the  overall  ef¬ 
fect  of  many  new  systems  and  technologies. 

The  idea  that  the  offense  may  be  gaining  as¬ 
cendancy  stems  from  three  considerations.  First, 
modern  information  warfare  systems  may  give 
the  offense  an  advantage  in  dominating  the  criti¬ 
cal  dynamics  of  force  concentration  and  counter¬ 
concentration.  This  will  be  the  case  if  the  attack¬ 
ers  can  exploit  gaps  in  the  defense  faster  than  the 
defender  can  perceive  the  attack  unfolding.  Sec¬ 
ond,  precision  weapons  may  negate  the  de¬ 
fender's  advantage  of  prepared  positions.  Third, 
the  defender  may  have  less  time  to  absorb  the  at¬ 
tack  and  recover.  If  these  propositions  hold  true, 
the  attacker  may  be  able  to  advance  and  inflict 
losses  faster  than  the  defender  can  regain  bal¬ 
ance,  countermaneuver,  and  degrade  the  at¬ 
tacker's  strength. 

Much  will  depend  upon  the  specific  capabil¬ 
ities  of  the  contestants  in  each  case.  Better- 
prepared  forces  will  always  stand  a  good  chance 
of  winning  regardless  of  whether  they  are  on  the 
offense  or  defense.  Moreover,  technology  may  al¬ 
ternate  in  conferring  advantages  on  the  offense 
and  defense.  However,  the  old  adage  that  the  of¬ 
fense  must  have  a  large  numerical  advantage  to 


win  may  be  no  longer  valid.  In  tomorrow's 
world,  an  attacker  may  use  the  offense  to  defeat 
opponents  equal  in  size  or  larger. 

Perhaps  the  proper  conclusion  is  that  de¬ 
fenders  can  still  hope  to  defend  if  they  have  the 
proper  operational  concepts  and  forces.  But  the 
act  of  defending  on  the  modern  battlefield  may 
require  doctrines  and  forces  that,  in  many  ways, 
closely  resemble  what  the  attacker  fields  and 
how  he  operates.  If  so,  the  traditional  distinction 
between  offense  and  defense  may  do  more  than 
blur;  it  may  largely  disappear.  This,  too,  will 
change  how  wars  erupt  and  how  they  are  carried 
out.  The  prospect  of  two  contestants,  each 
primed  to  deliver  a  quick  knockout  punch,  may 
have  a  deterrent  quality  of  its  own.  But  when  po¬ 
litical  crises  occur  in  situations  where  the  mili¬ 
tary  advantage  goes  to  the  side  that  swings  first, 
swift  escalation  may  be  difficult  to  prevent.  In 
this  way  and  others,  the  coming  interaction  be¬ 
tween  offense  and  defense  promises  to  be  one 
that  merits  close  study  because  it  will  have  not 
only  military  implications,  but  larger  strategic 
implications  as  well. 

The  Emphasis  on  Weapons 
of  Mass  Destruction 

In  the  Cold  War's  aftermath,  nuclear 
weapons  are  viewed  as  less  important  in  military 
doctrine  and  warfare.  For  U.S.  forces,  this  conclu¬ 
sion  is  clearly  valid.  U.S.  and  NATO  forces  relied 
heavily  on  tactical  nuclear  weapons  during  the 
Cold  War  because  of  numerical  disadvantage.  The 
Warsaw  Pact's  collapse  greatly  reduced  this  de¬ 
pendence  on  nuclear  weapons.  After  Desert  Storm, 
many  concluded  that  the  United  States  could  de¬ 
feat  opponents  without  resorting  to  nuclear 
weapons.  This  belief  was  further  reinforced  by  the 
revolution  in  mihtary  affairs,  especially  its  infor¬ 
mation  warfare  systems  and  deep  strike  assets. 

However,  nuclear  weapons  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  like  chemical  and 
biological  weapons,  may  have  growing  appeal  for 
some  coimtries  lacking  conventional  capabilities. 
This  became  apparent  when  Russia  unveiled  a 
new  military  doctrine  that  declared  its  willingness 
to  use  tactical  nuclear  weapons  first,  even  against 
opponents  not  possessing  them.  Russia's  down¬ 
sized  conventional  forces  created  uncertainty 
about  whether  they  could  conduct  combat  mis¬ 
sions  in  stressful  situations.  Since  then,  India  and 
Pakistan  have  crossed  the  nuclear  threshold.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  such  rogues  as  Iraq,  Iran,  and  North 
Korea  are  pursuing  programs  that  conceivably 
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Armored  vehicles  moving 
out  in  Exercise  Iron  Spear 
in  Bosnia.  The  United 
States,  United  Kingdom, 
the  Netherlands,  Canada, 
the  Czech  Republic,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa 
participated  in  the  exercise. 


could  produce  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  mis¬ 
siles  and  other  delivery  vehicles  by  2010  or  earlier. 

The  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction  could  change  how  some  conventional 
wars  will  be  fought.  During  the  Cold  War,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  understood 
mutual  deterrence  and  took  steps  to  configure 
their  forces  in  ways  that  encouraged  restraint. 
Whether  future  proliferators  will  be  guided  by 
similar  beliefs  and  practices  is  uncertain.  Some 
countries  may  not  feel  constrained  in  using  them. 
Some  may  see  them  as  offering  tactical  advan¬ 
tages  against  an  enemy  that  otherwise  could  not 
be  defeated.  Other  countries  might  integrate 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  into  their  conven¬ 
tional  forces  in  ways  that  facilitate  warfighting  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  situation. 

A  key  concern  is  whether,  and  under  what 
conditions,  weapons  of  mass  destruction  might  be 
employed  in  conflicts  not  involving  U.S.  forces. 
The  potential  for  escalation  could  be  high  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  only  one  side  possesses  such  systems 
but  has  insufficient  conventional  strength  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  goals.  Similarly,  the  incentives  for  es¬ 
calation  could  be  high  in  situations  where  both 
contestants  possess  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
and  the  side  that  uses  them  first  gains  the  advan¬ 
tage.  In  these  settings,  use  of  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction  might  be  confined  to  the  battlefield,  but 
no  guarantees  exist  that  urban  areas  would  not  be 
hit  intentionally  or  unintentionally. 

An  equal  concern  is  whether  future  oppo¬ 
nents  might  use  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
against  U.S.  and  coalition  forces  in  regional  con¬ 
flicts.  During  the  Cold  War,  U.S.  strategy  called 


for  a  strong  nuclear  retaliatory  response  in  situa¬ 
tions  of  nuclear  use  against  U.S.  and  allied 
forces.  Although  this  option  remains  available, 
the  emerging  situation  creates  reasons  for  devel¬ 
oping  adequate  defense  systems  and  strike  assets 
that  will  provide  a  broad  spectrum  of  conven¬ 
tional  options.  Exactly  how  U.S.  forces  would  be 
used  in  a  particular  situation  is  a  hypothetical. 
However,  a  conventional  conflict  fought  under  a 
shadow  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  likely 
would  be  quite  different  from  one  without. 
Desert  Storm  was  waged  with  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  in  mind,  but  not  to  the  point  of 
greatly  altering  the  U.S.-led  coalition's  conven¬ 
tional  campaign  plan.  Future  conflicts  might  not 
be  so  accommodating. 

Effect  on 
U»S.  Interests 

These  trends  have  important  implications 
for  U.S.  interests.  They  suggest  that  ongoing  U.S. 
force  improvement  efforts  are  seemingly  re¬ 
sponding  to  broader  currents  sweeping  over 
global  military  affairs.  The  United  States  can  be 
reasonably  confident  that  it  is  adapting  to 
change.  However,  this  does  not  mean  the  future 
of  warfare  can  be  ignored.  The  United  States  also 
cannot  take  for  granted  its  military  power  or  that 
key  national  goals  will  always  be  achieved. 

Future  Constraints 
on  U.S.  Forces 

Improvements  in  doctrine  and  technology 
will  enable  U.S.  forces  to  remain  the  world's  pre¬ 
eminent  military  power.  This  superiority  will 
give  them  high  confidence  in  their  ability  to  de¬ 
feat  opponents.  Yet,  the  coming  era  may  create 
political  conditions  that  constrain  the  full  poten¬ 
tial  of  U.S.  forces.  Where  crises  occur  will  be  one 
consideration.  U.S.  forces  are  best  able  to  operate 
in  regions  with  an  overseas  military  presence, 
prepared  military  infrastructure,  and  good  re¬ 
ception  facilities;  these  exist  in  Western  Europe, 
Northeast  Asia,  and  Saudi  Arabia,  but  not  else¬ 
where.  If  crises  occur  beyond  these  areas,  U.S. 
forces  may  be  slow  to  deploy  and  employ.  This 
could  increase  the  difficulty  of  rebuffing  aggres¬ 
sive  enemy  attacks  in  the  early  stages. 

Especially  in  unfamiliar  geographic  areas, 
political  considerations  could  pose  further  con¬ 
straints.  Politics  is  not  a  constraint  when  the 
conflict's  causes  and  stakes  are  clear,  U.S.  goals 
are  well  established,  and  a  clear  war-winning 
strategy  exists.  When  this  is  not  case,  and  the 
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Two  aircraft  carriers,  a 
fast  attack  submarine, 
and  two  surface  combat¬ 
ants  participating  in  Oper¬ 
ation  Southern  Watch 


adversary  is  adept,  U.S.  forces  may  not  be  able 
to  operate  to  their  full  advantage.  Ideally,  such 
conflicts  should  be  avoided,  but  global  affairs 
may  not  always  allow  the  United  States  to  fight 
wars  of  its  own  choosing. 


A  Challenge  to 
U.S.  Force  Superiority 

Changes  in  warfare  will  affect  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  forces  as  well.  These  trends  could  have  both 
stabilizing  and  destabilizing  effects.  The  coming 
technologies  and  doctrines  promise  to  place  ad¬ 
vanced  military  capabilities  in  the  hands  of 
many  countries.  Many  of  the  new  technologies — 
especially  information  systems,  sensors,  and  pre¬ 
cision  munitions — are  not  prohibitively  expen¬ 
sive.  They  can  be  incorporated  into  existing  force 
structures  and  platforms.  They  will  significantly 
enhance  the  strength  of  small  forces  and  improve 
offensive  capabilities. 

In  the  hands  of  responsible  countries,  these 
capabilities  pose  no  threat  to  global  order.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  hands  of  rogues  or  those  seeking  to 
change  the  status  quo,  these  capabilities  easily 
could  intensify  threats  that  already  exist.  They 
could  weaken  regional  deterrence  and  increase 
the  frequency  of  war.  Moreover,  they  promise  to 
make  wars  more  violent  and  costly. 


More  and  Stronger  Rogues 

Better  armed  rogues  mean  a  growing  risk  of 
war.  Moreover,  the  number  of  rogues  may  in¬ 
crease,  thus  further  increasing  the  occurrence  of 
wars.  This  trend  can  be  counteracted  through 


deterrent  strategies  and  better  armed  allies  and 
partners.  But  the  trend  itself  is  inimical  to  U.S. 
interests. 

If  the  increasing  frequency  of  war  threatens 
Western  interests,  the  United  States  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  commit  forces  more  often  than  is  now 
realized.  In  the  future,  the  United  States  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  face  the  threat  of  major  theater  wars  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  Korea.  However,  as  Kosovo 
shows,  it  may  face  more  conflicts  than  these.  Wars 
may  break  out  in  different  geographic  settings 
and  cover  a  wide  spectrum  of  contingencies. 

Challenges  of 
Enemy  Strategies 

A  key  issue  will  be  whether  adversary  forces 
acquire  the  capabilities  needed  to  contest  U.S. 
forces.  This  seems  unlikely.  After  all,  U.S.  forces 
decisively  won  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  and  the 
RMA  is  expected  to  transform  and  enhance  their 
current  combat  power.  Closer  inspection,  how¬ 
ever,  suggests  a  more  troubled  conclusion.  The 
one-sided  conditions  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  are 
unlikely  to  be  encountered  again.  Future  ene¬ 
mies  may  be  better  prepared  to  fight  than  were 
Iraq's  forces.  They  also  may  possess  some  of  the 
same  technological  innovations  that  U.S.  forces 
are  adopting. 

Enemies  may  employ  asymmetric  strategies 
that  severely  impede  U.S.  force  deployments  and 
employments.  In  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  the 
United  States  was  allowed  6  months  to  carry  out 
an  uncontested  buildup  of  huge  ground,  air,  and 
naval  forces.  It  enjoyed  widespread  international 
and  local  political  conditions  in  ways  allowing  it 
to  shape  an  employment  strategy  that  played  to 
its  military  strengths.  At  no  time  did  the  enemy 
take  actions  to  interfere  with  this  strategy  and  its 
force  operations.  When  the  fighting  began,  the 
United  States  was  able  to  conduct  an  air  bom¬ 
bardment  of  6  weeks  before  launching  a  sweep¬ 
ing  ground  offensive  that  never  was  menaced  by 
enemy  counterthrusts.  Future  conflicts  may  see 
the  opposite  of  these  conditions  in  some  respects. 
U.S.  forces  might  have  to  achieve  forced  entry 
against  stiff  opposition.  They  may  not  be  able  to 
choose  an  optimal  employment  strategy.  They 
might  encounter  enemies  that  are  capable  of  de¬ 
fending  themselves  on  the  ground  and  even  in 
the  air.  If  so,  these  conditions  could  mean  difficult 
fighting  for  U.S.  forces,  even  with  the  newest 
technologies  and  doctrines. 

Ever-changing  military  technology  could  af¬ 
fect  the  degree  of  U.S.  superiority  over  adver¬ 
saries.  During  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  two  often 
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unnoticed  technological  advantages  worked  to 
the  decisive  advantage  of  U.S.  forces.  The  sup¬ 
pression  of  Iraq's  air  defenses  enabled  coalition 
aircraft  to  operate  with  relative  freedom  over 
enemy  territory.  Iraq's  anti-armor  weapons  were 
ineffective  against  U.S.  armor,  but  U.S.  anti¬ 
armor  munitions  were  devastating  against  Iraq's 
armor.  Both  advantages  were  a  product  of  recent 
history.  A  decade  earlier,  doubts  existed  about 
the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  air  defense  suppression 
technologies  and  the  ability  of  U.S.  armor  to 
withstand  enemy  kinetic  energy  and  high  explo¬ 
sive  anti-tank  (HEAT)  munitions.  By  the  Gulf 
War,  United  States  technologies  in  both  areas  had 
pulled  ahead  in  the  competitive  dynamic. 
Whether  the  United  States  will  maintain  its  ad¬ 
vantages  in  these  and  other  key  areas  remains  to 
be  seen.  If  it  is  diminished  or  lost,  future  conflicts 
could  be  harder  to  win  for  U.S.  forces  with 
minimum  losses. 

Forces  and  operating  conditions  in  conflicts 
at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  must  be  consid¬ 
ered.  In  local  conflicts  such  as  ethnic  clashes,  U.S. 
forces  may  conduct  peace-enforcement  and  lim¬ 
ited  crisis  interventions.  These  operations  may 
be  pursued  in  cities,  rugged  terrain,  and  bad 
weather.  Enemy  weapons  systems  may  not  be 


U.S.  Defense  Budget: 
More  Money  for  Better 


n  February  1 999  Secretary  of  Defense  Cohen  caffed  lor  increased  U  S  defense 
spending  in  the  coming  years  The  purpose  is  to  strengthen  U.S  defense  pteparedrtess 


Cohen  s  p  an  for  FY2000-05  envisions  $112  brthon  of  additional  resources  DOD  savings 
'vitl  provide  $28  billion  the  remaining  $84  MBoo  wilj  come  from  increased  topline  His 
plan  elevates  DOD  spending  to  $267  2  billion  m  FY  200D,  and  to  S318.9  billion  by  FY05. 

The  .ncreases  include  $36  5  billion  for  military  pay  and  $49  billion  for  operations  and 
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tones  vnll  be  spent  on  such  nuts-and-bolts  measures  as  spares  stocks,  depot  maintenance, 


to  enhance  the  preparedness  of '  low-density/high  demand  (LDHI^”  forces  that  are  espe- 


scale  conflicts  Many  of  these  forces  are  operated  by  the  Special  Operations  Command 

DOD  s  procur  ement  budget  is  slated  to  rise  steadiiy  from  $53  billion  in  FYOO  to 
S7d  1  billion  in  FYP5  This  Increase  will  enhance  D0D*s  ability  to  pursue  the  sustained 
model  n7fition  called  for  by  the  Quadrenniaf  Defense  Review  Total  funding  foi  National 
Missile  Defense  iNMD)  is  $10  3  billion  during  FYOO-05,  an  increase  of  $6  6  billion  A 
densiop  about  NMD  deployment  is  expected  in  June  2000,  and  will  be  influenced  by  toe 
maturity  of  NMD  technology  as  demonstrated  in  development  and  testing 


advanced,  but  they  may  be  adequate  for  the  spe¬ 
cific  tasks  at  hand.  In  these  situations,  the  U.S. 
technological  advantage  may  be  diluted. 

Allied  Improvements 

Capabilities  of  U.S.  allies  and  coalition  part¬ 
ners  could  constrain  U.S.  forces  and  affect  U.S.  in¬ 
terests.  In  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  the  United  States 
contributed  about  80  percent  of  the  coalition 
forces  and  performed  most  of  the  critical  mis¬ 
sions.  In  conflicts  demanding  greater  allied  contri¬ 
butions,  their  capabilities  could  matter  signifi¬ 
cantly.  U.S.  forces  may  be  greatly  superior  to 
adversary  forces,  but  if  allied  and  partner  forces 
have  not  undergone  a  revolution  in  military  af¬ 
fairs  and  made  improvements  similar  to  those  en¬ 
visioned  in  Joint  Vision  2010,  the  coalition  may  not 
enjoy  superiority.  Conflicts  could  be  more  closely 
contested  than  if  U.S.  forces  did  most  of  the  fight¬ 
ing.  Differences  in  capabilities  could  make  U.S. 
and  allied  interoperability  more  difficult.  U.S. 
forces  might  even  be  inhibited  in  their  use  of 
some  advanced  systems  in  order  to  facilitate  com¬ 
bined  operations  with  allies  and  partners. 

The  proper  conclusion  is  that,  even  for  the 
United  States,  war  is  likely  to  remain  a  difficult, 
uncertain,  and  often  costly  enterprise.  If  the 
United  States  could  count  on  the  sheer  momen¬ 
tum  of  the  RMA  to  preserve  its  decisive  military 
superiority  in  all  situations,  it  could  afford  to  put 
its  defense  planning  on  autopilot.  It  also  could 
afford  to  pay  little  attention  to  what  is  happening 
in  military  affairs  abroad.  But  this  seems  unlikely 
to  be  the  case.  If  the  United  States  is  to  remain 
superior  not  only  in  the  easy  wars,  but  in  the 
hard  ones  as  well,  it  will  need  to  conduct  its  de¬ 
fense  planning  in  focused  and  aware  ways.  In 
the  final  analysis,  this  type  of  planning  was  vital 
to  winning  the  Cold  War  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
War,  and  it  will  remain  key  to  dealing  success¬ 
fully  with  the  new  types  of  warfare  ahead. 

Consequences 
for  U.S-  Policy 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  require 
strong  forces  for  deterring  and  winning  high- 
technology  regional  wars,  large  and  small.  It  will 
also  need  forces  for  lesser  operations,  including 
peacekeeping  and  crisis  interventions.  Meeting 
this  wide  spectrum  of  operations  will  require  a 
broad  range  of  U.S.  military  capabilities.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  these  contingencies  will  demand  U.S. 
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The  Three-Block  War  Concept 

Experiences  in  Somalia  and  Bangladesh  have  resulted ia file ttS-Atennesadaptog 
their  training  and  operations  to  prepare  for  the  applicatfofl  of  tailored  loree 
the  full  spectrum  of  military  activity  For  example,  iofi}(5eKone,^eyv\iffl  be 'mvohffid 
in  humanitarian  operations,  providing  food  and  medtc^  asastose  fprelviftans-  In  fefaek 
two,  they  will  be  the  peacekeepers  in  a  civil  war  situafioa,  ^[des* 

providing  some  security  being  an  honest  broker.  In  bloek  three* fiieyvinB  fie  combatante  in  ' 
conflict,  choosing  sides  and  taking  casualties  The  skills  fleedettforeachfilockere  dfifer- 
ent  as  are  the  rules  of  engagement. 

The  key  is  that  until  they  get  there,  they  may  notltnow  whlcfi  block  are  in, 

Therefore  each  individual  combat  unit  must  be  able  to  size  fije  situation  quickly,  fait 
back  on  the  set  of  skills  needed  for  that  ‘block,”  diSerufine  vsfteftfite  rules  Of  enga^meiit 
should  be,  and  take  the  proper  action  Thisrequtresr  a  degree  of  agility  on  the  part  of  ,, 

fairly  junior  officers  and  NCOs  That,  in  turn,  has  significanf  impncfiBops  fororganfeation 
and  training.  , 

This  concept  IS  different  however,  from  J!/2t?fti,'Wh|efif0CUsespriiTia^iy  on  ^ 

intensity  conflict  in  a  200  x  200-miie  grid.  The  mod§^  iS'fJesenf'Sto/Wor  con¬ 

flict  with  North  Korea  Both  JV20Ww6  tbd”the  thrdO biockiSifir’’  wtKilfiT^iinGrfidsifB^ 
on  an  information  grid,  but  the  two  concepts,  the  associated  d<^ne,a^'thefi)fE^Otion 
technologies  involved  have  not  been  fully  harmonized,  ISjOTiesb^ve-e^Wt^iifiit'  , 
needs  all  the  skills  to  fight  a  full-spectrum  war,  while.  fife^er'Sefifteesl^td  fetsTipW'  ' 
on  specialization  to  achieve  a tull-spectrutncapabiB^.  ,s  ,,  \  V 

The  two  concepts  also  make  differeritassump®teja|30^tfitd,fdn<|:^^q^'V®"wftf'  ^ 
•fece  in  the  future  The  Marines  see  situatiohs  that  ^e.p(Sji8i5^y 
dealing  primarily  with  failed  states  *fl/2gf0focusefi-iHordoB  ragufi  dk^^d'^  erner-" 
gence  of  a  possible  near  peer  competitor’"  -  > 


forces  that  are  flexible  and  maintained  at  high 
level  of  readiness.  The  key  issue  is  determining 
how  such  forces  will  be  built  and  maintained. 
This  issue,  as  well  as  these  trends,  suggest  that 
the  U.S.  defense  agenda  will  remain  both  com¬ 
plex  and  demanding. 

Modernization — 

More  Than  Just  Technology 

Whether  the  RMA  and  procurement  are 
being  pursued  fast  enough  will  continue  to  be  de¬ 
bated.  Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  full 
range  of  factors  that  wiU  also  contribute  to  U.S. 
military  effectiveness  in  the  coming  years.  More 
will  be  required  than  sophisticated  technology. 
Forces  that  are  well  trained,  well  motivated,  and 
well  led  will  be  needed.  Their  operations  will 
greatly  depend  on  effective  doctrine.  Above  all, 
they  must  have  the  will  and  determination  to  win. 
These  human  factors,  rather  than  technology, 
were  primarily  responsible  for  the  Desert  Storm 
victory.  These  factors  should  not  be  sacrificed  for 


the  sake  of  new  technology.  History  suggests  that 
if  U.S.  forces  are  to  win  future  wars,  they  will  do 
so  because  they  can  fight  better  than  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  not  solely  because  their  hardware  is  better. 

A  Flexible 

and  Adaptive  Force 

In  order  to  remain  prepared,  the  United 
States  will  need  forces  adequate  in  quantity  and 
quality.  The  coming  years  likely  will  witness  a 
debate  over  whether  the  current  U.S.  posture  of 
13  active  Army  and  Marine  divisions,  20  USAF 
fighter  wings,  and  11-12  Navy  carriers  will  meet 
future  strategic  demands.  The  prospect  of  contin¬ 
uously  conducting  global  environment-shaping, 
peacekeeping,  crisis  interventions,  and  remaining 
prepared  for  major  theater  wars  seems  likely  to 
stretch  this  posture  thin  in  the  coming  years. 
Pressures  may  also  arise  to  reduce  this  posture  in 
order  to  fund  readiness  and  procurement.  Coun¬ 
tervailing  strategic  pressures,  however,  may  arise 
to  retain  this  posture  or  even  to  enlarge  it  in  order 
to  engage  globally.  The  United  States  will  face  a 
difficult  task  in  balancing  its  defense  priorities. 

The  current  posture  often  is  justified  in 
terms  of  its  ability  to  fight  and  win  two  major 
theater  wars  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Korea.  It 
also  provides  forces  for  combatant  commanders 
to  engage  in  peacetime  environment  shaping; 
this  includes  alliance  participation,  partnership¬ 
building,  peacekeeping,  and  crisis  response.  In 
the  event  of  a  single,  major,  theater  war,  it  pro¬ 
vides  forces  not  only  for  that  contingency  but 
also  for  reinforcing  other  regions  and  ensuring 
their  stability.  If  a  bigger  war  occurs,  it  allows  for 
a  stronger  response  while  maintaining  a  strategic 
reserve.  In  these  diverse  ways,  it  provides  insur¬ 
ance  against  an  uncertain  future,  rather  than  just 
a  script  for  a  single  event. 

The  current  U.S.  force  posture  provides  a 
great  deal  of  flexibility  and  adaptability.  Unlike 
other  countries,  the  United  States  has  excellent 
mobility,  ground  forces,  air  forces,  and  naval  as¬ 
sets.  Its  ground  forces  have  sufficient  ar¬ 
mored/mechanized,  infantry,  air  assault,  and 
amphibious  units.  Its  air  forces  can  robustly  per¬ 
form  a  full  spectrum  of  operations,  including  air 
defense,  strategic  bombing,  and  battlefield  sup¬ 
port.  Its  naval  forces  can  defend  sea  lines  of  com¬ 
munication,  project  power  in  areas  lacking  bases, 
and  support  continental  operations  with  long- 
range  air  and  missiles.  As  a  result,  this  posture's 
principal  strength  is  that  it  has  the  inherent, 
modular  capacity  to  support  many  different 
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strategies  and  operations.  In  essence,  it  can  re¬ 
spond  effectively  on  short  notice  when  new 
strategies  are  adopted  or  new  conditions  sud¬ 
denly  emerge.  Regardless  of  how  future  force¬ 
sizing  decisions  are  made,  this  valuable  charac¬ 
teristic  should  not  be  lost. 

Marginal  reductions  may  not  cripple  U.S. 
defense  strategy.  Such  cutbacks  could  be  offset 
by  higher  quality  U.S.  forces  and  stronger  allied 
contributions.  However,  significant  reductions 
could  erode  confidence  and  increase  risks,  in 
more  contingencies  than  the  two  concurrent 
major  theater  wars  (2-MTW).  In  the  years  ahead, 
the  United  States  will  need  not  only  a  flexible 
and  adaptive  force  posture  with  sufficiently  large 
and  diverse  assets  but  also  an  effective  planning 
framework  for  guiding  force  preparation.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  the  2-MTW  framework  has  sufficed, 
but  something  broader  and  more  responsive 
may  be  needed  in  the  future. 

Testing  for  the  Most 
Demanding  Contingencies 

Emerging  military  trends  suggest  that  even 
though  the  revolution  in  military  affairs  may 
succeed,  the  quality  of  U.S.  forces  should  not  be 
taken  for  granted.  How  can  the  United  States 
gauge  whether  its  forces  will  possess  the  quality 
to  prevail  in  future  conflicts?  What  criteria 
should  be  used  to  gauge  qualitative  adequacy 
and  determine  program  priorities?  Answering 
these  questions  goes  to  the  heart  of  determining 
how  to  prepare  for  the  future. 

A  useful  analytical  test  of  U.S.  military  ef¬ 
fectiveness  will  be  contingency  analysis:  fore¬ 
casting  how  future  wars  might  unfold  and  then 


examining  the  likely  performance  of  U.S.  forces. 
This  practice  might  focus  on  contingencies  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  least  to  the  most  demanding. 
Emerging  trends  suggest  that  analysis  should 
examine  cases  in  which  well-prepared  enemy 
forces  do  everything  possible  to  complicate  op¬ 
erations  for  U.S.  forces.  Such  situations  may 
arise  with  growing  frequency  in  the  future. 
These  situations  include  enemy  efforts  to  deny 
U.S.  deployments  to  a  crisis  region,  manipulat¬ 
ing  the  political  climate,  making  use  of  difficult 
terrain  and  weather,  and  aggressively  employ¬ 
ing  conventional  forces  and  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  Essentially,  such  efforts  constitute  a 
"countermanding"  strategy  aimed  at  negating 
U.S.  operations.  Such  demanding  tests  measure 
the  capacity  to  handle  the  difficult  contingen¬ 
cies,  not  just  the  easy  ones. 

Analysis  might  examine  the  capacity  of  U.S. 
forces  to  handle  a  broader  range  of  deployment 
and  employment  requirements  than  those  cur¬ 
rently  postulated.  For  example,  the  "regional 
building  block"  of  5  to  6  divisions,  10  fighter 
wings,  and  4  to  5  carrier  battle  groups  can  han¬ 
dle  one  type  of  regional  war.  Entirely  different 
contingencies  might  arise,  however,  that  man¬ 
date  different  force  mixes.  Some  contingencies 
may  call  for  a  larger  mix  of  air  forces,  others  may 
call  for  more  ground  forces,  and  others  may  call 
for  more  naval  and  amphibious  forces.  U.S. 
forces  must  be  adaptive  and  flexible.  They  must 
preserve  the  broad  portfolio  of  assets  and  modu¬ 
lar  characteristics  that  allow  them  to  handle  a 
wide  range  of  different  contingencies  and  a 
broad  spectrum  of  national  military  strategies 


U.S.  Military  Modernization?  Acceierating  tem^o 

BOD’S  pl^irmect  fRcrease  of  |)roewe,meotfa»itts,'1wp  $49  billion  [nfy99'to$7$b{Btonby  FY  05,  owes  heavily  to  the  mounting  requirement  for  mod¬ 
ernization,  This  increase  is  .being  driven  by  a  cornbBtatlen  of  nortnat  obsraBSpenee,  new  ftireats,  new  technologies  from  the  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  pipeline,  and  opportunities'dreated  by  ^  informahon  age. 

U.S,  air  forces  will  especially  benefit  Over  ttte  coming  decade  and  b^Qnd,acqui^tion  of  the  F-22,the  JSR  and  the  F/A-18E/F,  JSTARS,  and  other  models 
will  equip  the  Air  Force  and  Mavy  will)  a  new  gener^ion  (rf combat  and si^port  aircraft  Jnadrfition,  tiS,  air  forces  be^ acquiring  such  new  weapons  as  the 

AIM-9X,  JASSM,  JSOW,  $FW,  JlJAM,  and  SLAS/t-The  effwt  Of  these  smartmunitions  virfli  be  to  enhance  fee  eapa(%  of  U,S.  air  forces  for  air-to-air  and  air-to- 
ground  missions,  including  deep-strSte  oper^ns. 

Modernization  of  ground  forces  wilt  feafttre  upgrades  of  existing  plaftwrasl  including  ftie  Army’s  torams  tenk,  Bradley  Fightmg  Vehicle,  and  Apache 
Longbow  beticopter.  The  Army  also  wiJi  acquire  ftte  Camanche  helicopter,  the  G’osader  aitSerysyStem.  and  sueftmissHes  and  munitions  as  ATACMs,  BAT 
SADARM,  Javelin,  and  Predator.  Marine  Corps  mocfernization  includes  ftie’V-22  Sit-rotor  aireraft.the  Advanced  Amphibious  Assault  Vehicle,  and  upgrades  to 
utility  and  attack  heticopfers  Wavy  modernization  iftdudes  the  tenth  Nfmitz-efess  carrier,  cruiser  upgrades,  and  procurement  of  the  DDG-51  destroyer,  the 
LDP-17  amphibious  transport  dock  ship,  the  T-A0£<ii^  logistics  support  ship,  ftie  Wew  Attack  Submarine,  ^d  improved  cruise  missiles.  Airlift  forces  wilt 
be  enhanced  by  procuring  more  D-17  aircraft  and  by  upgrading  the  C-5  and  KOI  35  aircraft. 
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NATO:  Preparing  for  the  New  Era 


ghe  new  era  of  warfare  wift  affect  not  only  Americao  but  NATO  forces.  One 
concern  is  that  although  current  NATO  forces  can  perform  old  missions,  they 
are  not  equally  prepared  to  perform  new  missions.  Many  missions  wilt  oceur 
on  Europe’s  periphery  or  even  outside  Europe,  Atso,  European  forces  tack  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  perform  swift  power  projectiorr  and  decisive  operations  in  ways  that  wilt 
be  needed  to  stay  abreast  of  U.S.  forces. 

To  help  solve  these  problems,  NATO  adopted  a  "Defense  Capabilities  Initia¬ 
tive"  (DC!)  at  Its  April  1999  summttm  Washington.  The  OCf  aspires  to  create  a 
“common  operational  vision’"  for  NATO  forces  in  ways  that  will  preserve  transat- 
tanbc  mteroperab%.  It  calls  for  improvements  in  NATO  C‘>l  systems,  logistics  sup- 
port,  mobility  assets,  engagement  capabilities,  survivabili^,and  sustainment  meas-' " 
ures.  It  emphasizes  affordable  steps  that  can  make  effective  use  of  existing 
resources.  For  example,  it  envisions  greater  use  of  multinational  logistics  and  com-".}, 
mercial  sealift  to  enhance  tong-distance  support  and  deployability  It  is  composed  I ' 
of  both  short-term  steps  and  long-term  plans  that  wiH  take  a  decade  to  impfement.  ' 

Comprehensive  in  scope,  the  DCi  is  similar  to  such  earlier  NATO  1 0-year  '  • 

plans  as  the  LTDP  of  the  1 970s  and  the  COt  of  the  1 980s,  Like  alt  plans,  it  must  be 
impfemented.  Provided  this  is  the  case,  the  DCf  promises  to  help  reconfigure  NATO'X' 
forces  for  toe  coming  era  of  information  warfare  and  new  threats 


that  may  need  to  be  altered  as  the  international 
security  system  evolves. 

Preparing  for  the  future  also  mandates  seri¬ 
ous  analysis  of  U.S.  military  interventions.  Fight¬ 
ing  regional  wars  may  involve  demanding  com¬ 
bat,  but  execution  will  reflect  clear-cut  campaign 
plans.  Recent  experience,  however,  suggests  that 
the  future  likely  will  produce  many  smaller  inter¬ 
ventions  in  murky  situations  where  U.S.  military 
operations  directly  support  political  goals.  Learn¬ 
ing  how  to  employ  U.S.  forces  in  these  conditions 


will  be  key  to  preparing  for  the  future.  The  revo¬ 
lution  in  military  affairs  and  Joint  Vision  2010  will 
not  be  fully  effective  unless  military  capabilities 
and  mind-sets  can  deal  with  these  situations. 
Likewise,  they;-  must  produce  forces  that  can  ef¬ 
fectively  perform  a  wide  range  of  peacekeeping 
missions.  These  missions  may  demand  capabili¬ 
ties  other  than  those  used  in  high-technology 
combat  operations. 

Ensuring  Allied  Compatibility 
with  Future  U.S.  Forces 

Finally,  a  strong  U.S.  effort  must  be  focused 
on  configuring  the  forces  of  allies  and  partners 
for  future  contingencies  involving  U.S.  forces  that 
have  undergone  a  revolution  in  military  affairs. 
Friendly  forces  in  dangerous  regions  might  be 
strengthened  so  that  they  can  deter  and  initially 
defend  prior  to  U.S.  forces  arriving  in  theater.  Al¬ 
lied  and  partner  forces  might  be  configured  for 
rapid  deployment  and  employment  alongside 
U.S.  forces  in  a  crisis  region.  Without  this  empha¬ 
sis,  U.S.  forces  will  carry  unfair  and  unmanage¬ 
able  burdens. 

Net  Assessment 

U.S.  forces  will  remain  the  world's  preemi¬ 
nent  military  power  by  a  wide  margin.  However, 
their  success  in  future  military  operations  should 
not  be  taken  for  granted.  Handling  the  wide  spec¬ 
trum  of  military  operations  ahead  will  be  a  daunt¬ 
ing  requirement.  Moreover,  warfare  is  changing, 
and  adversary  forces  will  benefit  from  modern 
doctrine  and  weapons  in  significant  ways.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  pursuing  the  revolution  in  military  affairs 
and  Joint  Vision  2010,  continued  broadening  of  U.S. 
defense  strategy  likely  will  be  necessary. 
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Strategic  Forces  and 
Deterrence:  New 
Realities,  New  Roles? 


Where  are  strategic  forces  and  nu¬ 
clear  deterrence  headed?  The  nu¬ 
clear  tensions  that  existed  in  the 
Cold  War  have  dramatically  less¬ 
ened.  However,  an  overwhelming  and  growing 
percentage  of  the  world's  population  are  citizens 
of  states  that  are  either  de  facto  nuclear  powers 
or  allied  with  such  powers.  Moreover,  Indian 
and  Pakistani  nuclear  tests  in  spring  1998  re¬ 
minded  many  that  we  still  live  in  a  nuclear 
world.  Growing  concerns  over  the  North  Korean 
and  Iranian  nuclear  weapons  programs  are  a  fur¬ 
ther  reminder.  This  chapter's  theme  is  that 
strategic  forces  and  deterrence  face  changing 
roles  in  U.S.  national  security  policy. 

Key  Trends 

Declining  Strategic 
Nuclear  Threat 

The  East-West  strategic  nuclear  rivalry  that 
dominated  the  global  security  environment  for 
more  than  40  years  has  been  fundamentally  and, 
in  many  ways,  irreversibly  altered.  The  bilateral 
"nuclear  balance"  that  previously  occupied  cen¬ 
ter  stage  no  longer  dominates  U.S.  and  Russian 
strategic  calculations.  The  United  States  is  no 


longer  concerned  with  large-scale  conflict  in  Eu¬ 
rope  that  could  escalate  into  nuclear  exchanges. 

These  positive  changes  are  apparent  in  U.S. 
and  Russian  nuclear  postures.  On  the  U.S.  side, 
90  percent  of  theater  nuclear  forces  have  been 
eliminated;  these  include  atomic  demolition  mu¬ 
nitions  and  artillery-fired  atomic  projectiles  in¬ 
tended  to  offset  Soviet  conventional  superiority. 
At  the  strategic  level,  the  United  States  and  Rus¬ 
sia  each  have  reduced  deployed  strategic  war¬ 
heads  accountable  under  START  I  from  about 
12,000  to  6,000.  If  START  II  is  implemented,  each 
side  will  reduce  these  levels  to  3,000  to  3,500.  The 
levels  under  discussion  for  START  III  would 
bring  this  down  to  about  2,000  to  2,500  account¬ 
able  warheads.  U.S.  megatonnage  has  declined 
more  than  90  percent,  exceeding  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  delivery  vehicles. 

Remaining  Strategic 
Uncertainties 

Positive  changes  have  occurred  in  U.S.  rela¬ 
tionships  with  Russia  and  China.  However, 
strategic  uncertainties  remain  and  nuclear 
weapons  are  a  major  factor.  Nuclear  weapons 
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appear  to  play  a  growing  role  in  Russian  declara¬ 
tory  policy  and  defense  planning.  Russia  has  re¬ 
tained  between  10,000  and  15,000  (and  perhaps 
more)  theater  nuclear  weapons.  It  recently  de¬ 
ployed  the  new  SS-27  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  (ICBM).  It  continues  to  invest  in  its  over¬ 
all  nuclear  infrastructure;  this  includes  hardened 
command  and  control  facilities  and  the  extensive 
nuclear  weapons  production  complex.  The 
strategic  uncertainties  with  China  are  perhaps 
even  greater.  As  an  emerging  global  power, 
China  highly  values  its  own  modest  but  increas¬ 
ingly  capable  nuclear  forces.  It  tested  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  nuclear  weapons  before  signing  the 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Proliferation  Threat:  Growing 
and  Varied 

Growing  proliferation  of  nuclear,  chemical, 
and  biological  weapons  is  posing  new  dangers 
for  U.S.  deterrence  strategy.  It  has  increased  the 
variety  of  threats  that  might  be  employed  against 
the  United  States,  its  forces,  and  its  friends.  More 
than  two  dozen  states  are  believed  to  possess 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD)  or  have  the 
capability  to  develop  them.  Despite  the  impor¬ 
tant  contributions  of  international  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  regimes  and  norms,  a  de¬ 
termined  proliferator  will 
likely  succeed. 

Such  states  as  North 
Korea  and  Iran  either  have  or 
are  aggressively  pursuing  nu¬ 
clear,  chemical,  and  biological 
weapons.  Their  motives  for  ac¬ 
quiring  these  weapons  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  overlapping.  They 
range  from  status  seeking,  to 
regime  survival,  to  tools  of  ag¬ 
gression  against  neighbors.  A 
key  incentive  is  to  deter  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  U.S.  conventional 
forces  in  regions  where  these 
states  seek  to  forcefully 
achieve  their  goals. 

Weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  and  their  delivery  sys¬ 
tems  are  spreading  at  an 
alarming  rate  in  regions  of  key 
interest  to  the  United  States, 
such  as  Northeast  and  South¬ 
west  Asia.  These  capabilities 
can  hold  U.S.  and  coalition 
forces  at  risk  and  pose  serious 
military  and  political  threats. 


Current  U.S.  Strategic  Forces 

Today,  tie  U.S.  stategic  forces  postire  includes 


the  following  assets: 

Land-Based  ICBMs: 

Mlnuteman  (II  (three  warheads) .  .  .  500 

Peacekeeper  (ten  warheads)  ...  50 

Heavy  Bombers  (Total  Aircraft  Inventory) 

B-52 .  94 

B-1 .  43 

B-2 .  21 

Submarine-Launched  Ballistic  Missiles 
(Operational) 

Trident .  432 


This  posture  contrasts  with  the  larger  forces  of 
the  Cold  War.  In  1992,  tie  li.S.  strategic  posture 
included  930  ICBMs,  213  strategic  bombers,  and 
464  SLBMs.  During  the  Cold  War,  stategic  forces 
accounted  for  about  7.2  percent  of  DOD's  budget. 
Today,  they  account  for  about  2,6  percent. 


Source’  STRATCOM  FACT  SHEETS,  httpV/www  af  mil  See  also 
Annual1^eport'toihe-President-an(f:Congress;^tMm&^^^^ 
of  Defense,  1998 


The  threat  of  WMD  is  not  restricted  to  mili¬ 
tary  use.  A  new  and  equally  disturbing  prolifera¬ 
tion  trend  is  the  emergence  of  terrorist  groups 
seeking  WMD.  The  Japanese  cult  Aum  Shinrikyo 
conducted  a  terrorist  attack  with  sarin  nerve 
agent  in  March  1995.  It  was  subsequently  discov¬ 
ered  that  this  group  had  tried  to  develop  and  use 
biological  weapons. 

Terrorism  experts  have  argued  that  moral 
and  political  constraints  inhibit  terrorists  from 
employing  weapons  for  mass  killing.  In  this  view, 
terrorists  are  rational  actors  in  pursuit  of  specific 
political  objectives,  and  mass  murder  would  be 
counterproductive  to  their  aims.  However,  such 
rational  constraints  may  not  apply  to  all  terrorist 
groups.  Many  terrorism  experts  now  argue  that 
some  groups  find  mass  murder  consistent  with 
their  objectives.  The  World  Trade  Center  bombers 
reportedly  hoped  to  kill  most  of  the  250,000  peo¬ 
ple  who  worked  in  the  twin-towers  complex.  The 
Aum's  original  goal  was  to  kill  millions. 

Many  analysts  believe  that  some  countries 
may  be  tempted  to  use  WMD  against  military 
and  civilian  targets  on  U.S.  territory,  using  either 
terrorists  or  their  own  operatives.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  has  identified  seven  countries  as 
state  supporters  of  terrorism;  Cuba,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Libya,  North  Korea,  Sudan,  and  Syria.  All  are 
suspected  of  possessing  biological  weapons  pro¬ 
grams.  All  but  Cuba  possess  chemical  weapons 
programs.  Four  have  nuclear  weapons  programs 
(see  table). 

Concerns  that  terrorists  might  employ  such 
weapons  against  U.S.  forces  have  made  defenses 
against  such  attacks  an  important  consideration. 
Many  recognize  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
deter  or  stop  covert  NBC  attacks.  Increasing  at¬ 
tention  is  being  given  to  consequence  manage¬ 
ment,  which  deals  with  the  effects  of  WMD  use. 

Overall,  proliferation  and  nonproliferation 
trends  are  mixed.  The  majority  of  the  global  com¬ 
munity  supports  international  norms  against 
WMD  proliferation;  this  includes  strengthening 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  and  the  Bio¬ 
logical  and  Chemical  Weapons  Conventions.  De¬ 
spite  this  consensus,  WMD  proliferation  clearly 
will  remain  a  global  security  problem.  The 
knowledge  to  build  these  weapons  will  continue 
to  exist.  Moreover,  the  value  ascribed  to  them  has 
been  increasing.  For  example,  the  Indian  and 
Pakistani  nuclear  tests  demonstrated  the  political 
and  public  resolve  of  these  countries,  despite  the 
risk  of  international  censure. 
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State  Supporters  of  Terrorism  and  NBC  Programs 


state  Supporters 
of  Terrorism 

Nuclear 

Program 

Chemical 

Program 

Biological 

Program 

Cuba 

None 

None 

Confirmed 

Iraq 

Confirmed 

Confirmed 

Confirmed 

Iran 

Confirmed 

Confirmed 

Libya 

Confirmed 

Confirmed 

Confirmed 

North  Korea 

Confirmed 

Confirmed 

Confirmed 

Sudan 

None 

Confirmed 

Confirmed 

Syria 

None 

Confirmed 

Confirmed 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  State,  1997  Patterns  of  Global  Terrorism  Report,  April  1998.  Except  for  Cuba  and  Sudan,  assessments  are 
based  on  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  Adherence  To  and  Compliance  with  Arms  Contwl  Agreements,  1997,  and  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Proliferation:  Threat  and  Response,  November  1997. 


Progress  toward  START  I  Limits:  Missiie  Launchers  and  Heavy  Bombers 


2100 

1900 


December  1997  Limit 
December  1999  Limit 


1600 


December  2001 
Final  Limit 


M  Sep-90* 
i ;;  Oc^98 


FSU**  Russia  USA 


*  Date  of  initial  START  1  data  exchange. 

**  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  Russia,  and  Ukraine  (No  deployed  launchers  remain  in  Belarus  or  Kazakhstan.  Missile  launchers  and  bombers  in 
Ukraine  are  accountable  until  officially  eliminated.) 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Defense, 


Missiles:  Growing  Numbers, 
Increasing  Ranges 

Most  proliferators  view  ballistic  missiles  as 
the  delivery  system  of  choice.  More  than  a  dozen 
of  these  countries  have  operational  ballistic  mis¬ 
sile  programs.  While  most  of  these  missiles  are 
limited  to  about  600  kilometers  in  range,  longer 
ranges  are  being  aggressively  pursued.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Iraq  significantly  increased  the  range  of 
its  Soviet-supplied  Scuds,  North  Korea  is  ac¬ 
tively  exporting  longer  range  Scuds.  It  also  has 
deployed  the  1,000-kilometer  No  Dong  and  has 
launched  the  Taepo  Dong  three-stage  missile, 
which  may  approach  intercontinental  range.  Po¬ 
tential  buyers  for  Korean  missiles  are  numerous. 
As  global  positioning  technology  becomes  more 
available,  cruise  missiles  will  almost  certainly  be¬ 
come  more  attractive,  offering  a  low-cost,  highly 
effective  delivery  means. 

Nuclear  Weapons: 

Still  Essential 

In  the  context  of  the  above  trends,  nuclear 
weapons  continue  to  play  an  indispensable  role 
in  U.S.  security  policy.  As  noted,  U.S.  nuclear 
weapons  serve  as  a  hedge  against  uncertainties 
associated  with  Russia  and  China.  They  also 
help  deter  a  wider  and  less  predictable  group  of 
potential  adversaries,  including  those  with 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Additionally,  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  ensure  U.S.  security  guarantees  to 
friends  and  allies,  providing  greater  stability  in 
the  international  environment  and  promoting 
U.S.  nonproliferation  goals. 

Despite  this  importance,  there  are  increasing 
demands  for  radical  reductions  in  nuclear 
weapons  and,  in  some  cases,  their  total  elimina¬ 
tion.  Such  calls  ignore  the  critical  role  that  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  play  in  national  security  strategy. 
Moreover,  if  the  United  States  were  to  divest  it¬ 
self  of  its  nuclear  arsenal,  other  states  would  be 
unlikely  to  do  the  same.  To  the  contrary,  some 
would  see  this  as  an  incentive  to  retain  or  ac¬ 
quire  nuclear  weapons.  Even  if  nuclear  weapons 
were  completely  eliminated,  a  serious  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  international  environment  would  en¬ 
gender  strong  incentives  for  nuclear  rearma¬ 
ment.  An  intense  multilateral  race  to  rebuild 
nuclear  arsenals  could  increase  prospects  for  a 
devastating  war.  A  century  ago,  no  one  foresaw 
the  rise  of  Hitler  or  Mussolini  or  the  spread  of 
communism.  A  similar  development  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  coupled  with  a  race  to  rearm  with  nuclear 
weapons,  could  be  catastrophic. 
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U«S»  interests 

Maintaining  a  Credible  Nuclear 
Deterrent 

While  advanced  conventional  capabilities 
contribute  to  deterrence,  no  substitutes  exist  for 
nuclear  weapons.  The  United  States  cannot  be 
certain  that  all  adversaries  will  be  deterred  by 
U.S.  conventional  capabilities,  especially  if  they 
perceive  weapons  of  mass  destruction  as  the 
means  to  overcome  their  conventional  disadvan¬ 
tages  by  posing  an  asymmetric  threat.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  United  States  will 
maintain  its  qualitative  conventional  edge.  It 
could  be  eroded  by  funding  deficiencies,  other 
states  gaining  technological  advantages,  or 
adopting  effective  asymmetrical  strategies. 

The  United  States  plays  a  unique  role  on  the 
world  scene.  It  could  not  meet  its  international 
security  responsibilities  if  it  reduced  its  nuclear 
stockpile  to  a  level  comparable  to  that  of  a  re¬ 
gional  nuclear  power,  such  as  China.  It  also  can¬ 
not  rely  on  the  capabilities  of  any  single  state  to 
meet  these  global  responsibilities.  For  a  variety 
of  reasons,  a  country  such  as  Russia  could  re¬ 
duce  its  strategic  nuclear  systems  to  relatively 
low  levels,  but  not  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  must  maintain  a  credible 
nuclear  deterrent,  structured  to  counter  existing 
and  emerging  threats.  Based  on  guidelines  for 


post-Cold  War  U.S.  nuclear  policy  issued  in  No¬ 
vember  1997,  nuclear  weapons  remain  a  central 
although  less  prominent  element  of  national  se¬ 
curity.  This  policy  reaffirms  a  TRIAD  posture 
consisting  of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles,  and 
bombers.  This  latest  guidance  takes  greater  ac¬ 
count  of  threats  posed  by  chemical  and  biologi¬ 
cal  weapons  and  the  role  of  nuclear  forces  in  de¬ 
terring  the  use  of  such  weapons  against  the 
United  States  and  its  allies.  This  contemporary 
deterrence  includes  the  following  central  roles 
for  nuclear  weapons: 

a  Deter  nuclear  threats  against  the  United  States. 

e  Deter  use  of  other  WMD  and,  in  some  cases, 
deter  large-scale  conventional  aggression.  Nuclear 
weapons  will  also  enable  the  United  States  to  control 
conflict  escalation  in  regions  of  importance,  to  include 
protecting  U.S.  military  capabilities  as  well  as  its  forces, 
allied /friendly  territory,  and  civilian  populations. 

a  Prevent  undesired  proliferation  of  all  WMD  by 
reassuring  allies  and  friends  and  discouraging  adver¬ 
saries  from  acquiring  WMD. 

The  credibility  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent 
must  never  be  in  question.  The  U.S.  nuclear  pos¬ 
ture  today  can  be  different  from  the  past.  At  the 
same  time,  certain  attributes  of  the  nuclear  deter¬ 
rent  must  endure  if  the  United  States  is  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  as  meeting  the  security  challenges  it  faces. 

To  achieve  a  stable  deterrent,  experience 
demonstrates  that  U.S.  nuclear  forces  must  meet 
the  following  fundamental  requirements: 


Ceremony  marking  the 
removal  of  the  last  of  1 50 
Minuteman  III  missiles 
deployed  at  Grand  Forks 
Air  Force  Base,  North 
Dakota 
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Russian  Defense  Minister 
Igor  Sergeyev  meets  offi¬ 
cers  at  the  control  center 
of  the  104"'  Missile  Regi¬ 
ment  near  Tatishchevo, 
Russia.  Sergeyev  visited 
the  base  to  inaugurate 
Russia's  new  missile, 
the  Topol-M. 


»  They  must  be  safe  and  secure.  'The  extremely  high 
standards  of  safety  that  have  been  achieved  cannot  be 
relaxed. 

H  Forces  must  be  responsive  to  political  control  and 
effective  against  all  potential  targets  contemplated  in  the 
strategy.  Both  U.S.  leaders  and  those  of  states  to  be  de¬ 
terred  must  have  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  strike  when  and  where  it  believes  necessary. 

a  Overall  forces  must  be  survivable  so  that  no  ad¬ 
versary  perceives  exploitable  vulnerabilities,  thus  un¬ 
dercutting  stability. 

Maintaining  the  TRIAD 

The  United  States  will  retain  the  three  legs 
of  the  TRIAD.  Elimination  of  any  leg  would 
weaken  deterrence.  These  three  legs  provide  syn¬ 
ergy,  flexibility,  and  survivability.  Together,  they 
strengthen  deterrence.  Their  diverse  capabilities 
and  basing  hedge  against  an  aggressor's  techno¬ 
logical  breakthrough  or  the  discovery  of  vulnera¬ 
bilities  within  any  one  system.  The  following 
characterizes  each  TRIAD  leg: 

Submarine-Launched  Ballistic  Missiles 

Individual  Trident  submarines  in  their  pa¬ 
trol  areas  remain  the  most  survivable  forces  in 
the  TRIAD  and  thereby  contribute  significantly 
to  stability.  Yet,  too  many  warheads  in  a  small 
number  of  submarines  would  incur  risk  of  cata¬ 
strophic  failure  in  deterrence  in  the  event  of  an 


antisubmarine  warfare  breakthrough  or  deficien¬ 
cies  discovered  in  the  Trident  system.  Further, 
submarines  are  vulnerable  in  or  near  their  two 
operating  bases.  Over  tune,  limiting  the  U.S.  de¬ 
terrent  to  a  small  number  of  platforms  could  in¬ 
vite  an  adversary  to  seek  a  capability  for  various 
forms  of  attack,  including  an  attack  that  would 
be  difficult  to  counter.  Because  the  losses  would 
not  be  replaceable,  overall  U.S.  capabilities  could 
be  significantly  eroded. 

Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missiles 

This  leg  further  strengthens  the  TRIAD. 
Without  ICBMs,  an  adversary  might  be  tempted 
to  conduct  a  limited  surprise  attack  against  the 
small  number  of  U.S.  bomber  bases  and  subma¬ 
rine  support  facilities.  Such  an  attack  could  dev¬ 
astate  the  U.S.  ability  to  respond.  Additionally, 
any  decision  to  retaliate  might  be  difficult,  given 
the  ambiguity  of  the  attack  and  the  adversary's 
remaining  forces. 

Also,  any  attack  on  U.S.  ICBMs  would  have 
to  be  large  and  unambiguous,  and  a  potential  at¬ 
tacker  would  have  to  assume  substantial  retalia¬ 
tion.  Additionally,  a  high-confidence  attack  on 
the  U.S.  ICBM  force  would  require  an  adversary 
country  to  commit  a  large  portion  of  its  forces.  At 
least  two  warheads  would  probably  be  needed 
to  attack  each  silo.  If  such  an  attack  were  success¬ 
ful,  the  United  States  would  retain  SLBMs  and 
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Progress  toward  START  i  Limits:  Ballistic  Missile  Warheads* 


9420 


FSU***  Russia  USA 


December  1997  Limit 
December  1999  Limit 

December  2001 
Final  Limit 

^  Sep-90** 
s;  Oct-98 


*  Warheads  count  against  START  limits  until  their  associated  delivery  system  is  eliminated. 

**  Date  of  initial  START  I  data  exchange. 

Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  Russia,  and  Ukraine  (No  deployed  launchers  remain  in  Belarus  or  Kazakhstan.  Missile  launchers  and  bombers 
in  Ukraine  are  accountable  until  officially  eliminated.) 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 


increasing  value  in  deterring  large-scale  attack. 
Any  attack  on  them  would  be  unambiguous  and 
require  more  warheads  than  would  be  destroyed. 

Bombers 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  require 
bombers  for  conventional  capabilities.  The  issue 
is  whether  these  bombers  should  also  be  nuclear- 
capable.  Strong  reasons  exist  for  retaining  the 
bomber  leg  of  the  TRIAD.  Given  its  continuing 
conventional  mission,  the  low  incremental  cost 
of  maintaining  its  nuclear  capability  will  be  a 
bargain.  Further,  bombers  can  return  to  full  alert 
in  a  brief  period.  Doing  so  could  be  a  powerful 
signal  of  U.S.  resolve,  which  does  not  pose  a  first 
strike  threat.  Finally  without  bombers,  the 
United  States  would  be  left  with  a  single  pene¬ 
tration  mode — ^ballistic  missiles — thus  simplify¬ 
ing  an  adversary's  problem  of  defending  against 
a  retaliatory  strike.  The  United  States  would  not 
have  a  hedge  against  the  emergence  of  effective 
ballistic  missile  defenses  in  China  or  Russia. 


Progress  toward  START  I  Limits:  Total  Accountable  Warheads* 


*  Date  of  initial  START  I  data  exchange. 

**  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  Russia,  and  Ukraine  (No  deployed  launchers  remain  in  Belarus  or  Kazakhstan.  Missile  laundiers  and  bombers 
in  Ukraine  are  accountable  until  officially  eliminated.) 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 


bomber  forces,  which  no  adversary  would  likely 
find  acceptable. 

The  elimination  of  ICBMs  with  multiple 
warheads  will  change  the  perception  of  ICBMs. 
These  weapons  were  once  considered  destabiliz¬ 
ing  because  a  small  number  of  multiple  warhead 
ICBMs  can  threaten  a  larger  number  of  missiles 
in  silos.  As  Russian  nuclear  forces  are  reduced, 
the  U.S.  single-warhead,  silo-based  ICBMs  are  of 


Retaining  Tlieater 
Nuclear  Forces 

Strategic  forces  can  strike  targets  anywhere 
on  the  globe.  However,  there  may  be  circum¬ 
stances  when  the  best  deterrent  will  be  a  visible 
and  more  proximate  deterrent  force.  In  a  crisis, 
the  ability  to  deploy  theater  nuclear  forces  to  any 
region,  and  use  them  if  necessary,  could  be  the 
most  credible  deterrent.  In  some  circumstances, 
the  deployment  of  nuclear  forces  could  send  a 
powerful  message  of  solidarity  to  allies  and 
friends  in  a  way  that  U.S.-based  forces  could  not. 

The  United  States  also  requires  theater  nu¬ 
clear  forces  that  can  visibly  couple  U.S.  capabili¬ 
ties  to  the  security  of  friends  and  allies.  The 
United  States  will  retain  the  nuclear  capability 
currently  deployed  in  NATO  Europe.  The  United 
States  will  also  maintain  the  capability  to  rapidly 
deploy  nuclear  forces  with  a  range  of  capabilities 
to  deter  regional  states  that  possess  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  This  policy  rationale  supports 
the  retention  of  dual-capable  tactical  aircraft  and 
nuclear-armed  sea-launched  cruise  missiles. 
Over  the  long  term,  it  also  means  ensuring  that 
currently  projected  aircraft,  such  as  the  Joint 
Strike  Fighter,  are  dual-capable,  and  that  the  op¬ 
tion  to  use  a  naval  nuclear  land-attack  cruise 
missile  is  available. 
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Maintaining  a  Robust 
Deterrent  Infrastructure 

The  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent  infrastructure 
must  be  capable  of  maintaining  current  forces,  as 
well  as  adapting  to  provide  new  capabilities. 
This  infrastructure  encompasses  the  science  and 
technology  base;  industrial  base;  weapon  sys¬ 
tems;  command,  control,  and  communication 
systems;  and  personnel  needed  for  operations, 
management,  oversight,  and  acquisition. 

This  infrastructure  plays  an  important  role 
in  deterrence.  A  healthy  infrastructure  makes 
clear  to  adversaries  that  the  United  States  can 
rapidly  respond  to  any  emerging  threat  with 
new  forces  or  capabilities,  if  necessary.  To  do 
this,  the  infrastructure  must  be  sufficiently  flexi¬ 
ble  and  robust  to  respond  to  major  departures  in 
the  security  environment. 

The  most  immediate  challenge  for  the  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  infrastructure  is  that  it  must  be 
able  to  maintain  the  operational  status  of  current 
forces  through  their  expected  lifetime.  To  be  cost- 
effective,  this  infrastructure  will  require  refur¬ 
bishment,  using  as  many  commercial  and  non¬ 
nuclear  weapon  technologies  as  possible. 
However,  technologies  unique  to  nuclear  weapon 
systems  will  have  to  be  sustained,  as  well. 

The  character  and  disposition  of  today's  U.S. 
nuclear  forces  are  the  result  of  post-Cold  War  re¬ 
ductions.  The  United  States  plans  to  maintain  the 
current  generation  of  missiles  and  aircraft  and 
their  associated  warheads  well  into  the  next  cen¬ 
tury.  No  replacement  programs  are  underway  for 
any  of  today's  nuclear  forces.  The  U.S.  nuclear 
deterrent  posture  will  continue  to  be  made  up  of 
the  Minuteman  III  ICBMs,  SLBMs  deployed 
aboard  TRIDENT  submarines,  B-52  and  B-2 
long-range  bombers,  dual-capable  tactical  air¬ 
craft,  and  air  and  sea-launched  cruise  missiles. 

Several  programs  are  under  way  to  sustain 
the  effectiveness  of  current  forces.  The  propellant 
and  guidance  systems  in  Minuteman  III  missiles 
will  be  replaced  during  the  next  decade.  Minute- 
man  III  silos  and  launch  control  centers  will  be 
refurbished  to  keep  the  system  operational 
through  2020.  The  B~52  strategic  bomber  will  be 
operational  through  2040  with  planned  modern¬ 
ization  and  sustaining  engineering  programs. 
The  Navy  has  extended  the  lifetime  of  the  TRI¬ 
DENT  ballistic  missile  submarines  to  2030.  TRI¬ 
DENT  II  missiles  will  be  retained  for  30  years, 
and  individual  missiles  will  reach  the  end  of 
their  service  life  beginning  around  2015. 


The  nuclear  weapons  infrastructure  must  be 
able  to  provide  replacements  for  the  current  de¬ 
livery  systems  when  they  can  no  longer  perform 
their  missions.  Additionally,  the  infrastructure 
must  be  prepared  to  respond  sooner  if  political 
and  technical  changes  dimmish  the  effectiveness 
of  the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent.  Prolonging  replace¬ 
ment  will  raise  serious  questions  about  indus¬ 
trial  competence  and  professional  expertise  to 
perform  modernization  when  it  is  required.  A 
nuclear  weapon  system  might  need  to  be  re¬ 
placed  before  the  end  of  its  service  life  because 
its  contribution  to  deterrence  has  been  degraded. 
For  example,  the  United  States  could  lose  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  penetration  capabilities  of  aircraft  or 
cruise  missiles  because  of  more  capable  air  de¬ 
fenses.  Changes  in  target  hardness  or  collateral 
damage  concerns  in  some  situations  could  lead 
to  the  requirement  for  such  capabilities  as  new 
reentry  vehicles.  Some  systems  might  become 
less  survivable. 

When  new  nuclear  weapon  systems  are 
needed,  the  infrastructure  must  be  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  design,  development,  testing,  and  produc¬ 
tion.  When  the  Minuteman  III  reaches  the  end  of 
its  life  in  2020,  more  than  40  years  will  have 
passed  since  the  last  ICBM,  the  Peacekeeper,  was 
designed.  The  replacement  for  the  TRIDENT  D5 
missile  will  be  needed  25  to  30  years  after  it  was 
designed.  When  the  TRIDENT  submarine  fleet 
reaches  the  end  of  its  life,  it  will  have  been  more 
than  50  years  since  developers  designed  a  ballis¬ 
tic  missile  launching  submarine. 

Without  specific  and  sustained  attention, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  the  United  States  will 
possess  the  requisite  technological  and  industrial 
infrastructure  to  replace  these  capabilities.  On 
the  other  hand,  air-breathing  systems  will  also 
need  replacement  long  after  they  were  first  de¬ 
ployed.  The  existence  of  the  production  infra¬ 
structure  for  commercial  as  well  as  tactical  air¬ 
craft  should  be  able  to  provide  successor 
delivery  systems.  However,  even  these  systems 
have  requirements  unique  to  nuclear  missions. 
These  include  the  ability  to  operate  in  nuclear 
environments  and  command  and  control  fea¬ 
tures  that  ensure  that  nuclear  weapons  will  be 
used  only  when  authorized. 

In  conclusion,  when  new  systems  are 
needed,  whether  because  of  aging  or  new  secu¬ 
rity  requirements,  the  entire  infrastructure — in¬ 
dustrial  base  and  personnel,  military  and  civil¬ 
ian — will  be  involved.  The  U.S.  strategy  for 
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A  North  Korean  poster 
showing  missiles  locked 
on  to  a  plane  bearing  the 
markings,  “Washington, 
Seoul,  Tokyo”  with  a 
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sustaining  its  nuclear  deterrent  forces  will  re¬ 
quire  maintenance  of  critical  expertise,  including 
system  and  subsystem  engineering  and  integra¬ 
tion,  It  will  also  require  reducing  dependence  on 
"deterrence  unique"  technologies  and  processes. 
For  instance,  the  potential  exists  for  increased 
commonality  among  SLBM,  ICBM,  and  space- 
launch  systems. 

In  the  future,  priority  must  be  given  to  re¬ 
ducing  production  costs,  while  balancing  costs 
and  performance,  and  preserving  safety  and  reli¬ 
ability.  This  effort  must  include  increased  reliance 
on  commercial  and  nonnuclear  weapon  system 


technologies.  To  achieve  this  objective,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  needs  a  comprehensive  plan 
dedicated  to  sustained  management  of  the  nu¬ 
clear  infrastructure. 

Promoting  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense 


During  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States 
chose  not  to  pursue  deployment  of  ballistic  mis¬ 
sile  defenses  owing  to  its  arms  control  goals.  The 
need  for  arms  control  remains,  but  the  increasing 
missile  threat  will  require  the  United  States  to 
pursue  active  defenses.  This  will  be  especially 
needed  for  defense  against  rogue  states  armed 
with  long-range  missiles.  States  such  as  North 
Korea  and  Iran  are  acquiring  these  systems  for 
delivery  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The 
United  States  should  not  allow  a  mutual  vulner¬ 
ability  relationship  to  emerge  with  other  states, 
either  intentionally  or  otherwise. 

To  resist  blackmail  as  well  as  ensure  the  via¬ 
bility  of  alliances,  America  must  have  high  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  ability  to  defeat  at  least  several 
dozen  reentry  vehicles  aimed  at  cities.  The  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  United  States  to  effectively  defend 
against  smaller-scale  attacks  will  also  provide 
protection  for  forces  and  populations.  Over  the 
next  10  to  20  years,  advanced  missile  defenses 
are  likely  to  play  an  increasing  role  in  U.S.  deter¬ 
rence.  The  coming  period  will  witness  key  deci¬ 
sions  on  how  this  requirement  is  to  be  met. 

Promoting  Strategic 
Cooperation 

Increased  engagement  with  other  nuclear 
weapon  states  is  required  to  foster  cooperative 
relationships  and  strengthen  the  stability  of  nu¬ 
clear  postures.  America  and  Russia  must  con¬ 
tinue  moving  beyond  the  corrosive  Cold  War 
posture  of  mutual  vulnerability  and  enhance 
mutual  confidence. 

Since  the  Cold  War's  end,  the  United  States 
and  Russia  have  made  significant  progress  in  ad¬ 
dressing  problems  in  nuclear  safety  and  security. 
The  two  countries  are  working,  with  some  suc¬ 
cess,  to  improve  the  overall  security  of  former 
Soviet  nuclear  facilities,  promote  fissile  material 
control,  and  support  dismantlement  of  some 
Russian  nuclear  forces. 

Other  areas  of  concern  could  benefit  from  ex¬ 
panded  cooperation.  One  possibility  is  the  shar¬ 
ing  of  early  warning  data  to  enhance  command 
and  control  and  increase  stability  in  peacetime 
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and  crises.  The  United  States  and  Russia  began 
preliminary  high-level  discussions  in  1992  on 
possible  early  warning  cooperation  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  estabhshing  global  protection  against  bal¬ 
listic  missiles.  At  that  time,  it  was  becoming  clear 
that  Russia  would  experience  a  loss  of  radar  cov¬ 
erage  as  a  result  of  sites  located  outside  the  for¬ 
mer  Soviet  territory.  These  discussions  explored 
ways  to  fill  gaps  in  the  Russian  early  warning 
system.  It  was  anticipated  that  such  cooperation 
could  lead  to  better  early  warning  on  the  south¬ 
ern  periphery  against  states  acquiring  WMD  and 
ballistic  missiles.  However,  these  discussions 
were  discontinued. 


The  United  States  and  Russia  have  agreed  to 
resume  high-level  discussions  on  early  warning. 
The  prospect  exists  for  mutual  benefits  from 
such  cooperation.  Several  approaches  could  be 
pursued.  One  approach  may  be  for  the  United 
States  to  provide  Russia  with  selected  technol¬ 
ogy  that  facilitates  the  indigenous  rebuilding  of 
its  early  warning  systems.  Another  approach 
might  be  to  share  early  warning  data.  For  the 
United  States,  there  is  likely  to  be  substantial 
value  in  having  access  to  Russian  information 
that  might  provide  confirmation  of  third  country 
launch  locations  from  another  azimuth,  data 
about  missile  launches  in  Asia,  and  tracking.  A 
third  approach  might  be  to  establish  a  direct  link 
between  command  centers  to  resolve  ambiguity. 

The  United  States  will  need  to  broaden 
today's  discussion  to  encompass  total  nuclear  ca¬ 
pabilities.  This  must  go  beyond  deployed  strate¬ 
gic  forces  and  include  active  defenses  that  will 
enhance  stability,  permit  the  United  States  to 
meet  its  global  security  responsibilities,  and  de¬ 
fend  against  the  growing  missile  threat  from 
rogue  states.  Also,  the  United  States  must  in¬ 
creasingly  engage  China  in  this  area.  Maintain¬ 
ing  extended  deterrence  will  require  America  to 
sustain  cooperative  relationships  with  nuclear 
and  nonnuclear  alhes. 

Consequences 
for  y.S.  Policy 

Declaratory  Policy 

The  United  States  has  consistently  eschewed 
an  unequivocal  policy  of  "no  first  use"  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Under  the  "Negative  Security  Assur¬ 
ance"  concept,  U.S.  policy  is  not  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  unless  (1)  the  state  attacking  the  United 
States  or  its  allies,  or  its  military  forces,  is  nuclear 
capable;  (2)  the  state  is  not  a  party  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  under  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty;  or  (3)  the 
state  is  engaged  in  a  conflict  where  it  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  nuclear  state. 

Moreover,  U.S.  officials  on  several  occasions 
have  made  it  a  point  not  to  exclude  nuclear 
weapons  use  in  retaliation  for  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  against  the  United  States,  its 
forces,  or  allies.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  nuclear 
response  is  the  first  hne  of  defense  against  such  an 
attack  or  that  nuclear  weapons  use  is  inevitable, 
even  to  destroy  biological  and  chemical  facilities 
and  stocks.  However,  U.S.  policy  seeks  to  make 
clear  that  no  state  can  plan  on  using  chemical  or 
biological  weapons  against  the  United  States 
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without  taking  into  account  the  possibility  of  a 
U.S.  nuclear  response.  This  helps  to  deter  use  in  a 
crisis  and  plays  a  role  in  dissuading  states  from 
pursuing  new  or  improved  capabihties. 

In  some  cases,  ambiguous  declaratory  policy 
may  be  perceived  as  a  lack  of  U.S.  commitment 
that  could  be  exploited.  If  opponents  are  tolerant 
of  cost  and  risk,  greater  clarity  may  be  needed 
for  deterrence.  However,  such  declarations  can 
be  situation  dependent  and  made  privately  with¬ 
out  compromising  a  broader  policy  of  calculated 
ambiguity  and  flexibility.  At  the  same  time,  the 
overall  posture  of  the  U.S.  must  be  able  to  sup¬ 
port  such  a  declaratory  policy.  This  includes  a 
defense  against  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  The  United  States  must  also  be  capable 
of  a  credible  and  proportional  response,  with  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  if  necessary. 


Updating  Old 


U.S.  nuclear  forces  are  the  result  of  Cold  War 
strategic  concepts.  These  concepts  include  nuclear 
deterrence,  graduated  escalation,  and  flexible  tar¬ 
geting  options.  They  were  designed  for  the  U.S.- 
Soviet  rivalry  and  the  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  con¬ 
frontation.  These  concepts  remain  intact  today. 

The  question  is  whether  they  will  remain 
relevant  in  the  face  of  rogues  armed  with  WMD. 
Will  the  concept  of  second-strike  deterrence  mo¬ 
tivate  future  rogues  in  the  same  way  it  con¬ 
strained  the  Soviets  during  the  Cold  War?  Will 
flexible  response  and  gradual  escalation  be  rele¬ 
vant  in  future  regional  crises?  How  will  rogues 
view  theater  defense  against  WMD?  The  an¬ 
swers  to  these  questions  may  be  unclear,  but 
they  must  be  addressed  if  U.S.  nuclear  strategy  is 
to  continue  maturing. 

Determining  the  Future 
of  Missile  Defenses 

The  United  States  is  moving  toward  a  deter¬ 
rence  concept  that  increasingly  emphasizes  a  de¬ 
fensive  component.  This  was  recently  reflected 
in  the  passage  of  the  National  Missile  Defense 
Act  of  1999,  which  makes  it  U.S.  policy  to  de¬ 
ploy  national  missile  defenses  as  soon  as  techno¬ 
logically  possible.  Funding  for  this  system  will 
be  subject  to  the  normal  budgetary  process.  In  a 
separate  section,  the  act  also  reaffirms  U.S.  pol¬ 
icy  on  continued  negotiated  reductions  in  Russ¬ 
ian  nuclear  forces.  Once  deployed,  these  defen¬ 
sive  systems  will  need  to  be  upgraded  on  a 


continuing  basis  and  in  tandem  with  strategic 
offensive  modernization. 

Current  U.S.  policy  also  places  high  prior¬ 
ity  on  defenses  against  theater  ballistic  missiles 
and  cruise  missiles.  For  theater  defense,  the 
United  States  is  pursuing  a  combination  of 
lower-tier  and  upper-tier  systems.  It  is  working 
with  NATO  allies  in  preparation  for  an  era  in 
which  ballistic  missile  defense  of  Europe  could 
become  a  requirement. 


America  will  need  to  maintain  ready,  re¬ 
sponsive,  and  effective  nuclear  forces  as  a  deter¬ 
rent  against  the  spectrum  of  post-Cold  War 
threats.  This  means  that  the  United  States  must 
continue  to  maintain  nuclear  forces  on  alert  for 
crisis  stability  and  crisis  management.  The  level 
and  nature  of  alert  depend  on  the  circumstances. 

Compared  to  Cold  War  levels,  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  the  American  TRIAD  has 
been  taken  off  alert.  The  United  States  has  re¬ 
moved  all  nuclear  weapons  from  surface  ships 
and  nonstrategic  submarines  and  taken  Minute- 
man  II  missiles  off  alert.  The  entire  Poseidon 
submarine  force  was  deactivated  before  its 
scheduled  retirement.  All  B-IB  bombers  have 
been  converted  to  a  conventional  role.  All  strate¬ 
gic  bombers  have  been  taken  off  strip  alert. 

Further  reducing  U.S.  nuclear  forces  and, 
presumably,  Russian  nuclear  forces  on  alert  has 
been  proposed  as  a  way  to  reduce  perceived 
risks  of  unauthorized  or  mistaken  launch  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons.  These  perceptions  arise  from  the 
alleged  unreliability  of  Russian  nuclear  com¬ 
mand  and  control  systems  and  attack  warning 
systems.  Conceivably,  these  defects  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  preemptive  attack  or  miscalculation. 

One  should  not  minimize  the  risks  of  unau¬ 
thorized  or  mistaken  launch,  but  these  risks  need 
to  be  weighed  against  the  very  substantial  liabili¬ 
ties  of  further  de-alerting — that  is,  taking  nuclear 
forces  off  alert  status  and  rendering  them  inca¬ 
pable  of  timely  response. 

It  is  not  clear  that  any  practical  scheme  for 
de-alerting  would  contribute  to  reducing  the  risk 
of  miscalculation.  De-alerting  could  undermine  a 
central  element  of  deterrence,  namely,  the  ability 
to  retaliate  promptly.  This  could  make  a  first 
strike  more  attractive  to  an  aggressor,  particu¬ 
larly  during  a  period  of  tension.  De-alerting 
could  adversely  affect  the  safety  and  security  of 
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warheads  and  other  nuclear  weapons  compo¬ 
nents.  For  example,  storing  de-alerted  compo¬ 
nents  at  sites  separate  from  the  missiles  could  in¬ 
crease  their  vulnerability  to  sabotage  or  theft. 
Additionally,  reassembling  such  systems  in¬ 
creases  the  possibility  of  malfunctions  or  acci¬ 
dents. 

De-alerting  also  introduces  formidable  prob¬ 
lems  of  intrusive  verification.  On-site  inspections 
could  be  required  to  ensure  that  de-alerted  war¬ 
heads  were  not  remated  with  missiles.  Other  de- 
alerting  measures,  such  as  the  removal  of  launch 
codes  from  submarines,  are  not  verifiable.  If  such 
codes  were  removed,  submarines  would  have  to 
reveal  themselves  in  order  to  receive  launch 
codes,  thus  negating  a  deterrent  that  is  survivable. 

From  a  safety,  readiness,  and  command  and 
control  perspective,  it  is  illuminating  to  examine 
what  changed  between  the  demise  of  the  USSR 
and  the  Russia  of  today.  More  is  known  about 
Russia's  procedures  than  the  Soviet  Union's. 
Based  on  iircreased  data  sharing,  exchange  visits, 
and  observations  by  trained  inspectors,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  appear  to  have  well-trained  personnel  and 
adequate  procedures  for  handling  and  safe¬ 
guarding  nuclear  weapons.  In  some  respects, 
these  tasks  have  become  easier  as  a  result  of 
fewer  weapons,  fewer  locations /launch  plat¬ 
forms,  and  less  diversity  in  personnel  handling 
these  weapons  since  their  removal  from  Belarus, 
Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine.  The  United  States  and 
Russia  actively  share  ideas  on  weapons  safe¬ 
guards  and  continue  officer  exchanges. 

From  a  launch  control  perspective,  the 
Russian  problem  is  also  simplified  by  fewer 
units,  a  more  "Russian"  force,  and  a  strong  sen¬ 
ior  cadre  of  knowledgeable  personnel  (where 
the  United  States  uses  first  lieutenants,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  use  lieutenant  colonels  or  colonels),  en¬ 
hanced  electronics  for  connectivity,  and  contin¬ 
ued  investment.  Despite  the  concerns  regarding 
the  launch  of  the  Norwegian  weather  rocket  in 
January  1995  spotted  by  Russian  early-warning 


radars,  the  Russian  command  and  control  sys¬ 
tem  functioned  as  expected,  and  personnel 
made  correct  decisions. 

However,  early  warning  for  Russian  forces 
has  substantially  changed  since  the  Soviet  col¬ 
lapse.  In  the  Soviet  era,  diverse  and  sophisticated 
early-warning  facilities  were  on  the  periphery  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  overlapped  considerably 
This  system  was  a  robust,  closely  coupled  net¬ 
work,  and  Soviet  leadership  was  confident  that  it 
would  receive  sufficient  warning  of  a  nuclear  at¬ 
tack.  That  situation  has  changed.  Some  of  these 
early-warning  facilities  are  now  outside  Russia. 
Others  are  of  dubious  reliability  Funding  for  re¬ 
building  the  system  has  not  been  provided.  Con¬ 
cerns  regarding  Russia's  early-warning  system 
appear  to  be  valid.  A  faulty  early-warning  sys¬ 
tem  could  lead  to  a  misinterpretation  that  results 
in  a  deliberate  counterlaunch. 

Maintaining  Confidence 
Without  Testing 

Retaining  the  safety,  reliability,  security,  and 
performance  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  absence  of 
underground  nuclear  testing  is,  according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  study  by  the  National  Defense  University 
and  the  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory, 
the  highest  risk  component  of  the  U.S.  strategy  for 
sustaining  deterrence.  America  must  maintain  a 
high  level  of  confidence  in  the  nuclear  stockpile. 
U.S.  policy  requires  this  confidence  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  nuclear  testing.  Surveillance  pro¬ 
grams  that  ensure  that  the  stockpile  is  safe  and  re¬ 
liable  continue  to  be  necessary  These  include 
techniques  for  certifying  reliability  and  safety 
without  testing,  as  well  as  maintaining  a  standby 
testing  capability.  The  fewer  numbers  and  types 
of  nuclear  weapons,  the  greater  will  be  the  need 
for  ensuring  their  reliability  and  safety.  A  no-test¬ 
ing  environment  necessitates  a  robust  stockpile 
program  that  will  instill  confidence  in  national 
leadership  and  respect  in  potential  adversaries. 

Because  the  United  States  must  maintain  a 
nuclear  posture  for  decades,  at  the  very  least,  the 
capability  to  redesign  and  remanufacture  nuclear 
weapons  systems  must  exist  at  some  time  early 
in  the  next  century.  Furthermore,  if  the  current 
Stockpile  Stewardship  Program  does  not  de¬ 
velop  viable  means  for  certifying  current 
weapons  in  the  stockpile  and  for  evaluating  pos¬ 
sible  new  designs  in  the  future,  the  United  States 
must  maintain  the  option  to  restore  underground 
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tests  in  a  timely  fashion.  Obviously,  any  decision 
to  test  nuclear  weapons  underground  would  be  a 
momentous  political  decision,  but  the  policies 
and  programs  of  today  must  protect  a  capability 
to  do  so  in  the  future. 


Met  Assessment 

Strategic  nuclear  forces  will  remain  a  main¬ 
stay  of  U.S.  defense  strategy  for  the  future.  While 


traditional  nuclear  threats  are  declining,  new 
threats  are  taking  the  form  of  rogue  states  armed 
with  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  This  likely 
will  create  new  roles  for  U.S.  offensive  forces  and 
requirements  for  deploying  theater  and  national 
missile  defenses.  Along  with  these  changes  will 
come  a  need  to  review  and  potentially  recast 
such  concepts  as  nuclear  deterrence  to  ensure 
that  they  remain  relevant  in  the  future. 
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®  Ml  ®  arms  control  and  disar- 

W  B  mament  headed?  Previously, 

arms  control  successfully  helped 
We  regulate  the  superpowers'  strate¬ 

gic  nuclear  forces,  and  promoted  stable  conven¬ 
tional  force  levels  in  Europe.  In  the  future,  em¬ 
phasis  likely  will  shift  toward  slowing  the 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
(WMD).  Thus,  arms  control  is  in  transition. 

The  arms  control  and  disarmament  process 
is  best  seen  as  a  major  aspect  of  the  shaping 
function  in  U.S.  national  security  strategy,  one 
that  can  reduce  adversary  threats.  Today,  poten¬ 
tial  opponents  of  the  United  States  are  likely  to 
attempt  an  asymmetric  strategy  to  counter 
America's  superior  power  projection  capability. 
Such  a  strategy  could  include  nuclear,  biological, 
and  chemical  (NBC)  weapons  delivered  by  long- 
range  missiles.  A  major  objective  of  any  U.S. 
arms  control  and  disarmament  strategy  is  to 
frustrate,  if  not  block,  this  development.  It  also 
seeks  to  secure  a  more  favorable  geostrategic  en¬ 
vironment  for  the  United  States  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  community. 

Over  the  last  5  years,  the  arms  control  and 
disarmament  agenda  has  included; 

■  Reducing  and  stabilizing  U.S.  and  Russian  nu¬ 
clear  arsenals 


■  Maintaining  and  expanding  nonproliferation 
regimes  that  restrain  the  testing  and  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons 

■  Constraining  the  spread  of  long-range  ballistic 
and  cruise  missiles 

■  Banning  chemical  and  biological  weapons 

■  Restricting  the  size  and  composition  of  conven¬ 
tional  arms  in  the  context  of  regional  restraint  regimes 

■  Creating  regional  confidence-building  and 
crisis-management  measures 

■  Banning  certain  classes  of  nonnuclear  arms, 
e.g.,  land  mines. 

In  most  cases,  arms  control  and  disarma¬ 
ment  talks  have  been  conducted  as  formal  bilat¬ 
eral  and  multilateral  arms  negotiations.  These 
negotiations  are  protracted  and  produce  highly 
structured  agreements,  such  as  START  I  and  II 
and  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  (CWC). 
More  recently,  interest  has  been  renewed  in  more 
informal  bilateral  and  multilateral  arms  restraint 
and  disarmament  regimes.  Most  noteworthy  was 
the  1991  Bush-Gorbachev  initiative  to  reduce  and 
consolidate  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  tactical /theater 
nuclear  arsenals  without  a  formal  agreement.  Re¬ 
cently,  the  nongovernmental  organization  (NGO) 
has  become  an  arms  control  and  disarmament 
actor.  A  variety  of  activist  NGOs  and  lesser  pow¬ 
ers  collaborated  to  affect  the  negotiation  and 
global  ratification  of  a  ban  on  land  mines. 
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Iraqi  al-Hussein  Scud 
missile  to  be  destroyed 
by  United  Nations 
inspectors  in  Iraq 


From  the  perspective  of  the  Cold  War, 
progress  in  arms  control  and  disarmament  has 
been  spectacular  and  rapid.  Immediately  after  the 
Soviet  Union's  collapse  in  December  1991,  major 
advances  in  arms  control  and  disarmament  were 
achieved  for  both  nuclear  and  conventional 
forces.  START  I  and  11  nuclear  reduction  agree¬ 
ments  were  signed  betw'een  the  United  States 
and  Russia  in  1992  and  1993.  Ratification  of  the 
massive,  multilateral  Conventional  Forces  in  Eu¬ 
rope  (CEE)  agreement  in  1993  also  advanced  Eu¬ 
ropean  regional  security.  These  successes  led  to 
international  euphoria  in  the  mid-1990s  that 
rapid  and  far-reaching  arms  control  and  disarma¬ 
ment  progress  was  both  feasible  and  desirable. 
Hopes  were  heightened  further  in  1995  with  the 
renewal  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT) 
and  major  progress  in  the  negotiations  of  a  CWC 
and  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT). 

During  1998,  the  arms  control  and  disarma¬ 
ment  process  suffered  several  setbacks.  Further, 
the  domestic  political  importance  of  any  arms 
control  and  disarmament  agreement  has  steadily 
faded  since  the  Cold  War's  end.  Much  of  the 
electorate  in  the  United  States  and  other  indus¬ 
trial  democracies  has  become  preoccupied  with 
major  domestic  social  and  economic  issues.  This 
setting  will  influence  how  the  future  unfolds. 


Key  Treods 

While  the  immediate  post-Cold  War  pe¬ 
riod,  1992-97,  was  marked  with  considerable 
success,  more  recent  events  suggest  cloudy 
prospects  ahead. 

Stalled  U.S.-Russia 
Nuclear  Negotiations 

Building  on  the  momentum  of  the  1987  In¬ 
termediate  Nuclear  Forces  Treaty  and  the  1991 
Bush-Gorbachev  mutual  reduction  agreements, 
the  first  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Treaty  (START 
I)  was  signed  by  1992.  Rapid  progress  occurred  in 
START  II,  which  was  signed  by  Presidents  Bush 
and  Yeltsin  in  1993.  Both  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
Russian  Duma  ratified  START  I  in  1994.  The  U.S. 
Senate  ratified  START  II  in  1995. 

Considerable  progress  was  also  made  in  a 
new  post-Cold  War  issue,  the  Russification  of  the 
Soviet  nuclear  arsenal.  After  prodding  from  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Bush  administration  launched  the  Co¬ 
operative  Threat  Reduction  (CTR)  effort  that  was 
followed  by  the  Nunn-Lugar  Act  of  1993.  Both 
the  Bush  and  Clinton  administrations  success¬ 
fully  negotiated  with  the  Newly  Independent 
States  (NIS)  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  that  pos¬ 
sessed  portions  of  the  Soviet  arsenal — Belarus, 
Ukraine,  and  Kazakhstan.  All  three  nations  be¬ 
lieved  that  their  long-term  security  interests 
would  be  served  by  giving  up  the  Soviet  nuclear 
legacy.  In  1994,  the  final  process  of  Russification 
occurred  after  Ukraine  agreed  to  give  up  its  nu¬ 
clear  arsenal  and  missile  capabilities. 

However,  further  progress  in  START  has 
stalled.  The  Russian  Duma  has  refused  to  ratify 
START  II.  Several  factors  have  had  an  impact. 
First  is  the  disastrous  collapse  of  the  Russian 
economy  and  concomitant  deterioration  of  the 
Russian  armed  forces.  Second,  the  Russian  na¬ 
tional  security  and  political  elites  perceive  that 
Russia  has  suffered  several  disastrous  strategic 
reversals,  such  as  NATO  expansion  eastward. 
Third  is  the  belief  that  the  United  States  is  the 
"sole  surviving  superpower"  and  has  to  be  coun¬ 
tered.  This  latter  view  within  Russian  publics  and 
elites  has  greatly  strengthened  and  broadened 
after  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
conducted  Operation  Desert  Fox  against  Iraq  dur¬ 
ing  December  1998  and  NATO  launched  Opera¬ 
tion  Allied  Force  against  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  during  spring  1999.  Essentially,  the 
Russian  elite's  focus  has  shifted  away  from  build¬ 
ing  a  strong  strategic  partnership  with  the  United 
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States  toward  a  more  interest-based  policy  that 
emphasizes  Russia's  nuclear  strength. 

Russian  opponents  of  START  If  ratification 
make  the  following  arguments: 

■  The  Russian  armed  forces  have  suffered  a  cata¬ 
strophic  quantitative  and  qualitative  drop  in  capability, 
as  dramatized  by  their  poor  showing  in  the  war  with 
Chechnya. 

B  Simultaneously,  the  Russian  economy  has  not 
become  a  competitive  capitalist  economy  and  remains 
in  crisis  after  the  August  1998  default.  The  Russian 
Government's  inability  to  collect  taxes  has  lead  to  a  fis¬ 
cal  starvation  diet  for  the  armed  forces,  precluding  its 
transition  to  a  smaller,  more  professional,  and  high- 
technology  force.  The  failure  to  modernize  the  Russian 
military  establishment  has  been  highlighted  by  the 
heavy  use  of  high-technology  air  power  by  NATO 
against  Yugoslavia. 

m  Russia  has  suffered  several  strategic  reversals 
and  is  without  major  allies.  This  belief  has  been  height¬ 
ened  by  the  eastward  expansion  of  NATO. 

B  As  a  "great  power,"  Russia  has  only  one  asset  to 
rely  upon  until  its  economy  and  armed  forces  re¬ 
cover — nuclear  weapons. 

B  Dismantling  and  converting  multiple  warhead 
ICBMs  to  single  warhead  ICBMs  is  very  expensive. 

a  Russia  must  maintain  a  large  operational  nuclear 
arsenal  to  compensate  for  weak  conventional  forces  and 
to  ensure  that  it  can  deal  with  any  possible  U.S.  deploy¬ 
ment  of  a  robust  national  missile  defense  (NMD). 

In  an  effort  to  accommodate  Russia,  the 
Clinton  administration  agreed  to  change  the  date 
for  dismantlement  of  its  multiple  warhead 
ICBMs,  from  2003  to  2007;  this  would  ameliorate 
the  high  costs  associated  with  dismantling  this 
force  and  replacing  it  with  single-  warhead 
ICBMs.  Further,  the  administration  agreed  to 
move  to  a  lower  weapons  level  in  a  START  III 
agreement,  which  would  be  2,000  to  2,500  strate¬ 
gic  nuclear  warheads. 

Nuclear  issues  have  changed.  An  example 
of  how  they  have  changed  is  the  U.S.  strategy  to 
find  a  response  to  the  possible  failure  of  the 
NPT,  an  effort  that  created  tensions  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  A  central  feature  of 
the  U.S.  counterproliferation  strategy  is  the  de¬ 
ployment  of  very  robust  theater  missile  defenses 
(TMD),  which  are  designed  to  intercept  long- 
range  theater  ballistic  missiles.  The  Russians  are 
concerned  that  this  program  w'ould  lead  to  the 
U.S.  deployment  of  a  strategic  antiballistic  mis¬ 
sile  (ABM)  system  as  part  of  a  NMD.  Further, 
the  Russian  Government  is  concerned  that  test¬ 
ing  of  a  high-performance  TMD  would  directly 
violate  the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  This  was 
one  of  the  arguments  used  by  opponents  of 
START  II  in  the  Russian  Duma,  which  was  not 
ratified  as  of  mid-1999. 


To  deal  with  these  concerns,  the  Clinton  ad¬ 
ministration  successfully  negotiated  an  agreement 
with  the  Russian  Government  at  Helsinki  in  1997. 
It  allows  the  United  States  to  test  a  wide  range  of 
high-performance  TMDs  while  staying  within  the 
newly  agreed  definition  of  "demarcation"  be¬ 
tween  theater  missile  and  strategic  ABM  defense. 

However,  this  agreement  did  not  break  the 
logjam  in  the  Russian  Duma.  Essentially,  U.S. 
policy  has  become  hostage  to  President  Yeltsin's 
rapid  demise  as  a  powerful  political  force.  Amer¬ 
ica  has  had  to  deal  with  three  new  Russia  gov¬ 
ernments  during  1998.  In  1999,  however,  the 
Cologne  Summit  opened  the  prospect  for 
renewed  negotiations  on  both  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive  strategic  systems. 

A  more  positive  development  has  been  the 
continued  progress  in  CTR  programs.  In  the  1998 
budget  agreement.  Congress  provided  substan¬ 
tial  funding  for  continued  U.S.  purchases  of  sur¬ 
plus,  weapons-grade,  highly  enriched  uranium 
and  negotiations  for  similar  purchases  of 
weapons-grade  plutonium. 

China  as  a  Factor  in  the 
Negotiating  Process 

Another  factor  is  influencing  U.S.  negotia¬ 
tions  over  the  fate  of  the  ABM  Treaty  with  Rus¬ 
sia.  Beijing  has  expressed  sharp  opposition  to 
any  U.S.  collaboration  with  Japan  in  developing 
a  high-performance  TMD.  The  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  argues  that  such  missile  defenses  will 
"destabilize  the  regional  military  balance."  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  Chinese  have  expressed  vigorous  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  United  States  providing  Taiwan 
with  any  TMD,  even  lower  performance  systems 
such  as  the  Patriot  Advanced  Capability  III  inter¬ 
ceptor.  Although  the  Chinese  nuclear  arsenal  is 
modest  by  U.S.  and  Russian  standards,  this 
could  change  in  the  future,  if  China  deploys 
large  numbers  of  its  next  generation  of  long- 
range  missiles.  The  May  1999  Cox  Commission 
report  indicated  that  China  may  have  gained  sig¬ 
nificant  nuclear  advantages  through  espionage. 

Dealing  with  nuclear-armed  third  parties 
will  loom  large  in  the  next  century.  This  espe¬ 
cially  will  be  the  case  if  America  hopes  to  move 
the  START  bilateral  process  into  multilateral  ne¬ 
gotiations.  Such  third  parties  may  not  prevent 
deeper  cuts,  even  below  START  III  levels,  but 
they  likely  will  complicate  the  process  and 
constrain  agreements  in  ballistic  missile  defense. 
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Halting  the  Spread 
ofWMD 

Containing,  if  not  reversing,  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation  is  becoming  important  in 
the  arms  control  and  disarmament  agenda.  Ban¬ 
ning  the  production  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  is  also  important.  The  nuclear  nonpro¬ 
liferation  effort  has  been  a  major  element  of  U.S. 
national  security  strategy  since  the  mid-1960s.  It 
was  enshrined  in  the  1968  NPT,  which  recog¬ 
nized  the  existence  of  only  five  nuclear  weapon 
states;  these  are  the  permanent  members  of  the 
UN  Security  Council,  the  United  States,  Russia, 
China,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  These 
became  known  as  the  P-5.  In  recent  years,  the 
Bush  and  Clinton  administrations  also  have 
made  nuclear  nonproliferation  a  national  secu¬ 
rity  priority. 

B}'  the  mid-1990s,  the  prospects  for  nuclear 
nonproliferation  improved  significantly  and 
appeared  headed  in  a  favorable  direction. 
Progress  included: 

■  The  forceful  dismantlement  of  tlie  Iraqi  nuclear, 
biological,  and  chemical  weapons  program  following 
Baghdad's  defeat  in  the  1991  Persian  Gulf  War,  The 
United  States  led  an  international  coalition  and  sus¬ 
tained  consensus  within  the  UN  Security  Council  to 
ensure  that  Iraq  was  placed  under  a  constraining  peace 
agreement  enforced  by  economic  embargo. 

■  Successful  rollback  of  South  Africa's  nuclear 
weapons  program  following  the  end  of  the  apartheid 
government  in  1994. 

a  Brazil  and  Argentina's  renunciation  of  their  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  programs  in  1994. 

a  Indefinite  extension  of  an  unchanged  NPT  in 

1995. 

a  Withdrawal  of  nuclear  arsenals  and  associated 
long-range  missiles  from  Ukraine,  Belarus,  and  Kaza¬ 
khstan  to  Russia  by  1996  (see  above). 

a  The  apparent  freezing  of  the  North  Korean  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  program  in  1994  through  the  Frame¬ 
work  Agreement.  The  United  States,  South  Korea,  and 
Japan  agreed  to  provide  alternative  sources  of  energy 
to  include  shipments  of  fuel  oil  and  construction  of 
two,  large,  light-water  nuclear  reactors. 

a  Signing  of  the  CTBT  by  the  permanent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  UN  Security  Council  in  1996. 

This  success  was  further  reinforced  by  a  ro¬ 
bust  series  of  agreements,  such  as  the  London 
Suppliers  Group  and  Zanger  Accord.  These 
placed  restrictions  on  the  diffusion  of  dual-use 
nuclear  technology. 

More  recent  events  have  cast  doubts  on  the 
NPT  regime's  sustainability.  On  May  11  and  13, 
1998,  India  conducted  underground  nuclear 
tests.  Two  weeks  later,  Pakistan  conducted  its 
own  underground  nuclear  tests.  Although  the 


number  and  characteristics  of  both  test  series 
were  subject  to  question,  both  states  broke  the 
nuclear  weapon  threshold.  For  more  than  two 
decades,  India  and  Pakistan  maintained  "virtual 
nuclear  arsenals"  without  overt  testing  and  de¬ 
ployment.  That  bilateral  self-restraint  collapsed 
once  the  Indian  Hindu  Nationalist  Party's  coali¬ 
tion  government  advocated  ending  "nuclear 
apartheid"  and  overtly  tested  an  operational  nu¬ 
clear  arsenal.  Given  India's  substantial  regional 
military  superiority,  the  Pakistani  Government 
decided  to  test  in  order  to  provide  Pakistan  with 
a  "great  equalizer." 

American  response  to  these  tests  was  firm 
and  included  near-automatic  economic  sanctions 
imposed  by  nonproliferation  legislation.  The 
Clinton  administration  hoped  that  the  interna¬ 
tional  community  would  express  outrage  over 
the  Indian  and  Pakistani  tests,  but  the  response 
was  mixed.  Although  the  P-5  and  G-7  have  been 
willing  to  express  strong  opposition,  several 
major  states  have  refused  to  impose  economic 
sanctions.  These  include  Russia,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France.  Russia  continues  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  military  sales  with  India,  including  the 
proposed  sale  of  two  large  nuclear  power  reac¬ 
tors.  Russian  aerospace  and  nuclear  sectors  are 
desperate  for  income.  This  has  clearly  taken 
precedence  over  Russia's  longer  term  strategic 
objective  of  preventing  the  rise  of  nuclear 
weapon  states  on  its  periphery.  Whether  nuclear 
proliferation  can  be  constrained  in  South  Asia  or 
elsewhere  is  uncertain. 

"Agreed  Framework"  with 
North  Korea 

The  United  States  nuclear  nonproliferation 
strategy  was  further  strained  in  the  fall  of  1998. 
U.S,  intelligence  detected  construction  of  a  large 
underground  facility  north  of  the  Yongbyon  nu¬ 
clear  research  center  in  North  Korea.  Both  the 
United  States  and  South  Korea  are  concerned 
that  North  Korea  may  be  constructing  a  fissile 
material  production  facility  at  this  site,  and  thus 
reneging  on  the  Agreed  Framework.  The  United 
States  conducted  an  inspection  of  this  facility  in 
May  1999,  but  concerns  persist  that  other  under¬ 
ground  sites  may  exist.  In  addition.  North 
Korea's  testing  of  a  missile  over  Japan  suggests 
efforts  to  acquire  delivery  systems  for  WMD. 
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The  Mendeleyev  Chemical 
Technical  University  in 
Moscow,  subject  of  U.S. 
sanctions  after  alleged 
failure  to  prevent  leaks  of 
nuclear  and  missile  tech¬ 
nology  to  Iran 


Global  Ratification 
oftheCTBT 

The  fate  of  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (CTBT)  is  closely  tied  to  the  outcome  of 


the  Indian  and  Pakistani  nuclear  tests.  In  1997, 


the  P-5  signed  the  CTBT.  Even  then  India  ex¬ 
pressed  its  strong  opposition  to  signing  the 
agreement.  As  written,  all  potential  nuclear- 
armed  states,  including  India,  must  ratify  the 
CTBT  before  it  comes  into  force.  A  critical  issue  is 


whether  America  can  convince  India  and  Pak¬ 


istan  to  sign  the  CTBT.  India  demands  that  it  be 


formally  declared  a  nuclear-weapon  state,  which 
is  not  possible  under  the  current  NPT  terms.  In 
the  United  States,  strong  opposition  to  ratifica¬ 
tion  has  been  expressed  in  the  Senate.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  CTBT  fate  remains  uncertain  and  subject  to 
political  debate  in  several  quarters. 

Spread  of  Long-Range  Missile 
Technology 

Long-range  ballistic  missiles  are  the  preferred 
means  of  delivering  WMD.  By  the  early  1980s,  the 
United  States  negotiated  with  its  allies  the  Missile 
Technology  Control  Regime  (MTCR).  After  the 
Cold  War,  America  convinced  Russia  and  Ukraine 
to  join  the  MTCR;  China  also  agreed  to  adhere  to 
its  provisions.  Essentially,  the  MTCR  attempts  to 
restrict  the  diffusion  of  ballistic  missiles  with 
ranges  greater  than  300  kilometers  and  payloads 
of  500  kilograms.  The  United  States  has  led  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  include  long-range  cruise  missiles  as  part 
of  the  MTCR  protocols. 

However,  1998  was  a  bad  year  for  the 
MTCR.  Several  events  signaled  this  regime's  in¬ 
ability  to  limit  the  spread  of  long-range  ballistic 
and  cruise  missiles: 

■  In  April,  Pakistan  tested  the  Ghauri  medium- 
range  ballistic  missile  (MRBM)  to  range  of  1,500  kilo¬ 
meters.  This  missile  is  believed  to  be  a  clone  of  the 
North  Korean  No  Dong. 

■  In  May,  India  announced  that  it  deployed  its 
Prithvi  short-range  ballistic  missile  (SRBM)  and  would 
develop  the  Agni  II  intermediate-range  ballistic  missile 
(IRBM).  The  latter  had  its  first  test  flight  during  April 
1999  which  prompted  a  second  Pakistani  test  of  the 
Ghauri  MRBM  and  the  first  test  of  the  Shaheen  SRBM. 

a  In  July,  Iran  attempted  a  full  range  test  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  MRBM.  Although  it  failed,  this  missile  confirmed 
long-suspected  missile  technology  transfers  between 
Iran  and  North  Korea. 

■  In  August,  North  Korea  launched  a  three-stage 
missile  over  northern  Japan  in  a  failed  attempt  to  orbit 
a  satellite.  This  test  alarmed  the  Japanese  Government, 
and  revealed  that  North  Korea  had  mastered  a  multi¬ 
stage  missile  technology'.  This  could  allow  North  Korea 
to  develop  an  IRBM  with  a  range  of  several  thousand 
kilometers.  It  is  presumed  that  Pakistan,  Iran,  and  oth¬ 
ers  will  be  able  to  acquire  this  class  of  ballistic  missile. 

■  Evidence  indicated  that  Russian  missile  expert¬ 
ise  and  technology  were  spreading  to  such  clients  as 
Iraq  and  Iran. 

These  events  gave  credence  to  the  findings  of 
a  bipartisan  study,  headed  by  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Rumsfeld  that  missile  developers  might 
make  substantial  progress  before  being  detected 
by  U.S.  intelligence.  The  United  States  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  gained  Russian,  Chinese,  and  Ukrainian 
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cooperation  on  limiting  the  spread  of  their  mis¬ 
sile  technology.  But  the  events  in  1998  reveal 
MTCR  limits  regarding  a  dedicated  proliferator, 
such  as  North  Korea.  Pyongyang  has  stated  in  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  Washington  that  it  is  generating 
more  than  $500  million  annually  in  revenue  from 
missiles  and  related  technology  exports. 

Even  if  the  United  States  can  constrain  North 
Korea,  No  Dong  class  missile  technology  may 
have  already  been  transferred  to  Pakistan  and 
Iran.  Further  evidence  suggests  that  similar  mis¬ 
sile  sales  and  technology  transfers  are  underway 
with  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Libya.  These  states  could 
have  an  MRBM-class  missile  operational  within  a 
few  years.  Less  certain  is  whether  they  will  ac¬ 
quire  multistage  missiles  in  operational  numbers. 
Beyond  the  No  Dong  class  liquid-fueled  missiles, 
several  countries  may  acquire  long-range  solid 
propellant  missiles.  Reportedly,  Pakistan  already 
has  the  Cliinese-developed  M-9  and  M-11  class 
SRBMs.  Similar  programs  are  underway  in  Iran 
and  Syria. 

The  diffusion  of  missile  technology  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  "asymmetric  threat"  that  might  be 
employed  by  a  regional  state  in  conflict  with  the 
America.  Although  cruise  missile  technology  is 
covered  by  the  MTCR,  the  United  States  is  find¬ 
ing  it  difficult  to  thwart  the  spread  of  that  tech¬ 
nology.  The  United  States  has  repeatedly  demon¬ 
strated  the  usefulness  of  long-range  cruise 
missiles,  and  a  number  of  states  are  actively  sell¬ 
ing  systems  and  technology.  Recently,  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  disputed 
this  issue.  The  United  Kingdom  seeks  to  sell  a 
variant  of  its  air-launched  Storm  Shadow  cruise 
missile  to  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The  spread 
of  antiship  missiles  and  long-range  unmanned 
air  vehicles  has  further  blurred  cruise  missile 
technology  distinctions.  Both  can  be  converted  to 
ground  attack,  especially  with  widespread  and 
low-cost  access  to  the  Global  Positioning  System, 
which  can  provide  accurate  guidance. 

Enforcing  the  Chemical 
Weapons  Convention 

The  ratification  of  the  Chemical  Weapons 
Convention  (CWC)  parallels  the  nuclear  non¬ 
proliferation  effort.  This  treaty  calls  for  banning 
all  chemical  weapons.  It  establishes  an  unprece¬ 
dented  degree  of  onsite  inspection,  especially  for 
the  signatories'  chemical  industries.  However, 
the  challenge  to  this  ambitious  agreement  is  dual 
technologies — those  that  have  peaceful  as  well  as 
military  applications. 


After  stiff  debate,  the  U.S.  Senate  ratified  the 
CWC  in  1997.  Only  at  the  eleventh  hour  was  en¬ 
abling  legislation  passed  during  the  fall  of  1998. 
All  major  powers  have  signed  and  ratified  the 
CWC,  which  became  international  law  in  the  fall 
of  1997.  Iran,  Egypt,  and  other  greater  Middle 
East  states  have  refused  to  ratify  the  CWC  until 
the  issue  of  Israel's  clandestine  nuclear  weapon 
program  is  resolved. 

More  worrisome  has  been  the  appearance 
of  "sanction  fatigue"  within  the  UN  Security 
Council.  Iraq  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  UN 
inspection  regime,  which  was  to  ensure  the  com¬ 
plete  dismantlement  of  Iraq's  WMD  arsenal. 
During  the  winter  of  1998,  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  failed  to  gain  P-5  consensus  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  force  against  Iraq.  As  a  result, 
Washington  has  had  to  resort  to  UN  economic 
sanctions  to  encourage  the  reintroducttion  of 
UN  inspection  of  suspected  Iraqi  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  facilities. 

The  Iraqi  regime  is  playing  a  cat  and  mouse 
game.  Saddam  Hussein  is  counting  on  Russia, 
France,  and  China  to  diminish  their  support  for 
the  punitive  peace  agreement  imposed  by  the 
United  Nations  after  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  An¬ 
other  round  of  this  "game"  occurred  during  No¬ 
vember  1998.  The  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  threatened  to  launch  massive  air  and 
missile  strikes  against  Iraq.  This  seemingly  com¬ 
pelled  Iraq  to  accept  UN  inspectors  again.  When 
Iraq  subsequently  failed  to  comply,  America  and 
Britain  launched  bombing  attacks  in  late  Decem¬ 
ber  1998.  In  the  aftermath,  Iraq  refused  to  let  the 
UN  Special  Commission  inspectors  return.  The 
future  is  uncertain. 

Although  less  dramatic,  the  U.S.  economic 
and  technological  sanctions  on  Iran  have  been 
eroding  under  pressure  of  European  and  U.S.  pe¬ 
troleum  industry  interests.  The  United  States  is 
finding  that  while  the  international  community 
favors  nonproliferation,  powerful  countervailing 
economic  incentives  undermine  enforcement. 

BWC  and  Dual-Purpose 
Technology 

The  Biological  and  Toxic  Weapons  Conven¬ 
tion  (BWC),  ratified  by  the  major  powers  in  1972, 
is  an  example  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  limit  dual- 
purpose  technologies.  Unlike  the  CWC,  the  BWC 
has  no  rigorous  onsite  inspection  procedures. 
Similar  to  chemical  weapons  technologies,  the  bi¬ 
ological  weapons  are  produced  using  dual-pur¬ 
pose  technologies.  However,  biological  weapons 
can  be  more  readily  developed.  They  also  can  be 
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U.S.  soldier  checking 
M-90  chemical  detection 
unit  during  Exercise  Foal 
Eagle  98 


far  more  potent.  The  Aum  Shinrikyo  (Supreme 
Truth)  terrorist  organization  developed  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  deploy  both  BW  and  CW  in  1995.  For¬ 
tunately,  they  proved  to  be  technically  and  opera¬ 
tionally  incompetent. 

Over  the  years,  the  United  States  has  hoped 
that  the  horrific  and  potentially  uncontrollable 
nature  of  biological  warfare  would  reinforce  the 
norm  against  it.  U.S.  policy  planners  have  be¬ 
come  concerned  that  potential  enemies  of  the 
United  States  may  view  biological  weapons  as 
an  ideal  asymmetric  weapon. 

High-level  defectors  have  revealed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  grossly  violated  the  BWC  with  an 
ambitious  BW  program  in  the  mid-1980s.  Some 
sources  suggested  that  this  was  a  planned  asym¬ 
metric  response  to  the  U.S.  threat  to  deploy  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI).  Evidence  also 
indicates  that  this  program  did  not  fully  shut 
down  until  the  late-1990s.  Similar  to  the  nuclear 
and  missile  communities,  a  large  cadre  of  former 
Soviet  biological  weapons  personnel  is  looking  for 
employment.  They  are  likely  to  be  in  high  de¬ 
mand,  because  they  possess  expertise  m  a  new 
generation  of  biological  weapons,  including 
pathogens  altered  by  genetic  manipulation. 

As  a  result  of  the  difficulty  of  limiting  chem¬ 
ical  and  biological  weapons,  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  seeks  the  development  of  a  more  effective 
homeland  defense  capability.  This  effort  ranges 


from  a  major  reorganization  of  the  federal  de¬ 
fense  and  response  system  to  the  creation  of  re¬ 
sponse  units  within  the  National  Guard  . 

Regional  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament 

The  Conventional  Forces  in  Europe  (CFE) 
treaty  of  1993  further  encouraged  post-Cold  War 
euphoria.  It  dramatically  reduced  the  size  of  con¬ 
ventional  forces  in  Europe  and  the  NIS.  It  also  set 
limits  on  these  forces.  The  success  of  CFE  con¬ 
trasts  with  the  protracted  and  unsuccessful  nego¬ 
tiations  during  the  Mutual  Balanced  Force  Re¬ 
duction  era. 

By  spring  1999,  the  terms  of  the  CFE  treaty 
were  modified  to  accommodate  Russian  concerns 
regarding  their  deployment  of  forces  into  the 
Caucasus.  Ratification  of  these  changes  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  fall  of  1999.  The  CFE  prompted  one 
of  the  largest  meltdowns  ever  of  armored  fight¬ 
ing  vehicles.  However,  all  parties  were  permitted 
to  transfer  older  equipment  to  less  well-equipped 
allies  to  stay  within  national  limits. 

Complementing  the  CFE  was  an  Open  Skies 
Agreement  that  allowed  for  regular  reconnais¬ 
sance  by  designated  aircraft  of  the  major  parties. 
This  includes  reconnaissance  by  Russian  aircraft 
over  Canada  and  the  United  States,  a  reflection 
of  the  profound  strategic  change  that  followed 
the  Soviet  Union's  collapse. 
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Regional  Confidence-Building 
Measures 

The  CFE  process  has  functioned  rather 
smoothly.  No  member  has  the  financial  resources, 
much  less  the  strategic  inclination,  to  upset  that 
agreement.  Similar  disarmament  and  restraint 
regimes  have  been  informally  discussed  for  the 
Middle  East,  South  Asia,  and  the  Korean  penin¬ 
sula.  However,  they  have  not  moved  into  the 
more  formal  state-to-state  negotiating  process. 

Other  attempts  at  developing  similar  regional 
confidence-building  measures  have  either  been 
stillborn  or  unsuccessful.  Hopes  that  the  Frame¬ 
work  Agreement  would  "put  the  North  Korea  nu¬ 
clear  weapon  genie  back  in  the  bottle"  have 
proven  premature.  The  intermittent  Four  Power 
talks  have  not  seriously  addressed  confidence¬ 
building  or  regional  arms  control  measures.  Fu¬ 
ture  negotiations  between  India  and  Pakistan  ap¬ 
pear  possible,  but  that  bilateral  process  is  likely  to 
be  protracted.  In  the  Greater  Middle  East,  any 
plausible  confidence-building  and/or  regional 
arms  control  agenda  awaits  the  outcome  of  the 
protracted  Israeli  and  Palestinian  negotiations. 

A  search  for  landmines 
placed  by  Tamil  rebels 
near  Mankulam,  Sri  Lanka 


Nongovernmental 

Organizations 

Nongovernmental  organizations  (NGOs) 
have  grown  in  prominence  in  the  international 
arms  control  and  disarmament  process.  This  is 
largely  attributable  to  the  Cold  War's  end  and 
the  expansion  of  international  multimedia,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Internet  and  World  Wide  Web.  A  vari¬ 
ety  of  international  groups  has  lobbied  for  radi¬ 
cal  reduction  if  not  abolition  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Radical  nuclear  weapon  limits  leading  to  out¬ 
right  abolition  once  were  dismissed  as  a  fringe 
idea.  Today,  the  concept  has  gained  considerable 
support.  This  has  led  to  activist  efforts  to  per¬ 
suade  the  International  Court  of  Justice  to  de¬ 
clare  nuclear  weapons  as  internationally  illegal 
in  war.  However,  no  well-organized  NGO  effort 
has  developed  to  pursue  grass  roots  support  for 
nuclear  abolition. 

The  International  Committee  to  Ban  Land 
Mines  has  proven  to  be  a  successful  NGO  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  focused  disarmament  agenda.  This 
coalition  of  NGOs  and  such  countries  as  Canada 
and  Norway  helped  negotiate  the  Convention  on 
the  Prohibition  of  the  Use,  Stockpiling,  Produc¬ 
tion  and  Transfer  of  Anti-Personnel  Mines  and 
Their  Destruction.  Reflecting  its  military  commit¬ 
ment  to  South  Korea,  the  United  States  resisted 
this  effort,  to  the  dismay  of  the  international  ac¬ 
tivists.  At  present,  some  70  states  have  ratified 
the  landmine  ban,  which  gives  it  the  force  of  in¬ 
ternational  law.  Aside  from  the  United  States, 
several  other  major  military  powers,  such  as 
China,  have  refused  to  sign  the  agreement. 

Although  not  an  arms  control  and  disarma¬ 
ment  issue  in  the  strict  sense,  America  suffered  a 
similar  outcome  in  negotiating  the  creation  of  an 
International  Criminal  Court  (ICC).  Initially,  the 
United  States  thought  that  creation  of  this  court 
would  be  a  useful  institutionalization  of  the 
Hague  Tribunal  war  crimes  court  process.  How¬ 
ever,  various  opponents  of  U.S.  global  power  pro¬ 
jection  were  able  to  gain  provisions  the  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  found  objectionable.  In  the  end,  the  United 
States  was  unable  to  support  the  ICC  proposal. 

Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament:  A  Strategic 
Paradox 

Recent  arms  control  and  disarmament  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  frustrating.  Just  as  progress 
seems  to  be  made,  the  process  suffers  setbacks. 
Yet,  unmitigated  pessimism  is  not  warranted.  So 
far,  the  arms  control  and  disarmament  process 
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Land  Mine  Facts 

>i  About  too  million  land  mines  lie 
dormant  in  the  ground  in  more  than 
70  countries  until  someone  triggers 
one  by  touching  or  handling  it. 

K  Aimost  10,000  people  a  year  are  kilied 
and  anodter  16,000  are  maimed  by  mines; 
nearly  00%  of  the  victims  are  civilians 
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ss  There  are  more  than  250,000  mine 
related  amputees  in  the  world. 

is  Estimated  cost  to  remove  all  land 
mines;  at  least  $30  billion. 

More  new  land  mines  are  still  being 
laid  than  are  removed 
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Source:  The  Washington  Post  March  6, 1 999.  A1 5, 


has  served  U.S.  interests.  The  issue  is  whether 
this  process  can  deal  with  the  challenges  ahead. 

Much  will  depend  on  how  the  future  un¬ 
folds.  American  interests  in  preventing  further 
WMD  proliferation  are  shared  by  many  other 
countries,  including  the  core  democracies.  The 
United  States  and  its  partners  doubtless  will  con¬ 
tinue  exerting  strong  efforts  in  this  endeavor.  The 
best  case  outcome  would  be  keeping  proliferation 
to  a  minimum.  A  worst  case  would  be  a  collapse 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament,  with  accelerat¬ 
ing  proliferation  in  several  regions.  The  conse¬ 
quences  for  U.S.  interests  would  be  grave.  In  be¬ 
tween  lies  a  more  probable  scenario:  arms  control 
efforts  will  continue  succeeding  in  important 
ways,  yet  proliferation  will  occur  in  selected 
places.  This  middle-ground  scenario  would  affect 
U.S.  interests  in  mixed  but  dangerous  ways. 

The  United  States  and  the  arms  control 
process  face  a  strategic  paradox.  On  the  one 
hand,  U.S.  power  is  second  to  none.  It  has  the 
opportunity  to  shape  the  future  international  se¬ 
curity  environment.  Through  arms  control  and 
disarmament  it  can  reduce  the  threats  to  interna¬ 
tional  security.  It  also  can  help  extend  deterrence 
and  stability  to  its  allies  and  friends  throughout 
the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  will 
have  a  difficult  time  mobilizing  global  consensus 


for  new  arms  control  accords.  Much  of  the  world 
is  suspicious,  if  not  resentful,  of  American  politi¬ 
cal,  military,  technological,  and  economic  domi¬ 
nance.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  three  key 
transition  states,  Russia,  China,  and  India.  The 
attitude  of  the  Russian  elite  toward  the  United 
States  has  changed,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
Russian  Duma's  failure  to  ratify  START  II.  Al¬ 
though  U.S.  and  Chinese  relations  have  seem¬ 
ingly  improved  because  of  the  administration's 
successful  engagement  strategy,  a  potential  for 
strategic  rivalry  exists,  as  evidenced  by  Beijing's 
national  security  strategy.  India  has  forcefully 
declared  that  the  United  States  should  accept  a 
new  "multipolar  era." 

The  United  States  has  an  interest  in  seeking 
additional  agreements,  but  would  likely  en¬ 
counter  strong  obstacles.  The  START  process  is 
running  up  against  imposing  political  barriers. 
Efforts  to  expand  the  NPT,  the  CWC,  and  the 
BWC  are  contrasted  by  growing  proliferation 
challenges.  The  CFE  process  in  Europe  is  un¬ 
likely  to  be  expanded  further,  and  serious  inter¬ 
est  in  conventional  accords  elsewhere  is  not  ap¬ 
parent.  These  constraints  do  not  prohibit  further 
progress,  but  they  will  make  it  hard  to  achieve. 

Arms  control  is  best  able  to  serve  U.S.  inter¬ 
ests  in  Europe  and  Eurasia,  regions  that  are  not 
currently  focal  points  of  intense  interstate  con¬ 
flict.  The  opposite  is  the  case  across  the  Greater 
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Middle  East  and  South  Asia.  However,  its  need 
is  the  greatest  there.  To  the  extent  arms  control 
efforts  fail  in  these  regions,  U.S.  strategic  inter¬ 
ests  will  be  damaged. 


An  Israeli  citizen  with  a 
gas  mask,  distributed  in 
Jerusalem  in  December 
1998  in  anticipation  of  a 
possible  attack  by  Iraq 


Consequences 
for  U-Ss  Policy 


Arms  control  and  disarmament  will  remain 
a  key  feature  of  U.S.  national  strategy,  but  their 
requirements  are  changing.  The  recent  slow¬ 
down  in  progress  underscores  the  need  to  ex¬ 
amine  U.S.  policies.  A  key  question  is:  given  the 
opportunities  and  constraints,  what  priorities 
should  U.S.  policy  pursue  in  the  coming  years? 
How  America  answers  this  question  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  future  role  of  arms  control  and  disar¬ 
mament  in  its  national  security  strategy.  This 
especially  is  the  case  regarding  efforts  to  re¬ 
strain  accelerating  proliferation. 


Re-thinking  START 
Negotiations 

The  START  era  may  be  ending  in  a  formal 
sense.  Similar  to  parallel  reductions  pioneered  by 
Presidents  Bush  and  Gorbachev  in  1991,  the 
United  States  may  be  compelled  to  accept  a  more 
informal  relationship  with  Russia. 


The  Russian  Duma  may  not  ratify  START  II 
before  the  next  Russian  presidential  election  in 
2000,  if  ever.  Twice  during  December  1998  and 
March  1999,  the  Duma  appeared  ready  to  con¬ 
sider  a  ratification  process  only  to  have  the 
prospect  terminated  by  U.S.  and  NATO  air  cam¬ 
paigns,  Operations  Desert  Fox  and  Allied  Force. 
Hope  for  jump-starting  START  III  via  the  1997 
Helsinki  Agreement  has  faded.  As  a  result, 
America  faces  the  prospect  of  maintaining  nu¬ 
clear  forces  at  START  I  levels  at  a  5-year  cost  of 
some  $10  billion.  In  turn,  the  "deterioration  rate" 
of  the  Russian  liquid  propellant  ICBM  and  SLBM 
force  continues  apace.  Lack  of  funding  is  com- 
pelhng  the  Russian  military  to  dismantle  much 
of  the  ICBM  and  SLBM  force  ahead  of  the  START 
II  schedule.  Russian  strategic  weapon  planners 
extensively  discuss  the  possibility  of  Russia  uni¬ 
laterally  moving  to  an  operational  force  of  no 
more  than  1,000  long-range  weapons. 

If  Russia  does  not  adopt  START  II,  one  op¬ 
tion  for  the  United  States  would  be  to  unilater¬ 
ally  move  to  START  II  levels  or  below.  This  step 
would  help  signal  the  Russian  elite  that  America 
has  no  interest  in  maintaining  a  numerically  su¬ 
perior  strategic  nuclear  force.  The  Russian  mili¬ 
tary  is  in  no  position  to  maintain  the  current 
START  1  structure,  much  less  consider  rebuilding 
its  force  during  the  next  decade. 

If  START  does  not  achieve  results,  the  focus 
of  the  United  States  could  shift  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  CTR  process,  especially  the  purchase 
of  highly  enriched  uranium  and  weapons-grade 
plutonium.  Its  strongest  leverage  may  be  Russia's 
need  for  foreign  exchange.  An  agreement  for  fur¬ 
ther  Russian  fissile  material  sales  along  these 
lines  was  signed  even  during  the  NATO  air  cam¬ 
paign  against  Yugoslavia  in  spring  1999. 

Conducting  ABM  and  TMD 
Negotiations 

Where  is  the  ABM  Treaty  headed?  A  central 
issue  is  whether  the  United  States  should  deploy 
a  robust  national  missile  defense  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  2L‘  century.  Already  this  issue  is 
polarized  politically.  Also,  the  emphasis  on 
homeland  defense  against  unconventional  chemi¬ 
cal  and  biological  weapons  threats  is  likely  to  in¬ 
crease.  The  diffusion  of  long-range  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles  by  North  Korea  will  accelerate  the 
requirement  to  deploy  a  robust  theater  missile 
defense,  if  only  to  protect  U.S.  forces  and  those  of 
its  allies.  All  these  factors  point  to  a  major  debate 
about  theater  and  national  missiles  defenses  in 
the  coming  years. 
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Without  the  demarcation  between  strategic 
ABM  defense  and  TMD  as  negotiated  in  the  1997 
Helsinki  Summit,  the  United  States  may  have  to 
circumscribe  the  ABM  Treaty  in  order  to  deploy 
TMD.  During  winter  1999,  the  administration 
strongly  signaled  that  it  was  prepared  to  consider 
deploying  a  national  missile  defense  by  2005  that 
might  call  for  the  renegotiation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  Abrogation  could  only  be  justified  if 
North  Korea  or  Iran  appeared  to  be  rapidly  ac¬ 
quiring  an  intercontinental  nuclear  missile  capa¬ 
bility.  Beijing's  reaction  must  also  be  considered. 
Although  China's  nuclear  missile  potential  is  dis¬ 
missed  by  some,  its  capacity  to  respond  with 
ICBMs  will  improve  dramatically  if  its  DF-41 
program  proves  successful.  This  will  further  in¬ 
tensify  pressure  for  a  ballistic  missile  defense  ca¬ 
pability  within  the  Western  Alliance. 

Shoring  Up  the  NPT 
and  CTBT 

A  principal  challenge  to  shoring  up  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  and  the  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty  will  be  if  rogues  like  North  Korea, 
Iraq,  and  Iran  accelerate  efforts  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  and  delivery  systems.  Until  then,  efforts 
to  contain  and  deter  them  will  continue,  supple¬ 
mented  by  actions  to  prevent  their  access  to  these 
assets.  But  if  they  actually  cross  the  nuclear 
threshold,  a  new  era  of  regional  security  affairs 
and  arms  control  negotiations  will  emerge.  Ini¬ 
tially,  the  challenge  will  be  to  deal  with  adver¬ 
saries  in  a  manner  that  contains  destabilization. 

In  South  Asia,  Indian  and  Pakistani  nuclear 
tests  have  shattered  the  status  quo  established  by 
the  NPT.  Roll-back  is  not  an  option.  Now  the 
United  States  must  consider  how  to  shore  up  the 
NPT  after  these  two  acts  of  nuclear  breakout,  with 
the  prospect  of  more  to  follow.  Two  options  are: 

«  Freeze.  Convince  India  and  Pakistan  not  to 
move  to  an  operational  arsenal  through  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  incentives  and  disincentives.  Encourage 
both  to  accept  the  CTBT  while  continuing  to 
maintain  "virtual,"  not  operational,  nuclear  arse¬ 
nals.  The  prospect  of  this  option  may  have  been 
fatally  compromised  by  the  spring  1999  long- 
range  missile  tests  by  both  India  and  Pakistan. 

•  Fire  Break.  Develop  a  mutual  deterrence 
regime  between  both  nuclear  weapon  states. 
Limit  deployment  to  small  and  secure  nuclear  ar¬ 
senals.  The  United  States  might  play  a  major  role 


in  developing  and  monitoring  regional  confi¬ 
dence-building  measures.  Also,  attempts  should 
be  made  to  prevent  the  Pakistani  bomb  from  be¬ 
coming  an  Islamic  bomb.  Encourage  both  coun¬ 
tries  to  ratify  the  CTBT  and  then  lift  economic 
sanctions.  The  question  is  whether  India  and  Pak¬ 
istan  should  be  grandfathered  into  the  NPT. 

Some  advocate  punishing  India  and  Pak¬ 
istan.  The  danger  of  punitive  action  or  neglect  is 
that  continued  economic  sanctions  will  dispro¬ 
portionately  affect  Pakistan,  which  has  a  far 
weaker  economy  than  India.  Out  of  desperation, 
the  government  might  consider  selling  nuclear 
weapons  to  its  Islamic  neighbors.  Economic 
sanctions  also  could  lead  to  Pakistan's  collapse. 
If  so,  there  would  be  the  real  possibility  that  sev¬ 
eral  nuclear  weapons  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
terrorist  groups,  including  those  associated  with 
Osama  bin  Laden. 

By  the  end  of  1998,  the  United  States  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  counterproductive  nature  of 
economic  sanctions  imposed  on  India  and  Pak¬ 
istan  and  substantially  relaxed  them.  The  future 
is  unclear.  Without  ratification  of  the  CTBT  by 
India  and  Pakistan,  the  treaty  may  unravel  or 
be  viewed  as  ineffective  by  the  international 
community. 

Promoting  Chemical  and 
Biological  Weapons 
Conventions 

For  the  next  few  years,  the  best  America  can 
hope  for  is  that  Iraq  does  not  dramatically  break 
out  with  a  chemical  and  biological  weapons  pro¬ 
gram.  Such  a  breakout  would  ensure  that  Iraq's 
Islamic  neighbors  would  sustain  their  own  chem¬ 
ical  and  biological  weapons  programs.  Control¬ 
ling  the  spread  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  elsewhere  promises  to  be  a  demanding 
enterprise.  If  these  weapons  proliferate  into  the 
hands  of  rogues,  U.S.  military  requirements  obvi¬ 
ously  will  increase. 

Handling  Nuclear  Abolition 
Arguments 

Several  NGOs  might  seek  to  mobilize  wide 
political  support  for  nuclear  abolition,  especially 
after  the  international  fallout  from  the  NATO- Yu¬ 
goslav  war.  Considerable  public  discussion  has 
already  occurred  regarding  various  nuclear  aboli¬ 
tion  and  virtual  nuclear  arsenal  regimes.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  retired  military  officers,  primarily  in  the 
United  States,  have  articulated  a  case  for  nuclear 
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abolition.  They  argue  that  America  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  military  power  and  does  not  need  nuclear 
weapons  for  extended  conventional  deterrence  or 
regional  power  projection.  Others,  however,  re¬ 
spond  that  reducing  the  nuclear  inventory  below 
about  2,000  warheads  could  prove  highly  desta¬ 
bilizing.  Should  the  abolutionists  gain  momen¬ 
tum,  the  administration  will  need  to  develop  a 
campaign  to  counter  their  arguments. 

Creating  a  Long-Term  Strategy 

Major  advances  occurred  in  the  global  arms 
control  and  disarmament  process  in  the  first  6 
years  after  the  Soviet  Union's  collapse.  In  1998, 
progress  slowed,  and  even  suffered  reversals  in 
the  cases  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  and  Mis¬ 
sile  Technology  Control  Regime.  The  question  is 
whether  the  current  difficulties  are  temporary,  or 
represent  a  more  fundamental  change  in  future 
prospects.  Several  alternative  long-term  strate¬ 
gies  should  be  considered: 

•  Tend  the  Garden.  This  strategy  assumes 
that  setbacks  are  temporary.  It  is  a  maintenance- 
and-repair  strategy  to  prevent  fundamental  re¬ 
versals  in  current  arms  control  and  disarmament 
regimes.  Its  central  focus  would  be  to  place  U.S. 
and  Russian  arms  control  and  disarmament  rela¬ 
tions  in  a  holding  pattern.  The  United  States  will 
not  alter  the  nuclear  regime  as  codified  by  START 
1  and  the  ABM  Treaty.  In  other  arms  control  and 
disarmament  regimes  such  as  the  NPT,  CWC, 
and  BWC,  the  focus  would  be  on  regime  mainte¬ 
nance  and  pragmatic  expansion  where  possible. 

•  Downgrade  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament. 
This  strategy  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
arms  control  and  disarmament  process  has 
reached  a  state  of  stasis,  if  not  exhaustion.  Its 
central  strategic  requirement  would  be  the  U.S. 
maintenance  of  credible  extended  deterrence  for 
allies  and  other  friends.  The  United  States  will  be 


required  to  take  a  variety  of  actions  to  deal  with 
future  asymmetric  threats  such  as  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  robust  theater  and  national  missile  de¬ 
fenses.  Those  deployments  would  no  longer  be 
hostage  to  an  "obsolete  bilateral  relationship" 
with  Russia,  or  other  arms  control  negotiations. 

®  Leap  Ahead.  This  strategy  assumes  that 
much  of  the  arms  control  process,  especially  re¬ 
garding  nuclear  weapons,  has  become  too  bu¬ 
reaucratic  and  limited  in  strategic  vision.  With 
the  START  bilateral  negotiating  process  stalled 
and  the  India-Pakistani  nuclear  test  severely 
damaging  the  NPT,  this  option  posits  a  more 
dramatic  nuclear  disarmament  initiative,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  unilateral  U.S.  move  to  START  II  levels 
without  Duma  ratification.  The  unilateral  nature 
of  such  a  dramatic  gesture,  however,  could  create 
severe  verification  and  parity  problems. 

No  one  alternative  may  be  consciously  cho¬ 
sen,  but  major  features  of  each  may  be  orches¬ 
trated  in  the  future.  Regardless  of  the  option,  the 
United  States  will  need  a  long-term  strategy  be¬ 
cause  previous  momentum  in  the  arms  control 
and  disarmament  process  can  no  longer  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue. 

Net  Assessment 

The  arms  control  and  disarmament  process 
flourished  in  the  early  1990s,  but  lately  has  en¬ 
countered  delays  and  setbacks.  One  reason  is  that 
it  is  tackling  more  difficult  issues  than  before.  An¬ 
other  reason  is  that  international  political  dynam¬ 
ics  have  begun  acting  against  it.  In  the  coming 
years,  arms  control  and  disarmament  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  as  an  important  feature  of  U.S.  strat¬ 
egy.  However,  it  may  not  be  as  effective  as  once 
hoped  and  may  require  major  policy  changes. 
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Space  and  oceans  have  become  an  im¬ 
portant  component  of  international  af¬ 
fairs.  Prospects  for  controlling  them  in 
a  manner  that  serves  U.S.  interests,  the 
Western  community,  and  peace  and  stability  are 
addressed  here.  Control  of  both  mediums  likely 
will  face  growing  challenges. 


Transformation  from  the  industrial  to  the  in¬ 
formation  age  is  far  from  complete,  but  the  rate  of 
change  is  accelerating.  Because  the  United  States 
is  at  the  forefront  of  the  information  age,  ad¬ 
vanced  technology  and  information  have  been 
the  engine  of  economic  strength  and  military 
prowess.  Space-based  capabilities  have  become 
so  intertwined  with  U.S.  society  that  continued 
unimpeded  access  to  space  has  become  a  vital 
U.S.  interest. 

In  the  21®'  century,  space  systems  will  be  the 
nexus  among  economic,  diplomatic,  and  military 
elements  of  national  power.  The  United  States 
has  $100  billion  invested  in  space  today;  in  the 
next  century  this  investment  could  approach  10 
percent  of  the  U.S.  gross  domestic  product 
(GDP).  This  includes  satellite  manufacturing. 


launch  vehicle  production,  launch  services,  pro¬ 
duction  of  earth-based  tracking  and  control  ter¬ 
minals,  handheld  global  positioning  system 
(GPS)  or  telephone  receiver/transmitters  equip¬ 
ment,  sophisticated  satellite  control  earth  sta¬ 
tions,  satellite  insurance,  and  the  sale  of  space- 
based  services. 

The  value  of  information  collected  or  trans¬ 
mitted  via  space  systems  is  immeasurable,  as  is 
the  value  of  direct  applications  of  space  technol¬ 
ogy  to  society.  Additionally,  U.S.  corporations 
gain  efficiencies  and  a  competitive  advantage  in 
the  world  market  as  a  result  of  their  access  to 
space-based  information. 

The  benefits  of  space-based  systems  reach 
every  level  of  U.S.  society.  Satellite  dishes  pro¬ 
vide  direct  TV  to  over  10  million  households. 
Satellite  navigation  systems  in  American  cars  are 
routine.  Space  systems  provide  crucial  data  for 
environmental  monitoring,  real-time  weather 
forecasts,  and  long-term  trend  assessments.  Ac¬ 
curate  weather  projections  have  profoundly  af¬ 
fected  agriculture,  severe  weather  warnings,  avi¬ 
ation  operations,  maritime  operations,  and  many 
other  aspects  of  daily  life. 
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Increasing  Commercial  Activity 
in  Space 

In  1997,  the  world  spent  $79  billion  on  space 
systems.  By  2001,  it  is  expected  to  reach  $117  bil¬ 
lion.  In  1996,  the  United  States  spent  more  in  the 
commercial  space  sector  than  on  military  space. 
This  trend  will  increase.  Currently,  some  600 
satellites  are  in  orbit,  with  roughly  a  third  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States.  Within  the  next  decade, 
the  world  will  launch  over  1,500  satellites,  with 
the  commercial  sector  responsible  for  the  vast 
majority.  They  will  provide  customers  with  com¬ 
munications,  remote  sensing,  and  navigation  ca¬ 
pabilities  approaching  the  capabilities  and  techni¬ 
cal  sophistication  of  military  capabihties. 

The  projected  growth  in  space  systems  is 
most  evident  in  commercial  satellite  communi¬ 
cations.  Emerging  technologies  and  huge  poten¬ 
tial  profits  have  led  to  fierce  competition  among 
satellite  manufacturers,  communication  system 
operators,  and  the  developing  international 
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launch  industry.  No  fewer  than  eight  major 
communication  projects  are  underway.  Within 
the  next  decade,  these  projects  will  launch  over 
500  satellites. 

The  Iridium  communications  system  .began 
operating  in  1998  and  has  completed  its  66-satel- 
lite  constellation.  Teledesic's  system  is  scheduled 
to  go  online  in  2001,  with  full  service  in  2003. 
Teledesic  hopes  to  eventually  have  288  low- 
earth-orbit  satellite  systems  and  provide  sub¬ 
scribers  with  what  has  been  described  as  world¬ 
wide,  fiber  optics,  quality  data  transmission. 
These  mobile  telephone  systems  and  others  will 
offer  a  superior  "communication  systems  in 
being"  to  anyone  with  a  credit  card. 

Once  the  purview  of  governments,  commer¬ 
cial  remote-sensing  systems  are  entering  the 
marketplace.  The  demand  for  high-resolution 
imagery  is  expanding  into  such  areas  as  farming, 
land  management,  urbair  plaraiing,  environmen¬ 
tal  monitoring,  cartography,  and  hydrology.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Commerce  Department  estimates, 
growth  in  commercial  remote  sensing  systems 
sales  and  services  will  increase  from  $150  million 
in  1990  to  $2  biUion  in  2000.  Within  the  next  4 
years,  20  new  commercial  remote  sensing  satel¬ 
lites  are  expected  to  be  in  operation. 

Not  only  are  commercial  assets  plentiful, 
their  products  are  becoming  inexpensive  and 
technologically  sophisticated.  Today's  commer¬ 
cial  systems  offer  a  variety  of  technologies  for  im¬ 
agery,  including  electro-optical  systems,  synthetic 
aperture  radar,  and  infrared  systems.  Previously, 
the  industry  standard  was  10-  to  30-meter  resolu¬ 
tion  imagery.  Soon,  commercially  available  satel¬ 
lites  will  offer  1 -meter  resolution  imagery.  Al¬ 
ready  a  foreign  commercial /civil  system  offers 
broad  area,  high-resolution  multispectral  imagery 
for  $4,000,  and  recently,  a  U.S.  agency  proposed 
selling  Landsat-7  data  for  as  little  as  $400  a  scene. 

Commercial  growth  in  the  use  of  the  GPS  is 
staggering.  What  was  essentially  a  system  de¬ 
signed  for  military  applications  has  become  a  vi¬ 
brant  industry.  The  Commerce  Department  re¬ 
ports  that  global  sales  for  GPS  receivers  were 
$867  million  in  1994  and  nearly  $1.3  billion  in 
1995  and  are  projected  to  grow  to  $8  to  $10  bil¬ 
lion  by  2000.  In  1995,  more  than  500,000  GPS 
users  were  in  the  United  States  By  2000,  this 
number  is  projected  to  be  2.5  million.  Initially  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Defense  Department,  the  military 
share  of  the  GPS  receiver  market  is  steadily 
shrinking.  By  2000,  it  will  represent  only  1,5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total. 

GPS  technology  enables  precision  track¬ 
ing — a  critical  capability  with  many  military  and 
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Existing  or  Planned  Satellite  Systems  of  10-Meter  or  Better  Resolution 
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commercial  applications.  Delivery  companies 
like  UPS  and  FEDEX  closely  monitor  their  fleets, 
enabling  them  to  accomplish  efficient  delivery 
schedules.  Construction  contractors  use  GPS  to 
streamline  complex  surveying  projects.  Automo¬ 
bile  manufacturers  are  offering  consumers  such 
GPS  services  as  location  and  direction  finding, 
trip-tracking,  and  emergency-response  assis¬ 
tance.  Hikers  use  GPS  to  navigate  unfamiliar  ter¬ 
rain.  Its  potential  uses  are  nearly  unhmited. 

Since  the  Gulf  War,  GPS  has  significantly  im¬ 
proved  the  accuracy  of  both  its  position  data  and 
timing  data.  According  to  the  U.S.  Space  Com¬ 
mand,  precision  timing  provided  by  GPS  proba¬ 
bly  offers  the  greater  commercial  value.  Cellular 
phone  calls  are  measured  by  GPS-provided  stan¬ 
dards.  Computer  use  and  many  other  time-sensi¬ 
tive  applications  depend  on  GPS  to  provide  tim¬ 
ing  for  billing  purposes.  The  recent  30-second 
time  error  in  one  satellite  caused  a  1-day  failure 
of  a  cellular  net,  costing  millions  of  dollars. 

The  U.S.  Government's  1996  GPS  policy 
statement  recognizes  the  civil  and  commercial 


significance  of  GPS.  Previously,  GPS  signals  were 
degraded  for  commercial  users.  The  new  policy 
directed  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  to 
discontinue  this  practice  and  to  provide  world¬ 
wide  users  with  the  same  accurate  navigation 
signals  as  provided  military  users. 

Increasing  Military  Use 
of  Commercial  Systems 

A  nation  wages  war  the  way  it  produces 
wealth.  Just  as  oil  was  essential  for  industrial-age 
warfare,  space-based  information  will  be  central 
to  war  in  the  information  age.  Space  systems  have 
become  integral  to  military  operations  from  the 
strategic  level  all  the  way  down  to  the  tactical 
level  of  warfare.  Remote  sensing,  weather,  and 
communication  satellites  provide  the  means  of 
gathering,  harnessing,  processing  and  distributing 
information.  The  GPS  directly  supports  new  gen¬ 
erations  of  weapons,  including  the  most  advanced 
Tomahawk  and  standoff  attack  munitions. 
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Evolution  of  Space  Dependency 


Source;  Long  Hange  Plan:  Implemenpng  USSPACECOM  Vision  for 2020,  Marcli  T998 


Since  the  Gulf  War,  success  in  U.S.  military 
operations  is  becoming  increasingly  dependent 
on  information  dominance  and  the  ability  to  col¬ 
lect,  process,  and  distribute  relevant  information 
through  a  network  to  widely  dispersed  users. 
The  lynchpin  in  information  dominance  is  space- 
based  capabilities.  The  concepts  of  ]oint  Vision 
2010 — battlefield  dominance,  precision  strike, 
full-dimension  protection,  and  focused  logis¬ 
tics — are  dependent  on  space-based  information. 

With  the  exception  of  electronic  surveillance 
and  strategic  warning  systems,  the  U.S.  military 
is  losing  its  preeminence  in  space  just  when 
space  operations  have  become  a  critical  require¬ 
ment  for  successful  military  operations.  The  mar¬ 
ketplace  is  driving  innovation  in  space  technol¬ 
ogy.  As  a  result,  commercial  capability  is 
approaching  military  capability.  Spurred  by  de¬ 
clining  budgets  and  increasing  requirements,  the 
U.S.  military  has  taken  advantage  of  inexpen¬ 
sive,  readily  available  commercial  capability.  The 
U.S.  Space  Command  reports  that  70  percent  of 
DOD  satellite  communication  requirements  are 
leased  from  commercial  systems. 

To  ensure  critical  communications,  the  U.S. 
military  will  maintain  “high  end"  military  com¬ 
mand  and  control  communication  satellites  that 
possess  anti-jam,  low  probability  of  intercept/ 
detection,  and  electromagnetic  pulse-protected 


systems.  But  the  sheer  volume  of  bandwidth 
mandates  extensive  use  of  commercial  assets. 

The  satellite  communications  (Satcom) 
bandwidth  required  by  one  deployed  aircraft 
carrier  is  illustrative.  The  Naval  Space  Command 
states  that  in  1991,  one  carrier  required  9.6  kilo¬ 
bits  per  second  (Kbps)  of  bandwidth  for  full  con¬ 
nectivity.  In  1997,  this  requirement  grew  to  2,000 
Kbps  and  by  2005  is  expected  to  grow  to  10,000  + 
Kbps.  Projections  for  2010  call  for  32,000  Kbps  of 
Satcom  bandwidth.  Other  services'  requirements 
show  similar  growth.  Planned  military  satellites 
cannot  keep  pace  with  these  expanding  band¬ 
width  requirements,  necessitating  more  use  of 
vulnerable  commercial  systems. 

Vulnerable  Space-Based 
Systems 

The  growing  military  and  commercial  use  of 
space  generates  significant  national  security  pol¬ 
icy  challenges.  Any  disruption  to  the  vulnerable 
space  industry  would  immediately  and  adversely 
affect  the  U.S.  economy,  military,  and  society.  The 
May  1998  failure  of  just  one  on-orbit  commercial 
satellite,  with  the  resultant  loss  of  service  to  90 
percent  of  the  pagers  in  the  United  States,  was  a 
significant  event  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  and  illustrates  how  U.S.  society  is  be¬ 
coming  dependent  on  space-based  systems. 

Forces  hostile  to  U.S.  interests  likely  are 
studying  how  to  attack  space  networks.  The  U.S. 
military's  dependence  on  space  assets  was  obvi¬ 
ous  in  the  Gulf  War.  Subsequent  doctrine  and 
systems  developments  have  increased  that  de¬ 
pendence.  Some  foreign  strategists  have  de¬ 
scribed  U.S.  space  assets  as  a  Clausewitzian  cen¬ 
ter  of  gravity. 

Technologies  exist  today  that  could  chal¬ 
lenge  U.S.  dominance  in  space.  Satellites  are  vul¬ 
nerable  to  attack  or  disruption,  particularly  com¬ 
mercial  satellites  that  lack  the  hardening  of 
military  systems.  A  1997  Defense  Week  article  de¬ 
scribed  an  Army  experiment  in  which  a  commer¬ 
cially  available  30-watt  laser  was  used  to  blind 
an  earth-observing  satellite  operating  in  a  low- 
earth  orbit.' 

Satellites  can  be  attacked  directly  by  jam¬ 
ming  or  nuclear  electromagnetic  pulse  and  radia¬ 
tion.  Today,  equipment  purchased  in  any  reason¬ 
ably  sized  shopping  mall  can  easily  jam  local  GPS 
signals  from  a  satellite  orbiting  at  11,000  nautical 
miles.  In  1997,  a  5-watt  transmitter  reportedly 
disrupted  GPS  signals  to  aircraft  flying  overhead. 

Many  scientists  believe  that  the  radiation 
produced  by  a  50-kiloton  nuclear  burst  at  200 
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miles  altitude  would  eliminate  most  low-earth- 
orbit  commercial  satellites  within  months.  The 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  missile  sys¬ 
tems  makes  such  an  attack  feasible. 

Although  requiring  more  technological  so¬ 
phistication,  kinetic  kill  antisatellite  (ASAT) 
weapons  were  tested  in  space  by  the  Soviets  as 
early  as  1968.  Few  countries  today  have  active 
ASAT  programs,  but  off-the-shelf  and  other  en¬ 
abling  technologies  exist  in  numerous  coimtries. 
With  46  countries  having  active  space  programs, 
the  use  of  rudimentary  ASAT  systems  against 
low-earth-orbit  satellites  is  becoming  feasible. 

Ground  support  facilities  and  key  technical 
personnel  are  targets  for  less  technologically  ad¬ 
vanced  adversaries.  The  GPS  depends  on  critical 
nodes  in  Colorado  Springs,  Hawaii,  Ascencion 
Island,  Diego  Garcia,  and  Kwajalein  Island.  Suc¬ 
cessful  attacks  on  any  of  these  sites  would,  over 
time,  disrupt  significant  portions  of  the  system. 

Advanced  information  warfare  attacks 
against  satellite  softw'are,  uplink  commands,  or 
downlink  information  flow  could  prove  devas¬ 
tating.  Computer  hackers  targeting  satellites  is 
one  example  of  the  effects  this  type  of  informa¬ 
tion-warfare  attack  could  have. 

US.  interests 

The  use  and  control  of  space  have  been  vital 
U.S.  interests  for  40  years.  The  strategic  impor¬ 
tance  of  space  seems  destined  to  grow  for  U.S. 
commercial  and  military  interests.  Foreign  coun¬ 
tries  will  be  entering  space  in  growing  ways  as 
well.  This  medium  will  no  longer  be  the  primary 
province  of  U.S.  forces.  American  strategists 
must  plan  to  exploit  space  to  the  fullest,  while  at 
the  same  time  planning  to  face  foreign  competi¬ 
tors  in  space. 

Enhancing  Strategic  interests 

Today,  U.S.  forces  use  space-based  intelli¬ 
gence,  communications,  and  navigation  systems 
to  enhance  the  capabilities  of  air,  land,  and  sea 
forces.  By  2010,  even  with  an  increased  depend¬ 
ence  on  space  systems,  U.S.  forces  will  remain 
earthbound  in  the  form  of  traditional  ground, 
naval,  and  air  forces.  The  distant  future  is  hard  to 
discern  because  it  depends  on  technological 
breakthroughs  that  are  only  now  being  contem¬ 
plated.  Yet,  the  use  of  space  for  broader  military 
purposes  seems  inevitable.  Deployment  of 
space-based  ballistic  missile  defense  systems  to 
counter  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction  seems  likely.  Faster  strategic  mobility 


from  transatmospheric  strategic  transports  is  an¬ 
other  possibility.  Deployment  of  transatmos¬ 
pheric  combat  aircraft  and  other  weapon  plat¬ 
forms  also  seems  likely.  The  F-22  and  Joint  Strike 
Fighter  may  be  the  last  low-flying  tactical  com¬ 
bat  aircraft  procured  by  the  United  States. 

The  Challenge  to 
U.S,  Interests  in  Space 

In  the  coming  decade,  other  countries  will 
likely  use  space  for  military  purposes  in  broader 
ways  than  now.  Most  will  be  friendly  Western 
democracies.  As  they  become  more  capable  in 
space,  their  ability  to  assist  the  United  States  in 
projecting  military  power  will  increase.  Russia 
and  China  will  become  greater  participants  in 
space.  The  strategic  implications  will  depend 
heavily  on  their  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Partnership  activities  already  are  being  pursued 
and  may  expand  if  relations  with  Russia  and 
China  remain  cooperative. 

The  "wild  card"  is  how  rogues  will  use 
space  in  the  future.  U.S.  physical  security  will  be 
directly  endangered  if  rogues  develop  interconti¬ 
nental  and  cruise  missiles,  along  with  the  com¬ 
mand,  control,  communications,  computers,  in¬ 
telligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance 
(C^ISR)  assets  to  use  them  effectively.  Short  of 
this  step,  rogues  likely  will  develop  better  C*ISR 
assets  for  conventional  forces  in  regional  con¬ 
flicts.  This  will  better  enable  them  to  conduct  so¬ 
phisticated  combat  operations  and  degrade  U.S. 
military  missions.  Regardless,  increased  military 
use  of  space  by  rogues  spells  greater  trouble. 

Future  Regional  Conflicts  in 
Space  and  Cyberspace 

Today,  the  United  States  and  its  allies  are  the 
primary  users  of  space  and  cyberspace.  As 
rogues  develop  greater  offensive  and  defensive 
capabilities,  space  and  cyberspace  likely  will  be¬ 
come  the  focus  for  waging  regional  wars.  Con¬ 
trol  of  space  and  cyberspace  will  affect  the  out¬ 
comes  of  ground,  sea,  and  air  operations.  The 
U.S  military  will  likely  face  greater  opposition  in 
space  and  cyberspace. 

Consequences 
for  US.  Policy 

U.S.  policy  for  using  space  has  matured  in 
recent  years  and  is  now  a  critical  part  of  national 
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security  strategy.  The  principal  challenge  is  to 
ensure  this  policy  responds  to  emerging  require¬ 
ments. 

Balancing  Commercial  and 
Military  Space  Interests 

Policy  must  balance  the  commercial  advan¬ 
tages  of  selling  advanced  technology  overseas 
with  the  national  security  goal  of  remaining 
dominant  in  space.  This  issue  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  complicated.  Privately  developed 
technology  is  approaching  or  surpassing  sensi¬ 
tive  military  technology. 

A  state-of-the-art  satellite  communications 
network  could  provide  a  needed  telephone  sys¬ 
tem  to  a  country  lacking  the  landline  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  Satellite  mobile  systems,  with  available  mod¬ 
ern  encryption,  could  also  provide  a  potential 
adversary's  forces  with  a  sophisticated  communi¬ 
cations  system.  This  dual-use  technology  has  led 
to  demands  to  restrict  the  export  of  sophisticated 
systems.  However,  trying  to  limit  all  but  tire  most 
revolutionary  commercial  technology  may  be  like 
trying  to  restrict  the  use  of  logarithmic  tables; 
many  experts  believe  that  the  technology  cat  is 
already  out  of  the  bag. 

Numerous  countries  have  robust  space  pro¬ 
grams.  There  is  a  worldwide  surplus  of  skilled 
scientists  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  the  private 
space  industry,  disintegration  of  Russia's  space 
program,  and  Asia's  economic  crisis.  Market 
forces  are  alive  and  well  in  the  worldwide  space 


industries.  Restricting  U.S.  companies  from  of¬ 
fering  the  most  competitive  services  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  sophisticated  space  technolo¬ 
gies.  It  will  probably  lead  to  purchases  from 
foreign  companies.  Yet,  strict  controls  on  the  sale 
of  military  technology  will  remain  a  necessary 
component  of  U.S.  policy. 


Just  as  air  and  sea  control  was  necessary  for 
industrial  age  warfare,  space  control  has  become 
critical  for  information  age  warfare.  Space-control 
goals  mirror  traditional  sea-and-air-control  objec¬ 
tives.  Control  of  the  oceans  and  skies  ensures  a 
friendly  advantage  and  denies  adversaries  the  ca¬ 
pability  to  use  them.  However,  the  increasingly 
international  use  of  commercial  space  platforms 
makes  direct  attacks  on  foreign-owned  space  sys¬ 
tems  problematic. 

The  first  requirement  of  space  control  is  to 
ensure  protection  of  critical  terrestrial  and  space 
systems.  National  Space  Policy  states:  "Purpose¬ 
ful  interference  with  space  systems  shall  be 
viewed  as  an  infringement  on  sovereign  rights." 
However,  today  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  determine  if  a  satellite  failure  is  the  result  of  a 
malfunction  or  hostile  actions.  General  Howell 
Estes,  former  Commander  of  the  U.S.  Space 
Command  wrote  that  the  United  States  must: 

improve  our  ability  to  see  what's  happen¬ 
ing  in  space.  We  need  to  detect  and  moni¬ 
tor  objects  less  than  half  the  size  of  what 
we  can  see  now.  Our  satellites  need  to  be 
designed  to  survive  collisions  with  debris 
we  cannot  see  and  maneuver  out  of  the 
path  of  debris  we  can  see.  Today,  the  first 
indication  we  would  get  that  a  satellite  has 
been  damaged  would  be  when  it  quits 
working.  We  need  to  build  sensors  that  can 
tell  us  if  satellites  have  been  damaged  by 
solar  flares,  debris  or  someone  on  earth. 

Adding  attack-detection  sensors  on  com¬ 
mercially  built  systems  will  require  partnership 
between  the  government  and  private-satellite 
manufacturers.  The  world's  dependence  on 
space  makes  the  possibility  of  foreign  satellite 
manufacturers  participating  in  some  form  of  at¬ 
tack  detector  a  viable  option.  The  disruption  of 
satellites  would  be  devastating  for  commercial 
networks.  Manufacturers  have  a  strong  incentive 
to  participate  in  system  protection,  but  who  will 
provide  funding  for  these  sensors  remains  the 
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key  issue.  The  most  reasonable  solution  would 
be  for  government  to  fund  the  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  systems  and  then  make  them 
commercially  available. 

The  United  States  is  not  alone  in  recognizing 
the  sophistication  of  commercial  systems.  Low- 
tech  adversaries  can  quickly  become  sophisticated 
and  at  low  cost.  In  future  conflicts,  U.S.  and  hos¬ 
tile  forces  could  possibly  use  the  same  commercial 
communication  satellites.  An  enemy  could  use  en¬ 
hanced  command  and  control  (C^)  capabilities,  fa¬ 
cilitated  by  a  commercial  satellite  telephone  net¬ 
work  to  coordinate  a  GPS-guided  missile  attack 
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on  a  target  detected  by  high-resolution  imagery, 
provided  from  an  internationally  owned  remote 
sensing  satellite.  The  U.S.  way  of  war  assumes 
technical  superiority.  The  United  States  should  ex¬ 
pect  and  plan  for  significant  improvements  in 
rogue  states'  militaries,  as  well  as  transnational 
paramilitary  capabilities,  through  exploitation  of 
commercial  space  systems. 

Hostile  forces  using  advanced  commercial 
space  assets  against  the  U.S.  military  would  pres¬ 
ent  unique  military  and  policy  challenges.  The 
crucial  challenge  is  how  to  safeguard  civil  and 
military  access  to  space  services,  while  simulta¬ 
neously  denying  the  use  of  space  to  a  rogue  state 
or  transnational  terrorist  group. 

Policy  and  doctrine  issues  will  need  to  be 
addressed,  while  the  United  States  explores  de¬ 
fensive  and  offensive  possibilities  of  antisatellite 
systems,  emerging  laser  technology,  and  cyber¬ 
attack.  As  a  first  step,  U.S.  intelligence  could  ana¬ 
lyze  the  global-information  net  and  determine 
what  commercial  systems  opponents  are  using. 
Knowing  what  they  know  wiU  be  vital. 

Even  when  confronting  a  hostile  force  with 
access  to  space  systems,  U.S.  forces  can  prevail. 
The  U.S.  military  retains  a  significant  advantage 
in  the  integration  of  space-based  data.  It  is  this 
fusion  that  enables  rapid  decisionmaking.  When 
coupled  with  well-trained  and  equipped  forces, 
this  capability  translates  into  flexible  and  rapid 
maneuver  that  will  allow  U.S.  forces  to  dominate. 

Promoting  Partnership 
Between  Government  and 
Private  Industry 

The  days  of  the  symbiotic  relationship  be¬ 
tween  government  and  the  space  industry  are 
long  over.  The  single-minded  focus  stimulated 
by  the  Cold  War,  along  with  the  heady  days  of 
the  Apollo  Program  and  moon  landings,  has 
given  way  to  a  new  reality.  For  industry,  the  real 
profit  potential  lies  in  commercial,  not  govern¬ 
ment,  space  programs.  Specialized,  low-produc¬ 
tion  government  contracts  cannot  justify  capital 
expenditures  on  risky,  emerging  technology.  In 
the  highly  competitive  commercial-satellite  mar¬ 
ket,  the  efficient  use  of  current  technology  is 
what  generates  market  share. 

Shrinking  federal  budgets  mean  fewer  dol¬ 
lars  for  research  and  development.  Industry  is 
also  satisfied  to  rely  on  current  technology.  Pres¬ 
sure  to  reduce  "corporate  welfare"  has  led  to 
questions  regarding  the  relationship  between 
government  and  commercial  industries. 
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Such  a  partnership  must  be  focused  on  areas 
of  common  need.  The  U.S.  Government  has  rea¬ 
sons  to  focus  research  and  development  on  en¬ 
abling  technologies,  such  as  the  development  of 
national  launch  systems,  launch-facility  infra¬ 
structure  upgrades,  satellite-attack  warning  sys¬ 
tems,  and  integrated  satellite  control  networks. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion  (NASA)  is  moving  in  this  direction.  It  seeks 
commercial  operation  of  the  shuttle  program 
and,  later,  the  international  space  station.  This 
will  allow  NASA  to  concentrate  on  developing 
leading-edge  space  technologies. 

Sponsoring  Research 

In  1993,  the  United  States  established  the 
National  Science  and  Technology  Council,  which 
replaced  the  National  Space  Council.  It  was 
tasked  with  developing  and  coordinating  space 
policy.  In  September  1996,  it  published  the  Na¬ 
tional  Space  Policy  fact  sheet,  which  listed  the 
following  five  goals  for  the  U.S.  Space  Program: 

B  Enhance  knowledge  of  the  Earth,  solar  system, 
and  universe  through  human  and  robotic  exploration 

H  Strengthen  and  maintain  U.S.  national  security 

B  Enhance  U.S.  economic  competitiveness  and 
scientific  and  technical  capabilities 

a  Encourage  state  and  private-sector  investment 
in  space  technologies 

<9  Promote  international  cooperation  to  further 
U.S.  domestic  and  foreign  policies. 

Growing  dependence  on  commercial  space 
systems,  some  of  which  may  be  foreign  con¬ 
trolled,  makes  developing  and  implementing 
policy  exceedingly  difficult.  Space  systems  must 
be  given  careful  attention  in  the  ongoing  policy 
debates  that  are  attempting  to  define  "homeland 
defense"  and  "critical  infrastructure"  protection. 

The  recently  created  National  Security  Space 
Architect  (NSSA)  is  a  good  example  of  how  pol¬ 
icy  seeks  to  make  space  management  more  effec¬ 
tive.  As  a  result  of  the  Defense  Reform  Initia¬ 
tive's  recommendations,  the  NSSA  defines  the 
combined  roles  of  the  DOD  space  management 
and  intelligence  community  as: 

B  Integrating  DOD  and  the  intelligence  conununi- 
ties'  space-system  architectures 

B  Improving  space  support  to  customers 

B  Achieving  efficiencies  in  acquisition  and  future 
operations 

®  Eliminating  unnecessary  stovepiping. 

If  successful,  the  NSSA,  along  with  other 
Defense  Reform  Initiatives,  will  make  DOD 
space  management  more  efficient  and  effective. 
The  requirement  for  more  focused  leadership 
was  recently  seen  regarding  who  should  license 
commercial  communications  satellites.  This  issue 


faced  competing  demands  from  the  State,  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Defense  Departments,  as  well  as 
Congress  and  the  White  House. 

As  is  always  the  case  with  rapid  technologi¬ 
cal  advancement,  policies  and  bureaucracies 
struggle  to  adapt.  Policymakers  view  a  leading 
U.S.  position  in  growing  commercial  space  in¬ 
dustry  as  important  to  national  security.  Much 
has  been  done  in  developing  overarching  policy, 
but  greater  effort  is  needed  in  implementation. 

Establishing  a  stable  policy  environment  is  a 
prerequisite  for  policy  implementation.  Imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  administration's  vision  is  hin¬ 
dered  by  conflicting  interpretations  of  goals  and 
priorities,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  consensus  on  space 
and  technology  priorities.  Strengthening  intera¬ 
gency  policymaking  on  space  is  an  important 
first  step.  Strengthening  the  National  Science  and 
Technology  Council's  role  would  better  enable  it 
to  clarify  organizational  boundaries,  set  national 
priorities,  and  anticipate  policy  requirements  for 
emerging  technologies. 

Regardless  of  how  the  United  States  decides 
to  act,  policy  implementation  must  be  addressed 
in  a  logical  and  integrated  manner.  How  the 
United  States  balances  economic  and  security 
concerns  regarding  space  technologies  will  be 
one  of  its  greatest  policy  challenges  and  will  de¬ 
termine  if  it  can  maintain  and  expand  its  domi¬ 
nance  in  space. 


Oceans  have  had  a  profound  impact  on  the 
United  States.  Since  the  republic's  inception,  the 
oceans  have  been  a  source  of  food  and  have 
served  as  a  defensive  barrier  to  foreign  intrigues. 
As  the  United  States  played  a  more  active  role  in 
global  affairs,  the  seas  became  a  vital  highway  for 
the  nation's  merchantmen  and  armed  forces. 

The  United  States  is  a  maritime  nation,  and 
international  ocean  policy  is  important  to  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Today,  95  percent  of  U.S.  trade  is  trans¬ 
ported  by  sea,  which  represents  20  percent  of  the 
GDR  Vice  President  Gore  stated  that  the  oceans 
sustain  one  in  every  six  American  jobs. 

National  dependence  on  the  seas  is  not 
unique.  Seventy  percent  of  the  Earth's  surface  is 
covered  by  water.  Between  50  and  60  percent  of 
the  world's  population  lives  within  50  miles  of  a 
coastline.  As  the  world's  population  grows,  more 
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emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  oceans.  Coun¬ 
tries  depend  on  the  sea  for  food  and  trade. 

Historically,  oceanic  transit  of  goods  re¬ 
quired  protection  from  states  and  piracy.  Nations 
were  free  to  determine  passage  rights  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  national  waters.  In  today's  interde¬ 
pendent  world,  the  international  community  is 
realizing  that  the  oceans  require  international 
agreements  to  protect  access,  maintain  environ¬ 
mental  quality,  and  guard  against  the  imprudent 
exploitation  of  marine  resources.  Increasingly, 
the  oceans  are  being  viewed  as  the  unifying 
medium  of  the  planet.  Their  global  importance 
was  reflected  in  the  UN  designation  of  1998  as 
the  "International  Year  of  the  Ocean." 

For  U.S.  defense  strategy,  oceans  will  remain 
critical.  The  United  States  will  need  to  mamtain 
access  to  such  traditional  regions  as  Europe, 
Northeast  Asia,  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Key  Trends 

UN  Conventions 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 

In  1994,  President  Clinton  asked  Congress  for 
advice,  consent,  and  ratification  of  the  UN  Con¬ 
vention  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  The  administration 
believes  that  the  United  States  has  a  long-term  na¬ 
tional  security  interest  in  supporting  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  To  date,  the  Senate  has  not  ratified  the  treaty 

The  international  community's  effort  to  es¬ 
tablish  global  standards  for  the  oceans  was  an 
immense  task.  It  began  in  1958  with  the  first  Law 
of  the  Sea  conference.  Between  1973  and  1982, 
some  150  nations  negotiated  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Convention.  Three  administrations  supported 
the  Convention's  1982  agreement,  save  for  the 
provisions  regarding  deep  seabed  mining.  The 
Convention  codified  limits  on  territorial  seas  to 
12  nautical  miles  at  a  time  when  many  nations 
actively  claimed  up  to  200  nautical  miles.  The 
Clinton  administration  felt  that  the  agreement 
struck  a  positive  balance  between  coastal  states 
and  maritime  states.  It  clarified  such  issues  as 
marine  pollution,  fisheries  and  mineral-resource 
exploitation,  and  freedom  of  navigation  through 
exclusive  economic  zones  (EEZs),  territorial  seas, 
straits,  and  archipelagos.  In  1994,  the  UN  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  adopted  a  revised  part  XI  of  the 
Convention,  which  answered  U.S.  concerns  re¬ 
garding  seabed  mining. 

Protecting  U.S.  national  security  interests, 
while  establishing  a  globally  accepted  legal  frame¬ 
work  for  use  of  the  oceans,  has  been  the  central 


component  in  the  25-year  effort  to  achieve  a  com¬ 
prehensive  Convention.  The  agreement  codifies 
rights  vital  to  a  maritime  nation  such  as  ours. 
These  rights,  as  outlined  in  a  DOD-published  re¬ 
port  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  are  as  follows: 

innocent  Passage 

The  right  of  ships  to  continuous  and  expedi¬ 
tious  passage  not  prejudicial  to  the  peace,  good 
order,  or  security  of  coastal  states  is  the  primary 
right  of  nations  in  foreign  territorial  seas.  Naval 
vessels  rely  on  this  right  to  conduct  their  passage 
expeditiously  and  effectively.  The  Convention 
plays  a  special  role  in  codifying  the  customary 
right  of  innocent  passage  for  ships  on  the  surface 
and  contains  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  types  of  for¬ 
bidden  shipboard  activities.  It  also  describes  the 
extent  of,  and  limitations  on,  the  right  of  coastal 
states  to  regulate  and  suspend  innocent  passage. 

Transit  Passage 

The  convention  protects  and  preserves  free 
transit  on,  under,  and  over  international  straits. 
Free  transit  of  straits  is  essential  to  the  global  mo¬ 
bility  of  U.S.  forces.  With  the  dramatic  reduction 
of  overseas  bases  and  the  greater  reliance  on  our 
ability  to  project  military  power  from  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States,  the  internationally  recog¬ 
nized  right  of  free  transit  is  vital.  More  than  135 
straits,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  se¬ 
verely  restricted  as  a  result  of  the  extension  of  ter¬ 
ritorial  seas  to  12  nautical  miles,  are  open  to  free 
passage.  Less  restrictive  than  innocent  passage, 
ships  and  aircraft  engaged  in  transit  passage  may 
pass  through  straits  continuously  and  expedi¬ 
tiously  in  their  normal  mode.  Submarines  may 
pass  through  straits  submerged,  carriers  may  en¬ 
gage  in  flight  operations,  and  military  aircraft 
may  transit  unannounced  and  unchallenged. 

Archipelagic  Sea  Lanes  Passage 

The  right  of  transit  by  ships  and  aircraft 
through  Archipelagos,  such  as  the  Philippines 
and  Indonesia,  has  a  significant  impact  on  the 
ability  of  our  military  forces  to  deploy  rapidly. 

Freedoms  of  Navigation,  Overflight, 
and  Other  Use  in  the  EEZs 

A  third  of  the  world's  oceans,  including  en¬ 
tire  seas,  such  as  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea, 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  within  200  nautical  miles 
of  the  coast,  and  thus  within  200  nautical  miles 
of  the  permissible  limits  of  the  EEZs.  The  Con¬ 
vention  expressly  preserves  in  the  EEZs  the 
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The  Submarine’s  Role  in  U.S.  Power  Projection 

M  merica's  nuclear-pOwered  submarines  prbVfcte  our  civilian  and  maifary  leaders  the  means  to  help  counter  asymmetric  threats  during  this  transitional 
t  \  period  and  beyond.  Immune  to  both  ballistic  and  coastat  missiles  as  well  as  their  potential  chemical  or  biological  fallout,  and  well  equipped  to 
counter  the  undersea  threats  of  diesel  submarines  and  mines,  U.S.  submarines  can  penetrate  denied  littoral  areas  and  employ  their  muitimission 
capabilities  at  every  stage  of  conflict.  Nuclear  propulsion  enables  rapid  redeployment  and  long,  unsupported  “dwell  time,”  which,  together  with  sophisti¬ 
cated  sensors,  make  U.S.  submarines  the  nation's  premier,  survivable  intelligence  collecting  assets.  Protected  by  their  stealth,  and  with  their  magazines 
devoted  to  offensive  weaponry,  submarines  possess  unique  attributes  in  taking  the  fight  to  an  adversary's  ships,  submarines,  and  other  targets  ashore. 

Two  Defense  Science  Board  studies,  “Investments  for  21  Century  Military  Superiority”  and  the  "Submarine  of  the  Future,"  recognize  the  important  role  of 
U.S.  nuclear-powered  submarines.  Specifically,  the  latter  study  stales: 

“The  unique  combination  of  stealth,  mobility,  endurance  and  versatile  offensive  power  have  no  valid  competitor  in  the  set  of  missions  to  which  attack  sub¬ 
marines  apply  today  or  in  the  foreseeable  future, , . .  Technology  advances  and  proliferation  will  make  the  submarine's  stealth,  endurance  and  mobility 
even  more  important  attributes  in  the  future  as  surface  and  air  forces  become  more  vulnerable.” 

The  Future  of  War  mms  against  the  historical  precedent  of  employing  “senile”  weapons  and  strategies  and  the  need  to  provide  strategically  significant 
weapon(s)  that  bring  “force  to  bear  in  such  a  way  that  it  decisively  erodes  the  war-making  capability  of  the  enemy.”  The  U.S.  nuclear-powered  submarine 
is  such  a  weapon,  to  the  degree  that  even  the  mere  possibility  of  its  presence  can  be  used  as  leverage  against  potential  adversaries.  Just  as  America’s 
submarines  proved  so  effective  in  past  conflicts,  the  future  portends  an  expanding  role  for  these  stealthy  ships  in  enabling  U.S  power  projection. 

Soorce:  George  Friedman  and  Meredith  Friedman,  The  Future  of  Warr Power,  Technology,  amt Amencen  World  Dominance  In  the  Twenty^First  Century  (>im  York"  St  Martin's  Press,  1996). 


Navy  SEALS  conducting  a 
fast-rope  exercise  from 
a  SH-60H  Seahawk  heli¬ 
copter  onto  the  hull  of 
a  fast-attack  submarine 


high-seas  freedoms  of  navigation,  overflight,  lay¬ 
ing  and  maintenance  of  submarine  cables  and 
pipelines,  and  related  uses. 


High-Seas  Freedoms 

The  Convention  makes  an  important  contri¬ 
bution  by  defining  the  types  of  activities  permis¬ 
sible  beyond  the  territorial  seas.  U.S.  forces  re¬ 
main  free  to  engage  in  task-force  maneuvering, 
flight  operations,  military  exercises,  surveillance 
and  intelligence  activities,  and  ordnance  firing. 


Sovereign  immunity  of  Warships 
and  other  Public  Vessels  and  Aircraft 

The  concept  of  sovereign  immunity  of  war¬ 
ships  has  come  under  increasing  assault  by 
coastal  states  wanting  to  circumscribe  this  his¬ 
toric  right  on  the  basis  of  security  or  environmen¬ 
tal  concerns.  The  Convention  contains  a  vitally 
important  codification  of  the  customary  law  prin¬ 
ciple  that  warships  enjoy  sovereign  immunity. 

A  Closer  U.S.  Navy  and  Coast 
Guard  Partnership 

In  the  Cold  War's  aftermath,  complex  secu¬ 
rity  issues  have  emerged.  Naval  forces  have 
found  themselves  involved  in  hybrid  missions. 
They  increasingly  rely  on  law  enforcement,  as 
demonstrated  by  operations  such  as  Sharp  Guard, 
the  NATO-led  sanction  operations  in  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  maritime  drug  interdiction  operations  in  the 
Caribbean,  Middle  East  interdiction  operations 
in  the  Red  Sea,  and  ongoing  enforcement  of  UN 
sanctions  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  increasing  problems  of  counterpiracy, 
drug  interdiction,  migrant  control,  and  refugee 
operations  present  unique  challenges  to  the 
Navy.  The  downsized  Navy  is  not  as  well 
equipped  or  trained  to  deal  with  these  types  of 
missions  as  it  was  previously.  Today's  300-ship 
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The  U.S.S.  Enterprise  in 
the  Persian  Gulf 


Navy  has  only  120  surface-combatants.  Many  of 
these  are  technologically  sophisticated  Aegis 
cruisers  and  destroyers.  Both  are  capable  ships 
but  mismatched  for  law-enforcement  missions. 

The  Coast  Guard  will  play  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  the  future.  The  strategic  value 
provided  by  the  Coast  Guard  is  reflected  in  the 
following: 

a  The  Coast  Guard  is  the  only  Federal  law- 
enforcement  agency  with  jurisdiction  both  inside  U.S. 
territorial  waters  and  on  the  open  oceans. 

a  Possessing  open-ocean,  high-endurance  cutters, 
the  Coast  Guard,  with  its  uniquely  trained  crews,  plays 
increasingly  important  roles  in  enforcing  UN  sanctions 
and  international  embargoes  at  sea.  Operating  along¬ 
side  the  Navy,  the  Coast  Guard  provides  trained  and 
experienced  boarding  teams. 

a  The  Coast  Guard,  along  with  Navy  assets,  pro¬ 
vides  harbor  defense  and  maritime  traffic  manage¬ 
ment  for  strategic  ports.  Both  are  vital  services  for 
power  projection. 

a  In  the  important  military-to-military  contact 
program  between  U.S.  and  former  Warsaw  Pact  navies, 
the  Coast  Guard  often  is  more  compatible  with  coastal 
navies  than  the  Navy. 

Regional  Navies  and  Littoral 


In  the  1980s,  the  U.S.  fleet  was  building  to¬ 
ward  600  ships,  and  its  Maritime  Strategy  was  fo¬ 
cused  principally  on  global  war  at  sea.  The  Soviet 
Navy  was  building  a  mirror  image  of  the  U.S. 
fleet  and  represented  the  quintessential 


symmetrical  threat.  Both  fleets  prepared  for  deci¬ 
sive  battle  in  mid-ocean.  U.S.  naval  forces  fo¬ 
cused  on  blue-water  power  projection,  and  Soviet 
forces  focused  on  denying  them  this  capability. 

Times  change.  The  Soviet  fleet  no  longer  ex¬ 
ists.  The  successor  Russian  fleet  is  but  a  shadow 
of  its  former  self.  Its  surface  fleet  remains  pier- 
side,  slowly  rusting.  Only  the  Russian  submarine 
fleet  remains  a  viable  force. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  U.S.  fleet  has 
faced  declining  budgets  and  officials  who  ques¬ 
tioned  the  Navy's  relevance  in  the  post-Cold 
War  world.  In  response,  the  Navy  successfully 
shifted  its  strategic  focus  from  war  at  sea  to  lit¬ 
toral  warfare.  It  has  been  a  difficult  transition  for 
the  Navy.  Sensor  and  weapon  technologies  opti¬ 
mized  for  open-ocean  warfare  did  not  always 
translate  well  into  the  littoral.  Designed  to  operate 
in  an  open-ocean  environment,  the  Aegis  System 
required  extensive  modification  and  introduction 
of  the  new  SPY  1D(V)  radar  to  be  effective  in  lit¬ 
toral  operations.  Littoral  seas  presented  particular 
difficulties  for  U.S.  submarines,  as  sonar  and  tor¬ 
pedoes  were  greatly  affected  by  shallow  water. 
Although  difficult,  programs  were  developed  to 
deal  with  these  technological  challenges. 

Operating  closer  to  shore,  the  Navy  had  to 
deal  with  a  more  asymmetric  threat.  For  the  most 
part,  coastal  navies  could  not  militarily  defeat 
the  U.S.  Navy.  Potential  adversaries,  therefore, 
have  pursued  an  area-denial  strategy.  Their 
likely  intent  is  to  delay,  disrupt,  and  inflict  dam¬ 
age  on  the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces. 

As  the  U.S.  Navy  continues  to  reduce  the 
number  of  ships,  those  remaining  tend  to  be 
high-value  ships.  The  loss  of  one  could  engender 
grave  U.S.  public  reaction.  Adversary  navies  tar¬ 
geting  U.S.  naval  forces  are  likely  to  be  taking 
into  account  the  U.S.  aversion  to  casualties. 

This  area-denial  strategy  is  credible,  because 
small  navies  are  benefiting  from  technological  ad¬ 
vances.  Advanced  coastal  defense  missiles  are 
available  on  the  open  market.  World  War  II  vin¬ 
tage  mines  are  still  effective.  Modern  mines  are 
integrated  systems,  incorporating  state-of-the-art 
sensors  and  processors  that  make  countermine 
operations  much  more  difficult.  Countries  hostile 
to  U.S.  interests  routinely  operate  diesel  sub¬ 
marines  with  sensors  and  weapons  that  are  con¬ 
tinually  upgraded.  Fast,  modern,  missile- 
equipped  boats  patrol  important  coastlines. 

The  U.S.  Navy  and  Marines  have  devoted 
considerable  effort  to  addressing  the  challenges 
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of  coastal  warfare.  However,  power  projection 
operations  are  likely  to  have  a  cost  in  an  increas¬ 
ingly  dangerous  littoral  environment.  Allied 
navies  will  be  affected  as  well. 

Diminishing  Fisheries 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  established 
the  right  of  coastal  nations  to  manage  ocean  re¬ 
sources  in  the  200-nautical  mile  EEZs.  This  is  an 
important  aspect  of  the  Convention,  because  90 
percent  of  the  world's  fish  catch  is  within  EEZs. 

The  United  States  oversees  some  of  the 
world's  most  productive  fishing  grounds.  Its  2.5 
million  square-mile  EEZ  is  the  world's  largest 
and  contains  20  percent  of  the  world's  fish  re¬ 
sources.  In  1995,  the  U.S.  commercial  fishing 
fleet,  some  94,800  vessels,  contributed  nearly  $50 
billion  to  the  economy. 

U.S.  policy  is  to  protect  the  ocean's  natural 
resources  while  facilitating  maritime  commerce. 
However,  more  active  protection  of  fish  popula¬ 
tions  is  required  to  ensure  a  sustainable  fishing 
harvest.  Regional  fishery  councils  in  the  U.S. 
northeast  have  made  tough  decisions  limiting 
catches,  despite  the  severe  economic  and  social 
impact  on  many  fishermen.  The  scope  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  fishing  restrictions  demonstrates  the 
severity  of  the  problem.  According  to  one  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  officer,  "40  percent  of  U.S.  stocks 
are  overfished,  and  70  percent  of  the  world's  fish 
stocks  are  either  fully  or  heavily  exploited,  over- 
exploited,  depleted,  or  only  slowly  recovering." 

As  unconstrained  harvesting  continues,  the 
pressure  on  coastal  nations  to  retain  access  to 
productive  fishing  grounds  will  increase.  This 
will  inevitably  lead  to  increasing  conflict  as  na¬ 
tions  attempt  to  prevent  encroachment.  In  March 
1995,  such  a  dispute  occurred  between  Canada 
and  Spain.  It  involved  the  actual  firing  of  warn¬ 
ing  shots  by  Canadian  patrol  boats. 

Fishing  is  an  important  part  of  many  coastal 
country  economies;  it  often  reaches  deep  into  a 
nation's  society.  If  fishing  stocks  continue  to  be 
depleted,  security  concerns  over  fishing  rights 
may  approach  the  same  level  of  concern  as  water 
rights  in  the  Middle  East. 

interests 

On  the  whole,  U.S.  maritime  interests  are  far 
more  secure  than  during  the  Cold  War.  Yet,  new 
regional  problems  are  emerging. 


During  World  War  II,  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  were  compelled  to  defeat  major  naval 
threats  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Cold  War,  they  remained  constantly  pre¬ 
pared  for  global  war  that  promised  major  naval 
actions  in  multiple  theaters.  No  similar  threat 
looms  in  the  future,  provided  U.S.  and  allied 
naval  forces  are  able  to  defend  the  sea  lanes.  If 
so,  U.S.  power  projection  will  be  easier  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  Cold  War  and  previous  conflicts. 


Commercial  trade  will  require  transit  of  such 
chokepoints  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  Strait  of  Hormuz,  and 
the  Strait  of  Malacca.  The  same  applies  to  U.S. 
military  forces,  which  will  use  these  and  other 
chokepoints  in  conflict.  As  potential  adversaries 
develop  mines,  cruise  missiles,  and  air-strike  as¬ 
sets,  they  will  acquire  a  better  capacity  to  inter¬ 
dict  some  of  these  chokepoints.  Maintaining  con¬ 
trol  over  them  will  be  a  future  challenge. 

Blue  Water  Threats  to 
Asian  Crescent  Sea  Lanes 

The  vast  sea  lanes  of  the  Asian  crescent 
stretch  from  Southeast  Asia  northward  to  Japan 
and  Korea.  Much  of  Asia's  trade  transits  these 
sea  lanes.  Their  control  is  also  vital  to  wartime 
operations,  including  the  movement  of  U.S. 
forces  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
China  lies  astride  virtually  all  of  these  sea  lanes; 
if  it  develops  a  navy  with  power  projection  as¬ 
sets,  it  could  potentially  menace  these  sea  lanes 
in  ways  that  endanger  U.S.  and  allied  interests. 

Littoral  Navies 

U.S.  defense  strategy  for  regional  conflicts 
will  continue  to  rely  heavily  on  rapid  power  pro¬ 
jection  and  reinforcement  of  allies.  Decisive 
naval  contributions  to  joint  operations  depend 
on  U.S.  Navy  and  Marine  forces  getting  close 
enough  to  a  hostile  shore  to  launch  strike  opera¬ 
tions.  Rapid  follow-on  power  projection  depends 
on  access  to  sea  ports.  As  adversary  forces  de¬ 
velop  better  capabilities  in  the  littorals,  they  will 
be  able  to  interfere  with  U.S.  strike  and  reinforce¬ 
ment  operations  and  pose  greater  threats  to  U.S. 
military  strategy. 
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An  electromagnetic 
spectrum  image  of 
the  earth  from  space, 
depicting  globai  lines 
of  communication 


Multilateral  Naval  Partnerships 
and  International  Law 

U.S.  national  security  strategy  calls  not  only 
for  maintaining  existing  defense  alliances,  but 
also  for  developing  relations  with  new  friends 
and  former  adversaries.  This  includes  maintain¬ 
ing  existing  naval  partnerships  and  developing 
new  ones.  To  the  extent  engagement  and  en¬ 
largement  succeed,  it  can  ease  the  challenges 
confronting  U.S.  defense  strategy.  Likewise,  the 
extension  of  international  law  for  use  of  the  seas 
can  reduce  the  potential  for  conflicts  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  stability  in  several  turbulent  regions. 

Coiiseqyerices 
for  U.S«  Policy 

As  a  maritime  nation,  the  United  States  has 
an  interest  in  continuing  to  play  an  active  leader¬ 
ship  role  in  establishing  an  international  legal 
framework  for  the  use  of  the  oceans.  It  has  the 
longest  coastlines  in  the  world,  and  95  percent  of 
U.S.  import  and  export  trade  tonnage  is  trans¬ 
ported  by  sea.  The  United  States  depends  on  un¬ 
obstructed  seas  to  project  military  power  in  sup¬ 
port  of  globai  interests.  This  dependence  on  the 
oceans  necessitates  the  following: 

a  The  United  States  will  continue  to  require 
strong  space  and  naval  forces  to  control  both  mediums. 


SB  Congress  should  ratify  the  UN  Convention  on 
the  Law  of  the  Seas.  The  advantages  greatly  outweigh 
any  possible  objections  to  the  convention. 

a  The  Coast  Guard  will  need  to  be  recapitalized. 
The  average  age  of  cutters  is  approaching  25  years. 
Failure  to  recapitalize  would  cripple  this  service  at  a 
time  when  it  has  never  been  more  relevant.  In  1997,  the 
Coast  Guard  seized  103,000  pounds  of  cocaine  and  an 
almost  equal  amount  of  marijuana.  Their  street  value 
was  estimated  to  be  more  than  $1  billion — greater  than 
the  Coast  Guard's  annual  budget. 

a  As  military  forces  are  reduced,  the  Navy  and 
Coast  Guard  should  build  a  closer  working  relation¬ 
ship.  A  recent  Memorandum  of  Agreement  between 
the  Secretaries  of  Transportation  and  Defense  has  ad¬ 
vanced  the  operational  interaction  between  the  two 
services.  However,  interoperability  requirements,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  areas  of  command  and  control  betw'een 
Navy  ships  and  Coast  Guard  cutters,  need  to  be  criti¬ 
cally  examined.  Joint  Vision  2010  should  be  as  relevant 
to  the  Coast  Guard  as  to  the  Navy. 

B  The  ocean's  resources  are  finite.  The  seas  can¬ 
not  absorb  pollutants  indefinitely.  Continued  interna¬ 
tional  action  is  required  to  protect  and  manage  the 
ocean  environment. 

a  The  ability  to  control  coastal  waters  is  crucial  in 
uncertain  times.  The  vast  majority  of  U.S.  military 
equipment  arrives  in  theater  in  ships  that  have  tran¬ 
sited  several  narrow'  straits.  Technology  is  increasing 
the  potential  reach  and  lethality  of  adversaries  and 
threatening  naval  forces  near  the  shore.  This  is  occur¬ 
ring  when  the  United  States  has  fewer  ships.  The  loss 
or  delay  of  one  fast  sealift  ship  could  significantly  de¬ 
grade  overall  military  capabilities.  Excess  sealift  does 
not  exist,  and  sealift  capabilities  will  be  especially 
strained  if  multiple  deployments  are  required. 
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The  international  community  no  longer 
views  the  oceans  as  barriers  or  as  vast 
unregulated  voids.  The  United  States  has  an  in¬ 
terest  in  protecting  the  seas  and  defusing  con¬ 
flict  arising  from  competing  demands  for  ocean 
resources.  This  can  only  be  achieved  through  a 
comprehensive  policy  agenda  for  the  oceans  in 
the  2U‘  century. 

In  addition  to  sea  control  and  power  projec¬ 
tion,  law  enforcement  is  playing  a  central  role  in 
issues  relating  to  the  oceans.  This  is  being  re¬ 
flected  in  naval  missions  as  naval  forces  contend 
with  world  uncertainties,  increasing  local  vice 
global  conflict,  and  greater  reliance  on  the  United 
Nations  and  international  law  to  resolve  disputes. 
Enforcement  of  sanctions  in  numerous  regions 
such  as  the  Red  Sea,  Adriatic  Sea,  and  Persian 
Gulf  has  led  to  maritime  interdiction  operations. 


Commercial  mobility  and  military  power 
have  an  important  relationship.  The  flow  of  com¬ 
mercial  goods  across  the  seas  depends  on  naval 
forces  to  ensure  open  lines  of  communication.  At 
the  same  time,  naval  forces  depend  on  commer¬ 
cial  trade  for  logistics  support. 


The  oceans  have  always  been  important  to 
U.S.  interests  and  strategy.  Space  is  acquiring 
equivalent  importance.  Today,  U.S.  military 
forces  enjoy  peacetime  access  to  both  mediums 
and  are  capable  of  controlling  them  in  wartime. 
As  international  affairs  change  and  new  threats 
appear,  strong  efforts  will  be  required  to 
preserve  this  control. 
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